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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


ON the completion of another volume of my commentary, I 
wish again to renew my thanks for the assistance received 
from previous labourers in the same field. Such obligations 
must always be great; but it is not easy in a few words to 
apportion them fairly, and I shall not make the attempt. I 
have not consciously neglected any aid which might render 
this volume more complete; but at the same time I venture 
to hope that my previous commentaries have established my 
claim to be regarded as an independent worker, and in the 
present instance more especially I have found myself obliged 
to diverge widely from the treatment of my predecessors, and 
to draw largely from other materials than those which they 
have collected. 

In the preface to a previous volume I expressed an in- 
tention of appending to my commentary on the Colossian 
Epistle an essay on ‘Christianity and Gnosis.’ This intention 
has not been fulfilled in the letter; but the subject enters 
largely into the investigation of the Colossian heresy, where 
it receives as much attention as, at all events for the pre- 
sent, it seems to require. It will necessarily come under dis- 
cussion again, when the Pastoral Epistles are taken in hand. 

The question of the genuineness of the two epistles con- 
tained in this volume has been deliberately deferred. It 
could not be discussed with any advantage apart from the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, for the three letters are inseparably 


viii Preface. 


bound together. Meanwhile however the doctrinal and _his- 
torical discussions will, if I mistake not, have furnished answers 
to the main objections which have been urged; while the 
commentary will have shown how thoroughly natural the 
language and thoughts are, if conceived as arising out of an 
immediate emergency. More especially it will have been made 
apparent that the Epistle to the Colossians hangs together 
as a whole, and that the phenomena are altogether adverse 
to any theory of interpolation such as that recently put forward 
by Professor Holtzmann. 

In the commentary, as well as in the introduction, it has 
been a chief aim to illustrate and develope the theological 
conception of the Person of Christ, which underlies the Epistle 
to the Colossians. The Colossian heresy for instance owes 
its importance mainly to the fact that it throws out this 
conception into bolder relief. To this portion of the subject 
therefore I venture to direct special attention. 

I cannot conclude without offermg my thanks to Mr A. A. 
VanSittart, who, as on former occasions, has given his aid 
in correcting the proof sheets of this volume; and to the 
Rev. J. J. Scott, of Trinity College, who has prepared the 
index. I wish also to express my obligations to Dr Schiller- 
Szinessy, of whose talmudical learning I have freely availed 
myself in verifying Frankel’s quotations and in other ways. 
I should add however that he is not in any degree responsible 
for ny conclusions, and has not even seen what I have written. 


Trinity CoLLEGE, 
April 30, 1875. 
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THE CHURCHES OF THE LYCUS. 


YING in, or overhanging, the valley of the Lycus, a Situation 


tributary of the Meander, were three neighbouring 


towns, Laodicea, Hierapolis, and Colossze’. 


1 The following are among the most 
important books of travel relating to 
this district; Pococke Description of 
the Hast and Some Other Countries, Vol. 
1, Part m, London 1745; Chandler 
Travels in Asia Minor ete., Oxford 
1775; Leake Tour in Asia Minor, 
London 1824; Arundell Discoveries in 
Asia Minor, London 1834; Hamilton 
Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus, and 
Armenia, London 1842; Fellows Asia 
Minor, London 1839, Discoveries in 
Lycia, London 1840; Davis Anatolica, 
London 1874; Tchihatcheff Asie Mi- 
neure, Description Physique, Statis- 
tique et Archéologique, Paris 1853 etc., 
with the accompanying Atlas (1860) ; 
Laborde Voyage de l’Asie Mineure 
(the expedition itself took place in 
1826, but the date on the title-page 
is 1838, and the introduction was 
written in 1861); Le Bas Voyage 
Archéologique en Gréce et en Asie 
Mineure, continued by Waddington 
and not yet completed; Texier De- 
scription de VAsie Mineure, Vol. 1 
(1839). Itis hardly necessary to add 
the smaller works of Texier and Le 
Bas on Asie Mineure (Paris 1862, 1863) 
in Didot’s series L’ Univers, as these 
have only a secondary value. Of the 


COL. 


The river flows, 


books enumerated, Hamilton’s work 
is the most important for the topo- 
graphy, etc.; Tchihatcheff’s for the 
physical features; and Le Bas and 
Waddington’s for the inscriptions, etc. 
The best maps are those of Hamilton 
and Tchihatcheff: to which should be 
added the Karte von Klein-Asien by 
y. Vinecke and others, published by 
Schropp, Berlin 1844. 

Besides books on Asia Minor gene- 
rally, some works relating especially to 
the Seven Churches may be mentioned. 
Smith’s Survey of the Seven Churches of 
Asia (1678) is a work of great merit for 
the time, and contains the earliest de- 
scription of the sites of these Phrygian 
cities. It was published in Latin first, 
and translated by its author after- 
wards. Arundell’s Seven Churches 
(1828) is a well-known book. Allom and 
Walsh’s Constantinople and the Scenery 
of the Seven Churches of Asia Minor 
illustrated (1850) gives some views of 
this district. Svoboda’s Seven Churches 
of Asia (186g) contains 20 photographs 
and an introduction by the Rev. H. B. 
Tristram. This is a selection from 
a larger series of Svoboda’s photo- 
graphs, published separately. 
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THE CHURCHES OF THE LYCUS. 


roughly speaking, from east to west; but at this point, which 
is some few miles above its junction with the Meander, its 
direction is more nearly from south-east to north-west’. 
Laodicea and Hierapolis stand face to face, being situated 
respectively on the southern and northern sides of the valley, 
at a distance of six miles’, and within sight of each other, 
the river lying in the open plain between the two. The 
site of Colossze is somewhat higher up the stream, at a distance 
of perhaps ten or twelve miles*® from the point where the 
road between Laodicea and Hierapolis crosses the Lycus. 
Unlike Laodicea and Hierapolis, which overhang the valley on 
opposite sides, Colossee stands immediately on the river-bank, 
the two parts of the town being divided by the stream. The 
three cities lie so near to each other, that it would be quite 
possible to visit them all in the course of a single day. 

Thus situated, they would necessarily hold constant in- 
tercourse with each other. We are not surprised therefore 
to find them so closely connected in the earliest ages of 
Christianity. It was the consequence of their position that 
they owed their knowledge of the Gospel to the same evan- 
gelist, that the same phases of thought prevailed in them, 
and that they were exposed to the same temptations, moral 
as well as intellectual. 

The physical features of the neighbourhood are very striking, 
Two potent forces of nature are actively at work to change the 
face of the country, the one destroying old landmarks, the other 
creating fresh ground. 

On the one hand, the valley of the Lycus was and is 


1 The maps differ very considerably 
in this respect, nor do the statements 
of travellers always agree. The direc- 
tion of the river, as given in the text, 
accords with the maps of Hamilton and 
Tchihatcheff, and with the accounts 
of the most accurate writers. 

= Anton. Itin. p. 337 (Wesseling) 
gives the distance as 6 miles. See also 


Fellows Asia Minor p. 283, Hamilton 
I. p. 514. The relative position of the 
two cities appears in Laborde’s view, 
pl. xxxix. 

3 IT do not find any distinct notice 
of the distance ; but, to judge from the 
maps and itineraries of modern tra- 
vellers, this estimate will probably be 
found not very far wrong. 


THE CHURCHES OF THE LYOUS. 3 
especially liable to violent earthquakes. The same danger Frequent 
indeed extends over large portions of Asia Minor, but this cae 
district is singled out by ancient writers’ (and the testimony 

of modern travellers confirms the statement’), as the chief 
theatre of these catastrophes. Not once or twice only in the 
history of Laodicea do we read of such visitations laying waste 

the city itself or some flourishing town in the neighbourhood®. 
Though the exterior surface of the earth shows no traces of 

recent volcanoes, still the cavernous nature of the soil and 

the hot springs and mephitic vapours abounding here indicate 

the presence of those subterranean fires which from time to 

time have manifested themselves in this work of destruction. 

But, while the crust of the earth is constantly broken up Deposits 
by these forces from beneath, another agency is actively em- a ee 
ployed above ground in laying a new surface. If fire has 
its fitful outbursts of devastation, water is only less powerful in 
its gradual work of reconstruction. The lateral streams which 
swell the waters of the Lycus are thickly impregnated with 
The 
travertine formations of this valley are among the most re- 


calcareous matter, which they deposit in their course. 


markable in the world, surpassing even the striking pheno- 
and Clermont*. Ancient monuments are 
buried, fertile lands overlaid, river-beds choked up and streams 
diverted, fantastic grottoes and cascades and archways of stone 
formed, by this strange capricious power, at once destructive 
and creative, working silently and relentlessly through long 
ages. Fatal to vegetation, these incrustations spread like a 
stony shroud over the ground. Gleaming like glaciers on the 


hill-side they attract the eye of the traveller at a distance 


mena of Tivoli 


1 Strabo xii. 8 (p. 578) To moAUTpyTov 
Ths xwpas Kal TO evoerorov* el yap 
ris GAAn, Kal 7 Aaodlkea evoeoros, Kat 
rhs mAnovoxwpov d¢ Kdpovpa, Ioann. 
Lyd. p. 349 (ed. Bonn.) zv«vdrepoy 
celerat, ola td tept THv Ppvylas Aaodi- 
uelay kal Thy Tap adrq ‘Lepdy modu. 

2 Thus Pococke (p. 71) in 1745 writes 


of Denizli, which is close to Laodicea, 
‘ The old town was destroyed about 25 
years past by an earthquake, in which 
12,000 people perished.’ 

3 See below, p. 38. 

4 Tchihatcheff P. 1. Geogr. Phys. 
Comp. p. 344 8q., esp. p. 353. See the 
references below, pp. 9 8q., I5. 
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of twenty miles’, and form a singularly striking feature in 
scenery of more than common beauty and impressiveness. 

At the same time, along with these destructive agencies, 
the fertility of the district was and is unusually great. Its 
rich pastures fed large flocks of sheep, whose fleeces were of 
a superior quality; and the trade in dyed woollen goods was 
the chief source of prosperity to these towns. For the bounty 
of nature was not confined to the production of the material, 
but extended also to the preparation of the fabric. The 
mineral streams had chemical qualities, which were highly 
valued by the dyer’. Hence we find that all the three towns, 
with which we are concerned, were famous in this branch of 
trade. At Hierapolis, as at Thyatira, the guild of the dyers 
appears in the inscriptions as an important and influential 
body®. Their colours vied in brilliancy with the richest 


scarlets and purples of the farther East*. Laodicea again was 


' famous for the colour of its fleeces, probably a glossy black, 


which was much esteemed’, Here also we read of a guild 


of dyers®*. And lastly, Colosse gave its name to a peculiar 


1 Fellows Asia Minor p. 283. 

2 See note 4. 

8 Boeckh no, 3924 (comp, Anatolica 
P. 104) TovTO TO NpGov Treddvy 7 épya- 
ola Tov Bagéwy, at Hierapolis. See 
Laborde, pl. xxxvy. In another inscrip- 
tion too (Le Bas and Waddington, no. 
1687) there is mention of the purple- 
dyers, roppupaBadels. 

4 Strabo xiii. 4. 14 (p. 630) éore 62 
kal mpos Bapny éeplwy Oavyacrds ovp- 
perpov TO Kara THY ‘lepay modw Vdwp, 
Wore Ta €x Tav pifav Bamroueva évd- 
pt\ra elvac rots éx THs KOKKoU Kal Tots 
édoupyéou. 

5 Strabo xii. 8. 16 (p. 578) péper & 6 
rep tiv Aaodlkeay rémos mpoSdrwy 
dperas ovK els padakoTyTa pdvoy Tuy 
éplwy, 4 Kal Trav Midrnolwy diapépe, 
G\\a Kal els THv Kopatny xpbay, Wore 
Kal mpocodevovrar aumpOs am’ avTar, 
Sorep kal of KoNooonvol amd Tod duw- 


vojov Xpwuaros, wryolov olkodvtes. For 
this strange adjective xopatdés (which 
seems to be derived from xégaté and to 
mean ‘raven-black’) see the passages 
in Hase and Dindorf’s Steph. Thes. 
In Latin we find the form coracinus, 
Vitruv. viii. 3 § 14 ‘Allis coracino co- 
love,’ Laodicea being mentioned in the 
context. Vitruvius represents this as 
the natural colour of the fleeces, and 
attributes it to the water drunk by the 
sheep. See also Plin. N. H. viii. 48 
§ 73. So too Hieron. adv. Jovin. ii. 
21 (u. p. 358) ‘Laodices indumentis 
ornatus incedis.’ The ancient accounts 
of the natural colour of the fleeces in 
this neighbourhood are partially con- 
firmed by modern travellers ; e.g. Po- 
cocke p. 74, Chandler p. 228. 

6 Boeckh Corp. Inscr. 3938 [) ép- 
yaola] trav yaddlwr Kal Badéwy rar] 
adoupy[o]v. 
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dye, which seems to have been some shade of purple, and 
from which it derived a considerable revenue’. 

1. Of these three towns Laopicra, as the most important, ;. Laonr- 
deserves to be considered first. Laodice was a common name 7," , 
among the ladies of the royal house of the Seleucidz, as ria his- 
Antiochus was among the princes. Hence Antiochia and Lao- ~~ 
dicea occur frequently as the designations of cities within 
the dominions of the Syrian kings. Laodicea on the Lycus’, 
as it was surnamed to distinguish it from other towns so 
called, and more especially perhaps from its near neighbour 
Laodicea Catacecaumene, had borne in succession the names 
of Diospolis and Rhoas’*; but when refounded by Antiochus 
Theos (B.C. 261—246), it was newly designated after his wife 
Laodice*. It is situated’ on an undulating hill, or group 
of hills, which overhangs the valley on the south, being washed 
on either side by the streams of the Asopus and the Caprus, 


tributaries of the Lycus’®. 


1 See the passage of Strabo quoted 
p. 4, notes. The place gives its name 
to the colour, and not conversely, 
as stated in Blakesley’s Herod. vii. 
113. See also Plin. N. H. xxi. 9g § 27, 
‘In vepribus nascitur cyclaminum ... 
flos ejus colossinus in coronas admit- 
titur,’ a passage which assists in de- 
termining the colour. 

2 ért Avxw, Boeckh Corp. Inser. no, 
3938, Ptol. Geogr. v. 2, Tab. Peut. 
‘laudicium pilycum’; zpos [7G] AvKw, 
Eckhel Num. Vet. 111. p. 166, Strabo 
|.¢., Boeckh C. I. 5881, 5893; mpds Avcov, 
Boeckh 6478. A citizen was styled 
Aaodiceds drd Avcov, Diog, Laert. ix. 
12§116; C.J. L. vi. 3743 comp. zrepl 
rov Avxov Appian. Mithr. 20. 

3 Plin. N. H. v. 29. 

4 Steph. Byz. s. v.. who quotes the 
oracle in obedience to which (ws éxé\ev- 
re Leds vyiBpeuérns) it was founded. 

* For descriptions of Laodicea see 
Smith p. 250 sq., Pococke p. 71 8q., 
Jhandler p. 224 sq., Arundell Seven 


Behind it rise the snow-capped 


Churches p.84 sq., Asia Minor 11. p, 180 
sq., Fellows Asia Minor 280sq., Hamil- 
ton I. p. 514 8q., Davis Anatolica p. 
g2 sq., Tchihatcheff P. 1. p. 252 8q., 
258sq. See also the views in Laborde, 
pl. xxxix, Allom and Walsh 11. p. 86, 
and Svoboda phot. 36—38. 

The modern Turkish name is Eski- 
hissar, ‘the Old Castle,’ corresponding 
to the modern Greek, Paledkastro, 
a common name for the sites of an- 
cient cities; Leake p. 251. On the 
ancient site itself there is no town or 
village; the modern city Denizli is a 
few miles off. 

6 The position of Laodicea with 
respect to the neighbouring streams is 
accurately described by Pliny N. H. 
vy. 29 ‘Imposita est Lyco flumini, la- 
tera affluentibus Asopo et Capro’; see 
Tchihatcheff P. 1. p. 258. Strabo 
xii (1. c.) is more careless in his de- 
scription (for it can hardly be, as 
Tchihatcheff assumes, that he has 
mistaken one of these two tributaries 


its grow- 
ing pros- 
perity, 
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heights of Cadmus, the lofty mountain barrier which shuts in 
the south side of the main valley. A place of no great 
importance at first, it made rapid strides in the last days 
of the republic and under the earliest Caesars, and had be- 
come, two or three generations before St Paul wrote, a po- 
pulous and thriving city*, Among its famous inhabitants 
are mentioned the names of some philosophers, sophists, and 
rhetoricians, men renowned in their day but forgotten or 
almost forgotten now*. More to our purpose, as illustrating 
the boasted wealth and prosperity of the city, which appeared 
as a reproach and a stumblingblock in an Apostle’s eyes‘, are 
the facts, that one of its citizens, Polemo, became a king and a 
father of kings, and that another, Hiero, having accumulated 
enormous wealth, bequeathed all his property to the people 
and adorned the city with costly gifts. To the good fortune 
of her principal sons, as well as to the fertility of the country 
around, the geographer Strabo ascribes the increase and pros- 
perity of Laodicea. The ruins of public buildings still bear 
testimony by their number and magnificence to the past great- 


ness of the city’®. 


for the Lycus itself), évravda dé Kai 
6 Kazpos cal 6 Avxos cuuBadre TQ 
Matavipw morau@ moraucs evpeyébns, 
where évrad@a refers to 6 mepl ri 
Aaodlkeay ré7os, and where by the 
junction of the stream with the Me- 
ander must be intended the junction 
of the combined stream of the Lycus 
and Caprus. On the coins of Lao- 
dicea (Eckhel m1. p. 166, Mionnet tv. 
p- 330, ib. Suppl. vir. p. 587, 589) 
the Lycus and Caprus appear to- 
gether, being sometimes represented 
as a wolf and a wild boar. The Asopus 
is omitted, either as being a less im- 
portant stream or as being less capa- 
ble of symbolical representation. Of 
modern travellers, Smith (p. 250), and 
after him Pococke (p. 72), have cor- 
rectly described the position of the 
streams, Chandler (p. 227), misled by 
Strabo, mistakes the Caprus for the 


Lycus and the Lycus for the Meander: 
The modern name of the Lycus is 
Tchoruk Sa. 

1 The modern name of Cadmus is 
Baba-Dagh, ‘ The father of mountains.’ 

2 Strabo xii. l. c. 9 6€ Aaodlkea 
Mikpa mpdbrepov ovoa aténow &aBev ed’ 
REG Kal Tv jwerépwv awarépwy, Kalros 
Kaxwietoa éx modtopklas ért McOpiddrov 
Tov Evmdropos. Strabo flourished in 
the time of Augustus and the earlier 
years of Tiberius. The growing im- 
portance of Laodicea dates from before 
the age of Cicero: see p. 7. 

3 Strabo 1. c.; Diog. Laert. ix. rz 
§ 106, 12 § 116; Philostr. Vit. Soph. 
i, 25; Eckhel Doctr. Num. Vet. 1. 
p. 162, 163 sq. 

4 Rev. iil. 17; see below p. 43. 

5 Strabo l. ec. On this family see 
Ephemeris Epigraphica 1. p. 270 sq. 

6 The ruins of Laodicea have formed 
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Not less important, as throwing light on the Apostolic Its politi- 
history, is the political status of Laodicea. Asia Minor be 
under the Romans was divided into districts, each compris- °*Pital of 
ing several towns and having its chief city, in which the eens 
courts were held from time to time by the proconsul or 
legate of the province, and where the taxes from the sub- 
ordinate towns were collected’. Each of these political ag- 
gregates was styled in Latin conventus, in Greek Sodenow— 

a term afterwards borrowed by the Christian Church, being 
applied to a similar ecclesiastical aggregate, and thus natu- 
ralised in the languages of Christendom as diocese. At the 
head of the most important of these political dioceses, the 
‘Cibyratic convention’ or ‘jurisdiction,’ as it was called, com- 
prising not less than twenty-five towns, stood Laodicea’. 
Here in times past Cicero, as proconsul of Cilicia, had held 
his court®; hither at stated seasons flocked suitors, advo- 


the quarry out of which the modern 
town of Denizli is built. Yet notwith- 
standing these depredations they are 
still very extensive, comprising an 
amphitheatre, two or three theatres, 
an aqueduct, etc. The amphitheatre 
was built by the munificence of a 
citizen of Laodicea only a few years 
after St Paul wrote, as the inscription 
testifies ; Boeckh C. I. no. 3935. See 
especially Hamilton 1. p. 515 sq., who 
describes these ruins as ‘bearing the 
stamp of Roman extravagance and 
luxury, rather than of the stern and 
massive solidity of the Greeks.’ 

1 See Marquardt Rémische Staats- 
verwaltung 1. p. 365 sq. 

2 See Cic. ad Att. v. 21, ‘Idibus 
Februariis ... forum institueram agere 
Laodicese Cibyraticum,’ with the re- 
ferences in the next note: comp. also 
Plin. N. H. vy. 29 ‘Una (jurisdictio) 
appellatur Cibyratica. Ipsum (i. e. 
Cibyra) oppidum Phrygie est. Con- 
yeniunt eo xxv civitates, celeberrima 
urbe Laodicea,’ 


Besides these passages, testimony is 
borne to the importance of the Ciby- 
ratic ‘conventus’ by Strabo, xiii. 4 
§ 17 (p. 631), év rats weyloras ékerdte- 
Tat Soixnoest THs "Aclas 4 KiBvparcxn. 
It will be remembered also that Ho- 
race singles out the Cibyratica negotia 
(Epist. i. 6. 33) to represent Oriental 
trade generally. The importance of 
Laodicea may be inferred from the fact 
that, though the union was named after 
Cibyra, its head-quarters were from the 
first fixed at or soon afterwards trans- 
ferred to Laodicea. 

3 See ad Fam. ii. 17, iii. 5, 7, 8, 
ix. 25, xili. 54, 67, xv. 43 ad Alt. v.16, 
17, 20, 21, Vi. I, 2, 3, 7. He visited 
Laodicea on several occasions, some- 
times making a long stay there, and 
not a few of his letters are written 
thence, See especially his account of 
his work there, ad Att. vi. 2, ‘ Hoc foro 
quod egi ex Idibus Februariis Laodices 
ad Kalendas Maias omnium dioece- 
sium, preter Cilicie, mirabilia que- 
dam efficimus; ita multw civitates, 


Its religi- 
ous wor- 
ship. 
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cates, clerks, sheriffs’-officers, tax-collectors, pleasure-seekers, 
courtiers—all those crowds whom business or leisure or policy 
or curiosity would draw together from a wealthy and populous 
district, when the representative of the laws and the majesty 
of Rome appeared to receive homage and to hold his assize’. 
To this position as the chief city of the Cibyratic union the 
inscriptions probably refer, when they style Laodicea the 
‘metropolis®’.. And in its metropolitan rank we see an 
explanation of the fact, that to Laodicea, as to the centre 
of a Christian diocese also, whence their letters would rea- 
dily be circulated among the neighbouring brotherhoods, two 
Apostles addressed themselves in succession, the one writing 
from his captivity in Rome’, the other from his exile at 
Patmos*. 

On the religious worship of Laodicea very little special in- 
formation exists. Its tutelary deity was Zeus, whose guardian- 
ship had been recognised in Diospolis, the older name of the 
city, and who, having (according to the legend) commanded its 
rebuilding, was commemorated on its coins with the surname 
Laodicenus’. Occasionally he is also called Aseis, a title which 
perhaps reproduces a Syrian epithet of this deity, ‘the mighty,’ 
If this interpretation be correct, we have a link of connexion 
between Laodicea and the religions of the farther East—a con- 
nexion far from improbable, considering that Laodicea was 


etc.’ Altogether Laodicea seems to p.184. It had lost its original sense, 


have been second in importance to 
none of the cities in his province, ex- 
cept perhaps Tarsus. See also the 
notice, in Verr. Act. ii. I. G. 30. 

1 The description which Dion Chry- 
sostom gives in his eulogy of Celenx 
(Apamea Cibotus), the metropolis of 
a neighbouring ‘ dioecesis,’ enables us 
to realise the concourse which gather- 
ed together on these occasions: Orat. 
XXXV (II. p. 69) Evvdyerar TARO0s avOpa- 
mov Sikagcouevur, Sixafdvrwy, tryendvav, 
tarnper Gv, olkeT OV, K.T.A- 

2 On this word see Marquardt 1. c. 


as the mother city of a colony. lLao- 
dicea is styled ‘metropolis’ on the 
coins, Mionnet tv. p. 321. 

3 Col. iv. 16 with the notes, See 
also below p. 37, and the introduction 
to the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

4 Rev. iii. 14. 

5 See Eckhel m1. p. 159 sq. (passim), 
Mionnet ty. p. 315 sq., ib. Suppl. vu. 
p- 578 sq. (passim). In the coins com- 
memorating an alliance with some 
other city Laodicea is represented by 
Zeus ; e.g. Mionnet rv. pp. 320, 324, 
331 sq., Suppl. vit. pp. 586, 589. 
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refounded by a Syrian king and is not unlikely to have 
adopted some features of Syrian worship’. 

2. On the north of the valley, opposite to the sloping 2. Hmra. 
hills which mark the site of Laodicea, is a broad level terrace tts ee 
jutting out from the mountain side and overhanging the plain Hon: 
with almost precipitous sides. On this plateau are scattered 
the vast ruins of HIERAPOLIS’. The mountains upon which 
it abuts occupy the wedge of ground between the Meander 
and the Lycus; but, as the Meander above its junction 
with the Lycus passes through a narrow ravine, they blend, 


1 ACEIC or ACEIC AAOAIKEWN. See 2 For descriptions of MHierapolis, 


Waddington Voyage en Asie Mineure 
au point de vue Numismatique (Paris 
1853) pp. 25, 26 sq. Mr Waddington 
adopts a suggestion communicated to 
him by M. de Longpérier that this 
word represents the Aramaic Nt ‘the 
strong, mighty,’ which appears also in 
the Arabic ‘Aziz.’ This view gains 
some confirmation from the fact, not 
mentioned by Mr Waddington, that 
“Aggos was an epithet of the Ares of 
Edessa: Julian Orat. iv; comp. Cure- 
ton Spic. Syr. p. 80, and see Lagarde 
Gesamm., Abhandl.p.16, Onthe other 
hand this Shemitic word elsewhere, 
when adopted into Greek or Latin, is 
written”A (fos or Azizus; see Garrucci in 
the Archgologia xui1t. p, 45 ‘Tyrio Sep- 
timio Azizo,’ and Boeckh Corp. Inscr. 
9893 Asigos ’Ayplra Zvpos. M. de Long- 
périer offers the alternative that ACEIC, 
i.e, “Acls, is equivalent to “Acvarixés. 
An objection to this view, stronger 
than those urged by Mr Waddington, 
is the fact that ’Agis seems only to be 
used as a feminine adjective. M. 
Renan points to the fact that this 
Zeyc acelc is represented with his 
hand on the horns of a goat, and on 
the strength of this coincidence would 
identify him with ‘the Azazel of the 
Semites’ (Saint Paul, p. 359), though 
tradition and orthography alike point to 
some other derivation of Azazel rs ty). 


see Smith p. 245 sq., Pococke p. 75 
sq., Chandler 229 sq., Arundell Seven 
Churches p. 79 sq., Hamilton p. 517 
sq., Fellows Asia Minor p. 283 sq. 
For the travertine deposits see espe- 
cially the description and plates in 
Tchihatcheff P. 1. p. 345, together with 
the views in Laborde (pl. xxxii— 
Exxvili), and Svoboda (photogr. 41 
—47). Tchihatcheff repeatedly calls 
the place Hieropolis; but this form, 
though commonly used of other towns 
(see Steph. Byz. s. v. ‘Iepamédis, Leake 
Num. Hell. p. 67), appears not to occur 
as a designation of the city on the 
Lycus, which seems always to be writ- 
ten Hierapolis. The citizens however 
are sometimes called ‘IeporoNrat on 
the coins. 

The modern name is given different- 
ly by travellers. It is generally called 
Pambouk-Kalessi, i.e. ‘ cotton-castle,’ 
supposed to allude to the appearance 
of the petrifactions, though cotton is 
grown in the neighbourhood (Hamilton 
I. p. 517). So Smith, Pococke, Chand- 
ler, Arundell, Tchihatcheff, Wadding- 
ton, and others. M. Renan says 
‘Tambouk, et non Pambouk, Kalesst” 
(S. Paul p. 357). Laborde gives the 
word Tambowk in some places and 
Pambouk in others; and Leake says 
‘Hierapolis, now called Tabiék-Kale 
or Pambuk-Kale’ (p. 252). 


Io 
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when seen from a distance, with the loftier range of the 
Mesogis which overhangs the right bank of the Meander 
almost from its source to its embouchure, and form with it 
the northern barrier to the view, as the Cadmus range does 
the southern, the broad valley stretching between. Thus 
Hierapolis may be said to lie over against Mesogis, as Laodicea 
lies over against Cadmus’. 

It is at Hierapolis that the remarkable physical features 
which distinguish the valley of the Lycus display themselves 
in the fullest perfection. Over the steep cliffs which support 
the plateau of the city, tumble cascades of pure white stone, 
the deposit of calcareous matter from the streams which, after 
traversing this upper level, are precipitated over the ledge 
into the plain beneath and assume the most fantastic shapes 
in their descent. At one time overhanging in cornices fringed 
with stalactites, at another hollowed out into basins or broken 
up with ridges, they mark the site of the city at a distance, 
glistening on the mountain-side like foaming cataracts frozen 
in the fall. ; 

But for the immediate history of St Paul’s Epistles the 
striking beauty of the scenery has no value. It is not 
probable that he had visited this district when the letters 
to the Colossians and Laodiceans were written. Were it 
otherwise, we can hardly suppose that, educated under widely 
different influences and occupied with deeper and more absorb- 


1 Strabo xiii. 4. 14 (p. 629) says had himself visited the place and 


UmepBarodor dé tiv Meowyléa...mddes 
eicl mpds pev TH Meowylde xaravrixpd 
Aaodixelas ‘lep& modus, x.7-X. He can- 
not mean that Hierapolis was situated 
immediately in or by the Mesogis (for 
the name does not seem ever to be ap- 
plied to the mountains between the 
Lycus and Meander), but that with 
respect to Laodicea it stood over a- 
gainst the Mesogis, as I have explain- 
ed it in the text. The view in Laborde 
(pl. xxxix) shows the appearance of 
Hierapolis from Laodicea. Strabo 


must have known how it was situated. 
Some modern travellers however (e.g. 
Chandler and Arundell) speak of the 
plateau of Hierapolis as part of the 
Mesogis, Steiger (Kolosser p. 33) 
gets over the difficulty by translating 
Strabo’s words, ‘near the Mesogis but 
on the opposite side (i.e. of the Mex- 
ander) is the Laodicean Hierapolis’ 
(to distinguish it from others of the 
name); but xatayrixkpd cannot be 
separated from Adaodicelas without 
violence. 
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ing thoughts, he would have shared the enthusiasm which this 
scenery inspires in the modern traveller, Still it will give 
a reality to our conceptions, if we try to picture to ourselves 
the external features of that city, which was destined before 
long to become the adopted home of Apostles and other 
personal disciples of the Lord, and to play a conspicuous part— 
second perhaps only to Ephesus—in the history of the Church 
during the ages immediately succeeding the Apostles. 

Like Laodicea, Hierapolis was at this time an important Hierapolis 
and a growing city, though not like Laodicea holding metro- ever 
politan rank’. Besides the trade in dyed wools, which it place. 
shared in common with the neighbouring towns, it had another 
source of wealth and prosperity peculiar to itself. The streams, 
to which the scenery owes the remarkable features already 
described, are endowed with valuable medicinal qualities, 
while at the same time they are so copious that the ancient 
city is described as full of self-made baths’. 
still legible among the ruins, celebrates their virtues in heroic 


An inscription, 


verse, thus apostrophizing the city: 


Hail, fairest soil in all broad Asia’s realm; 
Hail, golden city, nymph divine, bedeck’d 
With flowing rills, thy jewels? 
Coins of Hierapolis too are extant of various types, on which 
Esculapius and Hygeia appear either singly or together‘. 
To this fashionable watering-place, thus favoured by nature, 
seekers of pleasure and seekers of health alike were drawn. 
To the ancient magnificence of Hierapolis its extant ruins The mag- 


: : : ifi 
bear ample testimony. More favoured than Laodicea, it has rier 


not in its immediate neighbourhood any modern town or ™™* 
village of importance, whose inhabitants have been tempted 


to quarry materials for their houses out of the memorials of 


1 On its ecclesiastical title of me- 
tropolis, see below, p. 69. 

2 Strabo lie otrw & éorly &pOovov 
7d wrAHOo0s TOD VOaTos Ware h dds wEeoT) 
Tév avrouatwv Badravelwy éori. 


5 Boeckh Corp. Inser. 3909, ’Aatdos 


evpelns mpopepéctarov oddas amdvruy, 
xalpos, xpuodmone lepdarod, rorva Nup- 
pov, vdwacww, dydatyot, nexacuévy. 

4 Mionnet Iv. p. 297, 306, 307, 
ib. Suppl. vir. p. 567; Waddington 
Voyage etc. p. 24. 
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its former greatness. Hence the whole plateau is covered with 
ruins, of which the extent and the good taste are equally re- 
markable; and of these the palestra and the therme, as 
might be expected, are among the more prominent. 

A city, which combined the pursuit of health and of 
gaiety, had fitly chosen as its patron deity Apollo, the god 
alike of medicine and of festivity, here worshipped especially 
as ‘ Archegetes, the Founder’, But more important, as illus- 
trating the religious temper of this Phrygian city, is another 
fact connected with it. In Hierapolis was a spot called the 
Plutonium, a hot well or spring, from whose narrow mouth 
issued a mephitic vapour immediately fatal to those who 
stood over the opening and inhaled its fumes. To the muti- 
lated priests of Cybele alone (so it was believed) an immunity 
was given from heaven, which freed them from its deadly 
effects’. Indeed this city appears to have been a chief centre 
of the passionate mystical devotion of ancient Phrygia. But 
indications are not wanting, that in addition to this older 
worship religious rites were borrowed also from other parts 


27, who also witnessed the phenomenon, 
adds o} why kal rhy airlay adtod cuvv07- 


1 Boeckh Corp. Inser. 3905, 3906; 
Mionnet rv. pp. 297, 301, 307, ib. Suppl. 
VII. p. 568, 569, 570. In coins struck 
to commemorate alliances with other 


oat éxw, Néyw 5 & re eldov ws eldoy kal 
a& Hkovoa ws #kovca. Ammian. Marc. 


cities, Hierapolis is represented by 
Apollo Archegetes: Mionnet tv. p. 303, 
ib. Suppl. vir. 572, 573, 574; Wad- 
dington Voyage etc. p. 25; and see 
Eckhel in. p. 156. On the meaning 
of Archegetes, under which name 
Apollo was worshipped by other cities 
also, which regarded him as their 
founder, see Spanheim on Callim. 
Hymn. Apoll. 57. 

2 Strabo l.c. He himself had seen 
the phenomenon and was doubtful how 
to account for the immunity of these 
priests, etre Oela mpovolg...elre dvrt50- 
Tos Tia Suvdueot TovToOV ovuPalvorTos. 
See also Plin. N. H. ii. 93 § 98 ‘lo- 
cum... matris tantum magne sacerdoti 
innoxium.’ Dion Cass. (Xiphil. ) xviii, 


xxiii. 6. 18 also mentions this mar- 
vel, but speaks cautiously, ‘ut asse- 
runt quidam,’ and adds ‘quod qua 
causa eveniat, rationibus physicis per- 
mittatur.’ Comp. Anthol. yi. p. 190 
Ei ris dmdyéacOat pev dxvel Oavdrov 8 
émiOuuet, é& ‘IepGs roAews puxpdv vSwp 
miérw; Stobeus Hcl. i. 34, p. 680. La- 
borde states (p. 83) that he discovered 
by experiment that the waters are 
sometimes fatal to animal life and 
sometimes perfectly harmless; and if 
this be substantiated, we have a solu- 
tion of the marvel. Other modern 
travellers, who have visited the Pluto- 
nium, are Cockerell (Leake p. 342), 
and Svoboda. In Svoboda’s work a 
chemical analysis of the waters is given. 
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of the East, more especially from Egypt’. By the multitude 
of her temples Hierapolis established her right to the title of 
the ‘sacred city,’ which she bore’. 

Though at this time we have no record of famous citizens The birth- 
at Hierapolis, such as graced the annals of Laodicea, yet a gene- Piece 
ration or two later she numbered among her sons one nobler 
far than the rhetoricians and sophists, the millionaires and 
princes, of whom her neighbour could boast. The lame slave 
Epictetus, the loftiest of heathen moralists, must have been 
growing up to manhood when the first rumours of the Gospel 
reached his native city. Did any chance throw him across 
the path of Epaphras, who first announced the glad-tidings 
there? Did he ever meet the great Apostle himself, while Epictetus 
dragging out his long captivity at Rome, or when after his eae bat 
release he paid his long-promised visit to the valley of the 
Lycus? We should be glad to think that these two men met 
together face to face—the greatest of Christian, and the great- 
est of heathen preachers. Such a meeting would solve more 
than one riddle. A Christian Epictetus certainly was not: 
his Stoic doctrine and his Stoic morality are alike apparent ; 
but nevertheless his language presents some strange coinci- 
dences with the Apostolic writings, which would thus receive 
an explanation®. It must be confessed however, that of any 
outward intercourse between the Apostle and the philosopher 
history furnishes no hint. 

3. While the sites of Laodicea and Hierapolis are con- 3, Conos- 
spicuous, so that they were early identified by their ruins, Difficulty 
the same is not the case with CoLoss#. Only within the eee 
present generation has the position of this once famous city site. 
been ascertained, and even now it lacks the confirmation of any 


1 On a coin of Hierapolis, Pluto- where in this neighbourhood. At 


Serapis appears seated, while before 
him stands Isis with a sistrum in her 
hand; Waddington Voyage etc. p. 24. 
See also Mionnet ty. pp. 296, 305; 
Leake Num. Hell. p. 66. 

The worship of Serapis appears else- 


Chonsz (Colosse) is an inscription 
recording a vow to this deity; Le Bas 
Asie Mineure inser. 1693 b. 

2 Steph. Byz. s.v. dé rob lepa mod- 
Ad exeu. 

® See Philippians, p. 313 sq. 
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inscription found im sitw and giving the name}, Herodotus 
states that in Colosse the river Lycus disappears in a sub- 
terranean cave, emerging again at a distance of about five 
stades’; and this very singular landmark—the underground 
passage of a stream for half a mile—might be thought to have 
placed the site of the city beyond the reach of controversy. 
But this is not the case. In the immediate neighbourhood of 
the only ruins which can possibly be identified with Colossz, 
no such subterranean channel has been discovered. But on the 
other hand the appearance of the river at this point suggests 
that at one time the narrow gorge through which it runs, as 
it traverses the ruins, was overarched for some distance with in- 
crustations of travertine, and that this natural bridge was broken 
up afterwards by an earthquake, so as to expose the channel 


of the stream’, 


1 See however a mutilated inscrip- 
tion (Boeckh Corp. Inser. 3956) with 
the letters... HNN, found near Chone. 

2 Herod. vii. 30 daixero és Kodoocds, 
modw weyadny Ppvylns, ev 7H AUKos mro- 
Tapos és xdoua yijs éoBah\wv apavl fe- 
Tat, éreira bia oTadlwy ws mévre pd- 
Nord Kn dvadawouevos Exdrd0t Kal odTos 
és Tov Mataydpor. 

3 This is the explanation of Hamil- 
ton (1. p. 509 sq.), who (with the doubt- 
ful exception of Laborde) has the merit 
of having first identified and described 
the site of Colosse. It stands on the 
Tchoruk $4 (Lycus) at the point where 
it is joined by two other streams, the 
Bounar Bashi S@ and the Ak-Sf. In 
confirmation of his opinion, Hamilton 
found a tradition in the neighbourhood 
that the river had once been covered 
over at this spot (p.522). He followed 
the course of the Lycus for some dis- 
tance without finding any subterrane- 
an channel (p. 521 8q.). 

It is difficult to say whether the fol- 
lowing account in Strabo xii, 8 § 16 
(p. 578) refers to the Lycus or not; 


This explanation seems satisfactory. If it be 


dbpos Kaduos €& od xal 6 Adxos pet kal 
d\Nos omdvuuos TH Sper TO mréov 8 
odros brd vis puels clr’ dvaxiWas cuvé- 
mecev els TAUTO Tois AANoLS ToTapols, éu- 
gpalveov dua kal To rodvTpHTov THs XMpas 
kat To edoeorov. If the Lycus is meant, 
may not ouvérecey imply that this re- 
markable feature had changed before 
Strabo wrote? 

Laborde (p. 103), who visited the 
place before Hamilton, though his ac- 
count was apparently not published 
till later, fixes on the same site for 
Colosse, but thinks that he has dis- 
covered the subterranean course of the 
Lycus, to which Herodotus refers, much 
higher up a stream, close to its source 
(‘a dix pas de cette source’), which he 
describes as ‘a deux lieues au nord de 
Colossx.’ Yet in the same paragraph 
he says ‘Or il [Hérodote, exact cice- 
rone] savait que le Lycus disparait 
prés de Coloss@, ville considérable de 
la Phrygie’ (the italics are his own). 
He apparently does not see the 
vast difference between his prés de 
Colosse thus widely interpreted and. 
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rejected, we must look for the underground channel, not within 

the city itself, as the words of Herodotus strictly interpreted 
require, but at some point higher up the stream. In either 

case there can be little doubt that these are the ruins of 
Colosse. The fact mentioned by Pliny’, that there is in this Petrifying 
city a river which turns brick into stone, is satisfied by a side ae 
stream flowing into the Lycus from the north, and laying 

large deposits of calcareous matter; though in this region, as 

we have seen, such a phenomenon is very far from rare. The 

site of Colossee then, as determined by these considerations, lies 

two or three miles north of the present town of Chonos, the 
medizval Chone, and some twelve miles east of Laodicea. 

The Lycus traverses the site of the ruins, dividing the city 

into two parts, the necropolis standing on the right or northern 

bank, and the town itself on the left. 

Commanding the approaches to a pass in the Cadmus range, Its ancient 
and standing on a great high-way communicating between Bago ce 
Eastern and Western Asia, Colosse at an early date appears 
as a very important place. Here the mighty host of Xerxes 
halted on its march against Greece; it is mentioned on this 


occasion as ‘a great city of Phrygia?’ 


Here too Cyrus remained 
seven days on his daring enterprise which terminated so 
fatally; the Greek captain, who records the expedition, speaks 
of it as ‘a populous city, prosperous and great®’ But after 


this time its glory seems to wane. The political supremacy 


the precise év rf of Herodotus himself. 
Obviously no great reliance can be 
placed on the accuracy of a writer, 
who treats his authorities thus. The 
subterranean stream which Laborde 
saw, and of which he gives a view 
(pl. xl), may possibly be the pheno- 
menon to which Herodotus alludes ; but 
if so, Herodotus has expressed himself 
very carelessly, On the whole Hamil- 
ton’s solution seems much more proba- 
ble. See however Anatolica p. 117 sq. 

Arundell’s account (Seven Churches 
p. 98 sq., Asia Minor p. 160 sq.) is 


very confused and it is not clear 
whether he has fixed on the right site 
for Colossw®; but it bears testimony to 
the existence of two subterranean 
courses of rivers, though neither of 
them is close enough to the city to 
satisfy Herodotus’ description. 

1 Plin. N. H. xxxi.2§20. This is 
the Ak-SG, which has strongly petrify- 
ing qualities, 

2 Herod. vii. 30. See p. 14, note 2. 

3 Xen. Anab. i. 2. 6 éfehavver 1a Bpv- 
ylas...ets KoNooods, médw olkovpévny, 
evdalyova Kal weydAnv. 
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of Laodicea and the growing popularity of Hierapolis gradu- 
ally drain its strength; and Strabo, writing about two genera- 
tions before St Paul, describes it as a ‘small town’’ in the 
district of which Laodicea was the capital. We shall there- 
fore be prepared to find that, while Laodicea and Hierapolis 
both hold important places in the early records of the Church, 
Colossze disappears wholly from the pages of history. Its com- 
parative insignificance is still attested by its ruins, which are 
few and meagre’, while the vast remains of temples, baths, 
theatres, aqueducts, gymnasia, and sepulchres, strewing the 
extensive sites of its more fortunate neighbours, still bear wit- 
It is not 
even mentioned by Ptolemy, though his enumeration of towns 
includes several inconsiderable places*. Without doubt Colossze 
was the least important church to which any epistle of St Paul 
is addressed. 

And perhaps also we may regard the variation in the 
orthography of the name as another indication of its com- 
parative obscurity and its early extinction. 


ness to their ancient prosperity and magnificence. 


Are we to write 
Oolosse or Colasse? So far as the evidence goes, the con- 
clusion would seem to be that, while Colosse alone occurs 
during the classical period and in St Paul's time, it was after- 
wards supplanted by Colasse, when the town itself had either 


disappeared altogether or was already passing out of notice‘, 


1 rédicua, Strabo xii. 8. 13 (p. 576). 
Plin. N. H. v. 32. § 41 writes ‘Phrygia 
...oppida ibi celeberrima preter jam 
dicta, Ancyra, Andria, Celene, Colos- 
se,’ etc. The commentators, referring 
to this passage, overlook the words 
‘preter jam dicta,’ and represent Pliny 
as calling Colosse ‘oppidum celeberri- 
mum,’ Not unnaturally they find it 
difficult to reconcile this expression 
with Strabo’s statement. But in fact 
Pliny has already exhausted all the 
considerable towns, Hierapolis, Lao- 
dicea, Apamea, etc., and even much 
less important places than these (see 


y. 28, 29 § 29), so that only decayed 
and third-rate towns remain. The 
Ancyra here mentioned is not the 
capital of Galatia, but a much smaller 
Phrygian town. 

2 Laborde p., 102 ‘De cette grande 
célébrité de Colosse il ne reste presque 
rien: ce sont des substructions sans 
suite, des fragments sans grandeur; 
les restes d’un théatre de médiocre 
dimension, une acropole sans hardi- 
esse,’ etc.; comp. Anatolica p. 115. 

5 Geogr. Y. 2. 

4 All Greek writers till some cen- 
turies after the Christian era write it 
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Considered ethnologically, these three cities are generally Ethnologi- 
regarded as belonging to Phrygia. But as they are situated fans 
on the western border of Phrygia, and as the frontier line 


the three 
cities, 
separating Phrygia from Lydia and Caria was not distinctly 


Kodoscal: so Herod. vii. 30, Xen. 
Anab. i. 2. 6, Strabo xii. 8, 13, Diod. 
xiv. 80, Polywn. Strat. vii. 16. 13 
though in one or more mss of some 
of these authors it is written KoX\accai, 
showing the tendency of later scribes. 
Colossé is also the universal form in 
Latin writers. The coins moreover, even 
as late as the reign of Gordian (a.D. 238 
—244) when they ceased to be struck, 
universally have KOAOCCHNO! (or KO- 
AOCHNO!); Mionnet rv. p. 267 8q.: 
see Babington Numismatic Chronicle 
New series m1. p. 1 8q., 6. In Hie- 
rocles (Synecd. p. 666, Wessel.) and 
in the Apostolic Constitutions (vii. 46) 
Kodacoat seems to be the original read- 
ing of the text, and in later Byzan- 
tine writers this form is common. If 
Prof. Babington (p. 3) were right in 
supposing that it is connected with 
KoAogoos, the question of the correct 
spelling might be regarded as settled ; 
but in a Phrygian city over which so 
many Eastern nations swept in suc- 
cession, who shall say to what lan- 
guage the name belonged, or what are 
its affinities ? 

Thus, judging from classical usage, 
we should say that Ko\ogcal was the 
old form and that Kodacoat did not 
supplant it till some time after St 
Paul’s age. This view is confirmed 
by a review of the authorities for the 
different readings in the New Testa- 
ment. 

In the opening of the epistle (i. 1) 
the authorities for éy Kodoscais are 
overwhelming. Itis read by NBDFGL 
(A is obliterated here and C is want- 
ing); and in the Old Latin, Vulgate, 
and Armenian Versions. On the other 


COL, 


hand év Kodacoais is read by KP. 17. 
37. 47, and among the versions by the 
Memphitic and the Philoxenian Syriac 


(mamas, though the marg. 
gives KOACCAIC). In the Peshito also 
the present reading represents Kodac- 
cats, but as the vowel was not express- 
ed originally and depends on the later 
pointing, its authority can hardly be 
quoted. The Thebaic is wanting here. 

In the heading of the epistle how- 
ever there is considerably more au- 
thority for the form in a. Kodaccaers 
is the reading of AB* KP . 37 (Koda- 
caes). 47. CO is wanting here, but has 
Kodacoaes in the subscription. On 
the other hand KoNogcaes (or Kodoo- 
gais) appears in NB! (according to 
Tregelles, but B? Tisch.; see his introd. 
p- Xxxxvili) DFG (but G has left Ko- 
Aaccaes in the heading of one page, 
and Ko\aocaes in another) L. 17 (Ko- 
Aooaes), in the Latin Version, and in 
the margin of the Philoxenian Syriac. 
The readings of both Peshito and 
Philoxenian (text) here depend on the 
vocalisation ; and those of other ver- 
sions are not recorded, In the sub- 
scription the preponderance of au- 
thority is even more favourable to 
Kodaccaers. 

Taking into account the obvious. 
tendency which there would be in 
scribes to make the title mpds KoXoo- 
gae’s Or mpds Kodaooae’s conform to 
the opening év Kodogcais or év Kolao- 
cats, a8 shown in G, we seem to 
arrive at the conclusion that, while é 
Kodoccats was indisputably the original 
reading in the opening, mpds Kolac- 
cae’s was probably the earlier reading 
in the title. If so, the title must have 
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traced, this designation is not persistent’. Thus Laodicea is 
sometimes assigned to Caria, more rarely to Lydia’; and again, 
Hierapolis is described as half Lydian, half Phrygian*. On 
the other hand I have not observed that Colossz is ever re- 
garded as other than Phrygian‘, partly perhaps because the 
notices relating to it belong to an earlier date when these 
several names denoted political as well as ethnological divi- 
sions, and their limits were definitely marked in consequence, 


but chiefly because it lies some miles to the east of the other 


cities, and therefore farther from the doubtful border land. 


Phrygia however ceased to have any political significance, 
when this country came under the dominion of the Romans. 
Politically speaking, the three cities with the rest of the 


been added at a somewhat later date ; 
which is not improbable. 

Connected with this question is the 
variation in the adjectival form, -yvds 
or-aevs. Parallels to this double ter- 
mination occur in other words; e. g. 
Aoxiunvds, Aoximweds; Aaodixnvds, Aao- 
duxe’s 3 Nexanvés, Nixae’s 3; Dayahacon- 
vos, Dayadaccevs, etc. The coins, while 
they universally exhibit the form in o, 
are equally persistent in the termina- 
tion -nvés, KOAOCCHNON ; and it is 
curious that to the form Kodosanvol 
in Strabo xii. 8 § 16 (p. 578) there is 
a various reading Kodacoae’s. Thus, 
though there is no necessary con- 
nexion between the two, the termina- 
tion -nvbs seems to go with the o form, 
and the termination -ae’s with the a 
form. 

For the above reasons I have written 
confidently év Kodoocais in the text, 
and with more hesitation mpds Ko\ac- 
cae?s in the superscription. 

1 Strabo, xiii, 4. 12 (p. 628) 7a & 
etfs érl ra vbria pepy Tots Toots ToOUTOLs 
éumdokds exec péxpt mpds tov Tadpor, 
wore kal Ta Ppvya Kal Ta Kapexa kal 
ra Avdia kal ére Ta THY Muody dvcdid- 
kpira elvar mapamlrrovra els d\dnAa* 


els 6& Thy otyxvow Tabrnv ob piKpa 
ouvh\auBave. Td Tods ‘Pwyualouvs wh Kata 
pira duedety avrovs K.T.A. 

2 To Phrygia, Strabo xii. 8. 13 (p. 
576), Polyb. v. 57, and so generally; 
to Caria, Orac. Sibyll. iii. 472 Kapév 
dyhaov doru, Ptol. v. 2, Philostr. Vit. 
Soph. i. 25 (though in the context 
Philostratus adds that at one time 77 
Ppvylg Ewerdrrero); to Lydia, Steph. 
Byz. s.v. On the coins the city is 
sometimes represented as seated be- 
tween two female figures ppyria and 
Kapld; Hckhel mi. p. 160, comp. 
Mionnet rv. p. 329. From its situation 
on the confines of the three countries 
Laodicea seems to have obtained the 
surname Trimitaria or Trimetaria, by 
which it is sometimes designated in 
later times: see below, and comp. 
Wesseling, Itin. p. 665. 

3 Steph. Byz. s. v. says weratd Dpv- 
ylas cal Avdias médus. But generally 
Hierapolis is assigned to Phrygia: e.g. 
Ptol, v. 2, Vitruv. viii. 3 § ro. 

4 Colosse is assigned to Phrygia in 
Herod. vii. 30, Xen. Anab. i. 2. 6, 
Strabo xii, 8. 13, Diod. xiv. 80, Plin. 
N. H. v. 32 § 41, Polyen. Strat. vii. 
TOshLe 
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Cibyratic union belonged at this time to Asia, the procon- 
sular province’, As an Asiatic Church accordingly Laodicea 
is addressed in the Apocalyptic letter. To this province they 
had been assigned in the first instance; then they were handed 
over to Cilicia*; afterwards they were transferred and retrans- 
ferred from the one to the other; till finally, before the Chris- 
tian era, they became a permanent part of Asia, their original 
province. Here they remained, until the close of the third 
century, when a new distribution of the Roman empire was 
made, and the province of Phrygia Prima, afterwards called 
Pacatiana, was created with Laodicea as its capital®, 

The Epistle to the Colossians supposes a powerful Jewish 
colony in Laodicea and the neighbourhood. We are not how- 
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Important 
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ever left to draw this inference from the epistle alone, but the ™ this 


fact is established by ample independent testimony. When, 
with the insolent licence characteristic of Oriental kings, An- 
tiochus the Great transplanted two thousand Jewish families 
from Babylonia and Mesopotamia into Lydia and Phrygia ‘, 
we can hardly doubt that among the principal stations of these 
new colonists would be the two most thriving cities of Phrygia, 
which were also the two most important settlements of the 
Syrian kings, Apamea and Laodicea, the one founded by 
his grandfather Antiochus the First, the other by his father 
Antiochus the Second. If the commercial importance of Apa- 
mea at this time was greater (for somewhat later it was reck- 
oned second only to Ephesus among the cities of Asia Minor 


1 After the year B.c. 49 they seem 


sense, as applying to the Roman pyro- 
to have been permanently attached to 1 


vince. 


‘Asia’: before that time they are 
bandied about between Asia and Ci- 
licia. These alternations are traced by 
Bergmann de Asia provincia (Berlin, 
1846) and in Philologus u. 4 (1847) 
p. 641 8q. See Marquardt Rim. Staats- 
verwalt. 1. p. 176 sq. Laodicea is 
assigned to ‘Asia’ in Boeckh Corp. 
Inser. 6512, 6541, 6626. 

The name ‘Asia’ will be used 
throughout this chapter in its political 


2 Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 67 ‘ex pro- 
vincia mea Ciliciensi, cui scis rpets 
dvoxjoes Asiaticas [i.e. Cibyraticam, 
Apamensem, Synnadensem] attributas 
fuisse’; ad Alt. y. 21 ‘mea expectatio 
Asis nostrarum dicecesium’ and ‘in 
hac mea Asia.’ See also above, p. 7, 
notes 2, 3. 

3 Hierocles Synecd. p. 664 sq. (Wes- 
sel.): see Marquardt l.c. p. 190. 

4 Joseph. Antig. xii. 3, 4. 
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as a centre of trade), the political rank of Laodicea stood 
higher’. 
this latter city especially is pointed out by its position, for it 
A Jewish settle- 
ment once established, the influx of their fellow-countrymen 


When mention is made of Lydia and Phrygia’, 
stood near the frontier of the two countries. 
would be rapid and continuous. Accordingly under the Roman 
domination we find them gathered here in very large numbers. 
When Flaccus the propretor of Asia (B.C. 62), who was afterwards 
accused of maladministration in his province and defended by 
Cicero, forbade the contributions of the Jews to the temple- 
worship and the consequent exportation of money to Palestine, 
he seized as contraband not less than twenty pounds weight in 
gold in the single district of which Laodicea was the capital *. 
Calculated at the rate of a half-shekel for each man, this sum 
represents a population of more than eleven thousand adult 
freemen‘: for women, children, and slaves were exempted. It 
must be remembered however, that this is only the sum which 


1 Strabo xii. 8 13 (p. 576) elra 
*Amduea % KiBwrds Neyoudvn cal Aao- 
Sixeca altrep elot uéyrorar TG Kata Thy 
Ppvylay wédewy. Below § 15 (p. 577) 
he says ’Amduea 8 éorlv éumdbpiov pwéya 
THs ldlws eyoudyns ’Aolas Sevrepedov 
pera thy “Edecov. The relative im- 
portance of Apamea and Laodicea two 
or three generations earlier than St 
Paul may be inferred from the notices 
in Cicero; but there is reason for 
thinking that Laodicea afterwards grew 
more rapidly than Apamea. 

2 In Josephus 1. c. the words are ra 
Kata THY Ppvylay cal Aviiav, the two 
names being under the vinculum of 
the one article: while immediately 
afterwards Lydia is dropped and Phry- 
gia alone named, méuwac tivds... els 
Povylav. 

3 Cic. pro Flacc. 28 ‘Sequitur auri 
illa invidia Judaici...Quum aurum Ju- 
dzorum nomine quotannis ex Italia et 
ex omnibus provinciis Hierosolyma 


exportari soleret, Flaccus sanxit edicto 
ne ex Asia exportari liceret...multitu- 
dinem Judworum, flagrantem non- 
numquam in concionibus, pro repub- 
lica contemnere gravitatis summs 
fuit...Apames manifesto comprehen- 
sum ante pedes pretoris in foro ex- 
pensum est auri pondo centum paullo 
minus...Laodices viginti pondo paullo 
amplius.’ 

Josephus (Antig. xiv. 7. 2), quoting 
the words of Strabo, réupas 5¢ Mi@pi- 
Sdrns els KO @\aBe...7a rv “Tovdalwy 
éxraxoota Té\avra, explains this enor- 
mous sum as composed of the temple- 
offerings of the Jews which they sent 
to Cos for safety out of the way of 
Mithridates. 

4 This calculation supposes (1) That 
the half-skekel weighs r1o gr.; (2) That 
the Roman pound is 5050 gr.: (3) 
That the relation of gold to silver was 
at this time as 12:1. This last esti- 
mate is possibly somewhat too high. 
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the Roman officers succeeded in detecting and confiscating ; 
and that therefore the whole Jewish population would pro- 
bably be much larger than this partial estimate implies. The 
amount seized at Apamea, the other great Phrygian centre, 


was five times as large as this’. Somewhat later we have a Other 
evidence, 


document purporting to be a decree of the Laodiceans, in which 
they thank the Roman Consul for a measure granting to 
Jews the liberty of observing their sabbaths and practising 
other rites of their religion*®; and though this decree is pro- 
bably spurious, yet it serves equally well to show that at this 
time Laodicea was regarded as an important centre of the 
dispersion in Asia Minor. To the same effect may be quoted 
the extravagant hyperbole in the Talmud, that when on a cer- 
tain occasion an insurrection of the Jews broke out in Caesarea 
the metropolis of Cappadocia, which brought down upon their 
heads the cruel vengeance of king Sapor and led to a mas- 
sacre of 12,000, ‘the wall of Laodicea was cloven with the 
sound of the harpstrings’ in the fatal and premature mer- 
riment of the insurgents®*. This place was doubtless singled 


1 The coinage of Apamea affords a stated to have rested there. Whether 


striking example of Judaic influence 
at a later date. On coins struck at 
this place in the reigns of Severus, 
Macrinus, and the elder Philip, an 
ark is represented floating on the 
waters. Within are a man and a wo- 
man: on the roof a bird is perched ; 
while in the air another bird ap- 
proaches bearing an olive-branch in 
its claws. The ark bears the inscrip- 
«tion NWE. Outside are two standing 
figures, a man and a woman (ap- 
parently the same two who have been 
represented within the ark), with their 
hands raised as in the attitude of 
prayer. The connexion of the ark 
of Noah with Apamea is explained by 
a passage in one of the Sibylline 
Oracles (i, 261 sq.), where the moun- 
tain overhanging Apamea is identified 
with Ararat, and the ark («:Pwrds) is 


this Apamea obtained its distinctive 
surname of Cibotus, the Ark or Chest, 
from its physical features or from its 
position as the centre of taxation and 
finance for the district, or from some 
other cause, it is difficult to say. In 
any case this surname might naturally 
suggest to those acquainted with the 
Old Testament a connexion with the 
deluge of Noah; but the idea would 
not have been adopted in the coinage 
of the place without the pressure of 
strong Jewish influences. On these 
coins see Eckhel Doctr. Num. Vet. ut. 
p. 132 sq., and the paper of Sir F. 
Madden in the Numismatic Chronicle 
N.S. vi. p. 173 Sq. (1866), where they 
are figured. 

» Joseph. Ant. xiv. Io. 21. 

3 Talm. Babl. Moéd Katon 26a, quot- 
ed by Neubauer, La Géograuphie du 
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out, because it had a peculiar interest for the Jews, as one 
of their chief settlements’. It will be remembered also, that 
Phrygia is especially mentioned among those countries which 
furnished their quota of worshippers at Jerusalem, and were 
thus represented at the baptism of the Christian Church on 
the great day of Pentecost’. 

Mention has already been made of the traffic in dyed wools, 
which formed the staple of commerce in the valley of the 
Lycus*. It may be inferred from other notices that this branch 
of trade had a peculiar attraction for the Jews‘. If so, their 
commercial instincts would constantly bring fresh recruits to a 
colony which was already very considerable. But the neighbour- 
hood held out other inducements besides this. Hierapolis, the 
gay watering place, the pleasant resort of idlers, had charms 
for them, as well as Laodicea the busy commercial city. At 
least such was the complaint of stricter patriots at home. 
‘The wines and the baths of Phrygia,’ writes a Talmudist bit- 


terly, ‘have separated the ten tribes from Israel *.’ 


Talmud p. 319, though he seems to 
have misunderstood the expression 
quoted in the text, of which he gives 
the sense, ‘Cette ville tremblait au 
bruit des fléches qu’on avait tirées.’ 

It is probably this same Lacdicea 
which is meant in another Talmudical 
passage, Talm. Babl. Baba Metziah 
84a (also quoted by Neubauer, p. 311), 
in which Elijah appearing to R. Ish- 
mael ben R. Jose, says ‘ Thy father 
fied to Asia; flee thou to Laodicea,’ 
where Asia is supposed to mean 
Sardis. 

1 An inscription found at Rome in 
the Jewish cemetery at the Porta Por- 
tuensis (Boeckh Corp. Inser. 9916) 
runs thus; €NOA . KITE . AMMIA . 
[e}iloyAea . aTTo . AdAIKIAC. KA, 
i.e. &@a xeirac “Auula “IovSala dd 
Aaodixelas. Probably Laodicea on the 
Lycus is meant. Perhaps also we 
may refer another inscription (6478), 
which mentions one Trypho from Lao- 


dicea on the Lycus, to a Jewish 
source. 

2 Acts li. ro. 

3 See p. 4. 

* Acts xvi. rq. Is there an allusion 
to this branch of trade in the message 
to the Church of Laodicea, Rey. iii. 17 
ovx ofSas dre od ef 6...yuurds' cuuSov- 
Netw oor dyopdoa ... iudria Nevxd Wa 
mwepiSddy, x.7.\.? The only other of the 
seven messages, which contains an 
allusion to the white garments, is ad- 
dressed to the Church of Sardis, where 
again there might be a reference to the 
Bduua Sapdiavnxey (Arist. Pax 1174, 
Acharn, 112) and the gowxrxides Sapdia- 
vixal (Plato Com. in Athen. 1. p. 48 8) 
of the comic poets. 

> Talm. Babl. Sabbath 147 b, quoted 
by Neubauer La Géographie du Talmud 
p. 317: see Wiesner Schol. zum Babyl. 
Talm. p. 259 8q., and p. 207 sq. On 
the word translated ‘baths,’ see Rapo- 
port’s Erech Millin p. 113, col. 1. 
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There is no ground for supposing that, when St Paul wrote St Paul 
his Epistle to the Colossians, he had ever visited the church vectra 
in which he evinces so deep an interest. Whether we ex- oe 
amine the narrative in the Acts, or whether we gather up wrote. 
the notices in the epistle itself, we find no hint that he had 
ever been in this neighbourhood; but on the contrary some 
expressions indirectly exclude the supposition of a visit to the 
district. 

It is true that St Luke more than once mentions Phrygia What is 
as lying on St Paul’s route or as witnessing his labours. Pana 
But Phrygia was a vague and comprehensive term; nor can St Luke? 
we assume that the valley of the Lycus was intended, unless 
the direction of his route or the context of the narrative dis- 
tinctly points to this south-western corner of Phrygia. In 
neither of the two passages, where St Paul is stated to have 
travelled through Phrygia, is this the case. 

1. On his second missionary journey, after he has revisited 1.StPaul’s 
and confirmed the churches of Pisidia and Lycaonia founded phere 
on his first visit, he passes through ‘the Phrygian and Galatian eae 
country’.’ I have pointed out elsewhere that this expression ary jour- 
must be used to denote the region which might be called in- ee 
differently Phrygia or Galatia—the land which had originally 
belonged to the Phrygians and had afterwards been colonised 
by the Gauls; or the parts of either country which lay in the 
immediate neighbourhood of this debatable ground*. This 
region lies considerably north and east of the valley of the 
Lycus. Assuming that the last of the Lycaonian and Pisidian 
towns at which St Paul halted was Antioch, he would not 
on any probable supposition approach nearer to Colosse than 
Apamea Cibotus on his way to ‘the Phrygian and Galatian 


country,’ nor indeed need he have gone nearly so far west- 


1 Acts xvi. 6 Thy Pevylay cal Tada- iii. 1 rhs “Irovpalas kal Tpoaxwvtridos 
ruchy xwpav, the correct reading. For  ydpas, Acts xiii, 14’Avribyecay 77)v Tote 
this use of Ppvyiavy as an adjective  dtav (the correct reading). 
comp. Mark i. 5 raca 7 Iovdala xdpa, 2 See Galatians, p. 18 sq., 22. 

Joh. iii. 22 els thy “Iovdalay yar, Luke 
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ward as this. And again on his departure from this region 
he journeys by Mysia to Troas, leaving ‘ Asia’ on his left hand 
and Bithynia on his right. Thus the notices of his route con- 
spire to show that his path on this occasion lay far away from 
the valley or the Lycus. 

2. But if he was not brought into the neighbourhood 
of Colosse on his second missionary journey, it is equally 
improbable that he visited it on his third. So far as regards 
Asia Minor, he seems to have confined himself to revisiting 
the churches already founded; the new ground which he broke 
was in Macedonia and Greece. Thus when we are told that 
during this third journey St Paul after leaving Antioch ‘ passed 
in order through the Galatian country and Phrygia, confirm- 
ing all the disciples’? we can hardly doubt that ‘the Galatian 
country and Phrygia’ in this latter passage denotes essentially 
the same region as ‘the Phrygian and Galatian country’ in 
the former. The slight change of expression is explained by 
the altered direction of his route. In the first instance his 
course, as determined by its extreme limits—Antioch in Pisidia 
its starting-point, and Alexandria Troas its termination— 
would be northward for the first part of the way, and thus 
would lie on the border land of Phrygia and Galatia; whereas 
on this second occasion, when he was travelling from Antioch 
in Syria to Ephesus, its direction would be generally from 
east to west, and the more strictly Galatian district would 
be traversed before the Phrygian. If we suppose him to leave 
Galatia at Pessinus on its western border, he would pass 
along the great highway—formerly a Persian and at this 
time a Roman road—by Synnada and Sardis to Ephesus, 
traversing the heart of Phrygia, but following the valleys of 
the Hermus and Cayster, and separated from the Meander 
and Lycus by the high mountain ranges which bound these 
latter to the north ®. 


1 Acts xviii, 23. St Paul and St Luke is not the country 
2M. Renan (Saint Paul pp. 51 sq., properly so called, but that they are 
126, 313) maintains that the Galatia of | speaking of the Churches of Pisidian 
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Thus St Luke’s narrative seems to exclude any visit of The infer- 
ence from 


the Apostle to the Churches of the Lycus before his first 


Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, 
which lay within the Roman province of 
Galatia. This interpretation of Gala- 
tia necessarily affects his view of St 
Paul’s routes (pp. 126 sq., 331 8q.); and 
he supposes the Apostle on his third 
missionary journey to have passed 
through the valley of the Lycus, with- 
out however remaining to preach the 
Gospel there (pp. 331 8q., 356 8q., 362). 
As Antioch in Pisidia would on this 
hypothesis be the farthest church in 
‘Galatia and Phrygia’ which St Paul 
visited, his direct route from that city 
to Ephesus (Acts xviii, 23, xix. 1) 
would naturally lie by this valley. I 
have already (Galatians pp. 18 sq., 22) 
stated the serious objections to which 
this interpretation of ‘Galatia’ is open, 
and (if I mistake not) have answered 
most of M. Renan’s arguments by an- 
ticipation, But, as this interpretation 
nearly affects an important point in 
the history of St Paul's dealings with 
the Colossians, it is necessary to sub- 
ject it to a closer examination. 

Without stopping to enquire whe- 
ther this view is reconcilable with St 
Paul’s assertion (Col. ii. 1) that these 
churches in the Lycus valley ‘had not 
seen his face in the flesh,’ it will ap- 
pear (I think) that M. Renan’s argu- 
ments are in some cases untenable and 
in others may be turned against him- 
self. The three heads under which 
they may be conveniently considered 
are: (i) The use of the name ‘ Galatia’; 
(ii) The itinerary of St Paul’s travels; 
(iii) The historical notices in the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians. 

(i) On the first point, M. Renan 
states that St Paul was in the habit of 
using the official name for each dis- 
trict, and therefore called the country 
which extends from Antioch in Pisidia 


to Derbe ‘Galatia,’ supporting this 
view by the Apostle’s use of Asia, 
Macedonia, and Achaia (p. 51). The 
answer is that the names of these 
elder provinces had very generally su- 
perseded the local names, but this was 
not the case with the other districts of 
Asia Minor where the provinces had 
been formed at a comparatively late 
date. The usage of St Luke is a 
good criterion. He also speaks of 
Asia, Macedonia, and Achaia; but at 
the same time his narrative abounds 
in historical or ethnographical names 
which have no official import; e.g. 
Lycaonia, Mysia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, 
Phrygia. Where we have no evidence, 
it is reasonable to assume that St 
Paul’s usage was conformable to St 
Luke’s. And again, if we consider 
St Luke’s account alone, how insu- 
perable are the difficulties which this 
view of Galatia creates. The part of 
Asia Minor, with which we are imme- 
diately concerned, was comprised offi- 
cially in the provinces of Asia and 
Galatia. On M. Renan’s showing, St 
Luke, after calling Antioch a city of 
Pisidia (xiii, 14) and Lystra and Derbe 
cities of Lycaonia (xiv. 6), treats all 
the three, together with the interme- 
diate Iconium, as belonging to Galatia 
(xvi. 6, xviii. 23). He explains the in- 
consistency by saying that in the former 
case the narrative proceeds in detail, 
in the latter in masses. But if so, 
why should he combine a historical 
and ethnological name Phrygia with 
an official name Galatia in the same 
breath, when the two are different in 
kind and cannot be mutually exclusive? 
‘Galatia and Asia,’ would be intelligi- 
ble on this supposition, but not ‘Ga- 
latia and Phrygia.’ Moreover the very 
form of the expression in xvi. 6, ‘the 
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Roman captivity. And this inference is confirmed by St Paul’s 


own language to the Colossians. 


Phrygian and Galatian country’ (ac- 
cording to the correct reading which 
M. Renan neglects), appears in its stu- 
died vagueness to exclude the idea that 
St Luke means the province of Gala- 
tia, whose boundaries were precisely 
marked. And even granting that the 
Christian communities of Lycaonia 
and Pisidia could by a straining of 
language be called Churches of Gala- 
tia, is it possible that St Paul would 
address them personally as ‘ye fool- 
ish Galatians’ (Gal. iii. 1)? Such lan- 
guage would be no more appropriate 
than if a modern preacher in a fami- 
liar address were to appeal to the 
Poles of Warsaw as ‘ye Russians,’ or 
the Hungarians of Pesth as ‘ye Aus- 
trians,’ or the Irish of Cork as ‘ye 
Englishmen.’ 

(ii) In the itinerary of St Paul 
several points require consideration. 
(a) M. Renan lays stress on the fact 
that in Acts xvi. 6, xviii. 23, the order 
in which the names of Phrygia and 
Galatia occur is inverted. I seem to 
myself to have explained this satisfac- 
torily in the text. He appears to be 
unaware of the correct reading in xvi. 
6, tiv Ppvylavy cal Tararixhy xdpav 
(see Galatians p. 22), though it has an 
important bearing on St Paul’s proba- 
ble route, (0) He states that Troas 
was St Paul’s aim (‘]’objectif de Saint 
Paul’) in the one case (xvi. 6), and 
Ephesus in the other (xviii. 23): con- 
sequently he argues that Galatia, pro- 
perly so called, is inconceivable, as 
there was no reason why he should 
have made ‘this strange detour to- 
wards the north,’ The answer is that 
Troas was not his ‘objectif’ in the 
first instance, nor Ephesus in the 
second. On the first occasion St Luke 
states that the Apostle set out on his 


journey with quite different intentions, 
but that after he had got well to the 
north of Asia Minor he was driven bya 
series of divine intimations to proceed 
first to Troas and thence to cross over 
into Europe (see Philippians p. 48). 
This narrative seems to me to imply 
that he starts for his further travels 
from some point in the western part 
of Galatia proper. When he comes to 
the borders of Mysia, he designs bear- 
ing to the left and preaching in Asia; 
but a divine voice forbids him. He 
then purposes diverging to the right 
and delivering his message in Bithynia; 
but the same unseen power checks him 
again, Thus he is driven forward, and 
passes by Mysia to the coast at Troas 
(Acts xvi. 6—8). Here all is plain. 
But if we suppose him to start, not from 
some town in Galatia proper such as 
Pessinus, but from Antioch in Pisidia, 
why should Bithynia, which would be 
far out of the way, be mentioned at 
all? On the second occasion, St Paul’s 
primary object is to revisit the Gala- 
tian Churches which he had planted 
on the former journey (xviii. 23), and 
it is not till after he has fulfilled this 
intention that he goes to Ephesus. 
(c) M. Renan also calls attention to 
the difficulty of traversing ‘the central 
steppe’ of Asia Minor. ‘There was 
probably,’ he says, ‘at this epoch no 
route from Iconium to Aneyra,’ and in 
justification of this statement he re- 
fers to Perrot, de Gal. Rom. prov. p. 
102, 103. Hven so, there were regular 
roads from either Iconium or Antioch 
to Pessinus; and this route would serve 
equally well. Moreover the Apostle, who 
was accustomed to ‘perils of rivers, 
perils of robbers, perils in the wilder- 
ness’ (2 Cor. xi. 26), and who preferred 
walking from Troas to Assos (Acts xx. 
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He represents his knowledge of their continued progress, puree out 
and even of their first initiation, in the truths of the Gospel, Paul’sown 
as derived from the report of others. He describes himself *76°°8* 


13) while his companions sailed, would 
not be deterred by any rough or un- 
frequented paths. But the facts ad- 
duced by Perrot do not lend them- 
selves to any such inference, nor does 
he himself draw it. He cites an in- 
scription of the year a.p. 82 which 
speaks of A. Cesennius Gallus, the 
legate of Domitian, as a great road- 
maker throughout the Eastern pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor, and he suggests 
that the existing remains of a road be- 
tween Ancyra and Iconium may be 
part of this governor’s work. Even if 
the suggestion be adopted, it is highly 
improbable that no road should have 
existed previously, when we consider 
the comparative facility of construct- 
ing a way along this line of country 
(Perrot p. 103) and the importance of 
such a direct route. (d) ‘In the con- 
ception of the author of the Acts,’ 
writes M. Renan, ‘the two journeys 
across Asia Minor are journeys of con- 
firmation and not of conyersion (Acts 
XV. 36, 41, XVi. 5, 6, xviii. 23).’ This 
statement seems to me to be only 
partially true. In both cases St Paul 
begins his tour by confirming churches 
already established, but in both he 
advances beyond this and breaks new 
ground. In the former he starts with 
the existing churches of Lycaonia and 
Pisidia and extends his labours to 
Galatia: in the latter he starts with 
the then existing churches of Galatia, 
and carries the Gospel into Macedonia 
and Achaia. This, so far as I can dis- 
cover, was his general rule. 

(ui) The notices in the Galatian 
Epistles, which appear to M. Renan to 
favour his view, are these: (a) St Paul 
appears to have ‘had intimate rela- 
tions with the Galatian Church, at 


least as intimate as with the Corinth- 
ians and Thessalonians,’ whereas St 
Luke disposes of the Apostle’s preaching 
in Galatia very summarily, unless the 
communities of Lycaonia and Pisidia 
be included. But the Galatian Epis- 
tle by no means evinces the same 
close and varied personal relations 
which we find in the letters to these 
other churches, more especially to the 
Corinthians. And again; St Luke’s 
history is more or less fragmentary. 
Whole years are sometimes dismissed 
in a few verses. The stay in Arabia 
which made so deep an impression on 
St Paul himself is not even mention- 
ed: the three months’ sojourn in 
Greece, though doubtless full of stir- 
ring events, only occupies a single 
verse in the narrative (Acts xx. 3). 
St Luke appears to have joined St 
Paul after his visit to Galatia (xvi. 10); 
and there is no reason why he should 
have dwelt on incidents with which he 
had no direct acquaintance. (b) M. 
Renan sees in the presence of emis- 
saries from Jerusalem in the Galatian 
Churches an indication that Galatia 
proper is not meant, ‘It is improba- 
ble that they would have made such a 
journey.’ But why so? There were 
important Jewish settlements in Gala- 
tia proper (Galatians p. g sq.); there 
was a good road through Syria and 
Cilicia to Ancyra (Itin. Anton. p. 205 sq., 
Itin, Hierosol, p. 575 8q. ed. Wessel.) ; 
and if we find such emissaries as far 
away from Jerusalem as Corinth (2 Cor. 
xi. 13, etc.), there is at least no impro- 
bability that they should have reached 
Galatia. (c) Lastly; M. Renan thinks 
that the mention of Barnabas (Gal. ii. 
I, 9, 13) implies that he was person- 
ally known to the churches addressed, 
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as hearing of their faith in Christ and their love to the saints’. 
He recals the day when he first heard of their Christian pro- 
fession and zeal’. Though opportunities occur again and again 
where he would naturally have referred to his direct personal 
relations with them, if he had been their evangelist, he abstains 
from any such reference. He speaks of their being instructed 
in the Gospel, of his own preaching the Gospel, several times 
in the course of the letter, but he never places the two in 
any direct connexion, though the one reference stands in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the other*. Moreover, if he had 
actually visited Colosse, it must appear strange that he should 
not once allude to any incident occurring during his sojourn 
there, for this epistle would then be the single exception to 
his ordinary practice. And lastly; in one passage at least, if 
interpreted in its natural sense, he declares that the Colossians 
were personally unknown to him: ‘I would have you know, 
he writes, ‘how great a conflict I have for you and them that 
are in Laodicea and as many as have not seen my face in the 


flesh *” 


and therefore points to Lycaonia and 
Pisidia. But are we to infer on the 
same grounds that he was personally 
known to the Corinthians (1 Cor. ix. 6), 
and to the Colossians (Col. iv. 10)? In 
fact the name of Barnabas, as a fa- 
mous Apostle and an older disciple even 
than St Paul himself, would not fail to 
be well known in all the churches. 
On the other hand one or two notices 
in the Galatian Epistle present serious 
obstacles to M. Renan’s view. What 
are we to say for instance to St Paul’s 
statement, that he preached the Gos- 
pel in Galatia 60 do@éveay rijs capKos 
(iv. 13), i.e. because he was detained by 
sickness (see Galatians pp. 23 8q., 172), 
whereas his journey to Lycaonia and 
Pisidia is distinctly planned with a 
view to missionary work? Why again 
is there no mention of Timothy, who 
was much in St Paul’s company about 


this time, and who on this showing was 
himself a Galatian? Some mention 
would seem to be especially suggested 
where St Paulis justifying his conduct 
respecting the attempt to compel Titus 
to be circumcised, 

DColeiva. 

2 i. g da TodTo Kal iets, dd’ As Tué- 
pas jKovcamev, ov wavducba K.7.X. This 
corresponds to ver. 6 kaOws Kal év dpi, 
dp’ fs nuépas jxovcate kal éméyvwre 
Thy xdpw rod Qeod év ddyOelg. The 
day when they first heard the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, and the day when 
he first heard the tidings of this fact, 
are set against each other. 

% e.g. i. 5—8, 21—23, 25, 28, 29. 
ii. 5, 6. 

‘ii. 1 Oé\w ydp vuas eldévac HrlKov 
dyava eéxw vrep budv Kat rav év Aaodt- 
kela Kal Soot ovX édpaxay TO mpdowmdy 
Hou év capkl, Wa mapaxdnOdow al Kap- 
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But, if he was not directly their evangelist, yet to him Epaphras 
they were indirectly indebted for their knowledge of the truth. pes 
Epaphras had been his delegate to them, his representative eee 
in Christ. By Epaphras they had been converted to the Gos- 
pel. This is the evident meaning of a passage in the open- 
ing of the epistle, which has been much obscured by misreading 
and mistranslation, and which may be paraphrased thus: ‘The 
Gospel, which has spread and borne fruit throughout the rest 
of the world, has been equally successful among yourselves, 

This fertile growth has been manifested in you from the first 
day when the message of God’s grace was preached to you, 
and accepted by you—preached not as now with adulterations 
by these false teachers, but in its genuine simplicity by Epa- 
phras our beloved fellowservant ; he has been a faithful minister 
of Christ and a faithful representative of us, and from him we 


have received tidings of your love in the Spirit?) 


Olat avrav, ovpBiBacbevres x.7.X. The 
question of interpretation is whether 
the people of Colosse# and Laodicea 
belong to the same category with the 
dco, or not. The latter view is taken 
by one or two ancient interpreters 
(e.g. Theodoret in his introduction to 
the epistle), and has been adopted by 
several modern critics. Yet it is op- 
posed alike to grammatical and logical 
considerations. (1) The grammatical 
form is unfavourable; for the preposi- 
tion Jréep is not repeated, so that all 
the persons mentioned are included 
under a vinculum. (2) No adequate 
sense can be extracted from the pas- 
sage, so interpreted. For in this case 
what is the drift of the enumeration? 
If intended to be exhaustive, it does 
not fulfil the purpose; for nothing is 
said of others whom he had seen be- 
sides the Colossians and Laodiceans. 
If not intended to be exhaustive, it is 
meaningless; for there is no reason 
why the Colossians and Laodiceans 


especially should be set off against 
those whom he had not seen, or in- 
deed why in this connexion those whom 
he had not seen should be mentioned 
at all. The whole context shows that 
the Apostle is dwelling on his spiritual 
communion with and interest in those 
with whom he has had no personal com- 
munications. St Jerome (Ep. exxx. ad 
Demetr. § 2) has rightly caught the 
spirit of the passage; ‘Ignoti ad ig- 
notam scribimus, dumtaxat juxta fa- 
ciem corporalem. Alioquin interior 
homo pulcre sibi cognitus est illa 
notitia qua et Paulus apostolus Co- 
lossenses multosque credentium no- 
verat quos ante non viderat.’ For 
parallels to this use of kal dco, see 
the note on the passage. 

11.6 é& mwaytl 7@ koopw éorly Kap- 
mopopovuevov Kal avéavomuevov, Kas Kat 
év vuiv, ad’ ts tudoas Akovoare Kat 
éréyvwre thy xdpw Tod Oeod év ddnbelg, 
Kades éudbere dro Eragp& 0d ayarne 
Tod ouvdovrov nud, Os éoTW micros 
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How or when the conversion of the Colossians took place, 
Yet it can hardly be wrong 
to connect the event with St Paul’s long sojourn at Ephesus. 
Here he remained preaching for three whole years. It is 
possible indeed that during this period he paid short visits to 
other neighbouring cities of Asia: but if so, the notices in the 
Acts oblige us to suppose these interruptions to his residence 
in Ephesus to have been slight and infrequent’. Yet, though 
the Apostle himself was stationary in the capital, the Apostle’s 
influence and teaching spread far beyond the limits of the city 
and its immediate neighbourhood. 
geration when Demetrius declared that ‘almost throughout 
all Asia this Paul had persuaded and turned away much 
people*’ The sacred historian himself uses equally strong 
language in describing the effects of the Apostle’s preaching ; 
‘All they which dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord, 
both Jews and Greeks*’ In accordance with these notices 
the Apostle himself in an epistle written during this sojourn 
sends salutations to Corinth, not from the Church of Ephesus 
specially, as might have been anticipated, but from the 


It was hardly an exag- 


Uren Tudwv SuiKkovos Too Xpiorov, 6 Kal 
Spdoas tiv Thy vuav dydany év mvev- 
Mare. 

The various readings which obscure 
the meaning are these. (i) The re- 
ceived text for Kafws éudbere has xabas 
kal éudéere. With this reading the 
passage suggests that the instructions 
of Epaphras were superadded to, and 
so distinct from, the original evangeli- 
zation of Colosse ; whereas the correct 
text identifies them. (ii) For urép quay 
the received reading is vmép vuwr. 
Thus the fact that St Paul did not 
preach at Colosse in person, but 
through his representative, is obliterat- 
ed. In both cases the authority for 
the readings which I have adopted 
against the received text is over- 
whelming. 

The obscurity of rendering is in 


Kabas [kal] éuddere ao Exadpa, trans- 
lated in our English Version by the 
ambiguous expression, ‘as ye also 
learned of Epaphras.’ The true force 
of the words is, ‘ according as ye were 
taught by Epaphras,’ being an ex- 
planation of év d\nOelg. See the notes 
on the passage. 

1 See especially xx. 18 ‘Ye know, 
from the first day when I set foot on 
Asia, how I was with you all the time,’ 
and ver. 31 ‘For three years night and 
day I ceased not warning every one 
with tears.’ As it seems necessary to 
allow for a brief visit to Corinth (2 Cor. 
xii, 14, xiii. 1) during this period, other 
interruptions of long duration should 
not be postulated. 

2 Acts xix. 26. 

3 Acts xix. 10. 
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‘Churches of Asia’ generally’. St Luke, it should be ob- 
served, ascribes this dissemination of the Gospel, not to jour- 
neys undertaken by the Apostle, but to his preaching at Ephe- 
sus itself*, Thither, as to the metropolis of Western Asia, 
would flock crowds from all the towns and villages far and near. 
Thence they would carry away, each to his own neighbour- 
hood, the spiritual treasure which they had so unexpectedly 
found. 

Among the places thus represented at the Asiatic metro- Relations 
polis would doubtless be the cities lying in the valley of the seetebe 
Lycus. The relations between these places and Ephesus ap- Ephesus. 
pear to have been unusually intimate. The Concord of the 
Laodiceans and Ephesians, the Concord of the Hierapolitans 
and Ephesians, are repeatedly commemorated on medals struck 
for the purpose*, Thus the Colossians, Epaphras and Phile- The work 
mon, the latter with his household‘, and perhaps also the eee 
Laodicean Nymphas‘, would fall in with the Apostle of the Sy™phas, 
Gentiles and hear from his lips the first tidings of a heavenly 
life. 

But, whatever service may have been rendered by Philemon but especi- 
at. Colosse, or by Nymphas at Laodicea, it was to Epaphras ley 
especially that all the three cities were indebted for their 
knowledge of the Gospel. Though he was a Colossian by birth, 
she fervency of his prayers and the energy of his love are re- 
presented as extending equally to Laodicea and Hierapolis®, 

't is obvious that he looked upon himself as responsible for 
he spiritual well-being of all alike. 


? 1 Cor. xvi. 19 domdgovra vuas al 
KKAnoiae THs *Acias. In accordance 
ith these facts it should benoticed that 
Paul himself alluding to this period 
peaks of ‘Asia,’ as the scene of his 
uinistry (2 Cor. i. 8, Rom. xvi. 5). 

* Acts xix. 10 ‘disputing daily in 
ne School of Tyrannus ; and this con- 
nued for two years, so that all they 
hich dwelt in Asia, etc,’ 

* NAOAIKEWN . EDECION . OMO- 
Old, Eckhel 111. p. 165, Mionnet 1v, 


P- 324, 325» 331, 332, Suppl. vu. p. 
583, 586, 589; IEPATTOAEITON . E*be- 
CION . OMONOIA, Hckhel rz, p. 155, 
157, Mionnet tv. p. 299, 300, 307, 
Suppl. vil. p. 569; 571, 572; 574, 575: 
See Steiger Kolosser p. 50, and comp. 
Krause Civitat. Neocor. § 20. 

4 Philem. 1, 2, 19. 

5 Col. iv. 15. On the question 
whether the name is Nymphas or 
Nympha, see the notes there. 

6 iv. 12, 13. 
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St Paul We pass over a period of five or six years. St Paul’s 
Beet first captivity in Rome is now drawing to a close. During 
ee this interval he has not once visited the valley of the Lycus. 
He has, it is true, skirted the coast and called at Miletus, 
which lies near the mouth of the Meander; but, though the 
elders of Ephesus were summoned to meet him there’, no 


mention is made of any representatives from these more dis- 


tant towns. 
His I have elsewhere described the Apostle’s circumstances 
mentat during his residence in Rome, so far as they are known to 


Rome. us’. It is sufficient to say here, that though he is still a 
prisoner, friends new and old minister freely to his wants. 
Meanwhile the alienation of the Judaic Christians is complete. 
Three only, remaining faithful to him, are commemorated as 
honourable exceptions in the general desertion’. 


Colosse We have seen that Colosse was an unimportant place, and 
prough’ _ that it had no direct personal claims on the Apostle. We 


aes might therefore feel surprise that, thus doubly disqualified, 

dents. | it should nevertheless attract his special attention at a critical 
moment, when severe personal trials were superadded to ‘the 
care of all the churches. But two circumstances, the one 
affecting his public duties, the other private and personal, 
happening at this time, conspired to bring Colossee prominently 
before his notice. 

1. The 1. He had received a visit from EPAPHRAS. The dangerous 

aan: condition of the Colossian and neighbouring churches had 
filled the mind of their evangelist with alarm. A strange 
form of heresy had broken out in these brotherhoods—a com- 
bination of Judaic formalism with Oriental mystic specula- 
tion—and was already spreading rapidly. His distress was 
extreme. He gratefully acknowledged and reported their faith 
in Christ and their works of love’, But this only quickened 


his anxiety. He had ‘much toil for them’; he was ‘ever 


1 Acts xx. 16, 17. LOO the 2G) idig SEC Philippians 
2 See Philippians p. 6 sq. Pp. 17 8q. 51, Ay 
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wrestling in his prayers on their behalf” that they might 
stand fast and not abandon the simplicity of their earlier faith *. 
He came to Rome, we may suppose, for the express purpose 
of laying this state of things before the Apostle and seeking his 
counsel and assistance. 

2. But at the time when Epaphras paid this visit, St Paul te FOwuat 
was also in communication with another Colossian, who had allege 
visited Rome under very different circumstances. ONESIMUS, Rome. 
the runaway slave, had sought the metropolis, the common 
sink of all nations*, probably as a convenient hiding place, 
where he might escape detection among its crowds and make 
a livelihood as best he could. Here, perhaps accidentally, 
perhaps through the intervention of Epaphras, he fell in with 
his master’s old friend. The Apostle interested himself in his 
case, instructed him in the Gospel, and transformed him from a 
good-for-nothing slave * into a ‘faithful and beloved brother *’ 

This combination of circumstances called the Apostle’s at- Thetkpe: 
tention to the Churches of the Lycus, and more especially to ihe 
Colosse. His letters, which had been found ‘weighty and threo let- 
powerful’ in other cases, might not be unavailing now; and ee 
in this hope he took up his pen. Three epistles were written 
and despatched at the same time to this district. 

1. He addresses a special letter to the COLOSSIANS, written 1. The 
in the joint names of himself and Timothy, warning them Erigtee 


TO THE 

against the errors of the false teachers. He gratefully ac- pape 

<nowledges the report which he has received of their love 

und zeal®. He assures them of the conflict which agitates 

nim on their behalf*. He warns them to be on their guard 

igainst the delusive logic of enticing words, against the vain 

leceit of a false philosophy‘. The purity of their Christianity The theo- 
. logical and 

s endangered by two errors, recommended to them by their the practi- 


retical leaders—the one theological. the other practical— °#! erorof 


the Colos- 
sians. 
Lhe 35 1 4 Col. iv. 9; comp. Philem. r6. 
2 Tac. Ann. Xv. 44. 5 i. 3—9, 21 8q. 
3 Philem. 11 7rév mworé cou axpnoror ibs SE 
Te Li tiny a - ¢ 
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but both alike springing from the same source, the conception 
of matter as the origin and abode of evil. Thus, regarding 
God and matter as directly antagonistic and therefore apart 
from and having no communication with each other, they sought 
to explain the creation and government of the world by inter- 
posing a series of intermediate beings, emanations or angels, 
to whom accordingly they offered worship. At the same time, 
since they held that evil resided, not in the rebellious spirit of 
man, but in the innate properties of matter, they sought to 
overcome it by a rigid ascetic discipline, which failed after all 
to touch the springs of action. As both errors flowed from the 
same source, they must be corrected by the application of the 
same remedy, the Christ of the Gospel. In the Person of Christ, 
the one mediator between heaven and earth, is the true solution 
of the theological difficulty. Through the Life in Christ, the 
purification of the heart through faith and love, is the effectual 
triumph over moral evil. St Paul therefore prescribes to 
the Colossians the true teaching of the Gospel, as the best anti- 
dote to the twofold danger which threatens at once their theo- 
logical creed and their moral principles; while at the same 
time he enforces his lesson by the claims of personal affection, 
appealing to the devotion of their evangelist Epaphras on 
their behalf®. 

Of Epaphras himself we know nothing beyond the few but 
He did 


not return to Colosse as the bearer of the letter, but remained 


significant notices which connect him with Colosse *. 


1 i, 1—20, il. g, iii, 4. The two 
threads are closely interwoven in St 
Paul’s refutation, as these references 


note 4. The later tradition, which 
makes him bishop of Colosse, is doubt- 
less an inference from St Paul’s lan- 


will show. The connexion of the two 
errors, as arising from the same false 
principle, will be considered more in 
detail in the next chapter. 

2 i. 7, lV. 12. 

3 For the reasons why Epaphras 
cannot be identified with Epaphrodi- 
tus, who is mentioned in the Phi- 
lippian letter, see Philippians p. 61, 


guage and has no independent value. 
The further statement of the martyr- 
ologies, that he suffered martyrdom 
for his flock, can hardly be held to 
deserve any higher credit. His day is 
the 19th of July in the Western 
Calendar. His body is said to lie in 
the Church of S. Maria Maggiore at 
Rome. 
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behind with St Paul’. As St Paul in a tontemporary epistle 
designates him his fellow-prisoner’, it may be inferred that 

his zeal and affection had involved him in the Apostle’s cap- 

tivity, and that his continuance in Rome was enforced. But 
however this may be, the letter was placed in the hands of 
Tychicus, a native of proconsular Asia, probably of Ephesus *, Tychicus, 
who was entrusted with a wider mission at this time, and in its ae oe 
discharge would be obliged to visit the valley of the Lycus‘ rig tee 
At the same time he was accompanied by Onesimus, whom the 
Colossians had only known hitherto as a worthless slave, but 

who now returns to them with the stamp of the Apostle’s warm 
approval. St Paul says very little about himself, because 
Tychicus and Onesimus would be able by word of mouth to 
communicate all information to the Colossians®, But he sends The salu- 
one or two salutations which deserve a few words of explana- “"°"* 
tion. Epaphras of course greets his fellow-townsmen and 
children in the faith. Other names are those of Aristarchus 

the Thessalonian, who had been with the Apostle at Ephesus ® 

and may possibly have formed some personal connexion with 

the Colossians at that time: Mark, against whom apparently 

the Apostle fears that a prejudice may be entertained (perhaps 

the fact of his earlier desertion, and of St Paul’s dissatisfaction 

in consequence’, may have been widely known), and for whom 
therefore he asks a favourable reception at his approaching 

visit to Colossee, according to instructions which they had already 
received; and Jesus the Just, of whose relations with the 


prisoner at this time, and have been 
removed with his parents to Colosse. 


1 Col. iv. 12. 
2 Philem. 23 6 cuvaryyddwrbs pov. 


[he word may possibly have a meta- 
Jhorical sense (see Philippians p. 11); 
nut the literal meaning is more proba- 
le. St Jerome on Philem. 23 (vit. p. 
62) gives the story that St Paul’s 
yarents were natives of Giscala and, 
yhen the Romans invaded and wasted 
udwa, were banished thence with their 
onto Tarsus. He adds that Epaphras 
nay have been St Paul’s fellow- 


It ig not quite clear whether this 
statement respecting Epaphras is part 
of the tradition, or Jerome’s own con- 
jecture appended to it. 

3 Acts xx. 4, 2 Tim. iv. 12. 

4 See below, p. 37. 

5 Col. iv. 7—9. 

§ Acts xix. 29. 

7 Acts xili. 13, XV. 37—39. 
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Charge re- 
specting 
Laodicea, 
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LETTER TO 
PHILEMON. 
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Colossians we know nothing, and whose only claim to a men- 
tion may have been his singular fidelity to the Apostle at a 
critical juncture. Salutations moreover are added from Luke 
and from Demas; and here again their close companionship 
with the Apostle is, so far as we know, the sole cause of their 
names appearing *. 

Lastly, the Laodiceans were closely connected with the 
Colossians by loca] and spiritual ties. To the Church of Lao- 
dicea therefore, and to the household of one Nymphas who 
was a prominent member of it, he sends greeting. At the 
same time he directs them to interchange letters with the 
Laodiceans; for to Laodicea also he had written. And he 
closes his salutations with a message to Archippus, a resident 
either at Colosse or at Laodicea (for on this point we are left 
to conjecture), who held some important office in the Church, 
and respecting whose zeal he seems to have entertained a 
misgiving *. 

2. But, while providing for the spiritual welfare of the 
whole Colossian Church, he did not forget the temporal inter- 
ests of its humblest member. Having attended to the soli- 
citations of the evangelist Epaphras, he now addressed himself to 
the troubles of the runaway slave Onesimus. The mission of 
Tychicus to Colosse was a favourable opportunity of restoring 
him to Philemon ; for Tychicus, well known as the Apostle’s 
friend and fellow-labourer, might throw the shield of his pro- 
tection over him and avert the worst consequences of Phile- 
mon’s anger. But, not content with this measure of precaution, 
the Apostle himself writes to PHILEMON on the offender’s be- 
half, recommending him as a changed man’*, and claiming for- 
giveness for him as a return due from Philemon to himself as to 
his spiritual father *. 

The salutations in this letter are the same as those in 
the Epistle to the Colossians with the exception of Jesus 


1 Col. iv. ro—14. 3 Philem. rr, 16, 
3 iv. I5—17. 4 ver. 19. 
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Justus, whose name is omitted’, Towards the close St Paul 
declares his hope of release and intention of visiting Colosse, 
and asks Philemon to ‘ prepare a lodging’ for him”, 

3. But at the same time with the two letters destined espe- 3. The 
cially for Colosse, the Apostle despatched a third, which had 1°" 


. Lerrer, of 
a wider scope. It has been already mentioned that Tychicus Which a 


was charged with a mission to the Asiatic Churches. It has sent to 
been noticed also that the Colossians were directed to procure a 
and read a letter in the possession of the Laodiceans. These 
two facts are closely connected. The Apostle wrote at this 
time a circular letter to the Asiatic Churches, which got 
its ultimate designation from the metropolitan city and is 
consequently known to us as the Epistle to the EPHESIANS’. 
It was the immediate object of Tychicus’ journey to deliver 
copies of this letter at all the principal centres of Christi- 
anity in the district, and at the same time to communicate 
by word of mouth the Apostle’s special messages to each‘, 
Among these centres was Laodicea. Thus his mission brought 
him into the immediate neighbourhood of Colosse. But he 
was not charged to deliver another copy of the circular letter 
at Colosse itself, for this Church would be regarded only as 
a dependency of Laodicea; and besides he was the bearer of 
a special letter from the Apostle to them. It was sufficient 
therefore to provide that the Laodicean copy should be circu- 
lated and read at Colosse. 

Thus the three letters are closely related. Tychicus is the Personal 


i ; i : links con- 
personal link of connexion between the Epistles to the Ephe- porta 
sians and to the Colossians; Onesimus between those to the ee 


Colossians and to Philemon. 

For reasons given elsewhere’, it would appear that these 
three letters were written and despatched towards the close of 
the Apostle’s captivity, about the year 63. At some time not 


VVWV. 23; 24. 5 See Philippians p. 30 sq.; where 
2 ver. 22. reasons are given for placing the 
3 See the introduction to the epis- Philippian Epistle at an earlier, and 
‘le. the others at a later stage in the 


« Ephes. vi. 21, 22. Apostle’s captivity. 
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very distant from this date, a great catastrophe overtook the 
cities of the Lycus valley. An earthquake was no uncommon 


occurrence in this region’. 


But on this occasion the shock had 


been unusually violent, and Laodicea, the flourishing and popu- 


lous, was laid in ruins. 


Tacitus, who is our earliest authority 


for this fact, places it in the year 60 and is silent about the 


neighbouring towns’. 


1 See above, p. 3. Laodicea was 
visited by the following earthquakes 
in the ages preceding and subsequent 
to the Christian era. 

(1) Before about B.c. 125, Orac. 
Sibyll. ili. 471, if the date now com- 
monly assigned to this Sibylline Oracle 
be correct, and if the passage is to be 
regarded as a prophecy after the event. 
In iii. 347 Hierapolis is also mentioned 
as suffering in the same way; but it 
may be questioned whether the Phry- 
gian city is meant, 

(2) About B.c. 12, Strabo xii. 8, p. 579, 
Dion Cass. liv. 30. Strabo names only 
Laodicea and Tralles, but Dion Cas- 
sius says 7 
Tivos Oud TELgovs uddLaTa EdEtToO. 

(3) 4.D. 60 according to Tacitus 
(Ann. xiv. 27); a.D. 64 or 65 according 
to Eusebius (Chron. s.a.), who includes 
also Hierapolis and Colosse. To this 
earthquake allusion is made in a Sibyl- 
line Oracle written not many years 
after the event; Orac. Sibyll. iv. 107 
(see also y. 289, Vii. 23). 

(4) Between a.p. 222 and a.D. 235, 
in the reign of Alexander Severus, as 
we learn from another Sibylline Oracle 
(xii, 280). On this occasion Hierapolis 
also suffered. 

This list will probably be found not 
to have exhausted all these catastro- 
phes on record. 

The following earthquakes also are 
mentioned as happening in the neigh- 
bouring towns or in the district gene- 
rally: at an uncertain date, Carura 
(Strabo xii. 8, p. 578); 4.D. 17 the 


*Acla 7d @vos émixouplas 


Eusebius however makes 


it subse- 


twelve cities, Sardis being the worst 
sufferer (Tac. Ann. ii. 7, Plin. N. H- 
ii. 86, Dion Cass, lvii. 17, Strabo xii. 
8, p. 579); A.D. 23 Cibyra (Tac. Ann. 
iv. 13); 4D. 53 Apamea (Tac. Ann. 
xii. 58): about a.p. 138—142, under 
Antoninus Pius, ‘Rhodiorum et Asie 
oppida’ (Capitol. Anton. Pius g, Aristid. 
Or. xliv); a.D. 151 or 152, under the 
same emperor, Mitylene and other 
places (Aristid. Or. xxv); A.D. 180, 
under M. Aurelius, Smyrna (Chron. 
Pasch. 1. p. 489, ed. Dind., Aristid. Or. 
xx, xxi, xli; see Clinton Fast. Rom. 1. 
p- 176 sq., Hertzberg Griechenland etc. 
II. pp. 371, 410, and esp. Waddington 
Mémoire sur la Chronologie du Rhéteur 
Ailius Aristide pp. 242 8q., 267, in 
Mém. de UV Acad. des Inscr. xxv1, 1867, 
who has corrected the dates); a.p. 262, 
under Gallienus 11 (Trebell. Gallien. 5, 
‘Malum tristius in Asie urbibus fuit 
...hiatus terre plurimis in locis fue- 
runt, cum aqua salsa in fossis appa- 
reret,’ ib. 6 ‘vastatam Asiam...elemen- 
torum concussionibus’). Strabo says 
(p- 579) that Philadelphia is more or 
less shaken daily (xaé’ 7uépav), and 
that Apamea has suffered from nu- 
merous earthquakes. 

2 Tac, Ann. xiv. 27 ‘Eodem anno 
ex inlustribus Asis urbibus Laodicea, 
tremore terre prolapsa, nullo a nobis 
remedio propriis opibus revaluit.’ The 
year is given ‘Nerone iv, Corn. Cosso 
consulibus’ (xiv. 20). Two different 
writers, in Smith’s Dictionary of Geo- 
graphy and Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, s.v. Laodicea, place the destruc- 
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quent to the burning of Rome (a.D. 64), and mentions Hiera- Its proba 
polis and Colossz also as involved in the disaster’; while later °° 
writers, adopting the date of Eusebius and including the three 

cities with him, represent it as one of a series of divine judg- 

ments on the heathen world for the persecution of the Chris- 

tians which followed on the fire. Having no direct knowledge 

of the source from which Eusebius derived his information, we 
should naturally be disposed to accept the authority of Tacitus 

for the date, as more trustworthy. But, as indications occur 
elsewhere that Eusebius followed unusually good authorities in 
recording these earthquakes *, it is far from improbable that he 


tion of Laodicea in the reign of Tibe- 
rius, confusing this earthquake with 
an earlier one (Ann. ii. 47). By this 
earlier earthquake ‘duodecim celebres 
Asie urbes conlaps@,’ but their names 
are given, and not one is situated in 
the valley of the Lycus. 

1 Kuseb. Chron. Ol. 210 (1. p. 154 
sq., ed. Schdne) ‘In Asia tres urbes 
terre motu conciderunt Laodicea Hie- 
rapolis Colosse.’ The Armenian ver- 
sion and Jerome agree in placing it 
the next event in order after the fire 
at Rome (4.p. 64), though there is a 
difference of a year in the two texts. 
If the Sibylline Oracle, v. 317, refers to 
this earthquake, as seems probable, 
we have independent testimony that 
Hierapolis was involved in the cata- 
strophe; comp. ib. v. 289. 

2 This is evidently the idea of Oro- 
sius, Vii. 7. 

3 I draw this inference from his 
account of the earthquake in the reign 
of Tiberius. Tacitus (Ann. ii. 47) states 
that twelve cities were ruined in one 
night, and records their names. Pliny 
also, who mentions this earthquake as 
‘the greatest within the memory of 
man’ (NV. H. ii. 86), gives the same 
number, Eusebius however, Chron. 
Ol. 198 (11. p. 146 sq., ed. Schéne), 
names thirteen cities, coinciding with 


Tacitus as far as he goes, but including 
Ephesus also. Now a monument was 
found at Puteoli (see Gronoyv. Thes. 
Grec. Ant. VIL. p. 433 8q.), and is now 
in the Museum at Naples (Museo 
Borbonico xv, Tay. iv, v), dedicated 
to Tiberius and representing fourteen 
female figures with the names of four- 
teen Asiatic cities underneath; these 
names being the same as those men- 
tioned by Tacitus with the addition of 
Ephesus and Cibyra. There can be 
no doubt that this was one of those 
monuments mentioned by Apollonius 
quoted in Phlegon (Fragm. 42, Miiller’s 
Fragm. Hist, Grec. 1. p. 621) as 
erected to commemorate the liberality 
of Tiberius in contributing to the re- 
storation of the ruined cities (see Eckhel 
Doct. Num. Vet. v1. 192 8q.). But no 
earthquake at Ephesus is mentioned 
by Tacitus. He does indeed speak of 
such @ catastrophe as happening at 
Cibyra (Ann. iv. 13) six years later 
than the one which ruined the twelve 
cities, and of the relief which Tiberius 
afforded on this latter occasion as on 
the former. But we owe to Eusebius 
alone the fact that Ephesus also was 
seriously injured by an earthquake in 
the same year—perhaps not on the 
same night—with the twelve cities: 
and this fact is necessary to explain 
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Bearingon gives the correct date’. 


the chron- 
ology of 
these let- 
ters. 


St Mark’s 
intended 
visit. 
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In this case the catastrophe was sub- 
If on the other hand 
the year named by Tacitus be adopted, we gain a subsidiary 


sequent to the writing of these letters. 


confirmation of the comparatively late date which I have ven- 
tured to assign to these epistles on independent grounds ; for, 
if they had been written two years earlier, when the blow was 
recent, we might reasonably have expected to find some refer- 
ence to a disaster which had devastated Laodicea and from 
which Colosse cannot have escaped altogether without injury. 
The additional fact mentioned by the Roman historian, that 
Laodicea was rebuilt from her own resources without the usual 
assistance from Rome’, is valuable as illustrating a later notice 
in the Apostolic writings * 

It has been seen that, when these letters were written, 
St Mark was intending shortly to visit Colosse, and that the 
Apostle himself, looking forward to his release, hoped at length 
to make a personal acquaintance with these churches, which 


hitherto he knew only through the report of others. 


Whether 


St Mark’s visit was ever paid or not, we have no means of 


determining *. 


the monument. It should be added 
that Nipperdey (on Tac. Amn. li. 47) 
supposes the earthquake at Ephesus 
to have been recorded in the lost por- 
tion of the fifth book of the Annals 
which comprised the years a.p. 29—31; 
but this bare hypothesis cannot out- 
weigh the direct testimony of Huse- 
bius. 

1 Hertzberg (Geschichte Griechen- 
lands unter der Herrschaft der Romer 
II. p. 96) supposes that Tacitus and Eu- 
sebius refer to two different events, 
and that Laodicea was visited by earth- 
quakes twice within a few years, a.v. 
60 and A.D. 65. 

2 Tac, Ann. xiv. 27, quoted above, 
p. 38, note 2. To this fact allusion is 
made in the feigned prediction of the 
Sibyllines, iv. 107 TAjpov Aaodlkea, cé 
6é Tpwoet more cetouds monvitas, arjce 


Of St Paul himself it is reasonable to assume, 


6é wad wéd\w evpudyuav, where orhoet 
must be the 2nd person, ‘ Thou wilt re- 
build thy city with its broad streets.’ 
This Sibylline poem was written about 
the year 80. The building of the amphi- 
theatre, mentioned above (p. 6, note 6), 
would form part of this work of recon- 
struction. 

3 See below, p. 43. 

4 Two notices however imply that 
St Mark had some personal connexion 
with Asia Minor in the years imme- 
diately succeeding the date of this re- 
ference: (1) St Peter, writing to the 
Churches of Asia Minor, sends a salu- 
tation from St Mark (1 Pet. v. 13); 
(2) St Paul gives charge to Timothy, 
who appears to be still residing at 
Ephesus, to take up Mark and bring 
him to Rome (2 Tim. iv. 11 Mdpxov 
avahaBuyv dye wera ceavrod). Thus it 
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that in the interval between his first and second Roman cap- St Paul 
probably 


tivity he found some opportunity of carrying out his design. yisits 


At all events we find him at Miletus, near to the mouth of Coloss#. 


the Meander’: and the journey between this place and Lao- 


dicea is neither long nor difficult. 
At the time of this visit—the first and last, we may 


suppose, which he paid to the valley of the Lycus—St Paul’s 


direction of the Asiatic Churches is drawing to a close. With St John 
his death they pass into the hands of St John’, who takes up pen 
his abode in Asia Minor. Of Colossee and Hierapolis we hear 
nothing more in the New Testament: but from his exile in 
Patmos the beloved disciple delivers his Lord’s message to the The mes- 
Church of Laodicea*; a message doubtless intended to be Spee, 
communicated also to the two subordinate Churches, to which 

it would apply almost equally well. 

The message communicated by St John to Laodicea pro- Corres- 
longs the note which was struck by St Paul in the letter to epcusineae 
Colosse. An interval of a very few years has not materially enresere 
altered the character of these churches. Obviously the same Pee 
temper prevails, the same errors are rife, the same correction 
must be applied. 

1. Thus, while St Paul finds it necessary to enforce the 1. The 
truth that Christ is the image of the invisible God, that in esos 
Him all the divine fulness dwells, that He existed before all of Chet. 
things, that through Him all things were created and in Him 


all things are sustained, that He is the primary source (dpy7) 


seems fairly probable that St Mark’s 
projected visit to Colosse was paid. 

1 2 Tim. iv. 20. By a strange error 
Lequien (Oriens Christ. 1. p. 833) 
substitutes Hierapolis for Nicopolis in 
Tit. iii, 12, and argues from the pas- 
sage that the Church of Hierapolis 
was founded by St Paul. 

2 It was apparently during the in- 
terval between St Paul’s first captivity 
at Rome and his death, that St Peter 
wrote to the Churches of Asia Minor 
(1 Pet. i. 1). Whether in this interval 


he also visited personally the districts 
evangelized directly or indirectly by 
St Paul, we have no means of deciding. 
Such a visit is far from unlikely, but 
it can hardly have been of long dura- 
tion. A copy of his letters would pro- 
bably be sent to Laodicea, as a prin- 
cipal centre of Christianity in Pro- 
consular Asia, which is among the 
provinces mentioned in the address of 
the First Epistle. 
3 Rey. ili. 14—21. 
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and has the pre-eminence in all things’; so in almost identical 
language St John, speaking in the person of our Lord, declares 
that He is the Amen, the faithful and true witness, the primary 
source (apy) of the creation of God’. Some lingering shreds 
of the old heresy, we may suppose, still hung about these 
Churches, and instead of ‘holding fast the Head’ they were 
even yet prone to substitute intermediate agencies, angelic 
mediators, as links in the chain which should bind man to 
God. They still failed to realise the majesty and significance, 
the completeness, of the Person of Christ. 

And the practical duty also, which follows from the recog- 
nition of the theological truth, is enforced by both Apostles 
in very similar language. If St Paul entreats the Colossians 
to seek those things which are above, where Christ is seated on 
the right hand of God’, and in the companion epistle, which 
also he directs them to read, reminds the Churches that 
God raised them with Christ and seated them with him in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus‘; in like manner St John 
gives this promise to the Laodiceans in the name of his Lord: 
‘He that overcometh, I will grant to him to sit with me in my 
throne, even as I also overcame and did sit with my Father in 
His throne®’ 

2. But again; after a parting salutation to the Church of 
Laodicea St Paul closes with a warning to Archippus, ap- 
parently its chief pastor, to take heed to his ministry’, Some 


1 Col. i. 15—18. 
2 Rev. iii. 14. It should be ob- 


per’ €uod, k.7.A. Here again it must 
be noticed that there is no such re- 


served that this designation of our 
Lord (4 dpxh rijs xrlcews rod Qeod), 
which so clhosely resembles the lan- 
guage of the Colossian Epistle, does 
not occur in the messages to the other 
six Churches, nor do we there find 
anything resembling it. 

3 Col. iii. 1. 

4 Ephes. ii. 6 cuvipyeipev Kat cuve- 
xkdO.oev k.T.A. 

5 Rev. iii. 


21 dWwow atrd Kabloa 


semblance in the language of the 
promises to the faithful in the other 
six Churches. This double coinci- 
dence, affecting the two ideas which 
may be said to cover the whole ground 
in the Epistle to the Colossians, can 
hardly, I think, be fortuitous, and 
suggests an acquaintance with and 
recognition of the earlier Apostle’s 
teaching on the part of St John. 
6 Col. iv. 17 
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signs of slackened zeal seem to have called forth this rebuke. 
It may be an accidental coincidence, but it is at least worthy 
of notice, that lukewarmness is the special sin denounced in 
the angel of the Laodiceans, and that the necessity of greater 
earnestness is the burden of the message to that Church. As 
with the people, so it is with the priest. The community takes 
its colour from and communicates its colour to its spiritual 
rulers, The ‘be zealous’ of St John is the counterpart to the 
‘take heed’ of St Paul. 

3. Lastly; in the Apocalyptic message the pride of wealth 3. The 
is sternly condemned in the Laodicean Church: ‘For that thou Pe ttc 
sayest I am rich and have gotten me riches and have need nounced. 
of nothing, and knowest not that thou art utterly wretched 
and miserable and beggarly and blind and naked, I counsel 
thee to buy gold of me refined with fire, that thou mayest 
have riches” This proud vaunt receives its best illustration 
from a recent occurrence at Laodicea, to which allusion has 
already been made. Only a very few years before this date an 
earthquake had laid the city in ruins. Yet from this catastrophe 
she rose again with more than her former splendour. This The vaunt 
however was not her chief title to respect. While other cities, eee 
prostrated by a like visitation, had sought relief from the con- 
cessions of the Roman senate or the liberality of the emperor’s 
purse, it was the glory of Laodicea that she alone neither 
courted nor obtained assistance, but recovered by her own 
resources. ‘Nullo a nobis remedio,’ says the Roman his- 
torian, ‘propriis opibus revaluit®.’ Thus she had asserted a 
proud independence, to which neither far-famed metropolitan 
Ephesus, nor old imperial Sardis, nor her prosperous commer- 


1 Rey. iii. 19. If the common view, 
that by the angel of the Church its 
chief pastor is meant, were correct, and 
if Archippus (as is very probable) had 
been living when St John wrote, the coin- 
cidence would be still more striking; see 
Trench’s Epistles to the Seven Churches 
in Asia p. 180. But for reasons given 
elsewhere (Philippians p. 199 sq.), this 


interpretation of the angels seems to 
me incorrect, 

Rev. iii. 17, 18, where the correct 
reading with the repetition of the 
definite articles, 6 radalrwpos Kal 6 
é\ewbs, signifies the type, the em- 
bodiment of wretchedness, etc. 

> Tac. Ann. xiv. 27. 


Pride of 
intellectu- 
al wealth. 
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No 
one would dispute her boast that she ‘had gotten riches and 
had need of nothing.’ 


cial neighbours, Apamea and Cibyra, could lay claim’. 


But is there not a second and subsidiary idea underlying 
the Apocalyptic rebuke? The pride of intellectual wealth, 
we may well suspect, was a temptation at Laodicea hardly less 
When St Paul 
wrote, the theology of the Gospel and the comprehension of 
the Church were alike endangered by a spirit of intellectual 
exclusiveness’ in these cities. 


strong than the pride of material resources. 


He warned them against a vain 
philosophy, against a show of wisdom, against an intrusive 
mystic speculation, which vainly puffed up the fleshly mind’. 
He tacitly contrasted with this false intellectual wealth ‘the 
riches of the glory of God’s mystery revealed in Christ‘, the 
riches of the full assurance of understanding, the genuine trea- 
sures of wisdom and knowledge’. May not the same contrast 
be discerned in the language of St John? The Laodiceans 
boast of their enlightenment, but they are blind, and to cure 
their blindness they must seek eye-salve from the hands of the 
They vaunt their wealth of knowledge, but 
they are wretched paupers, and must beg the refined gold of 
the Gospel to relieve their wants’. 

This is the last notice in the Apostolic records relating to 
the Churches in the valley of the Lycus; but during the suc- 
ceeding ages the Christian communities of this district play 
a conspicuous part in the struggles and the development of the 
Church. When after the destruction of Jerusalem St John 


great Physician. 


1 Tn all the other cases of earth- 
quake which Tacitus records as hap- 
pening in these Asiatic cities, Ann. 
ii, 47 (the twelve cities), iv. 13 (Ci- 
byra), xii. 58 (Apamea), he mentions 
the fact of their obtainiug relief from 
the Senate or the Emperor. On an 
earlier occasion Laodicea herself had 
not disdained under similar circum- 
stances to receive assistance from Au- 
gustus: Strabo, xii. p. 579. 


2 See the next chapter of this intro- 
duction. 

3 Col. ii. 8, 18, 23. 

CG OY 

iby Op oe 

§ Comp. Eph. i. 18 ‘The eyes of 
your understanding being enlightened, 
that ye may know what is the hope 
of his calling, what the riches of the 
glory of his inheritance in the saints,’ 
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fixed his abode at Ephesus, it would appear that not a few of The early 
the oldest surviving members of the Palestinian Church ac- au Pe 
companied him into ‘Asia,’ which henceforward became the Progns™ 
head-quarters of Apostolic authority. In this body of emi- 

grants Andrew’ and Philip among the twelve, Aristion and 

John the presbyter? among other personal disciples of the 

Lord, are especially mentioned. 

Among the chief settlements of this Christian dispersion was and espe 
Hierapolis. This fact explains how these Phrygian Churches Hiewapo- 
assumed a prominence in the ecclesiastical history of the second lis- 
century, for which we are hardly prepared by their antecedents 


as they appear in connexion with St Paul, and which they 


failed to maintain in the history of the later Church. 
Here at all events was settled Philip of Bethsaida*, the 


1 Canon Murator. fol. 1, 1. 14 (p. 17, 
ed. Tregelles), Cureton’s Ancient Sy- 
riac Documents pp. 32, 34. Comp. 
Papias in Euseb. H. E. iii. 39. 

2 Papias in Euseb. H. LE. iii. 39. 

2 Polycrates in Huseb. H. EL. iii. 31, 
v. 24 Pi\urmov [roy] TOV GWSexa dro- 
otédwv, Os Kekolunrar év ‘Tepamonet, 
kal dvo Ovyarépes avrov yeynpaxviat 
mapbévor, kal % érépa abrot Ouydrnp év 
ayly mvetpart modiTevoauévn, 7 ev 
"E¢éow dvaraverat. To this third 
daughter the statement of Clement of 
Alexandria must refer, though by a 
common looseness of expression he 
uses the plural number (Huseb. H. E. 
iii, 30) # Kal rods Groaroous drodo- 
Kydoovor’ Ilérpos uev yap kal Pidurmos 
ératboroinoavro, Pidummos 6¢ Kal Tas 
Ouyatépas avipdow é&é5wxe. On the 
other hand in the Dialogue between 
Gaius and Proclus, Philip the Evan- 
gelist was represented as residing at 
Hierapolis (Huseb. H. EH. iii. 31) werd 
rouvrov dé mpopyribes réooapes al PI- 
Aurmou yeyévynvra év ‘leparod\ea 7H Kard 
tiv Aclav’ 6 Tddos abréy éoriv éxet, kal 
6 Tov Tarpds adTGy, where the mention 
of the four daughters prophesying iden- 


tifies the person meant (see Acts xxi. 
8). Nothing can be clearer than that 
St Luke distinguishes Philip the Evan- 
gelist from Philip the Apostle; for 
(1) When the Seven are appointed, he 
distinctly states that this new office 
is created to relieve the Twelve of some 
onerous duties (Acts vi. 2—s). (2) Af- 
ter Philip the Evangelist has preached 
in Samaria, two of the Twelve are sent 
thither to convey the gifts of the Spirit, 
which required the presence of an 
Apostle (viii. 14—17). (3) When St 
Paul and his companions visit Philip 
at Cesarea, he is carefully described 
as ‘the Evangelist, being one of the 
Seven’ (xxi. 8). As St Luke was a 
member of the Apostle’s company 
when this visit was paid, and stayed 
‘many days’ in Philip’s house, the 
accuracy of his information cannot be 
questioned. Yet Eusebius (H. Z£. iii. 
31) assumes the identity of the Apostle 
with the Evangelist, and describes the 
notice in the Dialogue of Gaius and 
Proclus as being ‘in harmony with 
(cwddwr)’ the language of Polycrates, 
And accordingly in another passage 
(H. E. iii. 39), when he has occasion 
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Philip the early friend and fellow-townsman of St John, and the first 
Apostle who is recorded to have held communication with 


Apostle 
with his 
daughters, 


the Gentiles’. 


to mention the conversations of Papias 
with Philip’s daughters at Hierapolis, 
he again supposes them to be the same 
who are mentioned in the Acts. 

My reasons for believing that the 
Philip who lived at Hierapolis was not 
the Evangelist, but the Apostle, are as 
follows. (1) This is distinctly stated 
by the earliest witness, Polycrates, 
who was bishop of Ephesus at the 
close of the second century, and who 
besides claimed to have and probably 
had special opportunities of knowing 
early traditions, It is confirmed more- 
over by the notice in Clement of 
Alexandria, who is the next in order 
of time, and whose means of infor- 
mation also were good, for one of 
his earliest teachers was an Ionian 
Greek (Strom. I. 1, p. 322). (2) The 
other view depends solely on the au- 
thority of the Dialogue of Gaius and 
Proclus. I have given reasons else- 
where for questioning the separate ex- 
istence of the Roman presbyter Gaius, 


and for supposing that this dialogue 


was written by Hippolytus bishop of 
Portus (Journal of Philology 1. p. 98 
‘aq., Cambridge, 1868). But however 
this may be, its author was a Roman 
ecclesiastic, and probably wrote some 


quarter of a century at least after 


In all respects therefore 
his authority is inferior. Moreover 
it is suspicious in form. It mentions 
four daughters instead of three, makeg 
them all virgins, and represents them 
as prophetesses, thus showing a dis- 
tinct aim of reproducing the particu- 
lars as given in Acts xxi. g; whereas 
the account of Polycrates is divergent 
in all three respects. (3) A life-long 
friendship would naturally draw Philip 
the Apostle of Bethsaida after John, 


Polycrates. 


Here he died and was buried; and here after 


as it also drew Andrew. And, when 
we turn to St John’s Gospel, we can 
hardly resist the impression that inci- 
dents relating to Andrew and Philip 
had a special interest, not only for 
the writer of the Gospel, but also for 
his hearers (John i, 40, 43—46, vi. 
5—8, xii. 2o—22, xiv. 8,9). Moreover 
the Apostles Andrew and Philip appear 
in this Gospel as inseparable com- 
panions, (4) Lastly; when Papias men- 
tions collecting the sayings of the 
Twelve and of other early disciples 
from those who heard them, he gives 
a prominent place to these two Apos- 
tles rl ’Avipéas ... elrev 7 1h Diderros, 
but there is no reference to Philip the 
Evangelist. When therefore we read 
later that he conversed with the 
daughters of Philip, it seems natural 
to infer that the Philip intended is 
the same person whom he has men- 
tioned previously. It should be added, 
though no great value can be assign- 
ed to such channels of information, 
that the Acts of Philip place the 
Apostle at Hierapolis; Tischendorf, 
Act. Apost. Apocr. p. 75 8q. 

On the other hand, those who sup- 
pose that the Evangelist, and not 
the Apostle, resided at Hierapolis, ac- 
count for the other form of the tra- 
dition by the natural desire of the 
Asiatic Churches to trace their spiritual 
descent directly from the Twelve, This 
solution of the phenomenon might have 
been accepted, if the authorities in 
favour of Philip the Evangelist had 
been prior in time and superior in 
quality. There is no improbability 
in supposing that both the Philips 
were married and had daughters. 

1 John xii. 20. 
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his decease lived his two virgin daughters, who survived to a 
very advanced age and thus handed down to the second century 
the traditions of the earliest days of the Church. A third 
daughter, who was married, had settled in Ephesus, where 
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her body rested’. It was from the two daughters who resided Their tra 


at Hierapolis, that Papias heard several stories of the first 


collected 


preachers of the Gospel, which he transmitted to posterity in by Papias. 


his work*. 

This Papias had conversed not only with the daughters 
of Philip, but also with at least two personal disciples of the 
Lord, Aristion and John the presbyter. He made it his busi- 
ness to gather traditions respecting the sayings of the Saviour 
and His Apostles; and he published a work in five books, 
entitled An Exposition of Oracles of the Lord, using the 
information thus collected to illustrate the discourses, and 
perhaps the doings, of Christ as recorded in the Gospels’. 
Among other stories he related, apparently on the authority 
of these daughters of Philip, how a certain dead man had 
been restored to life in his own day, and how Justus Barsabas, 
who is mentioned in the Acts, had drunk a deadly poison and 
miraculously escaped from any evil effects‘, 


1 See above p. 45, note 3. * Euseb. l. c. ws 5¢ card rods adrov's 


2 Kuseb. H. EH. iii. 39. This is the 
general reference for all those particu- 
lars respecting Papias which are de- 
rived from Eusebius. 

3 See Westcott, Canon p. 63. On 
the opinions of Papias and on the 
nature of his work, I may perhaps be 
allowed to refer to articles in the 
Contemporary Review Aug. 1867, Aug. 
and Sept. 1875, where I have investi- 
gated the notices of this father. The 
object of Papias’ work was not to con- 
struct a Gospel narrative, but to in- 
terpret and illustrate those already 
existing. I ought to add that on two 
minor points, the martyrdom of Papias 
and the identity of Philip with the Evan- 
gelist, I have been led to modify my 
wiews since the first article was written. 


6 Iamtas -yevduevos Oupynow waperdn- 
diva Oavpaclay brd [drd?] rev roo 
@Namrov Ovyarépwr pynuoveter, rd vov 
onuewréov' vexpod yap dvdoracw kar’ 
abrov yeyovuiay iorope?, Kat ad rddw 
Erepov mapddotov mepi 'lodsrov rov éri- 
khnOévra BapoaBay yeyovss x.7... The 
information respecting the raising of 
the dead man might have come from 
the daughters of Philip, as the context 
seems certainly to imply, while yet the 
event happened in Papias’ own time 
(kar’ atréy). It will be remembered 
that even Ireneus mentions similar 
miracles as occurring in his own age 
(Her. ii. 32. 4). .Eusebius does not 
say that the miraculous preservation 
of Justus Barsabas also occurred in 
the time of Papias. 
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Life and 
teaching 
of Papras. 
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If we may judge by his name, PAPIAS was a native of 
Phrygia, probably of Hierapolis’, of which he afterwards be- 
came bishop, and must have grown up to youth or early man- 
hood before the close of the first century. He is said to have 
suffered martyrdom at Pergamum about the year 165; but 
there is good reason for distrusting this statement, independ- 


ently of any chronological difficulty which it involves’. 


1 Papias, or (as it is very frequently 
written in inscriptions) Pappias, is a 
common Phrygian name. It is found 
several times at Hierapolis, not only 
in inscriptions (Boeckh Corp. Inser. 
no. 3930, 3912 a add.) but even on 
coins (Mionnet rv. p. 301). This is 
explained by the fact that it was 
an epithet of the Hierapolitan Zeus 
(Boeckh 3817 Ilaria Act cwrijps), jusi as 
in Bithynia this same god was called 
Ildras (Lobeck Aglaoph. p. 1048; see 
Boeckh Corp. Inser. WI. p. 1051). 
Hence as the name of a mortal it is 
equivalent to the Greek Diogenes; e.g. 
Boeckh no. 3912 a add., Ilamias rot 
Irpdrwvos 6 kadodpevos Acoyévns. Galen 
also mentions a physician of Laodicea, 
bearing this name (Op. x11. p. 799, ed. 
Kiihn). In an inscription at Tra- 
janopolis we meet with it in a curious 
conjunction with other familiar names 
(Boeckh no, 3865 1 add.) Hamlas Tpo- 
gluov kal Tuxixfs x7. (see Wad- 
dington on Le Bas, Inscr. no, 718). 
This last belongs to the year a.p. 199. 
On other analogous Phrygian names 
see the introduction to the Epistle to 
Philemon. 

Thus at Hierapolis the name Papias 
is derived from heathen mythology, 
and accordingly the persons bearing it 
on the inscriptions and coins are all 
heathens. It may therefore be pre- 
sumed that our Papias was of Gentile 
origin. The inference however is not 
absolutely certain. A rabbi of this 
name is mentioned in the Mishna 
Shekalim iv. 7, Edaioth vii. 6. These 


Other- 


two references are given by Zunz Namen 
der Juden p. 16. 

2 Chron. Pasch. sub. ann. 163 odp 
TP aryl 5é Tlodvkdprw Kai dAdo 6 aro 
Piradedpelas paprupovow év Dutvpyy’ Kai 
év Tlepyduw 6é érepos, év ols qv Kai Ia- 
mlas kal &\Not moddol, dy Kal eyypada 
pépovrat Ta papripia. See also the 
Syrian epitome of Euseb, Chron. (11. 
p. 216 ed. Schéne) ‘Cum persecutio in 
Asia esset, Polycarpos martyrium subiit 
et Papias, quorum martyria in libro 
(scripta) extant,’ but the Armenian 
version of the Chronicon mentions only 
Polycarp, while Jerome says ‘ Poly- 
carpus et Pionius fecere martyrium.’ 
In his history (iv. 15) Eusebius, after 
quoting the Martyrdom of Polycarp at 
length, adds év 77 atrq dé rept a’rot 
ypapy kal ddNa mapripia surArro 
.-. MeO” Gy Kal Mnrpddwpos ... dvyfpynrac 
Tov ye pay Tore mepiBojTwy wapripwn els 
tis éyvwplgero Ilidvios... é&s dé Kal 
adr év Tepyduw mode ris ’Aclas trro- 
pvjpata peuaprupnkdtwy péperat, Kaip- 
mov kat Ilamvdov kal yuvackos ’Aya- 
Aovikns x.7.X. He here apparently falls 
into the error of imagining that Metro- 
dorusg, Pionius, and all the others, were 
martyred under M. Aurelius, whereas 
we know from their extant Acts that 
some at least suffered in the Decian 
persecution. For the martyrdoms 
of Pionius and Metrodorus see Act. 
SS. Bolland. Feb. 1; for those of 
Carpus, Papylus, and Agathonica, ib. 
April 13. The Acts of the former, 
which are included in Ruinart (Act. 
Sine. Mart. p, 120 8q., 1689) are appa 
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wise he must have lived to a very advanced age. Eusebius, to Account of 
whom chiefly we owe our information respecting him, was cone 
repelled by his millennarian views, and describes him as a man 
of mean intelligence’, accusing him of misunderstanding the 
Apostolic sayings respecting the kingdom of Christ and thus 
interpreting in a material sense expressions which were intended 
to be mystical and symbolical. This disparaging account, 
though one-sided, was indeed not altogether undeserved, for 
his love of the marvellous seems to have overpowered his 
faculty of discrimination. But the adverse verdict of Eusebius 
must be corrected by the more sympathetic language of Ire- 
nus’, who possibly may have known him personally, and who 
certainly must have been well acquainted with his reputation 


and character, 


Much has been written respecting the relation of this 


rently the same which were seen by 
Eusebius. The only Acts of the latter 
known until lately were a late com- 
pilation of the Metaphrast, but the 
original document has been recently 
discovered and published by Aubé 
(1881). See on the whole subject 
of these martyrdoms, Ignatius and 
Polycarp 1 pp. 622 8q., 695 sq. Eu- 
sebius, finding the Acts of all these 
persons bound up together with those 
of Polycarp drew the hasty inference 
that they were martyred at the same 
time. With regard to Pionius and his 
companions, as we have seen, he was 
very wide of the mark; but Carpus, 
Papylus, and Agathonice, may have 
suffered within a few years of Poly- 
carp, though probably not during the 
same reign (l.c. p. 625 sq.). At all 
events this passage in the Ecclesiastical 
History, by a confusion of the names 
Papias and Papylus, must have given 
rise to the statement respecting Papias 
in the Chronicon Paschale and in the 
Syriac epitome, as it obviously has 
misled Jerome respecting Pionius. 


COoL.. 


This part of the Chronicon Paschale 
is plainly taken from Eusebius, as the 
coincidences of expression and the 
sequence of events alike show. The 
martyrdom of Papias therefore ap- 
pears to be a fiction, and he may have 
died a natural death at an earlier date. 
Polycarp’s martyrdom is now shown 
by M. Waddington’s investigations to 
have taken place ap. 155 (Mémoire 
sur la Chronologie du Rhéteur Alius 
Aristide p. 232 sq., in the Mém. de 
VAcad. des Inscr. xxv1, 1867); see Ig- 
natius and Polycarp 1 p. 629 sq. 

1 H. E. iii. 39 ofddpa cpyxpds rév 
vodv. In another passage (iii, 36), as 
commonly read, Eusebius makes par- 
tial amends to Papias by calling him 
avip ra mavra bre wdduora Aoyusraros 
kal Tis ypap7s eldjuwv, but this passage 
is found to be a spurious interpola- 
tion (see Contemporary Review, August, 
1867, p. 12), and was probably added 
by some one who was acquainted with 
the work of Papias and desired to do 
him justice, 
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writer to the Canonical Gospels, but the discussion has no very 
direct bearing on our special subject, and may be dismissed 
here’. One question however, which has a real importance 
as affecting the progress of the Gospel in these parts, has been 
raised by modern criticism and must not be passed over in 
silence. 
A modern It has been supposed that there was an entire dislocation 
a ete and discontinuity in the history of Christianity in Asia Minor 
De a at a certain epoch; that the Apostle of the Gentiles was 
Asia Minor jgnored and his teaching repudiated, if not anathematized; 
stated and 3 3 ° 
discussed. and that on its ruins was erected the standard of Judaism, 
around which with a marvellous unanimity deserters from the 
Pauline Gospel rallied. Of this retrograde faith St John is 
supposed to have been the great champion, and Papias a 
typical and important representative’. 

The subject, as a whole, is too wide for a full investigation 
here. I must content myself with occupying a limited area, 
showing not only the historical baselessness, but the strong 
inherent improbability of the theory, as applied to Hierapolis 
and the neighbouring churches. As this district is its chief 
stronghold, a repulse at this point must involve its ultimate 
defeat along the whole line. ; 

wee Of St John himself I have already spoken®. It has been 
Sohn shown that his language addressed to these churches is not 
only not opposed to St Paul’s teaching, but presents remark- 
able coincidences with it. So far at least the theory finds no 
support; and, when from St John we turn to Papias, the case 
is not different. The advocates of the hypothesis in question 
ae . lay the chief stress of their argument on the silence of Papias, 
or rather of Eusebius. Eusebius quotes a passage from Papias, 
in which the bishop of Hierapolis mentions collecting from 


1 See on this subject Westcott Canon or in Schwegler’s Nachapostolisches 
p- 64 sq.; Contemporary Review, Au- Zeitalter. It has been reproduced (at 


gust and September, 1875. least as far as regards the Asiatic 
2 The theory of the Tiibingen school Churches) by Renan S, Paul p. 366 sq. 
may be studied in Baur’s Christliche 8 See above p. 41 sq. 
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trustworthy sources the sayings of certain Apostles and early 
disciples; but St Paul is not named among them. He also 
gives short extracts from Papias referring to the Gospels of 
St Matthew and St Mark, and mentions that this writer made 
use of the first Epistle of St John and the first Epistle of St 
Peter; but here again there is no allusion to St Paul’s writings, 
Whether referring to the personal testimony or to the Canon- 
ical writings of the Apostles, Papias, we are reminded, is 
equally silent about St Paul. 

On both these points a satisfactory answer can be given; 
but the two cases are essentially different, and must be con- 
sidered apart. 
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(1) The range of personal testimony which Papias would be 1. The 


able to collect depended on his opportunities. Before he had 


traditions 
collected 


grown up to manhood, the personal reminiscences of St Paul bY Papias. 


would have almost died out. The Apostle of the Gentiles had 
not resided more than three years even at Ephesus, and seems 
to have paid only one brief visit to the valley of the Lycus, even 
if he visited it at all, Such recollections of St Paul as might 
once have lingered here would certainly be overshadowed by 
and forgotten in the later sojourn of St John, which, beginning 
where they ceased, extended over more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. To St John, and to those personal disciples of Christ who 
surrounded him, Papias and his contemporaries would naturally 
and almost inevitably look for the traditions which they so 
eagerly collected. This is the case with the leading representa- 
tive of the Asiatic school in the next generation, Irenzus, 
whose traditions are almost wholly derived from St John and 
his companions, while at the same time he evinces an entire 
sympathy with the work and teaching of St Paul. But indeed, 
even if it had been otherwise, the object which Papias had 
directly in view did not suggest any appeal to St Paul’s 
authority. He was writing an ‘Exposition of Oracles of the 
Lord, and he sought to supplement and interpret these by 
traditions of our Lord’s life, such as eyewitnesses only could 
give. St Paul could have no place among those personal 
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disciples of Christ, of whom alone he is speaking in this preface 
to his work, which Eusebius quotes. 
Beats Tes (2) But, though we have no right to expect any mention 
theCa- of St Paul where the appeal is to personal testimony, yet with 
slivedl quotations from or references to the Canonical writings 
the case, it may be argued, is different. Here at all events we 
might look for some recognition of St Paul. To this argument 
it would perhaps be a sufficient reply, that St Paul’s Epistles 
do not furnish any matter which must necessarily have been 
introduced into a work such as Papias composed. But the 
complete and decisive answer is this; that the silence of Euse- 
bius, so far from carrying with it the silence of Papias, does not 
No weight even afford a presumption in this direction. Papias may have 


to be at- 4 é 5 
tached to quoted St Paul again and again, and yet Eusebius would see 


Pie adcise no reason to chronicle the fact. His usage in other cases is 
bius. decisive on this point. The Epistle of Polycarp which was 
read by Eusebius is the same which we still possess. Not 
only does it teem with the most obvious quotations from St 
Paul, but in one passage it directly mentions his writing to the 
Philippians*. Yet the historian, describing its relation to the 
Canonical Scriptures, contents himself with saying that it ‘em- 
ploys some testimonies from the former Epistle of Peter?’ 
Exactly similar is his language respecting Irenzus also. Ire- 
neeus, as is well known, cites by name almost every one of St 
Paul’s Epistles; yet the description which Eusebius gives under 
this same head, after quoting this writer's notices respecting 
the history of the Gospels and the Apocalypse, is that ‘he 
mentions also the first Epistle of John, alleging very many 
testimonies from it, and in like manner also the former Epistle 


SEY so happens that in an earlier passage 

2 H. E. iv. 14 6 yé row TodvKapros (iii. 36) he has given an extract from 
év TH Onrwbelan mpds Bilimmnolovs atroo Polycerp, in which St Paul’s name 
ypapy pepouevy els Sefpo xéxpyral riot is mentioned; but the quotation is 
paprupias ard THs Ilérpou wporépas éwe- brought to illustrate the life of Igna- 
oroAjs. This is all that Eusebius  tius, and the mention of the Apostle 
Says with reference to Polycarp’s know- _ there is purely accidental. 
ledge of the Canonical writings. It 
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of Peter’’ There is every reason therefore to suppose that 
Kusebius would deal with Papias as he has dealt with Polycarp 
and Irenzus, and that, unless Papias had introduced some 
curious fact relating to St Paul, it would not have occurred 
to him to record mere quotations from or references to this 
Apostle’s letters. It may be supposed that Eusebius records 
with a fair amount of attention references to the Catholic 
Epistles in early writers, because the limits of the Canon in 
this part were not accurately fixed. On the other hand the 
Kpistles of St Paul were universally received and therefore 
did not need to be accredited by any such testimony. But 
whatever may be the explanation, the fact is patent, and it 
furnishes a complete answer to the argument drawn from his 
silence in the case of Papias?. 


tn 


Go 


But, if the assumption has been proved to be baseless, have The views 


we any grounds for saying that it is also highly improbable ? 
Here it seems fair to argue from the well-known to the un- 
known. Of the opinions of Papias respecting St Paul we know 
absolutely nothing; of the opinions of Polycarp and Irenus 
ample evidence lies before us. Noscitur a sociis is a sound 
maxim to apply in such a case. Papias was a companion of 
Polycarp, and he is quoted with deference by Irenzus*. Is it 
probable that his opinions should be diametrically opposed to 


those of his friend and contemporary on a cardinal point affect- 


Irenzus, because they are historically 
connected with Papias; but his silence 
is even more remarkable in other cases. 
Thus, when speaking of the epistle of 


1H. Le vy. 8 péurnra dé xal rigs 
*Iwdyvov mpwrns émiarodns, maprupia é& 
airns mrelora elopépwv, opolws dé Kal 
rns Iérpov mporépas. 


2 It is necessary to press this argu- 
ment, because though it has never been 
answered and (so far as I can see) is 
quite unanswerable, yet thoughtful 
men, who have no sympathy with the 
Tiibingen views of early Christian his- 
tory, still continue to argue from the 
silence of Eusebius, as though it had 
some real significance. To illustrate 
the omissions of Eusebius I have given 
only the instances of Polycarp and 


the Roman Clement (H. Z. iii. 38), he 
alludes to the coincidences with the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, but omits to 
mention the direct references to St 
Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians 
which is referred to by name. I have 
discussed the whole subject in the 
Contemporary Review, January, 1875, 
p. 169 sq. 
3 Iren. Her. v. 33. 4- 


of Papias 
inferred 
from his 
associates. 
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rian views 
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with the 
recogni- 
tion of 

St Paul. 


CLAUDIUS 
APOLLI- 
NARIS bi- 
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ing the very conception of Christianity (for the rejection of 
St Paul must be considered in this light)? or that this vital 
heterodoxy, if it existed, should have escaped an intelligent 
critic of the next generation who had the five books of his 
work before him, who himself had passed his early life in Asia 
Minor, and who yet appeals to Papias as preserving the doc- 
trinal tradition which had been handed down from the Apostles 
themselves to his own time? I say nothing of Eusebius himself, 
who, with a distinct prejudice against Papias, accuses him of 
no worse heresy in his writings than entertaining millennarian 
views. 

It may indeed be confessed that a man like Papias, whose 
natural bent, assisted by his Phrygian education, was towards 
sensuous views of religion, would not be likely to appreciate the 
essentially spiritual teaching of St Paul ; but this proves nothing. 
The difference between unconscious want of sympathy and con- 
scious rejection is all-important for the matter in hand. The 
same charge might be brought against numberless theologians, 
whether in the middle ages or in more modern times, into whose 
minds it never entered to question the authority of the Apostle 
and who quote his writings with the utmost reverence. Nei- 
ther in the primitive days of Christianity nor in its later 
stages has the profession of Chiliastic views been found in- 
consistent with the fullest recognition of St Paul’s Apostolic 
claims. In the early Church Irenzus and Tertullian are 
notable instances of this combination ; and in our own age and 
country a tendency to millennarian speculations has been com- 
monly associated with the staunchest adherence to the funda- 
mental doctrines of St Paul’. 

The literary character of the see of Hierapolis, which had 
been inaugurated by Papias, was ably sustained by CLAUDIUS 


1 In the earlier editions I had givena 
place to Abercius, as Bishop of Hiera- 
polis, between Papias and Claudius 
Apollinaris following the extant Acts 
of Abercius, But the recent researches 
of Prof. W. M. Ramsay have shown 


that his see was not Hierapolis on the 
Meander, but Hierapolisnear Synnada. 
The question is discussed at greater 
length in my Ignatius and Polycarp 
I. p. 477 Sq. 
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APOLLINARIS. His surname, which seems to have been com- shop of 
mon in these parts’, may have been derived from the patron oe 
deity of Hierapolis* and suggests a Gentile origin. His inti- 
mate acquaintance with heathen literature, which is mentioned 
by more than one ancient writer, points in the same direction, 
During the reign of M. Aurelius he had already made himself 
a name by his writings, and seems to have been promoted to 
the see of Hierapolis before the death of that emperor’, 

Of his works, which were very numerous, only a few scanty His liter- 
fragments have survived‘, The imperfect lists however, which ””~ yi 


have reached us, bear ample testimony both to the literary 


1 Some of the family, as we may 
infer from the monuments, held a 
high position in another Phrygian 
town. Ona tablet at Mzani, on which 
is inscribed a letter from the emperor 
Septimius Severus in reply to the con- 
gratulations of the people at the ele- 
vation of Caracalla to the rank of Au- 
gustus (4.D. 198), we find the name of 
KAAYAIOC .ATTOAAINAPIOC . AYPHAIA- 
Noc, Boeckh 3837 (see um. p. 1066 
add.). In another inscription at the 
same place, the same or another mem- 
ber of the family is commemorated as 
holding the office of pretor for the 
second time, CTPATHTOYNTOC.TO.B. 
KA . ATTOAAINAPIOY; Boeckh 3840, 
ib. p. 1067. See also the inscriptions 
3842 Cc, 3846 z (ib. pp. 1069, 1078) at 
the same place, where again the name 
Apollinarius occurs. It is found also 
at Appia no. 3857 b (ib. p. 1086). In 
more distant regions we meet with at 
least two contemporaries of this Chris- 
tian father, bearing the same combi- 
nation of names, the one in Upper 
Egypt (Boeckh 4831 b), and the other 
at Athens (Inscr. Att. u1.1140). At an 
earlier date, under Trajan, we are 
confronted with a Ti. Claudius Apol- 
linaris likewise in Upper Egypt 
(Boeckh 4714). At an earlier date 
one Claudius Apollinaris is found in 


command of the Roman fleet at Mi- 
senum (Tac. Hist. iii. 57, 76, 77), and 
a person of the name appears in a 
Neapolitan inscription (C. I. ZL. x. 
3564). The name Apollinaris occurs 
also at Hierapolis itself, but combined 
with another nomen, Boeckh no. 3915, 
TT. AIAIOC. TT -AIAIOY.ATTOAAINAPIOY. 
1oyAlanoly] . yioc. cef...] . aTTOAAI- 
N&PIC. MAKEAWN. k.7.A., Which shows 
that both the forms, Apollinaris and 
Apollinarius, by which the bishop of 
Hierapolis is designated, are legitimate. 
The former however is the correct 
Latin form, the latter being the Greek 
adaptation. 

More than a generation later than 
our Apollinaris, Origen in his letter to 
Africanus (Op. 1. 30, Delarue) sends 
greeting to a bishop bearing this name 
(rov Kady juwry ramay ’Arodwaptor), of 
whom nothing more is known. 

2 Apollo Archegetes; see above p. 
12, note i, 

3 Euseb. H. EH. iv. 26, Chron. s. a. 
171, 172, ‘Apollinaris Asianus, Hiera- 
politanus episcopus, insignis habetur.’ 

4 Collected in Routh’s Reliquie Sa- 
cr@ 1. p. 159 8q., and more recently in 
Otto’s Corp. Apol. Christ. 1x. p. 479 84. 
For more respecting the writings of 
Claudius Apollinaris see Contemporary 
Review, February 1876, p. 486 sq. 


He takes 
part in the 
two chief 
controver- 
sies of the 


day. 


1. The 
Paschal 
question. 


2. Montan- 
ist, 
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activity of the man, and to the prominence of the Church over 
which he presided, in the great theological and ecclesiastical 
controversies of the age. 

The two questions, which especially agitated the Churches 
of Asia Minor during the last thirty years of the first century, 
were the celebration of the Easter festival and the pretensions 
of the Montanist prophets. In both disputes Claudius Apolli- 
naris took an active and conspicuous part. 

1. The Paschal controversy, after smouldering long both 
here and elsewhere, first burst into flames in the neighbouring 
Church of Laodicea’. An able bishop of Hierapolis therefore 
must necessarily have been involved in the dispute, even if he 
had been desirous of avoiding it. What side Apollinaris took 
in the controversy the extant fragments of his work do not 
by themselves enable us to decide; for they deal merely with 
a subsidiary question which does not seriously affect the main 
issue’. But we can hardly doubt that with Polycarp of 
Smyrna and Melito of Sardis and Polycrates of Ephesus he 
defended the practice which was universal in Asia®, observing 
the Paschal anniversary on the 14th Nisan whether it fell on 
a Friday or not, and invoking the authority of St John at 
Ephesus, and of St Philip at his own Hierapolis*, against 
the divergent usage of Alexandria and Palestine and the 
West. 

2. 
more famous, and are recommended as an authority on the 
subject by Serapion of Antioch a few years after the author’s 


His writings on the Montanist controversy were still 


1 See below, p. 61. 

2 The main point at issue was 
whether the exact day of the month 
should be observed, as the Quarto- 
decimans maintained, irrespective of 
the day of the week, The fragments of 
Apollinaris (preserved in the Chron. 
Pasch, p. 13) relate to a discrepancy 
which some had found in the accounts 
of St Matthew and St John; see Con- 
temporary Review l. c. p. 487 sq. 


3’ Eusebius represents the dioceses 
of ‘Asia’ and the neighbourhood, as 
absolutely unanimous; H. EH. v. 23 ris 
"Actas dmdons ai mapocxlar, Vv. 24 THs 
*Agias maons dua rats oudpors éxxrAnolas 
Tas mapoxias. ‘Asia’ includes all this 
district, as appears from Polycrates, 
ab. 

4 See Polycrates of Ephesus in 
Euseb. H. E. v. 24. 
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death”. Though later than many of his works? they were 
written soon after Montanus had divulged the extravagance of 
his pretensions and before Montanism had attained its complete 
development. If a later notice may be trusted, Apollinaris was 
not satisfied with attacking Montanism in writing, but sum- 
moned at Hierapolis a council of twenty-six bishops besides 
himself, where this heresy was condemned and sentence of 
excommunication pronounced against Montanus together with 
his adherent the pretended prophetess Maximilla’, 


1 In Euseb. H.E. v. 19. 

2 Kusebius (H. H. iv. 27) at the 
close of his list of the works of Apol- 
linaris gives kai d wera Tatra ow- 
éypawe xara rhs [rev] Ppvywy alpé- 
gews per ov moddjUW KaLvorounbelons 
xpivov, TéTe ye why womep Expdew dp- 
xouedvns, ére ToD Movravod dua rats av- 
ToU Wevdorpopiyricw apxas THs mapex- 
Tpom7s movoupévov, i.e. the vagaries of 
Montanus and his followers had al- 
ready begun when Apollinaris wrote, 
but Montanism assumed a new phase 
shortly after. 

3 Included in the Libellus Synodi- 
cus published by Pappus; see Labb. 
Cone. 1. 615, ed. Coleti. Though this 
council is not mentioned elsewhere, 
there is no sufficient ground for ques- 
tioning its authenticity. The import- 
ant part taken by Apollinaris against 
the Montanists is recognised by Eu- 
sebius H, EH. v. 16, mpods rnv Aeyouévny 
Kata Ppiyas alpecw dmdov laxupdv kal 
dkatayauotov émi tis ‘lepamdd\ews Tov 
* Amrohwdptov. 

After mentioning the council the 
compiler of this Synodicon speaks thus 
of the false prophets; of kal Bracg7j- 
pws, Hror Satuovavres, xabds pyow 6 
avrds marip [i.e.’Amokwdpios], Tov Biov 
karéotpevav, ov avrois dé Kkaréxpwe 
kat Qeddorov Tov cxuréa. He evidently 
has before him the fragments of the 
anonymous treatises quoted by Euse- 


bius (H. E. v. 16), as the following 
parallels taken from these fragments 
show: as éml évepyounévy cal Satmo- 
VOVTL...BKAagdnmety SddoKovTos Tob 
dmnuvéadicpévov mvedpmaros...T dv Brov 
KaragtpéWat "lovda mpoddrov dlknv 
...olov éirpordy twa Oeddorov rodds 
aipet Adyos...reTeAeuTHKage Movravds re 
kal Oeddoros Kal % mpoeipnucvn yuri). 
Thus he must have had before him a 
text of Eusebius (H. E. v. 16) which 
omitted the words 67 7s at the com- 
mencement, as they are omitted in 
some existing mss; and accordingly 
he ascribed all the treatises to Apol- 
linaris. The parallels are taken from 
the first and second treatises; the 
first might have been written by 
Apollinaris, but the second was cer- 
tainly not by his hand, as it refers to 
much later events. 

Hefele (Conciliengeschichte t. p. 71) 
places the date of this council be- 
fore A.D. 150. But if the testimony 
of Kusebius is worth anything, this is 
impossible; for he states that the 
writings of Claudius Apollinaris a- 
gainst the Montanists were later than 
his Apology to M. Aurelius (see the 
last note), and this Apology was not 
written till after a.p. 174. The chro- 
nology of Montanism is very perplex- 
ing, but Hefele’s dates appear to be 
much too early. The Chronicon of 
Eusebius gives the rise of Montanism 
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Nor were his controversial writings confined to these two 
topics. In one place he refuted the Encratites’; in another he 
upheld the orthodox teaching respecting the true humanity 
of Christ, It is plain that he did not confine himself to 
questions especially affecting Asia Minor; but that the doc- 
trine and the practice of the Church generally found in him 
a vigorous advocate, who was equally opposed to the novelties 
of heretical teaching and to the rigours of overstrained asceti- 
cism. 

Nor again did Apollinaris restrict himself to controversies 
carried on between Christian and Christian. He appears alike 
as the champion of the Gospel against attacks from without, 
and as the promoter of Christian life and devotion within the 
pale of the Church. On the one hand he was the author of an 
apology addressed to M. Aurelius®, of a controversial treatise in 
five books against the Greeks, and of a second in two books 


under A.D. 172 or 173, and this state- 
ment is consistent with the notices in 
his History. But if this date be cor- 
rect, it most probably refers to Mon- 
tanism as a distinct system; and the 
fires had probably been smouldering 
within the Church for some time be- 
fore they broke out. 

It will be observed that the writer 
of the Synodicon identifies Theodotus 
the Montanist (see Huseb. H. EL. v. 3) 
with Theodotus the leather-seller who 
was &@ Monarchian. There is no au- 
thority for this identification in Huse- 
bius. 

1 Theodoret. H. F.i. 21. 

2 Socr. H. E. iii. 7. 

3 Huseb. H. E. iv. 26, 27. He re- 
ferred in this Apology to the incident 
of the so-called Thundering Legion 
which happened A.D. 174; and as re- 
ported by Eusebius (H. Z. v. 5), he 
stated that the legion was thus named 
by the emperor in commemoration of 
this miraculous thunderstorm, As a 
contemporary however, he must pro- 


bably have known that the title Legio 
Fulminata existed long before; and 
we may conjecture that he used some 
ambiguous expression implying that 
it was fitly so named (e.g. érdévupoy 
Ths ovvruxlas), which Eusebius and 
later writers misunderstood ; just as 
Eusebius himself (vy. 24) speaks of 
Treneus as depwvuuds Tis dy TH rpoon- 
yopla aire Te TS TpoTw elpnvoroids. Of 
the words used by Eusebius, olxelay r@ 
yeyovoTe mpds Tod Baoitdws eiAngpévar 
mpoonyoplay, we may suspect that oi- 
kelay T@ yeyovore mpoonyoptay is an ex- 
pression borrowed from Apollinaris 
himself, while pds rod Bacidéws elhy- 
géva gives Eusebius’ own erroneous 
interpretation of his author’s meaning. 
The name of this legion was Fulmi- 
nata not Fulminatrix, as it is often 
carelessly written out, where the in- 
scriptions have merely rv~M or some 
other abbreviation. I have discussed 
this story of the Thundering Legion 
more fully in Ignatius and Polycarp, 1. 
Pp. 472 Sq. 
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against the Jews’; on the other we find mentioned among his 
writings a work in two books On Truth, and a second On feel ane 
besides several of which the titles have not come down to us. works. 
He seems indeed to have written on almost every subject which 
interested the Church of his age. He was not only well versed 
in the Scriptures, but showed a wide acquaintance with secular 
literature also. His style is praised by a competent judge’, 
and his orthodoxy was such as to satisfy the dogmatic precision 
of the post-Nicene age’, 

These facts are not unimportant in their bearing on the 
question which has already been discussed in relation to Papias. 
If there had been such a discontinuity of doctrine and practice Important 

bearing of 

in the Church of Hierapolis as the theory in question assumes, these facts 
if the Pauline Gospel was repudiated in the later years of the epia Re 
first century and rank Judaism adopted in its stead, how can eee 
we explain the position of Apollinaris? Obviously a counter- 
revolution must have taken place, which undid the effects of 
the former, 
another. And yet Irenzus knows nothing of these religious con- 
vulsions which must have shaken the doctrine of the Church to 
its foundations, but represents the tradition as one, continuous, 
unbroken, reaching back through the elders of the Asiatic 


Churches, through Papias and Polycarp, to St John himself— 


One dislocation must have been compensated by 


1 The words kal mpds Iovdatous rpS- Piety, of which we know from Photius 
Tov kal dedrepoy are omitted in some Bibl. 14; see Contemporary Review, 
uss and by Rufinus. They are found  1.c. p. 487. 
however in the very ancient Syriac 3 Theodoret. Her. Fab. iii. 2 dvhp 


version, and are doubtless genuine, 
Their omission is due to the homeote- 
leuton, as they are immediately pre- 
ceded by xal rep) adnbelas rpGrov rat 
Sevrepov. 

2 A list of his works is given by 
Eusebius (H. H. iv. 27), who explains 
that there were many others which 
he had not seen. This list omits the 
work on the Paschal Feast, which is 
quoted in the Chronicon Paschale 
p. 13 (ed. Dind.), and the treatise On 


déivérawos kal mpds TH yvioe: Tov Oeiwv 
kal tay &€wOev matdelay mpocetAndus. 
So too Jerome, Ep. 7o (1. p. 428, ed. 
Vallarsi), names him among those who 
were equally versed in sacred and pro- 
fane literature. 

4 Photius 1. ¢., déiddoyos de 6 dvho 
kal ppdoer akiodoyw Kexpnucvos. 

5 Huseb. H. EH. iv. 21, Jerome 

c., Theodoret. 1. c., Socr. H. E. 
iii. 7. 
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Irenzeus who received his Christian education in Asia Minor, 
who throughout life was in communication with the churches 
there, and who had already reached middle age when this second 
revolution is supposed to have occurred. The demands on 


our credulity, which this theory makes, are enormous. 


And 


its improbability becomes only the more glaring, as we extend 
Solidarity our view. For the solidarity of the Church is the one striking 
fact unmistakably revealed to us, as here and there the veil 
which shrouds the history of the second century is lifted. 
Anicetus and Soter and Eleutherus and Victor at Rome, 
Pantznus and Clement at Alexandria, Polycrates at Ephesus, 
Papias and Apollinaris at Hierapolis, Polycarp at Smyrna, 
Melito at Sardis, Ignatius and Serapion at Antioch, Primus 
and Dionysius at Corinth, Pothinus and Ireneus in Gaul, 
Philippus and Pinytus in Crete, Hegesippus and Narcissus 
in Palestine, all are bound together by the ties of a common 


organization and the sympathy of a common creed. 


The 


Paschal controversy is especially valuable, as showing the 
limits of divergence consistent with the unity of the Church. 
The study of this controversy teaches us to appreciate with 


ever-increasing force the pregnant saying of Irenzus that 
the difference of the usage establishes the harmony of the 


faith’, 


Though Laodicea cannot show the same intellectual ac- 
tivity as Hierapolis, yet in practical energy she is not want- 


ing. 


One of those fitful persecutions, which sullied the rule of 
the imperial Stoic, deprived Laodicea of her bishop Sagaris’. 
The exact date of his martyrdom is not known; but we cannot 
be far wrong in assigning it to an early year in the reign of 


1 Tren. in Euseb. H. E. v. 24 7 dca- 
gwvla ris vnoretas (the fast which pre- 
ceded the Paschal festival) ray duovoray 
THs wlaTews cuvlaryc. 

2 Melito in Euseb. H. E. iv. 26 émi 


DepourhMov lavdou dvOvardrov rs 


*Aolas, @ Zdyapis Kaipe@ euapripycer, 
éyévero gyTnows To\n év Aaodixela 
wept Tod maoxa éumeadyvros KaTad Katpdy 
év éxelvars Tals niépacs, Kal éypadn Tabra 
(i. e. Melito’s own treatise on the 
Paschal festival), 
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M. Aurelius, if not before’, 
held in great honour’. 
But while the Church of Laodicea was thus contending Outbreak 
against foes without, she was also torn asunder by feuds within. baie 
Coincident with the martyrdom of Sagaris was the outburst of Very: 
the Paschal controversy, of which mention has been already 
made, and which for more than a century and a half disturbed 
the peace of the Church, until it was finally laid at rest by the 
Council of Nicwa. The Laodiceans would naturally regulate 
their festival by the Asiatic or Quartodeciman usage, strictly 
observing the day of the month and disregarding the day of 
the week. But a great commercial centre like Laodicea must 
have attracted large crowds of foreign Christians from Palestine 
or Egypt or Rome or Gaul, who were accustomed to commemo- 
rate the Passion always on a Friday and the Resurrection on 
a Sunday according to the western practice; and in this way 
probably the dispute arose. The treatise On the Paschal 
Festiwal by Melito of Sardis was written on this occasion to 
defend the Asiatic practice. The fact that Laodicea became 
the head-quarters of the controversy is a speaking testimony 
to the prominence of this Church in the latter half of the 
second century. 
At a later date the influence of Laodicea has sensibly de- Laodicea 


clined. In the great controversies of the fourth and fifth nae 


His name appears to have been 


1 The proconsulate of Paullus, under 
whom this martyrdom took place is 
dated by Borghesi (Huwvres vu. p. 507) 
somewhere between A.D. 163—168; by 
Waddington (Fastes des Provinces Asia- 
tiques p. 228) probably a.p. 164—166. 
Some reasons are given in Ignatius 
and Polycarp 1. p. 494, which seem 
to point to A.D. 159 or 163; but the 
exact year must remain uncertain. 
All these solutions rest on the as- 
sumption that the Servillius Paullus 
here named must be identified with L. 
Sergius Paullus of the inscriptions. 
The name Sergius is elsewhere con- 


founded with Servius (Servillius) (see 
Borghesi Iv. p. 493, VU. p. 504, 
Mommsen Rém. Forsch. 1. p. 8, Ephem. 
Epigr. 1. p. 338). The mistake must 
have been introduced yery early into 
the text of Eusebius, All the Greek mss 
have Servillius (Servilius), and so it is 
given in the Syriac Version. Rufinus 
however writes it correctly Sergius. 

2 Besides Melito (1. c.), Polycrates of 
Ephesus refers to him with respect ; 
Euseb. H. EH. v. 24 rb 5 de? Advyew 
Zdyapw éricxowov kal paprupa, bs év 
Aaodtkelg Kexolunrat. 
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centuries she takes no very conspicuous part. Among her 
bishops there is not one who has left his mark on history. And 
yet their names appear at most of the great Councils, in which 
The Arian they bear a silent part. 
eee: Nunechius’ He acquiesced in the decrees of the Council, and 


A.D. 325- ag metropolitan published them throughout the Churches of his 


At Nicwa she was represented by 


cee province’, A little later this see lapsed into Arianism, At the 
polis 


av. 347. synod of Philippopolis, composed of bishops who had seceded 


from the Council of Sardica, the representative of Laodicea was 
present and joined in the condemnation of the Athanasians. 
But the see had changed hands twice meanwhile. Cecropius 
had won the imperial favour by his abuse of the orthodox 
party, and was first promoted to Laodicea, whence he was 
translated to Nicomedia®. He was succeeded by Nonnius, who 
signed the Arian decree at Philippopolis*. When Laodicea 
[Consran- recovered her orthodoxy we do not know; but it is perhaps 
re a significant fact, that she does not appear at the second 
The Nes- general Council, held at Constantinople (A.D. 381)*. At the 


torian and third general Council, which met at Ephesus, she is represented 


Eutychian 
ee by Aristonicus, who signs the decrees condemning Nestorius. 
a.v. 431. Again in the next Christological controversy which agitated the 
aaa Church she bears her part. At the notorious Robbers’ Synod, 
av. 449. held also at Ephesus, she was represented by another Nune- 
chius, who committed himself to the policy of Dioscorus and 
the opinions of the heretic Eutyches*. Yet with the fickleness 
which characterized this see at an earlier date during the Arian 
Cuarce- controversy, we find this same Nunechius two years later at 
aay: the Council of Chalcedon siding with the orthodox party and 


1 Labb. Cone. 1. 57, 62; Cowper’s 
Syriac Miscellanies pp. 11, 28,34. He 
had also been present at the Synod 
of Ancyra held about a.p. 314 (see 


4 Labb. Cone. um. 744. 

° Cowper’s Syriac Miscell. p, 39. 

6 Labb. Conc. Iv. 892, 925, 928, 
1107, 1170, 1171, 1185. In the Acts 


Galatians p. 34); 1b. p. 41. 

2 Labb. Cone. 11. 236. 

3 Athanas, ad Episc. A’gypt. 8 (Op. 
I. p. 219), Hist. Arian. ad Mon. 74 
(ib. p. 307). 


of this heretical council, as occasion 
ally in those of the Council of Chal- 
cedon, Laodicea is surnamed Trimi- 
taria (see above, p. 18, note 2). 
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condemning the Eutychian heresy which he had so lately sup- 
ported’, 

The history of this church at a later date is such as might er g 
have been anticipated from her attitude during the period of of Tae: 
the first Four General Councils. The same vacillation and “i 
infirmity of purpose, which had characterized her bishops in the 
earlier councils, marks the proceedings of their later successors”. 

But, though this see thus continues to bear witness to its Its com- 

2 : -, parative 
existence by the repeated presence of its occupants at councils unimpor- 
and synods, yet its real influence on the Church at large has ‘2° 
terminated with the close of the second century, 

; : 4 °° : or Laopr- 
occasion only did this Church assume a position of prominence, oai-aules: 


About the middle of the fourth century a council was held at °Ption. 


On one Councu. 


Laodicea’, 


1 Labb. Cone. rv. 853, 1195, 1241, 
1312, 1384, 1392, 1445, 1463, 1481, 
I501, 1732, 1736, 1745, 1752. Nune- 
chius was addressed by the Emperor 
Leo in his letter respecting the Council 
of Chalcedon, He was also one of those 
who signed the decree against simony 
at the Council of Constantinople (a4.p. 
459): Cone. v. 50. 

2 See for instance the tergiversa- 
tion of Theodorus of Laodicea in the 
matter of Photius and the 8th General 
Council. 

3’ This council cannot have been 
held earlier than the year 344, as the 
7th canon makes mention of the Pho- 
tinians, and Photinus did not attract 
notice before that year: see Hefele, 
Conciliengesch. 1. p. 722 8q. In the 
ancient lists of Councils it stands after 
that of Antioch (a.p. 341), and before 
that of Constantinople (a.p. 381). 
Dr Westcott (History of the Canon 
p. 400) is inclined to place it about 
A.D. 363, and this is the time very 
generally adopted. 

Here however a difficulty presents 
itself, which has not been noticed 


It was convened more especially to settle some 


hitherto. In the Syriac ms Brit. Mus. 
Add. 14,528, are lists of the bishops 
present at the earlier councils, includ- 
ing Laodicea (see Wright’s Catalogue of 
the Syriac MSS in the British Museum, 
DCCCvVI, p. 1030 sq.). These lists have 
been published by Cowper (Syriac 
Miscell. p. 42 sq., Analecta Nicena 
p- 36), who however has transposed 
the lists of Antioch and Laodicea, so 
that he ascribes to the Antiochian 
Synod the names which really belong 
to the Laodicean. This is determined 
(as I am informed by Prof, Wright) 
by the position of the lists, 

The Laodicean list then, which seems 
to be imperfect, contains twenty names; 
and, when examined, it yields these re- 
sults. (r) At least three-fourths of the 
names can be identified with bishops 
who sat at Nicwa, and probably the 
exceptions would be fewer, if in some 
cases they had not been obscured by 
transcription into Syriac and by the 
errors of copyists. (2) When identi- 
fied, they are found to belong in almost 
every instance to Coelesyria, Phoenicia, 
Palestine, Cilicia, and Isauria, whereas 
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Its decree points of ecclesiastical discipline; but incidentally the assembled 
bishops were led to make an order respecting the Canon of 


on the 
Canon. 


Scripture’. 


As this was the first occasion in which the subject 


had been brought formally before the notice of an ecclesiastical 
assembly, this Council of Laodicea secured a notoriety which 
it would not otherwise have obtained, and to which it was 
hardly entitled by its constitution or its proceedings. Its 
decrees were confirmed and adopted by later councils both in 


the East and in the West”, 


apparently not one comes from Phrygia, 
Lydia, or the other western districts 
of Asia Minor. 

Supposing that this is a genuine 
Laodicean list, we are led by the first 
result to place it as near in time as 
possible to the Council of Nicexa; 
and by the second to question whether 
after all the Syrian Laodicea may not 
have been meant instead of the Phry- 
gian. On the other hand tradition is 
unanimous in placing this synod in 
the Phrygian town, and in this very 
Syriac ms the heading of the canons 
begins ‘Of the Synod of Laodicea of 
Phrygia.’ On the whole it appears 
probable that this supposed list of 
bishops who met at Laodicea belongs 
to some other Council. The Laodicean 
Synod seems to have been, as Dr 
Westcott describes it (1. c.), ‘A small 
gathering of clergy from parts of 
Lydia and Phrygia.’ 

In a large mosaic work in the Church 
at Bethlehem, in which all the more 
important councils are represented, 
we find the following inscription ; [‘H] 
Gayla cuvodos } év Aaodixela ras Ppvytas 
Tov Ke émickoTur yéyovey 51a Movravoy 
Ké [r]d[s] Aouras épécecs* rTov[rovs] ws 
alpertxods Kal €xOpovs THs adeOclas 7 
dyla civodos dveBeudricev (Ciampini de 
Sacr. Zidif. a Constant. constr. p. 156; 
comp. Boeckh Corp. Inscr. 8953). 
The mention of Montanus might sug- 


gest that this was one of those Asiatic 
synods held against Montanism at 
the end of the second or beginning of 
the third century. But no record of 
any such synod is preserved elsewhere, 
and, as all the other Councils com- 
memorated in these mogaics are found 
in the list sanctioned by the Quini- 
sextine Council, this can hardly have 
been an exception. The inscription 
must therefore refer to the well-known 
Council of Laodicea in the fourth cen- 
tury, which received this sanction. 
The description however is not very 
correct, for though Montanism is inci- 
dentally condemned in the eighth 
canon, yet this condemnation was not 
the main object of the council and oc- 
cupies a very subordinate place. The 
Bethlehem Mosaics were completed 
A.D. 1169: see Boeckh C. I. 8736. 

1 The canons of this Council, 
59 in number, will be found in Labb. 
Cone. I. 1530 sq. ed. Coleti. The last 
of these forbids the reading of any 
but ‘the Canonical books of the New 
and Old Testament.’ To this is often 
appended (sometimes as a 6oth canon) 
a list of the Canonical books; but 
Dr Westcott has shown that this list 
is a later addition and does not 
belong to the original decrees of the 
council (Canon p. 400 8q.). 

2 By the Quinisextine Council (a. p. 
692) in the Hast (Labb. Conc, vr. 
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More important however for my special purpose, than the Its decrees 
influence of this synod on the Church at large, is the light the Bae 
which its canons throw on the heretical tendencies of this Gane ne 
district, and on the warnings of St Paul in the Colossian sians. 
Epistle. To illustrate this fact it will only be necessary to 
write out some of these canons at length : 

29. ‘Itis not right for Christians to Judaize and abstain Col. ii. r4, 
from labour on the sabbath, but to work on this same day. They a 
should pay respect rather to the Lord’s day, and, if possible, ab- 
stain from labour on it as Christians. But if they should be 
found Judaizers, let them be anathema in the sight of Christ,’ 

35. ‘It is not right for Christians to abandon the Church Col. ii. 18. 
of God and go away and invoke angels (dyyédous dvoud teu)? 
and hold conventicles (cuvd£eus moveiv); for these things are 
forbidden. If therefore any one is found devoting himself 
to this secret idolatry, let him be anathema, because he aban- 


doned our Lord Jesus Christ and went after idolatry.’ 
36. ‘It is not right for priests or clergy to be magicians 
or enchanters or mathematicians or astrologers’, or to make 


1345), and by the Synod of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (4.p. 789) in the West (Conc. 
IX. 10 8q.). 

1 Theodoret about a century after 
the Laodicean Council, commenting on 
Col. ii. 18, states that this disease 
(rd 1d0s) which St Paul denounces 
‘long remained in Phrygia and Pi- 
sidia.’ ‘For this reason also,’ he 
adds, ‘a synod convened in Lao- 
dicea of Phrygia forbad by a decree 
the offering prayer to angels; and 
even to the present time oratories of 
the holy Michael may be seen among 
them and their neighbours.’ See 
also below p. 68, note 2, A curi- 
ous inscription, found in the theatre 
at Miletus (Boeckh C. I. 2895), illus- 
trates this tendency. It is written 
in seven columns, each having a dif- 
ferent planetary symbol, and a dif- 
ferent permutation of the vowels with 


COL, 


the same invocation, arie. PyAaTON. 
THN . TTOAIN . MIAHCIWN . Kal . 
TTANTAC . TOYC . KATOIKOYNTAC, 
while at the common base is written 
aPXarPreAo! . myAaccetal .H. Tro- 
AIC . MIAHCIWN . Kal. TTANTEC.O1. 
KAT... Boeckh writes, ‘Etsi hic 
titulus Gnosticorum et Basilidianorum 
commentis prorsus congruus est, ta- 
men potuit ab ethnicis Milesiis scrip. 
tus esse; quare nolui eum inter Chris- 
tianos rejicere, quum presertim pub- 
lice Milesiorum superstitionis docu- 
mentum insigne sit.’ The idea of 
the seven dot, combined in the one 
dpxayyedos, seems certainly to point 
to Jewish, if not Christian, influences: 
Rev. i. 4, iii. 1, iv. 5, v. 6. 

2 Though there is no direct men- 
tion of ‘magic’ in the letter to the 
Colossians, yet it was a characteristic 
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safeguards (pudaxtypea) as they are called, for such things are 
prisons (Secpwrrjpia) of their souls’: and we have enjoined 
that they which wear them be cast out of the Church.’ 

37. ‘It is not right to receive from Jews or heretics the 
festive offerings which they send about, nor to join in their 
festivals.’ 

38. ‘Itis not right to receive unleavened bread from the 
Jews or to participate in their impieties.’ 

It is strange, at this late date, to find still lingering in 
these churches the same readiness to be ‘judged in respect 
of an holiday or a new moon or a sabbath, with the same 
tendency to relinquish the hold of the Head and to substitute 
‘a voluntary humility and worshipping of angels, which three 
centuries before had called forth the Apostle’s rebuke and 
warning in the Epistle to the Colossians. 


The career of Hierapolis is not so easily followed during these 
centuries. So far as we can trace the facts, its history appears 
not to have differed materially from that- of its neighbour 
Laodicea, though even less conspicuous than this latter. But 
there has been much confusion with another less considerable 
Phrygian city of the same name, Hieropolis or Hierapolis, near 
Synnada’; and notices have hitherto been appropriated to it, 


tendency of this part of Asia: Acts 
xix. 19, 2 Tim. iii. 8, 13. See the 
note on Gal. vy. 20. The term paéy- 
partkol is used in this decree in its 
ordinary sense of astrologers, sooth- 
sayers. 

1A play on the double sense of ¢v- 
Aaxryjpov (1) ® safeguard or amulet, 
(2) a guard-house, 

2 A flood of light has been thrown 
upon the ecclesiastical arrangements 
of Phrygia by the recent researches of 
Prof.W.M. Ramsay ; seehis papers Trois 
Villes Phrygiennes in the Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique, Juillet1882, 
The Tale of Abercius in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies 1882, p. 339 8q., and 
The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia 


in the same Journal 1883, p. 424 8q. 
The most important result is the 
rescue from oblivion of the city of 
Hieropolis near Synnada, which had 
a considerable Christian population as 
early as the second century. This 
place, which belonged to Phrygia Salu- 
taris and therefore was a suffragan see 
of Synnada, is commonly written 
Hierapolis in the records of the Coun- 
cils and in the Notitie, and is even 
declined ‘Tepéis ré\ews. In consequence 
of Ramsay’s discoveries I have con- 
siderably modified what I wrote in the 
earlier editions of this work, as it is 
now clear that many bishops, who 
have hitherto been assigned to the 
city near the Lycus, belong to this 
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which are now shown to belong to its less famous namesake. 
This latter place appears from the monumental inscriptions, as 
well as from other indications, to have occupied a position in 


the early history of Christianity quite out of proportion to its 


size or its political importance. 
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During the flourishing period of the Eastern Church, Lao- Ecclesias- 
dicea appears as the metropolis of the province of Phrygia 


Pacatiana counting among its suffragan bishoprics the see of 
Hierapolis would seem to have been one of the 


Colossze’. 


more important sees in this same province. At a later date 
Hierapolis itself was raised to metropolitan rank?, 


tical status 
of Laodi- 


Hierapo- 


But while Laodicea and Hierapolis held the foremost place Obscurity 
in the records of the early Church, and continued to bear an *0 1°" 


namesake. This is the case not only 
with the early Abercius, who has 
been already mentioned (p. 54), but 
also with a later bishop of the same 
name, who was present at the Council 
of Chalcedon (Labb. Conc. rv. 862, 
1204, 1496, 1716, 1744). This con- 
fusion may suggest a suspicion, that 
even Papias and Claudius Apollinaris— 
one or both—may belong to this other 
Hierapolis; but the consideration that 
the city near the Lycus had a Chris- 
tian community as early as the Apo- 
stolic times and that it was the larger 
place of the two will reassure us. 

1 A list of the bishoprics belonging 
to this province at the time of the 
Council of Chalcedon, on whose behalf 
their metropolitan signs the decrees, 
is given, Labb, Conc. rv. igor, 1716. 
Colosse is one of these, but Hierapolis 
is not. 

? At the sth and 6th General Coun- 
cils (4D. 553 and a.p. 680) Hierapolis 
is styled a metropolis (Labb. Cone. v1. 
220, VII. 1068, 1097, 1117); and in the 
latter case it is designated metropolis 
of Phrygia Pacatiana, though this 
Same designation is still given to Lao- 


dicea. Synnada retains its position 
as metropolis of Phrygia Salutaris. 

From this time forward Hierapolis 
seems always to hold metropolitan 
rank. But no notice is preserved of 
the circumstances under which the 
change was made. It took place how- 
ever after Hierocles, and not impro- 
bably in a.p. 535 under Justinian: see 
Ramsay Cities and Bishoprics of Phry- 
gia p. 374. Accordingly in the No- 
titig, which are later, it is entered 
as metropolis of another Phrygia Pa- 
catiana (distinct from that which has 
Laodicea for its metropolis): Hieroclis 
Synecdemus et Notitie (ed. Parthey) 
Not. 1, pp. 56, 57, 733; Not. 3, p. 124; 
Not. 6, p. 147; Not. 7, pp. 152, 161; 
Not. 8, pp. 164, 180; Not. 9,-p. 197; 
Not. 10, p. 220. In this position it is 
placed out of the proper geographical 
order and near the close of the list, thus 
showing that its metropolitan jurisdic- 
tion was created at a comparatively late 
date. The number of dioceses in the 
province is generally given as 9; Nilus 
ib, p. 301. The name of the province 
is variously corrupted from Iaxariayjs 
e.g. Karmariavjs, Karmadoxias. 
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active, though inconspicuous part, in later Christian history, 
Colossee was from the very first a cipher. The town itself, as 
we have seen, was already waning in importance, when the 
Apostle wrote; and its subsequent decline seems to have been 
rapid. Not a single event in Christian history is connected 
with its name; and its very existence is only rescued from 
oblivion, when at long intervals some bishop of Colosse at- 
taches his signature to the decree of an ecclesiastical synod. 
The city ceased to strike coins in the reign of Gordian (A.D. 
238—244)'. It fell gradually into decay, being supplanted by 
the neighbouring town Chonz, the modern Chonos, so called 
from the natural funnels by which the streams here disappear 
in underground channels formed by the incrustations of traver- 


tine’, 


a renewed assault of its ancient enemy, the earthquake’. 


1 See Mionnet ty. p. 269, Leake 
Numism. Hellen. p. 45. 

2 Joannes Curopalata p. 686 (ed. 
Bonn.) ¢7uy...rods Tovpxous dararyyéh- 
Aovea Thy év Xdvats woditelay Kal adrov 
tov TepiBdnrov ev Oavuact Kat dvaby- 
pact TOO dpxiorparyyou vady KarahaBetv 
év paxalpa... kal 7d 8) oxETALUHTEpor, 
pnsée Tas TOD xdoparos onpayyas év rep 
ol mapappéovres motapol éxeioe Ywrvevd- 
peevoe Sid THs TOO apx.orparyyou Ta- 
ards émdnulas xal Oeoonulas ws dud 
mpavods doratodvy 7d petua Kal Ardy 
evdpouwody éxovcr, To’s KaTramepevydras 
Suarnpnoat, K.T.r. 

The ‘worship of angels’ is curiously 
connected with the physical features 
of the country in the legend to which 
Curopalata refers. The people were in 
imminent danger from a sudden inun- 
dation of the Lycus, when the arch- 
angel Michael appeared and opened a 
chasm in the earth through which the 
waters flowed away harmlessly: Hart- 
ley’s Researches in Greece p. 53. See 
another legend, or another version of 
the legend, in which the archangel 
interposes, in Laborde p. 103. 


We may conjecture also that its ruin was hastened by 


It is 


It was the birthplace of Nicetas 
Choniates, one of the most important 
of the Byzantine historians, who thus 
speaks of it (de Manuel. vi. 2, p. 230, 
ed. Bonn.); Ppuylavy re cal Aaodlxecay 
dieAOcw adixvetrac és Xdvas, wirkw ev- 
Saluova kal meyddnv, maar Tas Kodac- 
ods, Thy éu00 rod ovyypadéws marpida, 
kal Tov dpxayyeNkdr vady elowdy meyébec 
méycorov Kal Kader KdANCTOY bvTa Kat 
Oavpaclas xewpds dmravra epyov K.T.r., 
where a corrupt reading Iladaccas for 
Kodaoods had misled some. It will be 
remembered that the words b\w 
evdalwova kal weyadnv are borrowed from 
Xenophon’s description of Colosse 
(Anab. i. 2, 6): see above, p. 15, note 3. 

He again alludes to his native place, 
de Isaac. ii. 2, pp. 52, 3 Tods Aaodixe?s 
dé Bpvyas wupiaxas éxdawoev, womep Kat 
Tovs TGv Xwydv rGv éudv olkjropas, and 
Urbs Capta 16, p. 842, 7d dé qv éuod 
Tov ouvyypapéws Nixyra warpls ai Xdvar 
kal 9 ayxirépuwr ratty Bpvyixh Aaodt- 
Kéla. 

3 We may conjecture that it was the 
disastrous earthquake under Gallienus. 
(4.D. 262) which proved fatal to Colos- 
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commonly said that Chonzx is built on the site of the ancient 
Colossz ; but the later town stands at some distance from the 
earlier, as Salisbury does from Old Sarum. The episcopal 
see necessarily followed the population; though for some time 
after its removal to the new town the bishop still continued 
to use the older title, with or without the addition of Chonz 
by way of explanation, till at length the name of this primitive 
Apostolic Church passes wholly out of sight’. 


The Turkish conquest pressed with more than common Turkish 

5 cans Soe A conquest. 
severity on these districts. When the day of visitation came, 
the Church was taken by surprise. Occupied with ignoble 
quarrels and selfish interests, she had no ear for the voice of 


Him who demanded admission. 


s~@ (see above p. 38, note 1). This is 
consistent with the fact above men- 
tioned that no Colossian coins later 
than Gordian are extant. We read 
indeed of an earthquake in the reign 
of Gordian himself ‘eo usque gravis ut 
civitates etiam terre hiatu deperirent’ 
(Capitol. Vit. Gord. 26), but we are not 
informed of the localities affected by 
it. When St Chrysostom wrote, the 
city existed no longer, as may be in- 
ferred from his comment (x1. p. 323) 
“H adds rHs Ppvylas jv' Kal Sprov ék 
Tov Tiny Aaodikecav mAnoloy elvat. 

On the other hand M. Renan 
({L’ Antechrist p. 99) says of the earth- 
quake under Nero, ‘Colosses ne sut 
se relever; elle disparut presque du 
nombre des églises’; and he adds in a 
note ‘Colosses n’a pas de monnaies 
impériales [Waddington].’ For this 
statement there is, I believe, no au- 
thority; and as regards the coins it is 
certainly wrong. 

Earthquakes have been largely in- 
strumental in changing the sites of 
cities situated within the range of 
their influence. Of this we have an 
instance in the neighbourhood of 


The door was barred and 


Colosse. Hamilton (1. p. 514) reports 
that an earthquake which occurred at 
Denizli about a hundred years ago 
caused the inhabitants to remove their 
residences to a different locality, where 
they have remained ever since. 

? At the Council of Chalcedon (a.p. 
451) Nunechius of Laodicea subscribes 
‘for the absent bishops under hin,’ 
among whom is mentioned ’Emidaviov 
mbdews KoXaoodv (Labb. Cone. rv. 1 501, 
ed. Coleti; comp. ib. 1745). At the 
Quinisextine Council (a.p. 692) occurs 
the signature of Koouas érisxoros 1é- 
Aews Kodagoags (sic) axarvayys (Conc. 
vil. 1408). At the 2nd Council of 
Nicwa (A.D. 787) the name of the see 
is in a transition state; the bishop 
Theodosius (or Dositheus) signs him- 
self sometimes Xwvéy itor Kodacodv, 
sometimes Kwyéy simply (Cone. vit. 
689, 796, 988, 1200, 1222, 1357, 1378, 
1432, 1523, 1533, in many of which 
passages the word Xwvéy is grossly 
corrupted). At later Councils the see 
is called Xéva:; and this is the name 
which it bears in the Notitie (pp. 97, 
127, 199, 222, 303, ed. Parthey). 
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the knock unheeded. The long-impending doom overtook 
her, and the golden candlestick was removed for ever from 
the Eternal Presence’. 


1 For the remains of Christian Hierapolis is given in Fergusson’s II- 
Churches at Laodicea see Fellows Asia lustrated Handbook of Architecture 11. 
Minor p. 282, Pococke p. 74. A de- p. 967 8q.; comp. Texier Asie Mineure 
scription of three fine churches at I. p. 143. 


I. 


THE COLOSSIAN HERESY. 


of Colossze, we may infer the presence of two disturbing nas 


Colossian 
heresy. 


fine the language of St Paul, addressed to the Church Two ele- 


elements which threatened the purity of Christian faith and 
practice in this community. These elements are distinguish- 
able in themselves, though it does not follow that they present 
the teaching of two distinct parties. 

I, A mere glance at the epistle suffices to detect the 1. Jupatc. 
presence of JUDAISM in the teaching which the Apostle com- 
bats. The observance of sabbaths and new moons is decisive 
in this respect. The distinction of meats and drinks points in 
the same direction’, Even the enforcement of the initiatory 
rite of Judaism may be inferred from the contrast implied in 
St Paul’s recommendation of the spiritual circumcision *. 

2. On the other hand a closer examination of its language 2, Gxos- 
shows that these Judaic features do not exhaust the portrai- 
ture of the heresy or heresies against which the epistle is 
directed. We discern an element of theosophic speculation, 
which is alien to the spirit of Judaism proper. We are con- 
fronted with a shadowy mysticism, which loses itself in the 
contemplation of the unseen world. We discover a tendency 
to interpose certain spiritual agencies, intermediate beings, 
between God and man, as the instruments of communication 
and the objects of worship*. Anticipating the result which 
will appear more clearly hereafter, we may say that along 


1 Col. ii. 16, 17, 21 sq. Al ite tie SG An toy Shy FY 
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with its Judaism there was a GNostic element in the false 
teaching which prevailed at Colosse. 

Have we then two heresies here, or one only? Were 
these elements distinct, or were they fused into the same 
system? In other words, Is St Paul controverting a phase 
of Judaism on the one hand, and a phase of Gnosticism on 
the other; or did he find himself in conflict with a Judezo- 


Gnostic heresy which combined the two’? 


On closer examination we find ourselves compelled to 


adopt the latter alternative. 


The epistle itself contains no 


hint that the Apostle has more than one set of antagonists 


whichthey in view; and the needless multiplication of persons or events 
is always to be deprecated in historical criticism. Nor indeed 
does the hypothesis of a single complex heresy present any 


are fused. 


1 The Colossian heresy has been 
made the subject of special disserta- 
tions by ScHNECKENBURGER Bettrdge 
zur Einleitung ins N. T. (Stuttgart 
1832), and Ueber das Alter der jtidischen 
Proselyten-Taufe, nebst einer Beilage 
®ber die Irrlehrer zu Colossi (Berlin 
1828); by OstanpER Ueber die Colos- 
sischen Irrlehrer (Tiibinger Zeitschrift 
for 1834, 111. p. 968q.); and by Runin- 
wALD De Pseudodoctoribus Colossensibus 
(1834). But more valuable contribu- 
tions to the subject will often be found 
in introductions to commentaries on 
the epistle. Those of Buerx, Davizs, 
Meyer, OusHausen, Steicer, Dz 
WETTE, and KiéprrR may be men- 
tioned. Among other works which 
may be consulted are Baur Der Apos- 
tel Paulus p. 417 8q.; Boxer 
Isagoge in Epistolam ad Colossenses, 
Berlin 1829, p. 56 8q., Pp. 277 Sq; 
Burton Inquiry into the Heresies of 
the Apostolic Age, Lectures ty, v; 
Ewatp Die Sendschreiben des Apostels 
Paulus p. 462 8q.; . Hiternrenp 
Der Gnosticismus u. das Neue Testa- 
ment in the Zeitschr. f. Wissensch. 


Theol. xii. p. 233 sq.; R. A. Lie- 
sius in Schenkels Bibel-Lexicon, 8. Vv. 
Gnosis; Mayrrnorr Der Brief an 
die Colosser p. 107 8q.; NEANDER 
Planting of the Christian Church 1. 
p- 319 sq. (Eng. Trans.); Pres- 
sensi Trois Premiers Siecles u. p. 
194 8q.; Storr Opuscula i. p. 149 
sq.; TurerscH Die Kirche im Apos- 
tolischen Zeitalter p. 146 sq. Of all 
the accounts of these Colossian false 
teachers, I have found none more 
satisfactory than that of Neander, 
whose opinions are followed in the 
main by the most sober of later 
writers. 

In the investigation which follows I 
have assumed that the Colossian false 
teachers were Christians in some sense. 
The views maintained by some earlier 
critics, who regarded them as (1) Jews, 
or (2) Greek philosophers, or (3) Chal- 
dean magi, have found no favour and 
do not need serious consideration. See 
Meyer’s introduction for an enumera- 
tion of such views. A refutation of 
them will be found in Bleek’s Vor- 
lesungen p. 12 8q. 
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real difficulty. If the two elements seem irreconcilable, or at 
least incongruous, at first sight, the incongruity disappears on 
further examination. It will be shown in the course of this 
investigation, that some special tendencies of religious thought 
among the Jews themselves before and about this time pre- 
pared the way for such a combination in a Christian community 
like the Church of Colosse*, Moreover we shall find that the 
Christian heresies of the next succeeding ages exhibit in a more 
developed form the same complex type, which here appears in 
its nascent state’; this later development not only showing 
that the combination was historically possible in itself, but 
likewise presupposing some earlier stage of its existence such 
as confronts us at Colosse. 
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But in fact the Apostle’s language hardly leaves the ques- 8. Paul’s 


tion open. The two elements are so closely interwoven in 


his refutation, that it is impossible to separate them. He ° 


passes backwards and forwards from the one to the other 
in such a way as to show that they are only parts of one 
complex whole. On this point the logical connexion of the 
sentences is decisive: ‘Beware lest any man make spoil of 
you through philosophy and vain deceit after the tradition of 
men, after the rudiments of the world... Ye were circumcised 
with a circumcision not made with hands...And you...did He 
quicken,...blotting out the handwriting of ordinances which 
was against you...Let no man therefore judge you in meat 
or drink, or in respect of a holy day or a new moon or a 
sabbath...Let no man beguile you of your prize in a self- 
imposed humility and service of angels...If ye died with Christ 
from the rudiments of the world, why...are ye subject to 
ordinances...which things have a show of wisdom in self- 
imposed service and humility and hard treatment of the body, 
but are of no value against indulgence of the flesh*’ Here 

1 See below, p. 83 sq. elements. He argues that ‘these two 

2 See below, p. 107 sq. tendencies are related to one another 

3 Col. ii. 8—23. Hilgenfeld(DerGnos- _ as fire and water, and nothing stands 


ticismus etc. p. 250 sq.) contends stre- in the way of allowing the author after 
nuously for the separation of the two the first side-glance at the Gnostics to 


language 
is decisive 
n this 
point. 
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the superior wisdom, the speculative element which is charac- 
teristic of Gnosticism, and the ritual observance, the practical 
element which was supplied by Judaism, are regarded not 
only as springing from the same stem, but also as inter- 
twined in their growth. And the more carefully we examine 
the sequence of the Apostle’s thoughts, the more intimate will 
the connexion appear. 


Having described the speculative element in this complex 
heresy provisionally as Gnostic, I purpose enquiring in the 
first place, how far Judaism prior to and independently of 
Christianity had allied itself with Gnostic modes of thought; 
and afterwards, whether the description of the Colossian heresy 
is such as to justify us in thus classing it as a species of 
Gnosticism. But, as a preliminary to these enquiries, some de- 
finition of the word, or at least some conception of the leading 
ideas which it involves, will be necessary. With its complex 
varieties and elaborate developments we have no concern here: 
for, if Gnosticism can be found at all in the records of the 


pass over with ver. 11 to the Judaizers, 
with whom Col. ii. 16 sq. is exclusively 
concerned.’ He supposes therefore 
that ii. 8—ro refers to ‘ pure Guosties,’ 
and ii. 16-23 to ‘pure Judaizers.’ 
To this it is sufficient to answer (1) 
That, if the two elements be so an- 
tagonistic, they managed nevertheless 
to reconcile their differences; for we 
find them united in several Judso- 
Gnostic heresies in the first half of 
the second century, fuvdpocary dp, 
byes €xOicTa 76 ply, wip Kal Oddacca, 
kal 7a mlor édekarqv; (2) That the 
two passages are directly connected 
together by 7a oroxela Tov Kdcpov, 
which occurs in both vv. 8, 20; (3) 
That it is not a simple transition once 
for all from the Gnostic to the Judaic 
element, but the epistle passes to and 
fro several times from the one to the 
other; while no hint is given that two 


separate heresies are attacked, but on 
the contrary the sentences are con- 
nected in a logical sequence (e.g. ver. 
g Ort, 10 ds, 11 &v G, 12 ev @, 13 Kal, 
16 ody). I hope to make this point clear 
in my notes on the passage. 

The hypothesis of more than one 
heresy is maintained also by Hein- 
richs (Koppe N. 7. vu. Part 2, 1803). At 
an earlier date it seems to be favoured 
by Grotius (notes on ii. 16, 21); but 
his language is not very explicit. And 
earlier still Calvin in his argument to 
the epistle writes, ‘ Putant aliqui duo 
fuisse hominum genera, qui abducere 
tentarent Colossenses ab evangelii pu- 
ritate,’ but rejects this view. The same 
question is raised with regard to the 
heretical teachers in the Pastoral Epis. 
tles and in Ignatius, and should be 
answered in the same way; see Igna- 
tius and Polycarp I. p. 364. 
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Apostolic age, it will obviously appear in a simple and ele- 
mentary form. Divested of its accessories and presented in its 
barest outline, it is not difficult of delineation’. 

1. As the name attests’, Gnosticism implies the possession 1. Intel- 
of a superior wisdom, which is hidden from others. It makes a ee oe 
distinction between the select few who have this higher gift, fe 
Faith, blind faith, ism. 
suffices the latter, while knowledge is the exclusive possession 
of the former. Thus it recognises a separation of intellectual 
caste in religion, introducing the distinction of an esoteric 
and an exoteric doctrine, and interposing an initiation of some 
kind or other between the two classes. In short it is animated 
by the exclusive aristocratic spirit*, which distinguishes the 


ancient religions, and from which it was a main function of 


and the vulgar many who are without it. 


Christianity to deliver mankind. 

2. This was its spirit; and the intellectual questions, on 2. Specu- 
which its energies were concentrated and to which it professed ne ae 
to hold the key, were mainly twofold. How can the work of aah 
creation be explained ? and, How are we to account for the ex- 
istence of evil‘? To reconcile the creation of the world and Creation 
the existence of evil with the conception of God as the abso- ery a 
lute Being, was the problem which all the Gnostic systems set existence 
themselves to solve. It will be seen that the two questions 
cannot be treated independently but have a very close and 


intimate connexion with each other. 


1 The chief authorities for the his- 
tory of Gnosticism are NEANDER 
Church History 1. p. 1 sq.3; Baur Die 
Christliche Gnosis (Tiibingen, 1835); 
Matter Histoire Critique du Gnos- 
ticisme (2nd ed., Strasbourg and Paris, 
1843); R. A. Liesius Gnosticismus in 
Ersch u. Gruber s. v. (Leipzig, 1860) ; 
MANSEL Gnostic Heresies of the First 
and Second Centuries (London, 875) ; 
and for Gnostic art, Kina Gnostics 
and their Remains (London 1864). 

2 See esp. Iren. i. 6. 1 sq., Clem. 
Alex, Strom. ii. p. 433 sq. (Potter). On 
the words ré\evot, rvevuarikol, by which 


they designated the possessors of this 
higher gnosis, see the notes on Col. i. 
28, and Phil, iii. r5. 

* See Neander ].c. p. 1 sq., from 
whom tbe epithet is borrowed. 

* The fathers speak of this as the 
main question about which the Gno- 
stics busy themselves; Unde malum# 
modev %) kaxta; Tertull. de Preser. 7, 
adv, Mare. 1. 2, Hus. H. E. vy. 27; 
passages quoted by Baur Christliche 
Gnosis p. 19. On the leading concep- 
tions of Gnosticism see especially Ne- 
ander, l. ¢. p. 9 sq. 
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The Gnostic argument ran as follows: Did God create the 
world out of nothing, evolve it from Himself? Then, God 


explained? being perfectly good and creation having resulted from His 


Matter 
the abode 
of evil. 


Creation, 
how to be 


sole act without any opposing or modifying influence, evil 
would have been impossible; for otherwise we are driven to 
the conclusion that God created evil. 

This solution being rejected as impossible, the Gnostic was 
obliged to postulate some antagonistic principle independent 
of God, by which His creative energy was thwarted and limited. 
This opposing principle, the kingdom of evil, he conceived to 
be the world of matter. The precise idea of its mode of 
operation varies in different Gnostic systems. It is sometimes 
regarded as a dead passive resistance, sometimes as a turbulent 
active power. But, though the exact point of view may shift, 
the object contemplated is always the same. In some way or 
other evil is regarded as residing in the material, sensible 
world. Thus Gnostic speculation on the existence of evil ends 
in a dualism. ; 

This point being conceded, the ulterior question arises: 


explained? How then is creation possible? How can the Infinite com- 


Doctrine 
of emanae 
tions. 


municate with the Finite, the Good with the Evil? How can 
God act upon matter? God is perfect, absolute, incompre- 
hensible. 

This, the Gnostic went on to argue, could only have been 
possible by some self-limitation on the part of God. God must 
express Himself in some way. There must be some evolution, 
some effluence, of Deity. Thus the Divine Being germinates, as 
it were; and the first germination again evolves a second from 
itself in like manner. In this way we obtain a series of succes- 
sive emanations, which may be more or fewer, as the requirements 
of any particular system demand. In each successive evolution 
the Divine element is feebler. They sink gradually lower and 
lower in the scale, as they are farther removed from their 
source; until at length contact with matter is possible, and 
creation ensues. These are the emanations, eons, spirits, or 
angels, of Gnosticism, conceived as more or less concrete and 
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personal according to the different aspects in which they are 
regarded in different systems. 

3. Such is the bare outline (and nothing more is needed 3, Practi- 

for my immediate purpose) of the speculative views of Gnostic- eres. 
ism. But it is obvious that these views must have exerted i™. 
a powerful influence on the ethical systems of their advocates, 
and thus they would involve important practical consequences. 
If matter is the principle of evil, it is of infinite moment for a 
man to know how he can avoid its baneful influence and thus 
keep his higher nature unclogged and unsullied. 

To this practical question two directly Opposite answers Two oppo- 
were given’: ee he 

(i) On the one hand, it was contended that the desired (i) Rigid 
end might best be attained by a rigorous abstinence. Thus 2*¢¢ticism. 
communication with matter, if it could not be entirely avoided, 
might be reduced to a minimum. Its grosser defilements 
at all events would be escaped. The material part of man 
would be subdued and mortified, if it could not be annihilated ; 
and the spirit, thus set free, would be sublimated, and rise to 
its proper level. Thus the ethics of Gnosticism pointed in the 
first instance to a strict asceticism. 

(ii) But obviously the results thus attained are very slight (i) Un- 
_and inadequate. Matter is about us everywhere. We do but jeune? 
touch the skirts of the evil, when we endeavour to fence our- 
selves about by prohibitive ordinances, as, for instance, when we 
enjoin a spare diet or forbid marriage. Some more compre- 
hensive rule is wanted, which shall apply to every contingency 
and every moment of our lives. Arguing in this way, other 
Gnostic teachers arrived at an ethical rule directly opposed to 
the former. ‘Cultivate an entire indifference, they said, 


‘to the world of sense. Do not give it a thought one way or 


1 On this point see Clem. Strom. iii. 
5 (p- 529) els S¥o Siehovres mpdypara d- 
macas Tas alpéces daroxpwobueba, av- 
Tots’ 4 yap Tou ddtaddpws Sfv diddo- 
kovow, 7 7d bréprovoy ayouca: éyxpa- 
teav bia duoceBelas Kal ¢gitarexOn- 


Mootvns KarayyédNovar, With the whole 
passage which follows. As examples 
of the one extreme may be instanced 
the Carpocratians and Cainites: of the 
other the Encratites. 
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the other, but follow your own impulses. 
ciple assigns a certain importance to matter. 


The ascetic prin- 
The ascetic fails 

The true rule 
of life is to treat matter as something alien to you, towards 
which you have no duties or obligations and which you can 
In this way the reaction from 


in consequence to assert his own independence. 


use or leave unused as you like’’ 
rigid asceticism led to the opposite extreme of unrestrained 
licentiousness, both alike springing from the same false concep- 
tion of matter as the principle of evil. 

Gnosticism, as defined by these characteristic features, has 
obviously no necessary connexion with Christianity*®. Christi- 
anity would naturally arouse it to unwonted activity, by lead- 
ing men to dwell more earnestly on the nature and power of 
evil, and thus stimulating more systematic thought on the 
theological questions which had already arrested attention. 
After no long time Gnosticism would absorb into its system 
more or fewer Christian elements, or Christianity in some of 
its forms would receive a tinge from Gnosticism. But the 


- thing itself had an independent root, and seems to have been 


1 See for instance the description 
of the Carpocratians in Iren. i. 25. 3 sq., 
ii. 32. 1 8q., Hippol. Her, vii. 32, Epi- 
phan. Her. xxvii, 2 sq.; from which 
passages it appears that they justified 
their moral profligacy on the principle 
that the highest perfection consists in 
the most complete contempt of mun- 
dane things. 

2 It will be seen from the descrip- 
tion in the text, that Gnosticism (as 
I have defined it) presupposes only a 
belief in one God, the absolute Being, 
as against the vulgar polytheism. All 
its essential features, as a speculative 
system, may be explained from this 
simple element of belief, without any 
intervention of specially Christian or 
even Jewish doctrine. Christianity 
added two new elements to it; (1) the 
idea of Redemption, (2) the person of 
Christ. To explain the former, and to 


find a place for the latter, henceforth 
become prominent questions which 
press for solution; and Gnosticism in 
its several developments undergoes 
various modifications in the endeavour 
to solve them. Redemption must be 
set in some relation to the fundamen- 
tal Gnostic conception of the antagon- 
ism between God and matter; and 
Christ must have some place found 
for Him in the fundamental Gnostic 
doctrine of emanations. 

If it be urged that there is no autho- 
rity for the name ‘ Gnostic’ as applied 
to these pre-Christian theosophists, I 
am not concerned to prove the con- 
trary, as my main position is not 
affected thereby. The term ‘ Gnostic’ 
is here used, only because no other is 
so convenient or so appropriate. See 
note 2, p. 81. 
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prior in time. The probabilities of the case, and the scanty 
traditions of history, alike point to this independence of the 
two’. If so, it is a matter of little moment at what precise 
time the name ‘Gnostic’ was adopted, whether before or after 
contact with Christianity ; for we are concerned only with the 


growth and direction of thought which the name represents’. 
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If then Gnosticism was not an offspring of Christianity, Its alli- 
but a direction of religious speculation which existed indepen- 
dently, we are at liberty to entertain the question whether it 


with or prior to its alliance with Christianity. There is at 
least no obstacle which bars such an investigation at the out- 


1 This question will require closer 
investigation when I come to discuss 
the genuineness of the Epistle to the 
Colossians. Meanwhile I content my- 
self with referring to Baur Christliche 
Gnosis p. 29 sq. and Lipsius Gnosti- 
cismus p. 230 8q. Both these writers 
concede, and indeed insist upon, the 
non-Christian basis of Gnosticism, at 
least so far as I have maintained it in 
the text. Thus for instance Baur 
says (p. 52), ‘Though Christian gnosis 
is the completion of gnosis, yet the 
Christian element in gnosis is not so 
essential as that gnosis cannot still be 
gnosis even without this element. But 
just as we can abstract it from the 
Christian element, so can we also gostill 
further and regard even the Jewish as 
not strictly an essential element of 
gnosis.’ Inanother work (Die drei ersten 
Jahrhunderte p. 167, 18t ed.) he ex- 
presses himself still more strongly to 
the same effect, but the expressions 
are modified in the second edition. 

2 We may perhaps gather from the 
notices which arepreserved that, though 
the substantive yvao.s was used with 
more or less precision even before con- 
tact with Christianity to designate the 
superior illumination of these opinions, 


the adjective yrwortxoi was not distinct- 
ly applied to those who maintained 
them till somewhat later. Still it is 
possible that pre-Christian Gnostics 
already so designated themselves. 
Hippolytus speaks of the Naassenes 
or Ophites as giving themselves this 
name; Her. v. 6 pera 8 radra éze- 
kddecay éavrov’s yrwortko’s, dacKovres 
povor Ta BAOn yiwdoxew; comp. §§ 8, 
11, His language seems to imply 
(though it is not explicit) that they 
were the first to adopt the name. The 
Ophites were plainly among the earliest 
Gnostic sects, as the heathen element 
is still predominant in their teaching, 
and their Christianity seems to have 
been a later graft on their pagan theo- 
sophy ; but at what stage in their 
development they adopted the name 
yvwortxol does not appear. Ireneus 
(Her. i. 25. 6) speaks of the name as 
affected especially by the Carpocra- 
tians. For the use of the substantive 
yveots see 1 Cor. viii. 1, xiii. 2, 8, 1 Tim, 
vi. 20, and the note on Col. ii. 3: comp. 
Rey. ii. 24 ofrwes obx &yvwoay ra Babéa 
Tov Zarava, ws Aéyovow (as explained 
by the passage already quoted from 
Hippol. Her. v. 6; see Galatians, 


P- 309, note 3). 
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did not form an alliance with Judaism, contemporaneously anity. 
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set. If this should prove to be the case, then we have a 
combination which prepares the way for the otherwise strange 
phenomena presented in the Epistle to the Colossians. 

Those, who have sought analogies to the three Jewish sects 
among the philosophical schools of Greece and Rome, have com- 
pared the Sadducees to the Epicureans, the Pharisees to the 
Stoics, and the Essenes to the Pythagoreans. Like all historical 
parallels, this comparison is open to misapprehension: but, 
carefully guarded, the illustration is pertinent and instructive. 

With the Sadducees we have no concern here. Whatever 
respect may be due to their attitude in the earlier stages of 
their history, at the Christian era at least they have ceased to 
deserve our sympathy; for their position has become mainly 
negative. They take their stand on denials—the denial of the 
existence of angels, the denial of the resurrection of the dead, 
the denial of a progressive development in the Jewish Church. 
In these negative tendencies, in the materialistic teaching of the 
sect, and in the moral consequences to which it led, a very 
rough resemblance to the Epicureans will appear’. 

The two positive sects were the Pharisees and the Essenes. 
Both alike were strict observers of the ritual law; but, while 
the Pharisee was essentially practical, the tendency of the 
Essene was to mysticism ; while the Pharisee was a man of 
the world, the Essene was a member of a brotherhood. In this 
respect the Stoic and the Pythagorean were the nearest counter- 
parts which the history of Greek philosophy and social life could 
offer. These analogies indeed are suggested by Josephus himself”. 

While the portrait of the Pharisee is distinctly traced and 


Essenism. easily recognised, this is not the case with the Essene. The 


Essene is the great enigma of Hebrew history. Admired alike 
by Jew, by Heathen, and by Christian, he yet remains a dim 
vague outline, on which the highest subtlety of successive 


1 The name Hpicureans seems to * For the Pharisees see Vit. 2 mapa- 
be applied to them evenin the Talmud; dows gore + map’ "EXAnoe Sroka 
see Hisenmenger’s Hntdecktes Juden-  eyouévy: for the Mssenes, Ant. xv. 10. 
thum 1. pp. 95, 6948q.; comp. Keim 4 dvalry xpdhpevoy rH wap "EAXynow vrd 
Geschichte Jesu von Nazara i. p. 281. Iludaydpou karadederypuévy. 
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critics has been employed to supply a substantial form and an 
adequate colouring. An ascetic mystical dreamy recluse, he 
seems too far removed from the hard experience of life to be 
capable of realisation. 

And yet by careful use of the existing materials the A suffici- 
portrait of this sect may be so far restored, as to establish with rae fase 
a reasonable amount of probability the point with which alone aye 
we are here concerned. It will appear from the delineations attainable. 
of ancient writers, more especially of Philo and Josephus, that 
the characteristic feature of Essenism was a particular direction 
of mystic speculation, involving a rigid asceticism as its prac- 
tical consequence. Following the definition of Gnosticism 
which has been already given, we may not unfitly call this 
tendency Gnostic. 

Having in this statement anticipated the results, I shall ae ares 
now endeavour to develope the main features of Essenism ; Essenism, 
and, while doing so, I will ask my readers to bear in mind 
the portrait of the Colossian heresy in St Paul, and to mark 
the resemblances, as the enquiry proceeds’, 

The Judaic element is especially prominent in the life and 
teaching of the sect. The Essene was exceptionally rigorous 
in his observance of the Mosaic ritual. In his strict abstinence 


1 The really important contempo- 
rary sources of information respecting 
the Essenes are JosEPuHus, Bell. Jud. 
ii. 8. 2—13, Ant. xiii. 5. Os, XVM... 5, 
Vit. 2 (with notices of individual Es- 
senes Bell. Jud. i. 3.5, ii. 7. 3, ii. 20. 4 
lii. 2. 1, Ant. xiii. 11. 2, XV. 10. 4, 5)$ 
and Puito, Quod omnis probus liber 
§ 12 sq. (IL. p. 457 8q.), Apol. pro Jud. 
(11. p. 632 sq., a fragment quoted by 
Eusebius Prep. Evang. viii. 11). The 
account of the Therapeutes by the 
latter writer, de Vita Contemplativa 
(II. p. 471 8q.), must also be consulted, 
as describing a closely allied sect, To 
these should be added the short notice 
of Purny, N. H. v. 15. 17, as expressing 
the views of a Roman writer. His ac- 


COL, 


count, we may conjecture, was taken 
from Alexander Polyhistor, a contem- 
porary of Sulla, whom he mentions 
in his prefatory elenchus as one of 
his authorities for this 5th book, and 
who wrote a work On the Jews (Clem. 
Alex. Strom. i. 21, p. 396, Euseb. 
Prep. Ev. ix. 17). Significant men- 
tion of the Essenes is found also 
in the Christian Hxcrsrerus (Euseb. 
H. E. iv. 22) and in the heathen Dron 
Curysostom (Synesius Dion 3, p. 39). 
Epipnanius (Her. pp. 28 sq., 40 8q.) 
discusses two separate sects, which he 
calls Essenes and Osseans respectively, 
These are doubtless different names of 
the same persons. His account is, as 
usual, confused and inaccurate, but 
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from work on the sabbath he far surpassed all the other Jews. 
He would not light a fire, would not move a vessel, would not 


perform even the most ordinary functions of life’. 


The whole 


day was given up to religious exercises and to exposition of the 


has a certain value. All other autho- 
ritiesaresecondary. Hippoiytus, Her. 
ix. 18—28, follows Josephus (Bell. Jud. 
ii. 8. 28q.) almost exclusively. Por- 
puyRy also (de Abstinentia, iv. 11 sq.) 
copies this same passage of Josephus, 
with a few unimportant exceptions 
probably taken from a lost work by 
the same author, mpds rods “EAAnvas, 
which he mentions by name. Evss- 
Bius (Prep. Evang. viii. 11 8q., ix. 3) 
contents himself with quoting Philo 
and Porphyry. Soxinus (Polyh. xxxv. 
9 sq.) merely abstracts Pliny. Taz- 
MUDICAL and RABBINICAL passages, sup- 
posed to refer to the Essenes, are col- 
lected by Frankel (see below); but the 
allusions are most uncertain (see 
below, p. 362 sq.). On the authorities 
for the history of the Essenes see W. 
Clemens in Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. 
1869, p. 328 sq. 

The attack on the genuineness of 
the De Vit. Cont. by Gratz (11. p. 
463 8q.) has been met by Zeller (Philos. 
Il. ii, p. 255 sq.), whose refutation is 
complete. Yet Lucius, Hilgenfeld, and 
Schiirer reject it as spurious. The at- 
tack of Gratz (111. p. 464) on the Quod 
omnis probus liber Zeller considers too 
frivolous to need refuting (ib. p. 235). 
A refutation will be found in Clemens 
(l.c. p. 340 8q.). 

Of modern writings relating to the 
Essenes the following may be espe- 
cially mentioned; Brnumurmann Ueber 
Esséer u. Therapeuten, Berlin 1821; 
GFRORER Philo 1. p. 299 sq.; Diune 
Tirsch u. Gruber’s Encyklopddie s.v. ; 
VRanxen Zeitschrift fiir die religidsen 
Interessen des Judenthums 1846 p. 441 
sq., Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte u. 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums 1853, 


p- 308q., 61 sq.; BérrazrR Ueber den 
Orden der Essder, Dresden 1849 ; 
Ewaup Geschichte des Volkes Israel tv. 
Pp. 4208q., VII. p. 153 8q.; RirscHn 
Entstehung der Altkatholischen Kirche 
p. 1798q. (ed. 2, 1857), and Theolo- 
gische Jahrbiicher 1855, p. 315 8q.$ 
Jost Geschichte des Judenthums 1. p. 
2078q.; Graztz Geschichte der Juden 
I. p. 79 8q., 463 sq. (ed. 2, 1863); 
HincGenretp Jiidische Apocalyptik p. 
245 8q., and Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. 
rey 18h yp ily 2 S65 Go, BYE) Glas Sane Top 
30 sq.; Wesrcorr Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible s. v.; GinsBura The 
Essenes, London 1864, and in Kitto’s 
Cyclopedia 8. v.; Derrnsoure L’ His- 
toire et la Géographie de la Palestine 
p- 166 sq., 460 sq.; Knim Geschichte 
Jesu von Nazara t p. 282 sq.; Havs- 
RATH Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte 
I. p. 133 8q.; Lipstus Schenkel’s Bibel 
Lexikon 8. vy.; Herzretp Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel 11. 368 sq., 3888q., 
509 sq. (ed. 2, 1863); ZELLER Philo- 
sophie der Griechen mt. ii. p. 234 8q. 
(ed. 2, 1868); Lanczn Judenthum in 
Paldstina p. 190 sq.; Lowy Kritisch- 
talmudisches Lexicon s.v.; Wiss Zur 
Geschichte der jiidischen Tradition p. 
120 8q.; Lucius Essenismus etc. (1881); 
HincenFrenp Ketzergeschichte p. 87 sq. 
(1884); Scutrer Gesch. d. Jiid. Volkes 
11. p. 467 sq. (ed. 2, 1886). 

1B. J. il. 8. g puddocovrar.. . Tabs 
EBddpacw epywv Epdmrer bat Stapopwrara 
"Tovdalwy amdvrwr' ob povov yap Tpopas 
éaurtots pd hucpas mids TapacKkeudfovcw, 
as undé TOp evado.ev exelvy TH Hucpg, GAN’ 
obdé oxedos Te MeTaKwwhoat Oappovow K.T.D. 
Hippolytus (Her. ix. 25) adds that some 
of them do not so much as leave their 
beds on this day. 
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Scriptures’. His respect for the law extended also to the law- 
giver. After God, the name of Moses was held in the highest 
reverence. He who blasphemed his name was punished with 
death*. In all these points the Essene was an exaggeration, 
almost a caricature, of the Pharisee. 
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So far the Essene has not departed from the principles of External 


normal Judaism; but here the divergence begins, In three 


main points we trace the working of influences which must #44ed. 


have been derived from external sources. 


elements 


1. To the legalism of the Pharisee, the Essene added an r. Rigid 


asceticism, which was peculiarly his own, and which in many 


able, and even exaggerated, estimate of marriage, which was 
characteristic of the Jew, and of the Pharisee as the typical Jew, 
found no favour with the Essene*, Marriage was to him an 
abomination. Those Essenes who lived together as members of 
an order, and in whom the principles of the sect were carried to 
their logical consequences, eschewed it altogether. To secure 
the continuance of their brotherhood they adopted children, 
whom they brought up in the doctrines and practices of the 
community. There were others however who took a different 
view. They accepted marriage, as necessary for the preservation 
of the race. Yet even with them it seems to have been regard- 
ed only as an inevitable evil. They fenced it off by stringent 
rules, demanding a three years’ probation and enjoining various 


1 Philo Quod omn. prob. lib. § 12. 
Of the Therapeutes see Philo Vit. Cont. 
§ 3) 4+ 

2 B.S. 1. c& § 9g céBas 58 péyoroy 
map avrols werd Tov Ody rd dvopa Too 
vopobérou, Kav Blacdnunoy res els ToOTov 
(i.e. Tov vomobérnv), KoAdLecOar Oavary: 
comp. § Io. 

3B. J.1. &. § 2 ydwou pev vrepowla 
map avrois... Tas T&v yuvatkav doed- 
yelas pudaccouevor kal undeutay Tnpety 
memeropévol tiv mpds eva mlariwv, Ant. 
xviii. 1. 5; Philo Fragm. p. 633 -yduov 
TAPYTHTAVTO META TOU Kapepovrws doxely 


eykpareav’ "Eooalwy yap ovdels dyerat 
yovaixa, ddr piravrov 4 yuri) kat gndré- 
TuTov ot perpiws Kal Sewdry avdpds 70n 
mapacaevoa, with more to the same 
purpose. This peculiarity astonished 
the heathen Pliny, N. H. v. 15, ‘gens 
sola et in toto orbe preter ceteros mira, 
sine ulla femina, venere abdicata... 
In diem ex quo conyenarum turba 
renascitur large frequentantibus... 
Ita per seculorum millia (incredibile 
dictu) gens eterna est, in qua nemo 
nascitur. Tam focunda illis aliorum 
vite poenitentia est.’ 


6—2 


asceticism 
in respect 


respects contradicted the tenets of the other sect. The honour- ‘ 


marriage, 
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meats and 
drinks 


and oil for 
anointing, 
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purificatory rites. The conception of marriage, as quickening 
and educating the affections and thus exalting and refining 
human life, was wholly foreign to their minds. Woman was 
a@ mere instrument of temptation in their eyes, deceitful, 
faithless, selfish, jealous, misled and misleading by her passions. 

But their ascetic tendencies did not stop here. ‘The 
Pharisee was very careful to observe the distinction of meats 
lawful and unlawful, as laid down by the Mosaic code, and even 
rendered these ordinances vexatious by minute definitions of 
his own. But the Essene went far beyond him. He drank 
no wine, he did not touch animal food. His meal consisted of 
a piece of bread and a single mess of vegetables. Even this 
simple fare was prepared for him by special officers consecrated 
for the purpose, that it might be free from all contamination’, 
Nay, so stringent were the rules of the order on this point, 
that when an Essene was excommunicated, he often died of 
starvation, being bound by his oath not to take food prepared 
by defiled hands, and thus being reduced to eat the very grass 
of the field®. 

Again, in hot climates oil for anointing the body is almost 
a necessary of life. From this too the Essenes strictly ab- 
stained. Even if they were accidentally smeared, they were 
careful at once to wash themselves, holding the mere touch to 
be a contamination *. 


1B. J.1.¢.§ 13. Josephus speaks  edrehq* Kal dor ddes, ovs of &Bpodcacrd- 


of these as érepov ’Hoonvav raya, 6 dl- 
aurav wev Kal 20y Kal vdutma rots dddots 
Guoppovour, SieaTos Fer7 KaTa yapov dof p. 
We may suppose that they correspond- 
ed to the third order of a Benedictine 
or Franciscan brotherhood; so that, 
living in the world, they would observe 
the rule up to a certain point, but 
would not be bound by vows of celibacy 
or subject to the more rigorous dis- 
cipline of the sect. 

2 B. J. 1. ¢. § 5; see Philo’s account 
of the Therapeutes, Vit. Cont. § 4 ov 
touvrat d¢ wodureAdes ovdérv, GAA prov 


TATOL TapapTvoveL VoowM@* wordy Vdwp 
vapariatoy avrots éorw; and again more 
to the same effect in §9: and compare 
the Essene story of St James in Hege- 
sippus (Euseb. H. E. ii. 23) olvov xal 
alkepa ovx emtev, ovde EuWuxov epaye. 
Their abstention from animal food 
accounts for Porphyry’s giving them 
so prominent a place in his treatise: 
see Zeller, p. 243. 

SU Bad Cs SiGe 

4 B. J.1. & § 3 Kmdida 82 varohapBd- 
vouvot Td €datov x.7.d.; Hegesippus l. c. 
ENacov ovdk nrel aro. 
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From these facts it seems clear that Essene abstinence was Underly-_ 
something more than the mere exaggeration of Pharisaic prin- ple of this 
ciples. The rigour of the Pharisee was based on his obligation of ¢eticism. 
obedience to an absolute external law. The Essene introduced 
@ new principle. He condemned in any form the gratification 
of the natural cravings, nor would he consent to regard it as 
moral or immoral only according to the motive which suggested 
it or the consequences which flowed from it. It was in 
itself an absolute evil. He sought to disengage himself, as far 
as possible, from the conditions of physical life. In short, in 
the asceticism of the Essene we seem to see the germ of that 
Gnostic dualism which regards matter as the principle, or at 
least the abode, of evil. 

2. And, when we come to investigate the speculative tenets 2. _ Specu- 
of the sect, we shall find that the Essenes have diverged ee i 
appreciably from the common type of Jewish orthodoxy. 

(i) Attention was directed above to their respect for (i) Tend- 
Moses and the Mosaic law, which they shared in common with poe aie 
the Pharisee. But there was another side to their theological *»iP- 
teaching. Though our information is somewhat defective, still 
in the scanty notices which are preserved we find sufficient 
indications that they had absorbed some foreign elements of 
religious thought into their system. Thus at day-break they 
addressed certain prayers, which had been handed down from 
their forefathers, to the Sun, ‘as if entreating him to rise.’ 

They were careful also to conceal and bury all polluting sub- 
stances, so as not ‘to insult the rays of the god®’ We can- 


1 B.J.1.¢.§ 5 mpos ye phy 7O Oelov 
ldiws evoeBets: rply yap dvacxety Tov yALov 
ovder dbéyyovrat Tay BeBnrwy, marptous 
dé Twas els avtdv evxds, Womep tkerevovres 
dvarethat. Compare what Philo says 
of the Therapeutes, Vit. Cont. § 3 
arlov mév avloxovros evnueplay alrotvuevor 
Tip bvTws evnueplar, pwrds ovpavlov thy 
didvoray adrav dvardnoOjvat, andib.§ 11. 
On the attempt of Frankel (Zeitschr. 
p. 458) to resolve this worship, which 


Josephus states to be offered to the sun 
(els avrdv), into the ordinary prayers of 
the Pharisaic Jew at day-break, see the 
second dissertation on the Essenes. 

2 B. J.1.¢. § 9 ds wh Tas avyas vBpl- 
fovev Tod Geov. There can be no doubt, 
I think, that by rod deot is meant the 
‘sun-god’; comp. Eur. Heracl. 749 
Oeod daccluBporo. avyal, Alc. 722 7d 
péyyos Todro Tod Oeov, Appian Pref. g 
Svouévou tov Beov, Lib. 113 Tov Geov 
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not indeed suppose that they regarded the sun as more than a 
symbol of the unseen power who gives light and life; but their 
outward demonstrations of reverence were sufficiently promi- 
nent to attach to them, or to a sect derived from them, the 
epithet of ‘Sun-worshippers’,’ and some connexion with the 
characteristic feature of Parsee devotion at once suggests itself. 
The practice at all events stands in strong contrast to the 
denunciations of worship paid to the ‘hosts of heaven’ in the 
Hebrew prophets. 


(ii) Resur- (ii) Nor again is it an insignificant fact that, while the 
ods: Pharisee maintained the resurrection of the body as a cardinal 
denied. 


article of his faith, the Essene restricted himself to a belief in 
the immortality of the soul. 
fined in the flesh, as in a prison-house. 


The soul, he maintained, was con- 
Only when disengaged 
from these fetters would it be truly free. Then it would 
soar aloft, rejoicing in its newly attained liberty*. This 
doctrine accords with the fundamental conception of the 
malignity of matter. To those who held this conception a 


mept detAnv éomépay dvros, Civ. iv. 79 
Sivoyros dpre Tob Geod: comp. Herod. ii. 


other were. See below, p. 372. 
2 Bid. 1. ¢. § 11 Kal ydp éppwrar rap’ 


24. Dr Ginsburg has obliterated this 
very important touch by translating rds 
avyas Tob Geot ‘the Divine rays’ (Essenes 
p. 47). It is a significant fact that 
Hippolytus (Her. ix. 25) omits the 
wordsrod Oeot, evidently regarding them 
as a stumbling-block. How Josephus 
expressed himself in the original He- 
brew of the Bellwm Judaicum, it is 
vain to speculate: but the Greek trans- 
lation was authorised, if not made, by 
him. 

1 Epiphan. Her. xix. 2, xx. 3 ’Oo- 
onvol 5& peréatncay do ‘lovéatcuod els 
Ty Tv Lauyalwy atpecw, liil. 1, 2 Dau- 
Wator yap épmenvedovrac ‘Hdrakol, from 
the Hebrew WDW ‘the sun.’ The 
historical connexion of the Sampseans 
with the Essenes is evident from these 
passages: though it is difficult to say 
what their precise relations to each 


aurots 75e 9 dda, POapTa pev elvac ra 
odpuata Kal thy UAnv ov pdvimov avrots, 
Tas 6@ Wuxds abavdrous del Siauévew .. . 
émeday 52 dveOdot rv Kata odpxa Seo- 
pov, ola Sh pwaxpads Sovrelas arndd\ay- 
bévas, Tore xalpew Kat perewpous pépeo- 
Oa. x.7.. To this doctrine the teach- 
ing of the Pharisees stands in direct 
contrast; ib. § 13: comp. also Ant. 
XVille re 355s 

Nothing can be more explicit than 
the language of Josephus. On theother 
hand Hippolytus (Her. ix. 27) says of 
them odpodoyoto. yap kal tiv odpxa 
dvacrhoecba Kal écecOac aOadvarov dv 
Tporov 75n GOdvards éorw 7 Wx K.TAS 
but his authority is worthless on this 
point, as he can have had no personal 
knowledge of the facts: see Zeller p. 
251, note 2, Hilgenfeld takes a dif- 
ferent view; Zeitschr. XIv. p. 49. 
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resurrection of the body would be repulsive, as involving a 
perpetuation of evil. 

(iii) But they also separated themselves from the religious (iii) Pro- 
belief of the orthodox Jew in another respect, which would eee 
provoke more notice. While they sent gifts to the temple 
at Jerusalem, they refused to offer sacrifices there’. It would 
appear that the slaughter of animals was altogether forbidden 
by their creed? 
tracting some ceremonial impurity by offering victims in the 
temple. 
their own. 


It is certain that they were afraid of con- 


Meanwhile they had sacrifices, bloodless sacrifices, of 
They regarded their simple meals with their 
accompanying prayers and thanksgiving, not only as devotional 
but even as sacrificial rites. Those who prepared and presided 
over these meals were their consecrated priests *. 
(iv) In what other respects they may have departed from, (iv) Eso- 


: teric doc- 
or added to, the normal creed of Judaism, we do not know. trine of 


But it is expressly stated that, when a novice after passing 8S: 
through the probationary stages was admitted to the full privi- 
leges of the order, the oath of admission bound him ‘ to conceal 
nothing from the members of the sect, and to report nothing 
concerning them to others, even though threatened with death ; 
not to communicate any of their doctrines to anyone otherwise 


than as he himself had received them; but to abstain from 


robbery, and in like manner 


1 Ant. xyili. 1. 5 els 6€ 7d lepdy dva- 
Onward Te orédovres Ovotas ovdK ériTe- 
odor Siahopdryre aryverdv, ds voulfoer, 
kal 5¢ adbrd elpyduevor ToD Kowvod Tenevio- 
paros ép avr&y ras Ouvotas émiredovo. 
So Philo Quod omn. prob. lib. § 12 de- 
scribes them as ob {Wa xaraOvovres GAN 
iepompereis’ Tas éavrdy diavolas kara- 
oxevage décodvres. 

2 The following considerations show 
that their abstention should probably 
be explained in this way: (1) Though 
the language of Josephus may be am- 
biguous, that of Philo is unequivocal 
on this point; (2) Their abstention 


to guard carefully the books 


from the temple-sacrifices cannot be 
considered apart from the fact that they 
ate no animal food: see above p. 86, 
note 2. (3) The Christianised Es- 
senes, or Ebionites, though strong 
Judaizers in many respects, yet dis- 
tinctly protested against the sacrifice 
of animals; see Clem. Hom. iii. 45, 52, 
and comp. Ritschl p.224. On this sub- 
ject see also Zeller p. 242 8q., and my 
second dissertation. 

3 Ant. xviii. 1. § lepets re [xetpo- 
Tovodat] 8a molnow alrov Te Kal Bowyd- 
tuv, B. J. ii. 8. 5 mpoxaredxerat dé 6 ie- 
peds Ths Tpopijs K.T.A.; See Ritschl p.18r. 
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(v) Specu- 
lations on 
God and 
Creation. 


(vi) Magic- 
al charms. 
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of their sect, and the names of the angels’. It may be reason- 
ably supposed that more lurks under this last expression than 
meets the ear. This esoteric doctrine, relating to angelic beings, 
may have been another link which attached Essenism to the 
religion of Zoroaster”. At all events we seem to be justified 
in connecting it with the self-imposed service and worshipping 
of angels at Colossee: and we may well suspect that we have 
here a germ which was developed into the Gnostic doctrine of 
geons or emanations. 

(v) Ifso, it is not unconnected with another notice relating 
to Essene peculiarities. The Gnostic doctrine of intermediate 
beings between God and the world, as we have seen, was 
intimately connected with speculations respecting creation. 
Now we are specially informed that the Essenes, while leaving 
physical studies in general to speculative idlers (werewpo- 
Aéoyais), as being beyond the reach of human nature, yet 
excepted from their general condemnation that philosophy 
which treats of the existence of God and the generation of the 
universe *. 

(vi) Mention has been made incidentally of certain secret 
books peculiar to the sect. The existence of such an apocryphal 
literature was a sure token of some abnormal development in 


doctrine *. In the passage quoted it is mentioned in relation to 


1B. J.1. c. § 7 Spkous avrots duvvor 
ppixwodes...unre Kpvwew re Tods alpe- 
TLOTAS pnTEe ETEpols AUT OY Te unvicew, Kal 
dv wéxpt Oavarov tis Bidenrat. mpds 
TovTots duvvouvcr pndevl wey peradodvar 
Tov Soypmarwuy éréows 7} ws adds peré- 
NaBevr apé~ecOar 6é Anorelas Kal cuvTn- 
pyoev ouolws Ta Te Tis alpécews adrav 
BiBMla kal ra Tay ayyé\wr dvduara. 
With this notice should be compared 
the Ebionite duauaprupla, or protest of 
initiation, prefixed to the Clementine 
Homilies, which shows how closely 
the Christian Essenes followed the 
practice of their Jewish predecessors 
in this respect. See Zeller p. 254. 


2 See the second dissertation. 

3 Philo Omn. prob. lib. § 12 (p. 458) 
Td 0¢ puaotkdy ws pelfov 7 KaTa avOpwrri- 
vy iow perewpor\éoxats amroduréyTes, 
wry cov avtod wept vrdpfews Oeod Kal 
Ths Tov wavros yevécews Pirocopelrat. 

4 The word Apocrypha was used 
originally to designate the secret books 
which contained the esoteric doctrine 
of a sect. The secondary sense ‘ spu- 
rious’ was derived from the general 
character of these writings, which were 
heretical, mostly Gnostic, forgeries. 
See the note on dréxpudo: below, ii. 3, 
and the discussion in Ignatius and 
Polycarp i. p. 337 sq. 
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some form of angelology. Elsewhere their skill in prediction, 
for which they were especially famous, is connected with the 
perusal of certain ‘sacred books’ which however are not 


described }, 


But more especially, we are told that the Essenes 


studied with extraordinary diligence the writings of the 
ancients, selecting those especially which could be turned to 
profit for soul and body, and that from these they learnt the 
qualities of roots and the properties of stones”. This expres- 


1B. J. ii, 8. 12 lol 68 & adrots of 
Kal 7a wéMovra mpoywwhoKew Vrioxvodv- 
Tat, BiBXos lepats Kal dSiapbpors dryvelacs 
kal mpopnrav dmropbeyuacw éumasdorpt- 
Bovpevor* omdviov dé, elrore, év Tats po- 
ayopetcecwv doroxjcovow. Dr Ginsburg 
(p- 49) translates BiPdos lepats ‘ the 
sacred Scripture,’ and rpopyrdv dro- 
Ppbéypacw ‘the sayings of the prophets’; 
but as the definite articles are wanting, 
the expressions cannot be so rendered, 
nor does there seem to be any refer- 
ence to the Canonical writings. 

We learn from an anecdote in Ant. 
xiii. 11. 2, that the teachers of this 
sect communicated the art of predic- 
tion to their disciples by instruction. 
We may therefore conjecture that with 
the Essenes this acquisition was con- 
nected with magic or astrology. At all 
events it is not treated as a direct 
inspiration. 

2 B, J. ii. 8. 6 crovddgoucr 58 éxrd- 
Tws wepl Ta TOY Tahatav ovyypdupara, 
pddiora Ta pds wpédeay Wuxhs Kal od- 
baros éxéyovres’ évOev avrots pds Gepa- 
metay maddy plfar te adetirjptor kal NOwv 
liudrynTes dvepevvdvra. This passage 
might seem at first sight to refer simply 
to the medicinal qualities of vegetable 
and miners] substances; buta compari- 
son with another notice in Josephus in- 
vestsit with a differentmeaning. In Ant. 
viii. 2, 5 he states that Solomon, having 
received by divine inspiration the art 
of defeating demons for the advantage 
and healing of man (els apéAcvay Kal 


Oeparretav rots avOpwro.s), composed and 
left behind him charms (érwéds) by 
which diseases were allayed, and diverse 
kinds of exorcisms (rpémous eéopxwcewr) 
by which demons were cast out. ‘This 
mode of healing,’ he adds, ‘is very 
powerful even to the present day’; and 
he then relates how, as he was credibly 
informed (lorépyoa), one of his coun- 
trymen, Hleazar by name, had healed 
several persons possessed by demons 
in the presence of Vespasian and his 
sons and a number of officers and com- 
mon soldiers. This he did by applying 
to the nose of the possessed his ring, 
which had concealed in it one of the 
roots which Solomon had directed to 
be used, and thus drawing out the 
demon through the nostrils of the 
person smelling it. At the same time 
he adjured the evil spirit not to re- 
turn, ‘making mention of Solomon 
and repeating the charms composed 
by him.’ On one occasion this H- 
leazar gave ocular proof that the de- 
mon was exorcized; and thus, adds 
Josephus, caps ) Dodoudvos xabicraro 
aiveots kal copia. On these books re- 
lating to the occult arts and ascribed 
to Solomon see Fabricius Cod. Pseud. 
Vet. Test. 1. p. 1036 sq., where many 
curious notices are gathered together. 
See especially Origen Jn Matth.Comm. 
XxXxv. § 110 (1. p. gto), Pseudo-Just. 
Quest. 55. 

This interpretation explains all the 
expressions in the passage. The \lOwy 


3. Exelu- 
Sive spirit 
of Essen- 
ism. 
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sion, as illustrated by other notices, points clearly to the study 
of occult sciences, and recalls the alliance with the practice 
of magical arts, which was a distinguishing feature of Gnos- 
ticism, and is condemned by Christian teachers even in the 
heresies of the Apostolic age. 

3. But the notice to which I have just alluded suggests 
a broader affinity with Gnosticism. Not only did the theo- 
logical speculations of the Essenes take a Gnostic turn, but 
they guarded their peculiar tenets with Gnostic reserve. They 
too had their esoteric doctrine which they looked upon as the 
exclusive possession of the privileged few; their ‘mysteries’ 
which it was a grievous offence to communicate to the un- 
initiated. This doctrine was contained, as we have seen, in an 
apocryphal literature. Their whole organisation was arranged 
so as to prevent the divulgence of its secrets to those without. 
The long period of noviciate, the careful rites of initiation, the 
distinction of the several orders’ in the community, the solemn 
oaths by which they bound their members, were so many 
safeguards against a betrayal of this precious deposit, which 


iéié7nTes naturally points to the use of 
charms or amulets, as may be seen e.g. 
from the treatise, Damigeron de Lapi- 
dibus, printed in the Spicil. Solemn. 111. 
p- 3248q.: comp. King Antique Gems 
Sect. 1v, Gnostics and their Remains. 
The reference to ‘the books of the an- 
cients’ thus finds an adequate expla- 
nation. On the other hand the only 
expression which seemed to militate 
against this view, dAeéernjpioe plgat, is 
justified by the story in the Antiqui- 
ties; comp. also Clem. Hom. viii. 14. 
It should be added also that Hippolytus 
(Her. ix. 22) paraphrases the language 
of Josephus so as to give it this sense ; 
mavu d¢ meprépyws éxovot rept Bordvas 
kal lOous, meprepydbrepor bvTes pods 
Tas ToUTWwy évepyelas, PagkorTEs Mh UdTnP 
Tadra yevovévat. The sense which 7e- 
plepyos (‘curiosus’) bears in Acts xix. 


19 and elsewhere, referring to magical 
arts, illustrates its use here. 

Thus these Essenes were dealers in 
charms, rather than physicians, And 
yet it is quite possible that along with 
this practice of the occult sciences they 
studied the healing art in its nobler 
forms. The works of Alexander of 
Tralles, an eminent ancient physician, 
constantly recommend the use of such 
charms, of which some obviously come 
from a Jewish source and not impro- 
bably may have been taken from these 
Solomonian books to which Josephus 
refers. A number of passages from 
this and other writers, specifying 
charms of various kinds, are given in 
Becker and Marquardt Rom. Alterth. 
Iv. p. r16sq. See also Spencer’s note 
on Orig. c. Cels. p. 17 sq. 

1 See especially 5. J. ii. 8. 7, 10. 
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they held to be restricted to the inmost circle of the brother- 
hood. 

In selecting these details I have not attempted to give a 
finished portrait of Essenism. From this point of view the de- 
lineation would be imperfect and misleading: for I have left out 
of sight the nobler features of the sect, their courageous en- 
durance, their simple piety, their brotherly love. My object was 
solely to call attention to those features which distinguish 
it from the normal type of Judaism, and seem to justify the 


oP: 


attribution of Gnostic influences. And here it has been seen The three 


that the three characteristics, which were singled out above as 


notes of 
Gnostic- 


distinctive of Gnosticism, reappear in the Essenes; though it pre 
has been convenient to consider them in the ers order. Essenes. 


This Jewish sect exhibits the same exclusiveness in the com- 
munication of its doctrines. Its theological speculations take 
the same direction, dwelling on the mysteries of creation, 
regarding matter as the abode of evil, and postulating certain 
intermediate spiritual agencies as necessary links of communi- 
cation between heaven and earth. And lastly, its speculative 
Opinions involve the same ethical conclusions, and lead in 
like manner to a rigid asceticism. If the notices relating to 
these points do not always explain themselves, yet read in 
the light of the heresies of the Apostolic age and in that of 
subsequent Judzo-Gnostic Christianity, their bearing seems to 
be distinct enough; so that we should not be far wrong, if we 
were to designate Essenism as Gnostic Judaism’. 


But the Essenes of whom historical notices are preserved me 
were inhabitants of the Holy Land. Their monasteries were * 


eae the 


situated on the shores of the Dead Sea. We are told indeed, Fry 


that the sect was not confined to any one place, and that 


1 I have said nothing of the Kab- 
bala, as a development of Jewish 
thought illustrating the Colossian he- 
resy: because the books containing 
the Kabbalistic speculations are com- 
paratively recent, and if they contain 
ancient elements, it seems impossible 


to separate these from later additions 
or to assign to them even an approxi- 
mate date. The Kabbalistic doctrine 
however will serve to show to what 
extent Judaism may be developed in 
the direction of speculative mystic- 
ism. 
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Do they 
appear in 
Asia 
Minor? 


How the 
term Es- 
sene is to 
be under- 
stood. 
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members of the order were found in great numbers in divers 
cities and villages’. But Judea in one notice, Palestine and Syria 
in another, are especially named as the localities of the Essene 
settlements *. Have we any reason to suppose that they were 
represented among the Jews of the Dispersion? In Egypt 
indeed we find ourselves confronted with a similar ascetic 
sect, the Therapeutes, who may perhaps have had an inde- 
pendent origin, but who nevertheless exhibit substantially the 
But the Disper- 
sion of Egypt, it may be argued, was exceptional; and we might 
expect to find here organisations and developments of Judaism 
hardly less marked and various than in the mother country. 
What ground have we for assuming the existence of this type 


same type of Jewish thought and practice ®. 


in Asia Minor? Do we meet with any traces of it in the cities 
of the Lycus, or in proconsular Asia generally, which would 
justify the opinion that it might make its influence felt in the 
Christian communities of that district ? 

Now it has been shown that the colonies of the Jews in 
this neighbourhood were populous and influential*; and it 
might be argued with great probability that among these 
large numbers Essene Judaism could not be unrepresented. 
But indeed throughout this investigation, when I speak of 
the Judaism in the Colossian Church as Essene, I do not 


assume a precise identity of origin, but only an essential 


1 Philo Fragm. p. 632 olkovou dé 
mods pev wddes THs "lovdalas, roANas 
dé kduas, kal weyadous Kal modvavOpw- 
mous oultdous, Joseph. B. J. il. 8. 4 ula 
dé otk éorw abray monts, d\N ev éxdory 
karotkodot moddol. On the notices of 
the settlements and dispersion of the 
Essenes see Zeller p. 239. 

2 Philo names Judea in Fragm. p. 
632; Palestine and Syria in Quod omn. 
prob. lib. 12, p. 457. Their chief set- 
tlements were in the neighbourhood 
of the Dead Sea. This fact is men- 
tioned by the heathen writers Pliny 
(N. H. y. 15) and Dion Chrysostom 
(Synesius Dio 3). The name of the 


‘Essene gate’ at Jerusalem (B. J. v. 
4. 2) seems to point to some establish- 
ment of the order close to the walls of 
that city. 

3 They are only known to us from 
Philo’s treatise de Vita Contemplativa. 
Their settlements were on the shores 
of the Mareotic lake near Alexandria. 
Unlike the Essenes, they were not 
gathered together in convents as mem- 
bers of a fraternity, but lived apart as 
anchorites, though in the same neigh- 
bourhood. In other respects their 
tenets and practices were very similar 
to those of the Essenes. 

“ See above p. 19 sq. 
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affinity of type, with the Essenes of the mother country. As 

a matter of history, it may or may not have sprung from the 

colonies on the shores of the Dead Sea; but as this can neither 

be proved nor disproved, so also it is immaterial to my main 

purpose, wherever Judaism became Probabili- 

enamoured of and was wedded to Oriental mysticism, the ae ies 

same union would produce substantially the same results. 

In a country where Phrygia, Persia, Syria, all in turn had 

moulded religious thought, it would be strange indeed if 

Judaism entirely escaped these influences. Nor, as a matter of 

fact, are indications wanting to show that it was not unaffected 

by them. If the traces are few, they are at least as numerous Direct 

and as clear as with our defective information on the whole ae 8 

subject we have any right to expect in this particular instance. 
When St Paul visits Ephesus, he comes in contact with St Paul at 

certain strolling Jews, exorcists, who attempt to cast out evil eee 

spirits’. Connecting this fact with the notices of J osephus, from 57- 

which we infer that exorcisms of this kind were especially Exorcisms 

practised by the Essenes’, 


All along its frontier, 


we seem to have an indication of 
their presence in the capital of proconsular Asia. If so, it is 
a significant fact that in their exorcisms they employed the 
name of our Lord: for then we must regard this as the earliest 
notice of those overtures of alliance on the part of Essenism, 
which involved such important consequences in the subse- 
quent history of the Church*®. It is also worth observing, 
that the next incident in St Luke’s narrative is the burn- 
ing of their pei books by those whom St Paul converted See 
on this occasion*. As Jews are especially mentioned among 
these converts, oe as books of charms are ascribed to the 


Essenes by Josephus, the two incidents, standing in this close 


1 Acts xix, 13 ray mepiepxouevey 
"Tovialwy éfopxicr av. 

2 See above, p. 89, note 2. 

3 On the latter contact of Essenism 
with Christianity, see the third disser- 
tation, and Galatians p. 322 sq. 

4 There is doubtless a reference to 
the charms called ’E¢éo.n ypdyuara 


in this passage: see Wetstein ad loc., 
and the references in Becker and Mar- 
quardt Rom. Alterth. rv. p. 123 sq. 
But this supposition does not exclude 
the Jews from a share in these magical 
arts, while the context points to some 
such participation. 
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connexion, throw great light on the type of Judaism which 
thus appears at Ephesus’. 

Somewhat later we have another notice which bears in 
The Sibylline Oracle, which forms the 
fourth book in the existing collection, is discovered by internal 
evidence to have been written about A.D. 80°. 


the same direction. 


It is plainly 
a product of Judaism, but its Judaism does not belong to 
the normal Pharisaic type. With Essenism it rejects sacri- 
fices, even regarding the shedding of blood as a pollution *, 
and with Essenism also it inculcates the duty of frequent 
washings*, Yet from other indications we are led to the con- 
clusion, that this poem was not written in the interests of 


Essenism properly so called, but represents some allied though 


1 Tcanonly regard it as an accidental 
coincidence that the epulones of the 
Ephesian Artemis were called Essenes, 
Pausan. viii. 13. 1 rods 7H “Apréucée 
toridropas 77 Eeaig ywoevous, kadou- 
uévous 5¢ Urb Tay TodiTay’Hoofvas: see 
Guhl Ephesiaca 106sq. The Etymol. 
Magn. has ’Eoojv: 6 Bacideds kara ’Ede- 
otous, and adds several absurd deriva- 
tions of the word. In the sense of ‘a 
king’ it is used by Callimachus Hymn. 
Jov. 66 od oe Gedy écojva marw bécarv. It 
is probably not a Greek word, as other 
terms connected with the worship of 
the Ephesian Artemis (e.g. weyaBufos, 
a Persian word) point to an oriental 
or at least a non-Greek origin; and 
some have derived it trom the Ara- 
maic }*DN chasin ‘strong’ or ‘ power- 
ful.’ But there is no sufficient ground 
for connecting it directly with the 
name of the sect "Eoonvol or ’Eocalo, 
as some writers are disposed to do 
(e.g. Spanheim on Callim. 1. ¢., Creuzer 
Symbolik iv. pp. 347, 349); though 
this view is favoured by the fact that 
certain ascetic practices were enjoined 
on these pagan ‘Hssenes.’ 

2 Its date is fixed by the following 
allusions. The temple at Jerusalem 


has been destroyed by Titus (vv. 122 
sq.), and the cities of Campania have 
been overwhelmed in fire and ashes 
(vv. 127 8q.). Nero has disappeared 
and his disappearance has been fol- 
lowed by bloody contests in Rome (vv. 
116 sq.); but his return is still ex- 
pected (vv. 134 sq.). 

3 See vv. 27—30 of vnods wey dravras 
amoorpépouvow ldbvres, kat Bwuovds, elkala, 
AOwy lSpiuara kwpov ainacw éupixywv 
peutacnéeva kal Ovoinor rerparddwy K.T.A. 
In an earlier passage vv. 8 sq. it is 
said of God, otre yap olkoy éxye vay 
AOov ipvdédvra Kwddbtarov vwddy Te, 
Bporav rodvaryéa AUByv. 

4 ver. 160 év mrorauots Novoacbe Sov 
déuas devdowt, Another point of con- 
tact with the Essenes is the great 
stress on prayers before meals, ver. 26 
evAoyéovTes mply meéew payéew Te. Hwald 
(Sibyll. Biicher p. 46) points also to 
the prominence of the words evceBeiv, 
evoeBys, edoeBla (vv. 26, 35, 42, 45, 
133, 148, 151, 162, 165, 181, 183) to 
designate the elect of God, as tending 
in the same direction. The force of 
thislatter argument will depend mainly 
on the derivation which is given to the 
name Essene. See below, p. 347 8q. 
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independent development of Judaism. In some respects at 
all events its language seems quite inconsistent with the purer 
type of Essenism’, But its general tendency is clear: and 
of its locality there can hardly be a doubt. The affairs of 
Asia Minor occupy a disproportionate space in the poet's de- 
scription of the past and vision of the future. The cities of 
the Meander and its neighbourhood, among these Laodicea, 


are mentioned with emphasis* 
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And certainly the moral and intellectual atmosphere would Phrygia 


not be unfavourable to the growth of such a plant. 
district, which in speculative philosophy had produced a Thales ey 
and a Heraclitus’, had developed in popular religion the wor- religi 


The same 


ship of the Ekred Cybele and Sabazius and of the Ephe- 


sian Artemis‘. 


religious fanaticism, all had their home here. 


Cosmological speculation, mystic theosophy, 


Associated with 


Judaism or with Christianity the natural temperament and the 
intellectual bias of the people would take a new direction ; 


1 Thus for instance, Ewaid (1. c., p. 
47) points to the tacit approval of mar- 
riage in ver. 33. I hardly think however 
that this passage, which merely con- 
demns adultery, can be taken to imply 
so much. More irreconcilable with pure 
Essenism is the belief in the resur- 
rection of the body and the future life 
on earth, which is maintained in vv. 
176 sq.; though Hilgenfeld (Zeitschr. 
XIV. p. 49) does not recognise the diffi- 
culty. See above p. 88. This Sibyl- 
line writer was perhaps rather a He- 
merobaptist than an Essene. On the 
relation of the Hemerobaptists and 
Essenes see the third dissertation. 
Alexandre, Orac, Sibyll. (1. p. 323), 
says of this Sibylline Oracle, ‘Ipse 
liber haud dubie Christianus est,’ but 
there is nothing distinctly Christian 
in its teaching, 

2 vv. 106 8q., 145 Sq.; See above p. 40, 
note 2, It begins xd News ’Aains pe- 
yaravxéos Hiparys te. 

3 The exceptional activity of the 


forces of nature in these districts of 
Asia Minor may have directed the 
speculations of the Ionie school towards 
physics, and more especially towards 
cosmogony. In Heraclitus there is 
also a strong mystical element. But 
besides such broader affinities, I yen- 
ture to call attention to special dicta of 
the two philosophers mentioned in the 
text, which curiously recall the tenets 
of the Judeo-Gnostic teachers. Thales 
declared (Diog. Laert, i. 27) Tov Kbdajov 
Eupuxov kat daudvwr aArjpy, or, as re- 
ported by Aristotle (de An. i. 5, p. 411), 
mavra wypn Oedv elvat. Ina recorded 
saying of Heraclitus we have the very 
language of a Gnostic teacher; Clem. 
Alex. Strom. v. 13, p. 699, Ta mev THs 
yraoros Bdbn 
ayadn, Kal? ‘Apdxreror: 
Otagvyydve TO wh ywuonerOu. See 
above pp. 75, 90. 

« For the characteristic features of 
Phrygian religious worship see Steiger 
Kolosser p. 70 sq. 
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but the old type would not be altogether obliterated. Phrygia 
She was the 
mother of Montanist enthusiasm’, and the foster-mother of 


reared the hybrid monstrosities of Ophitism’. 
Novatian rigorism®. The syncretist, the mystic, the devotee, 
the puritan, would find a congenial climate in these regions 


of Asia Minor. 


It has thus been shown first, that Essene Judaism was 
Gnostic in its character; and secondly, that this type of Jewish 
thought and practice had established itself in the Apostolic age 
in those parts of Asia Minor with which we are more directly 
concerned. It now remains to examine the heresy of the 
Colossian Church more nearly, and to see whether it deserves 
the name, which provisionally was given to it, of Gnostic 
Judaism. Its Judaism all will allow. Its claim to be regarded 
as Gnostic will require a closer scrutiny. And in conducting 
this examination, it will be convenient to take the three notes 
of Gnosticism which have been already laid down, and to enquire 
how far it satisfies these tests. 

1. It has been pointed out that Gnosticism strove to esta- 
blish, or rather to preserve, an intellectual oligarchy in religion. 
It had its hidden wisdom, its exclusive mysteries, its privileged 
class. 

Now I think it will be evident, that St Paul in this epistle 


1 The prominence, which the Phry- 
gian mysteries and Phrygian rites held 
in the syneretism of the Ophites, is 
clear from the account of Hippolytus 
Her.v.7s8q. Indeed Phrygia appears 
to have been the proper home of Ophi- 
tism. Yet the admixture of Judaic 
elements is not less obvious, as the 
name Naassene, derived from the He- 
brew word for a serpent, shows. 

2-The name, by which the Mon- 
tanists were commonly known in the 
early ages, was the sect of the ‘ Phry- 
gians’; Clem. Strom. vii. 17, p. goo al 
dé [rdv aipécewr] ard eOvous [rpocayo- 
pevovrat], ws ) Tay PpvyGy (comp. Eus. 


H. E. iv. 27, v. 16, Hipp. Her. viii. 
19, X. 25). From of (or 7) xara Spvyds 
(Kus. H. E. ii, 25, v. 16, 18, vi. 20) 
comes the solcecistic Latin name Caia- 
phryges. 

3 Socrates (iv. 28) accounts for the 
spread of Novatianism in Phrygia by 
the cwdpootvy of the Phrygian temper. 
If so, it is a striking testimony to the 
power of Christianity, that under its 
influence the religious enthusiasm of 
the Phrygians should have taken this 
direction, and that they should have 
exchanged the fanatical orgiasm of 
their heathen worship for the rigid 
puritanism of the Novatianist. 
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feels himself challenged to contend for the universality of the st Paul 
Gospel. This indeed is a characteristic feature of the Apostle’s so. sie 


teaching at all times, and holds an equally prominent place in iy cae 
the epistles of an earlier date. But the point to be observed is, Gospel, 
that the Apostle, in maintaining this doctrine, has changed the 

mode of his defence ; and this fact suggests that there has been 

a change in the direction of the attack. It is no longer against 
national exclusiveness, but against intellectual exclusiveness, 

that he contends. His adversaries do not now plead ceremonial 
restrictions, or at least do not plead these alone: but they erect 

an artificial barrier of spiritual privilege, even more fatal to 

the universal claims of the Gospel, because more specious and 

more insidious. It is not now against the Jew as such, but 
against the Jew become Gnostic, that he fights the battle of 
liberty. In other words; it is not against Christian Pharisaism 

but against Christian Essenism that he defends his position. 

Only in the light of such an antagonism can we understand the 
emphatic iteration with which he claims to ‘warn every man 

and teach every man in every wisdom, that he may present 

every man perfect in Christ Jesus’ It will be remembered against 
that ‘wisdom’ in Gnostic teaching was the exclusive possession of phe i - 
the few; it will not be forgotten that ‘perfection’ was the term eae 
especially applied in their language to this privileged minority, intellect, 
as contradistinguished from the common herd of believers; 

and thus it will be readily understood why St Paul should go 

on to say that this universality of the Gospel is the one object 

of his contention, to which all the energies of his life are 
directed, and having done so, should express his intense anxiety 

for the Churches of Colosse and the neighbourhood, lest they 

should be led astray by a spurious wisdom to desert the true 
knowledge’. This danger also will enable us to appreciate 2 


1 i, 28 vovOerotyres wdvra UvOpwrov in some copies, the second in others. 
Kal didcKxovres mdvra dvOpwrov év For rédecov seo the note on the passage. 
wihoy sopla wa rapacrjowpnev mdvra 2 The connexion of the sentences 
dvOpwror réhevov ev Xpior@x.r.. The should be carefully observed, After 
reiteration has offended the scribes; the passage quoted in the last note 
and the first rdvra dv@pwrov is omitted comes the asseveration that this is 

COL, 4 


He con- 
trasts the 
true wis- 
dom with 
the false, 
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novel feature in another passage of the epistle. While dwelling 
on the obliteration of all distinctions in Christ, he repeats his 
earlier contrasts, ‘Greek and Jew,’ ‘circumcision and uncircum- 
cision,’ ‘bondslave and free’; but to these he adds new words 
which at once give a wider scope and a more immediate appli- 
cation to the lesson. In Christ the existence of ‘ barbarian’ and 
even ‘Scythian,’ the lowest type of barbarian, is extinguished’. 
As culture, civilisation, philosophy, knowledge, are no conditions 
of acceptance, so neither is their absence any disqualification in 
the believer. The aristocracy of intellectual discernment, which 
Gnosticism upheld in religion, is abhorrent to the first principles 
of the Gospel. 

Hence also must be explained the frequent occurrence of 
the words ‘ wisdom’ (cod¢ia), ‘intelligence’ (cvveous), ‘knowledge’ 
(yvaous), ‘perfect knowledge’ (éréyvwous), in this epistle*, St 
Paul takes up the language of his opponents, and translates it 
into a higher sphere. The false teachers put forward a ‘ philo- 
sophy, but it was only an empty deceit, only a plausible display 
of false reasoning*, They pretended ‘wisdom, but it was 
merely the profession, not the reality*. Against these pretentions 
the Apostle sets the true wisdom of the Gospel. On its wealth, 
its fulness, its perfection, he is never tired of dwelling’. The 
true wisdom, he would argue, is essentially spiritual and yet 
essentially definite ; while the false is argumentative, is specu- 


the one object of the Apostle’s preach- 
ing (i. 29) els 6 kal come x.7.d.; then 
the expression of concern on behalf 
of the Colossians (ii. 1) 0é\w yap buds 
eldévac WAlkov dyava exw treo vudv 
k.T.d.; then the desire that they may 
be brought (ii. 2) els mdv mdovros rhs 
trAnpopopltas ris suvecews, els érl- 
yvwoltv Tov pwvornplov Tov Qeov; then 
the definition of this mystery (ii. 2, 3), 
Xpicrov ev @ eloly ravres ol Onoavpol 
x.7.\.; then the warning against the 
false teachers (ii. 4) rtotro Aéyw wa 
pndels Huds wapadoyiinrar K.T.d. 

1 Col. iii, rx after mepirouy xal 
dxpoBvorla the Apostle adds BdpBapos, 


ZxOns. There is nothing correspond- 
ing to this in the parallel passage, 
Gal. iii. 28. 

2 For copla see i. 9, 28, ii. 3, iii. 16, 
iv. 5; for civeovs i. g, ii. 23 for yvdors 
li, 3; for émlyvwors i. 9, 10, ii. 2, 
iii, to. 

3 ii. 4 miOavonoyla, ii. 8 Kev dwar. 

4 il, 23 Nébyor méev exovra codlas, 
where the pév suggests the contrast 
of the suppressed clause. 

5 e.g. i. 9, 28, ili, 16 & wdog 
copia; ll. 2 THs tAnpogoplas. For the 
‘wealth’ of this knowledge compare 
i. 27, ll. 2, iii, 16; and see above 
P- 44- 
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lative, is vague and dreamy’. Again they had their rites of 
initiation. St Paul contrasts with these the one universal, com- one Oyen 
the knowledge of God in Christ. This tablets, 


prehensive mystery’, 
‘all the treasures of ‘7: 


mystery is complete in itself: it contains 
wisdom and of knowledge hidden’ in it*, Moreover it is offered 
to all without distinction: though once hidden, its revelation is 
unrestricted, except by the waywardness and disobedience of 
men. The esoteric spirit of Gnosticism finds no countenance in 

the Apostle’s teaching. 

2. From the informing spirit of Gnosticism we turn to the a Bee 
speculative tenets—the cosmogony and the theology of the tenets. 
Gnostic. ae ae 

And here too the affinities to Gnosticism reveal themselves theology. 
in the Colossian heresy. We cannot fail to observe that the 
Apostle has in view the doctrine of intermediate agencies, re- St Paul 
garded as instruments in the creation and government of the ae eae 
world. Though this tenet is not distinctly mentioned, it is Bee 
tacitly assumed in the teaching which St Paul opposes to it. 

Against the philosophy of successive evolutions from the Divine 

nature, angelic mediators forming the successive links in the 

chain which binds the finite to the Infinite, he sets the doctrine 

of the one Eternal Son, the Word of God begotten before the setting 
worlds*, The angelology of the heretics had a twofold bearing ; aged 
it was intimately connected at once with cosmogony and with eo 


religion. Correspondingly St Paul represents the mediatorial pe 
function of Christ as twofold: it is exercised in the natural 
creation, and it is exercised in the spiritual creation. In both 
these spheres His initiative is absolute, His control is universal, 
His action is complete. By His agency the world of matter was 


created and is sustained. He is at once the beginning and the 


I5—20, li. g—15. They 


BT iter Asis 

2 1. 26, 24, ii. 2, iv. 3. 

3 ii. 2 & § elolv mdvres of Onoavpol 
Ths copias Kal THs yrwoews dmrdbkpvpot. 
For the meaning of dréxpuda see above 
p. 88, and the note on the passage. 

+ The two great Christological pas- 


sages are i. 
will be found to justify the statements 
in this and the following paragraphs 
of the text. For the meaning of in- 
dividual expressions see the notes on 
the passages. 
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end of the material universe; ‘All things have been created 
through Him and unto Him.’ Nor is His office in the spiritual 
as the re- world less complete. In the Church, as in the Universe, He is 


cil f é ‘. c 
heaven sole, absolute, supreme ; the primary source from which all life 


and earth. yroceeds and the ultimate arbiter in whom all feuds are reconciled. 
ae oe On the one hand, in relation to Deity, He is the visible 
(1) Deity; image of the invisible God, He is not only the chief manifes- 
on Sie tation of the Divine nature: He exhausts the Godhead mani- 
fested.  fested. In Him resides the totality of the Divine powers and 
attributes. For this totality Gnostic teachers had a technical 
The plero- term, the pleroma or plemtude’. From the pleroma they sup- 
ees posed that all those agencies issued, through which God has at 
any time exerted His power in creation, or manifested His will 
through revelation. These mediatorial beings would retain more 
or less of its influence, according as they claimed direct parentage 
from it or traced their descent through successive evolutions, 
But in all cases this pleroma was distributed, diluted, transformed 
and darkened by foreign admixture. They were only partial and 
blurred images, often deceptive caricatures, of their original, 
broken lights of the great central Light. It is not improbable 
that, like later speculators of the same school, they found a place 
somewhere or other in their genealogy of spiritual beings for 
the Christ. If so, St Paul’s language becomes doubly signifi- 
cant. But this hypothesis is not needed to explain its reference. 
In contrast to their doctrine, he asserts and repeats the asser- 
tion, that the pleroma abides absolutely and wholly in Christ 
as the Word of God*. The entire light is concentrated in 
Him. 
(2) Created Hence it follows that, as regards created things, His su pre- 
one macy must be absolute. In heaven as in earth, over things 
Lord. immaterial as over things material, He is king. Speculations on 
the nature of intermediate spiritual agencies—their names, their 


ranks, their offices—were rife in the schools of Judso-Gnostic 


1 See the detached note on mhj- mArjpwua Karoxjoa, ii. g év ard Ka- 


puma. TOLKEL TAY TO TANPWLA THs Oedrnros ow- 
2 i. 19 & aitG edddxnoey may 7d parikds. 
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thought. ‘Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers’— 
these formed part of the spiritual nomenclature which they had 
invented to describe different grades of angelic mediators, 
Without entering into these speculations, the Apostle asserts 
that Christ is Lord of all, the highest and the lowest, what- 
ever rank they may hold and by whatever name they are 
called’, for they are parts of creation and He is the source of 
creation. Through Him they became, and unto Him they 
tend. 

Hence the worship of angels, which the false teachers incul- Angelola- 
cated, was utterly wrong in principle. The motive of this eee 
angelolatry it is not difficult to imagine. There was a show of pape 
humility’, for there was a confession of weakness, in this sub- 
servience to inferior mediatorial agencies. It was held feasible 
to grasp at the lower links of the chain which bound earth 
to heaven, when heaven itself seemed far beyond the reach 
of man. The successive grades of intermediate beings were 
as successive steps, by which man might mount the ladder 
leading up to the throne of God. This carefully woven web 
of sophistry the Apostle tears to shreds. The doctrine of the 
false teachers was based on confident assumptions respecting 
angelic beings of whom they could know nothing. It was 
moreover a denial of Christ’s twofold personality and His 
mediatorial office. It follows from the true conception of as a denial 
Christ’s Person, that He and He alone can bridge over the Heats 
chasm between earth and heaven; for He is at once the lowest 1”: 
and the highest. He raises up man to God, for He brings down 
God to man. Thus the chain is reduced to a single link, 
this link being the Word made flesh. As the pleroma resides 
in Him, so is it communicated to us through Him*. To sub- 
stitute allegiance to any other spiritual mediator is to sever 


1 See especially i. 16 etre Opdvoe Compare also ii. 10 4 Kedadhy méons 
elre kupldryres cite dpxal etre ééovcla:  dpyns cal étovotas, and ii. 15 darexdved- 
k.7.’., compared with the parallel pas- wevos rds dpxds kal ras éEouctas KT. 
sage in Eph. i. 21 vrepdvw mdons dpxfs 2 ii. 18 Oéd\wv ev rarevodpoctvy Kat 
kal éfovolas kal duvduews kal Kupiérnros Opnokela Tay ayyédwy K.T. dr. 

«al mavTds évéuaros dvomatoudvou K.T.d. 3 ii. 10; comp. i. g. 
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the connexion of the limbs with the Head, which is the centre 
of life and the mainspring of all energy throughout the body’. 

Hence follows the practical conclusion, that, whatever is 
done, must be done in the name of the Lord®. Wives must 
submit to their husbands ‘in the Lord’: children must obey 
their parents ‘in the Lord’: servants must work for their mas- 
ters as working ‘unto the Lord®’ This iteration, ‘in the Lord,’ 
‘unto the Lord,’ is not an irrelevant form of words; but arises 
as an immediate inference from the main idea which under- 
lies the doctrinal portion of the epistle. 

3. It has been shown that the speculative tenets of Gnos- 
ticism might lead (and as a matter of fact we know that 
they did lead) to either of two practical extremes,-to rigid 
asceticism or to unbridled license. The latter alternative ap- 
pears to some extent in the heresy of the Pastoral Epistles * 
and still more plainly in those of the Catholic Epistles’ and 
the Apocalypse®. It is constantly urged by Catholic writers as 
a reproach against later Gnostic sects’. 

But the former and nobler extreme was the first impulse 
of the Gnostic. To escape from the infection of evil by escap- 
ing from the domination of matter was his chief anxiety. This 
appears very plainly in the Colossian heresy. Though the pro- 
hibitions to which the Apostle alludes might be explained in 
part by the ordinances of the Mosaic ritual, this explanation 
will not cover all the facts. Thus for instance drinks are 
mentioned as well as meats*, though on the former the law 
of Moses is silent. Thus again the rigorous denunciation, ‘Touch 
not, taste not, handle not®” seems to go very far beyond the 
Levitical enactments. And moreover the motive of these pro- 


1 ji. 18. iv. 2 the ascetic tendency still pre- 
2 iii 17. dominates. 
3 iii. 18, 20, 23. 5 2 Pet. ii. 10 sq., Jude 8. 
4 At least in 2 Tim. iii. 1—7, where, § Apoce. ii. 14, 20—22. 
though the most monstrous develop- 7 See the notes on Clem. Rom. Ep. 


ments of the evil were still future, ii. § 9. 
the Apostle’s language implies that it 8 ii, 16. 
had already begun. On the other hand 9 ii. or. 
in the picture of the heresy in 1 Tim. 
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hibitions is Essene rather than Pharisaic, Gnostic rather than not ex- 
Jewish. These severities of discipline were intended ‘to check rege 
indulgence of the flesh*’ They professed to treat the body #™- 
with entire disregard, to ignore its cravings and to deny its 

wants. In short they betray a strong ascetic tendency’, of 

which normal Judaism, as represented by the Pharisee, offers 

no explanation. 

And St Paul’s answer points to the same inference. The St Paul’s 
difference will appear more plainly, if we compare it with his Abas its 
treatment of Pharisaic Judaism in the Galatian Church. This ae 
epistle offers nothing at all corresponding to his language on 
that occasion; ‘If righteousness be by law, then Christ died 
in vain’; ‘If ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit you no- 
thing’; ‘Christ is nullified for you, whosoever are justified by 
law ; ye are fallen from grace*’ The point of view in fact is 
wholly changed. With these Essene or Gnostic Judaizers the 
Mosaic law was neither the motive nor the standard, it was only 
the starting point, of their austerities. Hence in replying the 
Apostle no longer deals with law, as law; he no longer points It is no 
the contrast of grace and works; but he enters upon the moral ee eae, 
aspects of these ascetic practices. He denounces them, as con- ped 
centrating the thoughts on earthly and perishable things‘. 

He points out that they fail in their purpose, and are found 
valueless against carnal indulgences®. In their place he offers 
the true and only remedy against sin—the elevation of the 
inner life in Christ, the transference of the affections into a 
higher sphere®, where the temptations of the flesh are powerless. 
Thus dying with Christ, they will kill al/ their earthly mem- 
bers’. Thus rising with Christ, they will be renewed in the 
image of God their Creator’®. 


remarks in the text apply only to the 
former. 
S5Galvii. 21, Vv. 2, 4. 


DA 23% 
2 Asceticism is of two kinds. There 
is the asceticism of dualism (whether 


conscious or unconscious), which springs 
from a false principle; and there is the 
asceticism of self-discipline, which is 
the training of the Christian athlete 
(1 Cor. ix. 27). I need not say that the 


4 ii, 8, 20—22. 

5 ii. 23 otk ev Ting Twl mpds TANoMO- 
viv Ths capkés: see the note on these 
Soin. Ty, 2s 
Soibh, 1S, 


words. 
7 iii. 3, 5- 
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The trath In attempting to draw a complete portrait of the Colossian 
piaee re. heresy from a few features accidentally exhibited in St Paul’s 
a tested epistle, it has been necessary to supply certain links; and 
some assurance may not unreasonably be required that this 
has not been done arbitrarily. Nor is this security wanting. 
In all such cases the test will be twofold. The result must 
be consistent with itself: and it must do no violence to the 
historical conditions under which the phenomena arose. 
(1) Its in- 1. In the present instance the former of these tests is fully 
Ale satisfied. The consistency and the symmetry of the result is 
cyand its great recommendation. The postulate of a Gnostic type 
“er gi brings the separate parts of the representation into direct con- 
nexion. The speculative opinions and the practical tenden- 
cies of the heresy thus explain, and are explained by, each 
other. It is analogous to the hypothesis of the comparative 
anatomist, who by referring the fossil remains to their proper 
type restores the whole skeleton of some unknown animal from 
a few bones belonging to different extremities of the body, and 
without the intermediate and connecting parts. In the one case, 
as in the other, the result is the justification of the postulate. 
(2) Its 2. And again; the historical conditions of the problem 
ene are carefully observed. It has been shown already, that Ju- 
sequence. daism in the preceding age had in one of its developments 
assumed a form which was the natural precursor of the Colos- 
sian heresy. In order to complete the argument it will be 
necessary to show that Christianity in the generation next suc- 
ceeding exhibited a perverted type, which was its natural out- 
growth. If this can be done, the Colossian heresy will take 
its proper place in a regular historical sequence. 


Continu- I have already pointed out that the language of St John 


cane in the Apocalypse, which was probably written within a few 


of Judeo- years of this epistle, seems to imply the continuance in this 
Gnosti- 7 pecae P PY : : 
cism in the district of the same type of heresy which is here denounced 


district. waa 
a by St Paul’. But the notices in this book are not more de- 


1 See above p. 41 sq. 
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finite than those of the Epistle to the Colossians itself; and 
we are led to look outside the Canonical writings for some 
more explicit evidence. Has early Christian history then pre- 
served any record of a distinctly Gnostic school existing on the 
confines of the Apostolic age, which may be considered a legiti- 
mate development of the phase of religious speculation that 
confronts us here ? 

We find exactly the phenomenon which we are seeking in Heresy of 
the heresy of Cerinthus’. The time, the place, the circum- a 
stances, all agree. This heresiarch is said to have been origin- 
ally a native of Alexandria’; but proconsular Asia is allowed His date 
on all hands to have been the scene of his activity as ee 
teacher*. He lived and taught at the close of the Apostolic 
age, that is, in the latest decade of the first century. Some 
writers indeed make him an antagonist of St Peter and St 
Paul’, but their authority is not trustworthy, nor is this very 
early date at all probable. But there can be no reasonable 
doubt that he was a contemporary of St John, who was related 
by Polycarp to have denounced him face to face on one me- 
morable occasion’, and is moreover said by Ireneus to have 
written his Gospel with the direct object of confuting his errors’. 


1 The relation of Cerinthus to the 
Colossian heresy is briefly indicated 
by Neander Planting of Christianity 
I. p. 325 sq. (Eng. Trans.). It has 
been remarked by other writers also, 
both earlier and later, The subject 
appears to me to deserve a fuller 
investigation than it has yet re- 
ceived, 

? Hippol. Her. vii. 33 Alyurrlwy 
matdela aoxnOels, X. 21 0 &y Alyiarw 
doxnOels, Theodoret. Her. Fab. ii. 3 év 
Alytrry mhetarov diarpiwas xpdyvov. 

3 Tren. i. 26. 1 ‘et Cerinthus autem 
quidam...in Asia docuit,? Epiphan. 
Her, xxviii. 1 éyévero 8 otros 6 K7- 
pw0os & TH Acta SiarplBwr, Kdxetce 
TOO KnpvyuaTOS Thy apxiy meronuevos, 
Theodoret. 1. c. torepov els tiv ’Aclav 
adixero. The scene of his encounter 


with St John in the bath is placed at 
Ephesus: see below, note 5. 

4 Epiphanius (xxviii. 2 sq.) repre- 
sents him as the ringleader of the 
Judaizing opponents of the Apostles 
in the Acts and Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians and Galatians. Philastrius 
(Her. 36) takes the same line. 

5 The well-known story of the en- 
counter between St John and Cerinthus 
in the bath is related by Ireneus 
(iii. 3. 4) on the authority of Polycarp, 
who appears from the sequence of 
Irengzus’ narrative to have told it at 
Rome, when he paid his visit to Ani- 
cetus ; ds Kal émt “Avixjrov émidnujcas 
TH P&uy Toddods ard Tdv mpoepynudver 
aiperixwy éréorpewev...cal elolv of dxn- 
koéres avrod Sri "Iwdvyns x.7.d. 

6 Tren. iii. rr. 1. 
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Cerinthus 
a link be- 
tween Ju- 
daism and 
Gnosti- 
cism. 


Judaism 
still pro- 
minent in 
his system 


though 
Gnosti- 
cism is 
already 
aggressive. 
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‘Cerinthus, writes Neander, ‘is best entitled to be con- 
sidered as the intermediate link between the Judaizing and 
the Gnostic sects.’ ‘Even among the ancients,’ he adds, ‘ opposite 
reports respecting his doctrines have been given from opposite 
points of view, according as the Gnostic or the Judaizing element 
was exclusively insisted upon: and the dispute on this point 
has been kept up even to modern times. In point of chro- 
nology too Cerinthus may be regarded as representing the prin- 
ciple in its transition from Judaism to Gnosticism’.’ 

Of his Judaism no doubt has been or can be entertained. 
The gross Chiliastic doctrine ascribed to him’, even though 
it may have been exaggerated in the representations of ad- 
verse writers, can only be explained by a Jewish origin. His 
conception of the Person of Christ was Ebionite, that is Judaic, 
in its main features*. He is said moreover to have enforced 
the rite of circumcision and to have inculcated the observance 
of sabbaths*. It is related also that the Cerinthians, like the 
Ebionites, accepted the Gospel of St Matthew alone’. 

At the same time, it is said by an ancient writer that his 
adherence to Judaism was only partial’. This limitation is 
doubtless correct. As Gnostic principles asserted themselves 
more distinctly, pure Judaism necessarily suffered. All or nearly 
all the early Gnostic heresies were Judaic; and for a time a 
compromise was effected which involved more or less concession 
But the ultimate incompatibility of the two 
at length became evident, and a precarious alliance was ex- 


on either side. 


changed for an open antagonism. This final result however 
was not reached till the middle of the second century: and 
meanwhile it was a question to what extent Judaism was pre- 


1 Church History 11. p. 42 (Bohn’s 
Trans.). 

2 See the Dialogue of Gaius and 
Proclus in Euseb, H. EH. iii. 28, Dio- 
nysius of Alexandria, ib. vii. 25, Theo- 
doret. 1, c., Augustin. Her. 8. 

3 See below p. 111. 

4 Epiphan. Her. xxviii. 4, 5, Phi- 
lastr. Her. 36, Augustin. l.c. The 


statements of these writers would not 
carry much weight in/themselves; but 
in this instance they are rendered 
highly probable by the known Judaism 
of Cerinthus. 

5 Epiphan. Her. xxviii. 5, xxx. 14, 
Philastr. Her. 36. 

6 Epiphan. Her. xxviii. 1 rpocéyew 
7@'lovdaicug dro pépous. 
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pared to make concessions for the sake of this new ally. Even 
the Jewish Essenes, as we have seen, departed from the ortho- 
dox position in the matter of sacrifices; and if we possessed 
fuller information, we should probably find that they made 
still larger concessions than this. Of the Colossian heretics 
we can only form a conjecture, but the angelology and an- 
gelolatry attributed to them point to a further step in the 
same direction. As we pass from them to Cerinthus we are 
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no longer left in doubt; for the Gnostic element has clearly Gnostic 
element in 
his teach- 


gained the ascendant, though it has not yet driven its rival 
out of the field. Two characteristic features in his teaching 
especially deserve consideration, both as evincing the tendency 
of his speculations and as throwing back light on the notices 
in the Colossian Epistle. 

1. His cosmogony is essentially Gnostic. 
blem of creation presented itself to him in the same aspect; 
and the solution which he offered was generically the same. 
The world, he asserted, was not made by the highest God, 
but by an angel or power far removed from, and ignorant of, 
this Supreme Being’. Other authorities describing his sys- 
tem speak not of a single power, but of powers, as creating 
the universe”: but all alike represent this demiurge, or these 


1 Tren. i. 26. 1 ‘Non a primo Deo 
factum esse mundum docuit, sed a 


atque virtutes, quos distantes longe a 
superioribus virtutibus mundum istum 


virtute quadam valde separata et dis- 
tante ab ea principalitate que est su- 
per universa, et ignorante eum qui est 
super omnia Deum’; Hippol. Har. vii. 
33 Edeyev odx Ud Tod mpwrov Ocod ye- 
yovévar Tov Kbcpov, aN’ Sd Suvdpueds 
TWOS KEXWpLopevns THS brép Ta ba e£ov- 
alas kal dyvoovens Tov brép rdvra Qecbr, 
X. 21 vrd duvdpeds tivos dyyedixhs, 
Tord Kkexwptouevys Kal diecrdons ris 
Umép Ta Bra avOevrias Kal dyvoovons Tov 
Umep mavra Oeby. 

2 Pseudo-Tertull. Her. 3 ‘Carpocra- 
tes preterea hanc tulit sectam: Unam 
esse dicit virtutem in superioribus 
principalem, ex nac prolatos angelos 


in inferioribus partibus condidisse... 
Post hune Cerinthus hereticus erupit, 
similia docens. Nam et ipse mundum 
institutum esse ab illis dicit’; Epi- 
phan. Her. xxviii. 1 &a elvae ray dryyé- 
wy Trav Tov Kbopov TeTonkdrwv ; Theo- 
doret. H. F. ii. 3 &a pev eva rov rep 
drwy Oedr, ovik adrév 5é elvar Tod Kdcpov 
Onucoupyov, GAA Suvdmers Tivds Kexw- 
piomévas kal mayTedws avtov ayvootcas ; 
Augustin. Her. 8. The one statement 
is quite reconcilable with the other. 
Among those angels by whose instru- 
mentality the world was created, Ce- 
rinthus appears to have assigned a 
position of preeminence to one, whom 


ing. 


The great pro- 1. His 


Gnostic 
Cosmo- 


gony 
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demiurges, as ignorant of the absolute God. It is moreover 
stated that he held the Mosaic law to have been given not 
by the supreme God Himself, but by this angel, or one of 
these angels, who created the world’. 
and conse. From these notices it is plain that angelology had an im- 
Pesan. portant place in his speculations; and that he employed it 
to explain the existence of evil supposed to be inherent in 
the physical world, as well as to account for the imperfections 
of the old dispensation. The ‘remote distance’ of his angelic 
demiurge from the supreme God can hardly be explained ex- 
cept on the hypothesis of successive generations of these inter- 
mediate agencies. Thus his solution is thoroughly Gnostic. 
At the same time, as contrasted with later and more sharply 
defined Gnostic systems, the Judaic origin and complexion of 
his cosmogony is obvious. His intermediate agencies still re- 
tain the name and the personality of angels, and have not 
yet given way to those vague idealities which, as emanations 
Angels of or zons, took their place in later speculations. . Thus his theory 
Coane nd + linked on to the angelology of later Judaism founded on 
nga the angelic appearances recorded in the Old Testament nar- 
rative. And again: while later Gnostics represent the demi- 
urge and giver of the law as antagonistic to the supreme and 
good God, Cerinthus does not go beyond postulating his igno- 
rance. He went as far as he could without breaking entirely 
with the Old Testament and abandoning his Judaic standing- 
ground. 
Cerinthus In these respects Cerinthus is the proper link between the 
Pasa Ee incipient gnosis of the Colossian heretics and the mature 
eae gnosis of the second century. In the Colossian epistle we 
ue still breathe the atmosphere of Jewish angelology, nor is there 
any trace of the won of later Gnosticism’; while yet speculation 
is so far advanced that the angels have an important function 
he regarded as the deminrge in a Her, xxviii, 4 rdv Sedwkdra véuor eva 
special sense and under whom the  clya rip dyyé\wv trav Tov KécpMov Te= 
others worked; see Neander Church tTonxdTwr. 


History 1. p. 43. * I am quite unable to see any 
1 Pseudo-Tertull. 1. c.; Epiphan. reference to the Gnostic conception of 
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in explaining the mysteries of the creation and government 
of the world. On the other hand it has not reached the 
point at which we find it in Cerinthus. Gnostic conceptions 
respecting the relation of the demiurgic agency to the supreme 
God would appear to have passed through three stages. This 
relation was represented first, as imperfect appreciation ; next, 
as entire ignorance ; lastly, as direct antagonism. The second 
and third are the standing points of Cerinthus and of the later 
Gnostic teachers respectively. The first was probably the 
position of the Colossian false teachers. The imperfections 
of the natural world, they would urge, were due to the limited 
capacities of these angels to whom the demiurgic work was 
committed, and to their imperfect sympathy with the Supreme 
God; but at the same time they might fitly receive worship 
as mediators between God and man; and indeed humanity 
seemed in its weakness to need the intervention of some such 
beings less remote from itself than the highest heaven. 


2. Again the Christology of Cerinthus deserves attention ae 
Christo- 


from this point of view. Here all our authorities are agreed. 
As a Judaizer Cerinthus held with the Ebionites that Jesus 
was only the son of Joseph and Mary, born in the natural way. 
As a Gnostic he maintained that the Christ first descended in 
the form of a dove on the carpenter’s son at his baptism; that 
He revealed to him the unknown Father, and worked miracles 
through him: and that at length He took His flight and left 
him, so that Jesus alone suffered and rose, while the Christ 
remained impassible’, It would appear also, though this is 


an gon in the passages of the New sq.) attempts to show that Cerinthus 


Testament, which are sometimes quoted 
in support of this view, e.g., by Baur 
Paulus p. 428, Burton Lectures p. 111 
sq. 

1 Tren, i. 26. 1, Hippol. Her. vii. 
33, X. 21, Epiphan. Her. xxviii. 1, 
Theodoret. H. F. ii. 3. The argu- 
ments by which Lipsius (Gnosticismus 
pp. 245, 258, in Ersch u. Gruber; 
Quellenkritik des Epiphanios p. 118 


did not separate the Christ from 
Jesus, and that Ireneus (and subse- 
quent authors copying him) have 
wrongly attributed to this heretic the 
theories of later Gnostics, seem insuf- 
ficient to outweigh these direct state- 
ments. It is more probable that the 
system of Cerinthus should have ad- 
mitted some foreign elements not very 
consistent with his Judaic standing 
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not certain, that he described this re-ascension of the Christ as 
a return ‘to His own pleroma’.’ 
Now it is not clear from St Paul’s language what opinions 
the Colossian heretics held respecting the person of our Lord; 
Pedic but we may safely assume that he regarded them as inadequate 
Colossian and derogatory. The emphasis, with which he asserts the 
heresy. eternal being and absolute sovereignty of Christ, can hardly be 
explained in any other way. But individual expressions tempt 


Approach 
towards 
Cerinthian 


us to conjecture that the same ideas were already floating in 
the air, which ultimately took form and consistency in the 
tenets of Cerinthus. Thus, when he reiterates the statement 
that the whole pleroma abides permanently in Christ’, he 
would appear to be tacitly refuting some opinion which main- 
tained only mutable and imperfect relations between the two. 
When again he speaks of the true gospel first taught to the 
Colossians as the doctrine of ‘the Christ, even Jesus the Lord*, 
his language might seem to be directed against the tendency 
to separate the heavenly Christ from the earthly Jesus, as 
though the connexion were only transient. When lastly he 
dwells on the work of reconciliation, as wrought ‘through the 
blood of Christ’s cross, ‘in the body of His flesh through 
death*? we may perhaps infer that he already discerned a 
disposition to put aside Christ’s passion as a stumbling-block 


in the way of philosophical 


point, than that these writers should 
have been misinformed. Inconsistency 
was a necessary condition of Judaic 
Gnosticism, The point however is 
comparatively unimportant as affect- 
ing my main purpose. 

1 Treneus (iil. 11. 1), after speaking 
of Cerinthus, the Nicolaitans, and 
others, proceeds ‘non, quemadmodum 
illi dicunt, alterum quidem fabricatorem 
(i.e. demiurgum), alium autem Patrem 
Domini: et alium quidem fabricatoris 
filium, alterum vero de superioribus 
Christum, quem et impassibilem per- 
severasse, descendentem in Jesum 
filium fabricatoris, et iterum revolasse 


religion. Thus regarded, the 


in swum pleroma.’ The doctrine is pre- 
cisely that which he has before as- 
cribed to Cerinthus (i. 26. 1), but the 
mode of statement may have been 
borrowed from the Nicolaitans or the 
Valentinians or some other later Gnos- 
tics. There is however no improbabi- 
lity in the supposition that Cerinthus 
used the word pleroma in this way. See 
the detached note on wAxjpwua below. 

2 i. 19, ii. 9g. See above p. 100, note 2. 
On the force of katoixety see the note 
on the earlier of the two passages. 

3 ii, 6 wapeddBere Tov Xpiorov, “In- 
coor tov Kvpioy. 

4 i. 20, 22. 
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Apostle’s language gains force and point; though no stress can 
be laid on explanations which are so largely conjectural. 

But if so, the very generality of his language shows that The Gnos- 

these speculations were still vague and fluctuating. The dif- een 
ference which separates these heretics from Cerinthus may be aged asl 
measured by the greater precision and directness in the Apo- undeve- 
stolic counter-statement, as we turn from the Epistle to the sete 
Colossians to the Gospel of St John. In this interval, extend- 
ing over nearly a quarter of a century, speculation has taken 
a definite shape. The elements of Gnostic theory, which 
were before held in solution, had meanwhile crystallized around 
the facts of the Gospel. Yet still we seem justified, even at 
the earlier date, in speaking of these general ideas as Gnostic, 
guarding ourselves at the same time against misunderstanding 
with the twofold caution, that we here employ the term to 
express the simplest and most elementary conceptions of this 
tendency of thought, and that we do not postulate its use as a 
distinct designation of any sect or sects at this early date. 
Thus limited, the view that the writer of this epistle is com- 
bating a Gnostic heresy seems free from all objections, while it 
appears necessary to explain his language; and certainly it 
does not, as is sometimes imagined, place any weapon in the 
hands of those who would assail the early date and Apostolic 
authorship of the epistle. 


IIL. 


CHARACTER AND CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 


The under- ITHOUT the preceding investigation the teaching of this 
standing of A c 5 
the heresy epistle would be very imperfectly understood; for its 


necessary. direction was necessarily determined by the occasion which gave 
rise to it. Only when we have once grasped the nature of 
the doctrine which St Paul is combating, do we perceive that 
every sentence is instinct with life and meaning. 

hetarecrs We have seen that the error of the heretical teachers was 

shone twofold. They had a false conception in theology, and they had 

ne a false basis of morals, It has been pointed out also, that these 

root. two were closely connected together, and had their root in the 
same fundamental error, the idea of matter as the abode of evil 
and thus antagonistic to God. 


Sotike As the two elements of the heretical doctrine were derived 


Geihese 2 from the same source, so the reply to both was sought by the 

serena Apostle in the same idea, the conception of the Person of Christ 
as the one absolute mediator between God and man, the true 
and only reconciler of heaven and earth. 

But though they are thus ultimately connected, yet it will 
be necessary for the fuller understanding of St Paul’s position 
to take them apart, and to consider first the theological and 
then the ethical teaching of the epistle. 

1. The 1. This Colossian heresy was no coarse and vulgar develop- 
beer ment of falsehood. It soared far above the Pharisaic Judaism 


of the which St Paul refutes in the Epistle to the Galatians. The 


heretics. : perge E . 
questions in which it was interested lie at the very root of our 
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religious consciousness. The impulse was given to its specu- Its lofty 
lations by an overwhelming sense of the unapproachable ”°"" 
majesty of God, by an instinctive recognition of the chasm 
which separates God from man, from the world, from matter, 

Its energy was sustained by the intense yearning after some 
mediation which might bridge over this chasm, might establish 
inter-communion between the finite and the Infinite. Up to 

this point it was deeply religious in the best sense of the term. 

The answer which it gave to these questions we have but com- 
already seen. In two respects this answer failed signally. On Pen 
the one hand it was drawn from the atmosphere of mystical 
speculation. It had no foundation in history, and made no 
appeal to experience. On the other hand, notwithstanding 
its complexity, it was unsatisfactory in its results; for in this 
plurality of mediators none was competent to meet the require- 
ments of the case. God here and man there—no angel or 
spirit, whether one or more, being neither God nor man, could 
truly reconcile the two. Thus as regards credentials it was 
without a guarantee; while as regards efficiency it was wholly 
inadequate. 

The Apostle pointed out to the Colossians a more excellent The 

way. It was the one purpose of Christianity to satisfy those averdes 
very yearnings which were working in their hearts, to solve diet eas 
that very problem which had exercised their minds. In Christ of Christ. 
they would find the answer which they sought. His life—His 
cross and resurrection—was the guarantee; His Person—the The me- 
Word Incarnate—was the solution. He alone filled up, He Huet 
alone could fill up, the void which lay between God and man, phase 
could span the gulf which separated the Creator and creation. 
This solution offered by the Gospel is as simple as it is ade- 
quate. To their cosmical speculations, and to their religious 
yearnings alike, Jesus Christ is the true answer. In the 
World, as in the Church, He is the one only mediator, the one 
only reconciler. This twofold idea runs like a double thread 
through the fabric of the Apostle’s teaching in those passages 
of the epistle where he is describing the Person of Christ. 
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(i) In the 
Universe. 


Impor- 
tance of 
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It will be convenient for the better understanding of St 
Paul's teaching to consider these two aspects of Christ’s me- 
diation apart—its function in the natural and in the spiritual 
order respectively. 

(i) The heresy of the Colossian teachers took its rise, as 
we saw, in their cosmical speculations. It was therefore natural 
that the Apostle in replying should lay stress on the function 
of the Word in the creation and government of the world. 
This is the aspect of His work most prominent in the first 
of the two distinctly Christological passages. The Apostle 
there predicates of the Word, not only prior, but absolute 
existence. All things were created through Him, are sustained 
in Him, are tending towards Him. Thus He is the begin- 
ning, middle, and end, of creation. This He is, because He 
is the very «mage of the Invisible God, because in Him dwells 
the plenitude of Deity. 

This creative and administrative work of Christ the Word 


this aspect in the natural order of things is always emphasized in the 


of the 
Person of 
Christ, 


writings of the Apostles, when they touch upon the doctrine 
of His Person. It stands in the forefront of the prologue to 
St John’s Gospel: it is hardly less prominent in the opening 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. His mediatorial function in the 
Church is represented as flowing from His mediatorial func- 
tion in the world. With ourselves this idea has retired very 
much into the background. Though in the creed common 
to all the Churches we profess our belief in Him, as the 
Being ‘through whom all things were created,’ yet in reality 
this confession seems to exercise very little influence on our 
thoughts. And the loss is serious. How much our theological 
conceptions suffer in breadth and fulness by the neglect, a 
moment’s reflexion will show. How much more hearty would be 
the sympathy of theologians with the revelations of science and 
the developments of history, if they habitually connected them 
with the operation of the same Divine Word who is the centre 
of all their religious aspirations, it is needless to say. Through 
the recognition of this idea with all the consequences which 
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flow from it, as a living influence, more than in any other way, 
may we hope to strike the chords of that ‘vaster music,’ which 
results only from the harmony of knowledge and faith, of rever- 
ence and research. 

It will be said indeed, that this conception leaves un- notwith. 

touched the philosophical difficulties which beset the subject ; aifioaltoes 
that creation still remains as much a mystery as before, Yo} Ur 
This may be allowed. But is there any reason to think that 
with our present limited capacities the veil which shrouds it 
ever will be or can be removed? The metaphysical specula- 
tions of twenty-five centuries have done nothing to raise it. 
The physical investigations of our own age from their very 
nature can do nothing; for, busied with the evolution of phe- 
nomena, they lie wholly outside this question, and do not even 
touch the fringe of the difficulty. But meanwhile revelation 
has interposed and thrown out the idea, which, if it leaves 
many questions unsolved, gives a breadth and unity to our 
conceptions, at once satisfying our religious needs and linking 
our scientific instincts with our theological beliefs. 

(i) But, if Christ’s mediatorial office in the physical crea- (ii) In the 
é 2 g P é . Church. 
tion was the starting point of the Apostle’s teaching, His 
mediatorial office in the spiritual creation is its principal theme. 

The cosmogonies of the false teachers were framed not so 
much in the interests of philosophy as in the interests of re- 
ligion; and the Apostle replies to them in the same spirit 
and with the same motive. If the function of Christ is unique 
in the Universe, so is it also in the Church. He is the sole Its abso- 
and absolute link between God and humanity. N othing short eee 
of His personality would suffice as a medium of reconcilia- 
tion between the two. Nothing short of His life and work 
in the flesh, as consummated in His passion, would serve as 
an assurance of God’s love and pardon. His cross is the atone- 
ment of mankind with God. He is the Head with whom 
all the living members of the body are in direct and imme- 
diate communication, who suggests their manifold activities 
to each, who directs their several functions in subordination 
8—2 
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to the healthy working of the whole, from whom they indi- 
vidually receive their inspiration and their strength. 

And being all this He cannot consent to share His prero- 
gative with others. He absorbs in Himself the whole function 
of mediation. Through Him alone, without any interposing 
link of communication, the human soul has access to the 
Father. Here was the true answer to those deep yearnings after 
spiritual communion with God, which sought, and could not 
find, satisfaction in the manifold and fantastic creations of a 
dreamy mysticism. The worship of angels might have the 
semblance of humility; but it was in fact a contemptuous 
defiance of the fundamental idea of the Gospel, a flat denial 
of the absolute character of Christ’s Person and office. It 
was a severance of the proper connexion with the Head, an 
amputation of the disordered limb, which was thus disjoined 
from the source of life and left to perish for want of spiritual 
nourishment. 

The language of the New Testament writers is beset with 
difficulties, so long as we conceive of our Lord only in con- 
nexion with the Gospel revelation: but, when with the Apo- 
stles we realise in Him the same Divine Word who is and 
ever has been the light of the whole world, who before Chris- 
tianity wrought first in mankind at large through the avenues 
of the conscience, and afterwards more particularly in the Jews 
through a special though still imperfect revelation, then all 
these difficulties fall away. Then we understand the signifi- 
cance, and we recognise the truth, of such passages as these: 
‘No man cometh unto the Father, but by me’: ‘There is no 
salvation in any other’; ‘He that disbelieveth the Son shall 
not see life, but the wrath of God abideth upon him*’ The 
exclusive claims advanced in Christ’s name have their full and 
perfect justification in the doctrine of the Eternal Word. 

The old dispensation is primarily the revelation of the abso- 
lute sovereignty of God. It vindicates this truth against two 
opposing forms of error, which in their extreme types are repre- 

1 Joh, xiv, 6, Acts iv. 12, Joh. iii. 36. 
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sented by Pantheism and Manicheism respectively. The Pan- to the mo. 
theist identifies God with the world: the Manichee attributes a pee 
to the world an absolute existence, independent of God. With star 
the Pantheist sin ceases to have any existence: for it is only 
one form of God’s working. With the Manichee sin is in- 
herent in matter, which is antagonistic to God. The teaching 
of the Old Testament, of which the key-note is struck in the 
opening chapters of Genesis, is a refutation of both these errors. 
God is distinct from the world, and He is the Creator of 
the world. Evil is not inherent in God, but neither is it in- 
herent in the material world. Sin is the disobedience of in- 
telligent beings whom He has created, and whom He has 
endowed with a free-will, which they can use or misuse, 

The revelation of the New Testament is the proper com- The New 
plement to the revelation of the Old. It holds this position in Zestament 


is comple- 


If the Old Testament sets forth the abso- mentary 


two main respects. to the Old. 


lute unity of God—His distinctness from and sovereignty over 
His creatures—the New Testament points out how He holds 
communion with the world and with humanity, how man 
becomes one with Him. And again, if the Old Testament 
shows the true character of sin, the New Testament teaches 
the appointed means of redemption. On the one hand the 
monotheism of the Old Testament is supplemented by the 
theanthropism* of the New. Thus the theology of revelation is 
completed. On the other hand, the hamartiology of the Old 
Testament has its counterpart in the soteriology of the New. 
Thus the economy of revelation is perfected. 


In applying the terms theanthro- 
pism and soteriology to the New Testa- 


1 I am indebted for the term thean- 
thropism, as describing the substance 


of the new dispensation, to an article 
by Prof. Westcott in the Contemporary 
Review iv. p. 417 (December, 1867); 
but it has been used independently, 
though in very rare instances, by other 
writers. The value of terms such as I 
have employed here in fixing ideas is 
enhanced by their strangeness, and will 
excuse any appearance of affectation. 


ment, as distinguished from the Old, 
it is not meant to suggest that the 
ideas involved in them were wholly 
wanting in the Old, but only to indi- 
cate that the conceptions, which were 
inchoate and tentative and subsidiary 
in the one, attain the most prominent 
position and are distinctly realised in 
the other. 
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2. When we turn from the theology of these Colossian 
heretics to their ethical teaching, we find it characterised by 
the same earnestness. Of them it might indeed be said that 
they did ‘hunger and thirst after righteousness.’ Escape from 
impurity, immunity from evil, was a passion with them. But 
it was no less true that notwithstanding all their sincerity they 
‘went astray in the wilderness’; ‘hungry and thirsty, their soul 
fainted within them.’ By their fatal transference of the abode of 
sin from the human heart within to the material world without, 
they had incapacitated themselves from finding the true anti- 
dote. Where they placed the evil, there they necessarily sought 
the remedy. Hence they attempted to fence themselves about, 
and to purify their lives by a code of rigorous prohibitions. 
Their energy was expended on battling with the physical con- 
ditions of human life. Their whole mind was absorbed in 
the struggle with imaginary forms of evil. Necessarily their 
character was moulded by the thoughts which habitually en- 
gaged them. Where the ‘elements of the world,’ the ‘things 
which perish in the using’, engrossed all their attention, it 
could not fail but that they should be dragged down from the 
serene heights of the spiritual life into the cloudy atmosphere 
which shrouds this lower earth. 

St Paul sets himself to combat this false tendency. For 
negative prohibitions he substitutes a positive principle; for 
special enactments, a comprehensive motive. He tells them 
that all their scrupulous restrictions are vain, because they fail 
to touch the springs of action. Jf they would overcome the 
evil, they must strike at the root of the evil. Their point of 
view must be entirely changed. They must transfer them- 
selves into a wholly new sphere of energy. This transference 
is nothing less than a migration from earth to heaven—from 
the region of the external and transitory to the region of 
the spiritual and eternal’. For a code of rules they must 
substitute a principle of life, which is one in its essence but 


1 ii. 20, 22. 2 ill. 1 sq. 
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infinite in its application, which will meet every emergency, 
will control every action, will resist every form of evil. 

This principle they have in Christ. With Him they have This prin- 

died to the world; with Him they have risen to God. Christ, ae 
the revelation of God’s holiness, of God’s righteousness, of as Ba 
God’s love, is light, is life, is heaven. With Him they have been 
translated into a higher sphere, have been brought face to face 
with the Eternal Presence. Let them only realise this trans- 
lation. It involves new insight, new motives, new energies. 
They will no more waste themselves upon vexatious special 
restrictions : for they will be furnished with a higher inspiration 
which will cover all the minute details of action. They will 
not exhaust their energies in crushing this or that rising desire, 
but they will kill the whole body’ of their earthly passions 
through the strong arm of this personal communion with God 
in Christ. 

When we once grasp this idea, which lies at the root of St Paul’s 

doctrine 


St Paul’s ethical teaching, the moral difficulty which is sup- of faith 
posed to attach to his doctrine of faith and works has vanished. and works 


; : : : considered 
It is simply an impossibility that faith should exist without : Lae 
: ‘ : ight o 
works. Though in form he states his doctrine as a relation ofthis prin- 
ciple. 


contrast between the two, in substance it resolves itself into 
a question of precedence. Faith and works are related as 
principle and practice. Faith—the repose in the unseen, the 
recognition of eternal principles of truth and right, the sense 
of personal obligations to an Eternal Being who vindicates 
these principles—must come first. Faith is not an intellectual 
assent, nor a sympathetic sentiment merely. It is the absolute 
surrender of self to the will of a Being who has a right to 
command this surrender. It is this which places men in 
personal relation to God, which (in St Paul's language) justifies 
them before God. For it touches the springs of their actions ; 
it fastens not on this or that detail of conduct, but extends 


1 ii, rr év 7H drexdtoee TOO cowma- vpeis TA wavTa, and ver. g dmrexdvod- 
Bot . ae 
ToS THs TapKos, ili. 5 vexpwoare ovy Ta —PEVOL TOY mahaoy dvOpurov. See the 
wéhn with ver. 8 vurl dé drddecbe kai notes on the several passages. 
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throughout the whole sphere of moral activity; and thus it 
determines their character as responsible beings in the sight 


of God. 


The From the above account it will have appeared that the dis- 
Christ-  tinctive feature of this epistle is its Christology. The doctrine 
ology of rors : AR 
this epistle of the Person of Christ is here stated with greater precision 
and fulness than in any other of St Paul’s epistles. It is 
therefore pertinent to ask (even though the answer must neces- 
sarily be brief) what relation this statement bears to certain 
other enunciations of the same doctrine; to those for instance 


ME which occur elsewhere in St Paul’s own letters, to those which 
in relation 


to are found in other Apostolic writings, and to those which 
appear in the fathers of the succeeding generations. 

x. The 1. The Christology of the Colossian Epistle is in no way 

Christo- 


logy of St different from that of the Apostle’s earlier letters. It may 
s ae indeed be called a development of his former teaching, but only 
epistles as exhibiting the doctrine in fresh relations, as drawing new 
deductions from it, as defining what had hitherto been left un- 
defined, not as superadding any foreign element to it. The 
doctrine is practically involved in the opening and closing words 
of his earliest extant epistle: ‘The Church which is in God 
the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ’; ‘The grace of our Lord 


1” The main conception of the Person 


Jesus Christ be with you’. 
of Christ, as enforced in the Colossian Epistle, alone justifies and 
explains this language, which otherwise would be emptied of all 
significance. And again: it had been enunciated by the Apostle 
explicitly, though briefly, in the earliest directly doctrinal passage 
which bears on the subject; ‘One Lord Jesus Christ, through 
whom are all things and we through Him’.’ The absolute 
the same universal mediation of the Son is declared as unreservedly in 


ee but this passage from the First Epistle to the Corinthians, as in any 


1 ; Thess, i. 1, v. 28. even where the term itself is not 

2 1 Cor, viii. 6 6 od Ta mdvta cal used. See the dissertation on the doc- 
fpets OV adtod. The expression 6’ od  trine of the Logos in the Apostolic 
implies the conception of the Logos, writers. 
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later statement of the Apostle: and, if all the doctrinal and less fully 
: : : a ee F developed. 

practical inferences which it implicitly involves were not 

directly emphasized at this early date, it was because the cir- 

cumstances did not yet require explicitness on these points. 

New forms of error bring into prominence new aspects of the 

truth. The heresies of Laodicea and Colossz have been inva- 

luable to the later Church in this respect. The Apostle himself, 

it is not too much to say, realised with ever-increasing force the 

manifoldness, the adaptability, the completeness of the Christian 

idea, notwithstanding its simplicity, as he opposed it to each 

successive development of error. The Person of Christ proved 

the complete answer to false speculations at Colosse, as it had 

been found the sovereign antidote to false practices at Corinth. 

All these unforeseen harmonies must have appeared to him, as 

they will appear to us, fresh evidences of its truth. 

2. And when we turn from St Paul to the other Apostolic a ee 
writings which dwell on the Person of Christ from a doctrinal ology of 
point of view, we find them enunciating it in language which eee! 
implies the same fundamental conception, though they may not Writings. 
always present it in exactly the same aspect. More especially 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews first, and in the Gospel of St Their 
John afterwards, the form of expression is identical with the heroes 
statement of St Paul. In both these writings the universe is entity. 
said to have been created or to exist by or through Him. 

This is the crucial expression, which involves in itself all 
the higher conceptions of the Person of Christ’. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews seems to have been written by a disciple of 
St Paul immediately after the Apostle’s death, and therefore 
within some five or six years from the date which has been 
assigned to the Colossian letter. The Gospel of St John, if the 
traditional report may be accepted, dates about a quarter of a 
century later; but it is linked with our epistle by the fact that 
the readers for whom it was primarily intended belonged to the 
neighbouring districts of proconsular Asia. Thus it illustrates, 


2 Joh. i, 3 wdvra dv avrot éyévero x.7.., Heb. i. 2 5 of Kal émolnoe rods 


aldvas. 
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and is illustrated by, the teaching of St Paul in this letter. 
More especially by the emphatic use of the term Logos, which 
St Paul for some reason has suppressed, it supplies the centre 
round which the ideas gather, and thus gives unity and direct- 
ness to the conception. 

In the Christology of these Apostolic writings there is a firm- 
ness and precision which leaves no doubt about the main con- 
ception present to the mind of the writers. The idea of Christ 
as an intermediate being, neither God nor man, is absolutely and 
expressly excluded. On the one hand His humanity is distinctly 
emphasized. On the other He is represented as existing from 
eternity, as the perfect manifestation of the Father, as the abso- 
lute mediator in the creation and government of the world. 

3. But, when we turn from these Apostolic statements to 
the writings of succeeding generations, we are struck with the 
contrast’, A vagueness, a flaccidity, of conception betrays itself 
in their language. 

In the Apostolic Fathers and in the earlier Apologists we 
find indeed for the most part a practical appreciation of the 
Person of Christ, which leaves nothing to be desired; but as 
soon as they venture upon any directly dogmatic statement, we 
miss at once the firmness of grasp and clearness of conception 
which mark the writings of the Apostles. If they desire to 
emphasize the majesty of His Person, they not unfrequently fall 
into language which savours of patripassianism”. If on the other 
hand they wish to present Him in His mediatorial capacity, 
they use words which seem to imply some divine being, who 
is God and yet not quite God, neither Creator nor creature’. 


1 The remarks on the theology of 
the Apostolic Fathers, as compared 
with the Apostles, in Dorner’s Lehre 
von der Person Christi 1. p. 130 8q. 
seem to me perfectly just and highly 
significant. See also Pressensé Trois 
Premiers Siécles 11. p. 406 sq. on the 
unsystematic spirit of the Apostolic 
Fathers. 

2 See for imstance the passages 


quoted in the note on Clem. Rom. 2 
Ta wabnwara avrov. 

3 The unguarded language of Justin 
for instance illustrates the statement 
in the text. On the one hand Peta- 
vius, Theol. Dogm. de Trin. ii. 3. 2, dis- 
tinctly accuses him of Arianism: on 
the other Bull, Def. Fid. Nic. ii. 4.1 sq., 
indignantly repudiates the charge and 
claims him as strictly orthodox. Peta- 
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The Church needed a long education, before she was fitted 

to be the expositor of the true Apostolic doctrine. A conflict 

of more than two centuries with Gnostics, Ebionites, Sabellians, 

Arians, supplied the necessary discipline. The true successors The Apo- 
of the Apostles in this respect are not the fathers of the second suas 
century, but the fathers of the third and fourth centuries. In the /#ter ages. 
expositors of the Nicene age we find indeed technical terms 

and systematic definitions, which we do not find in the Apostles 
themselves; but, unless I have wholly misconceived the nature 

of the heretical teaching at Colosse and the purport of St Paul’s 

reply, the main idea of Christ’s Person, with which he here 
confronts this Gnostic Judaism, is essentially the same as that 

which the fathers of these later centuries opposed to the Sabel- 
lianism and the Arianism of their own age. If I mistake not, 

the more distinctly we realise the nature of the heresy, the 

more evident will it become that any conception short of the 

perfect deity and perfect humanity of Christ would not have 
furnished a satisfactory answer; and this is the reason why 

I have dwelt at such length on the character of the Colossian 

false teaching, and why I venture to call especial attention to 

this part of my subject. 


Of the style of the letter to the Colossians I shall have occa- Style of 
sion to speak hereafter, when I come to discuss its genuine- eon 
ness, It is sufficient to say here, that while the hand of St Paul 
is unmistakeable throughout this epistle, we miss the flow and 
the versatility of the Apostle’s earlier letters. 

A comparison with the Epistles to the Corinthians and to the 
Philippians will show the difference. It is distinguished from Its rug- 
them by a certain ruggedness of expression, a ‘want of finish’ ee 
often bordering on obscurity. What account should be given of Ps! 
this characteristic, it is impossible to say. The divergence of 
vius indeed approaches the subject nevertheless Justin’s language is occa- 
from the point of view of later Western sionally such as no Athanasian could 
theology and, unable to appreciate have used, The treatment of this 


Justin’s doctrine of the Logos, does father by Dorner (Lehre 1. p. 414 sq.) 
less than justice to this father; but is just and avoids both extremes. 
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style is not greater than will appear in the ietters of any active- 

minded man, written at different times and under different 

circumstances. The epistles which I have selected for contrast 

suggest that the absence of all personal connexion with the 

Colossian Church will partially, if not wholly, explain the dimi- 

nished fluency of this letter. At the same time no epistle of 
but essen- St Paul is more vigorous in conception or more instinct with 
cS meaning. It is the very compression of the thoughts which 
creates the difficulty. If there is a want of fluency, there is no 
want of force. Feebleness is the last charge which can be 
brought against this epistle. 


Analysis. The following is an analysis of the epistle : 


I. Inrropuctory (i. 1—13). 

(1) i. 1, 2. Opening salutation. 

(2) i. 3—8. Thanksgiving for the progress of the Colossians — 
hitherto. 

(3) i. 9—13. Prayer for their future advance in knowledge and 
well-doing through Christ. 

[This leads the Apostle to speak of Christ as the 

only path of progress. | 


TI. Doorrinat (i. 13—ii. 3). 
The Person and Office of Christ. 
(1) i. 13, 14. Through the Son we have our deliverance, our 
redemption. 
(2) i, 15—19. The Preeminence of the Son ; 
(i) As the Head of the natural Creation, the Universe 
(ers —=17)5 
(ii) As the Head of the new moral Creation, the 
Church (i. 18). 
Thus He is first in all things ; and this, because the pleroma 
has its abode in Him (i. 19). 
(3) i. 20—ii. 3. The Work of the Son-—a work of recon- 
ciliation ; 
(i) Described generally (i. 20). 
(ii) Applied specially to the Colossians (i. 21 —23). 
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(ii) St Paul’s own part in carrying out this work. His Analysis, 
sufferings and preaching. The ‘mystery’ with which 
he is charged (i. 24—27). 
His anxiety on behalf of all (i. 28, 29): and more 

especially of the Colossian and neighbouring Churches 
(ii. 1—3). 

_ [This expression of anxiety leads him by a direct path 
to the next division of the epistle. ] 


TIT. Povemican (ii. 4—iii. 4). 

Warning against errors. 

(1) it 4—8. The Colossians charged to abide in the truth 
of the Gospel as they received it at first, and not to be 
led astray by a strange philosophy which the new teachers 
offer. 

(2) ii, 9—15. The truth stated first positively and then 

' negatively. 

[In the passage which follows (ii, g—23) it will be ob- 
served how St Paul vibrates between the theological 
and practical bearings of the truth, marked a, £, re- 
spectively. | 

(i) Positively. 

(a) The pleroma dwells wholly in Christ and is com. 
municated through Him (ii. 9, 10). 

(8) The true circumcision is a spiritual circumcision 
Gir r1,ir2). 

(ii) Negatively. Christ has 
(8) annulled the law of ordinances (ii. 14) ; 
(2) triumphed overall spiritual agencies, however power- 
ful (ii. 15). 
(3) ii. 16—iii. 4. Obligations following thereupon. 
(i) Consequently the Colossians must not 

(8) either submit to ritual prohibitions (ii. 16, 17), 

(a2) or substitute the worship of inferior beings for 
allegiance to the Head (ii. 18, 19). 

(ii) On the contrary this must henceforth be ther 


rule - 
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Analysis. 1. They have died with Christ; and with Him they 
have died to their old life, to earthly ordinances (ii- 
20—23). 


2. They have risen with Christ; and with Him they 
have risen to a new life, to heavenly principles (iii. 


I—4). 


, [V. Horrarory (iii. 5—iv. 6). 
Practical application of this death and this resurrection. 
(1) ii 5—17. Comprehensive rules. 
(i) What vices are to be put off, being mortified in this 
death (iii. 5—11). 
(ii) What graces are to be put on, being quickened 
through this resurrection (iii. 12—17). 
(2) iii. r8—iv. 6. Special precepts. 
(a) The obligations 
Of wives and husbands (iii. 18, 19) ; 
Of children and parents (iii. 20, 21) ; 
Of slaves and masters (iii. 22—iv. 1). 
(0) The duty of prayer and thanksgiving ; with spevial 
intercession on the Apostle’s behalf (iv. 2—4). 
(c) The duty of propriety in behaviour towards the 
unconverted (iv. 5, 6). 


V. Pxrsonau (iv. 7—18). 
(1) iv. 7—g9. Explanations relating to the letter itself. 
(2) iv. 1o—14. Salutations from divers persons, 
(3) iv. 15—17. Salutations to divers persons. A message 
relating to Laodicea. 


(4) iv. 18. Farewell. 


HWPOY KOAASSAETS. 


WE SPEAK WISDOM AMONG THEM THAT ARE PERFECT. 
YET NOT THE WISDOM OF THIS WORLD. 
BUT WE SPEAK THE WISDOM OF GOD IN A MYSTERY, 


Iste vas electionis 

Vires omnes rationis 
Humane transgreditur : 

Super choros angclorum 

Raptus, cli secretorum 
Doctrinis imbuitur. 


De hoc vase tam fecundo, 
Tam electo et tam mundo, 
Tu nos, Christe, complue ; 
Nos de tuto, nos de face, 
Tua sancta purga prece. 
Regno tuo statue. 


WPOY KOAASSAETS. 


1] [parte aTOCTOANOS Xpicrou “Incov dia OeAjpmatos 


Qeov, kai Tiuobeos 6 dderos, ? 701s év KoNoooais 


1, 2. ‘Pau, an apostle of Christ 
Jesus by no personal merit but by 
God’s graciouswill alone, and Trmoruy, 
our brother in the faith, to the conse- 
crated people of God in Conossa, the 
brethren who are stedfast in their 
allegiance and faithful in Christ. May 
grace the well-spring of all mercies, and 
peace the crown of all blessings, be 
bestowed upon you from God our 
Father.’ 

I. dmécrodos] On the exceptional 
omission of this title in some of St 
Paul’s epistles see Phil. i. 1. Though 
there is no reason for supposing that 
his authority was directly impugned 
in the Oolossian Church, yet he inter- 
poses by virtue of his Apostolic com- 
mission and therefore uses his autho- 
ritative title. 

dia OeArjparos Geod] Asin 1 Cor.i.1, 
Zi or ia ta tiphesmianton2s Dine). ei 
These passages show that the words 
cannot have a polemical bearing. If 
they had been directed against those 
who questioned his Apostleship, they 
would probably have taken a stronger 
form. The expression must therefore 
be regarded as a renunciation of all 
personal worth, and a declaration of 
God’s unmerited grace; comp. Rom. 
1x. 16 dpa ody o¥ rod OéAovros ovdé 
Tov TpéxXovTos AANA Tod €AEdvTos Qeod. 
The same words 6:a OeArjparos Geod are 
used in other connexions in Rom. xv. 
32, 2 Cor. viii. 5, where no polemical 
reference is possible. 

Tiddeos] The name of this disciple 
is attached to the Apostle’s own in 


COL, 


the heading of the Philippian letter, 
which was probably written at an 
earlier stage in his Roman captivity. 
It appears also in the same connexion 
in the Epistle to Philemon, but not in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, though 
these two letters were contempora- 
neous with one another and with the 
Colossian letter. For an explanation 
of the omission, see the introduction 
to that epistle. 

In the Epistles to the Philippians 
and to Philemon the presence of Ti- 
mothy is forgotten at once (see Phil. 
i. 1). In this epistle the plural is 
maintained throughout the thanks- 
giving (vv. 3, 4, 7, 8, 9), but after- 
wards dropped, when the Apostle be- 
gins to speak in his own person (i. 23, 
24), and so he continues to the end. 
The exceptions (i. 28, iv. 3) are rather 
apparent than real. 

6 ddepés}] Timothy is again desig- 
nated simply ‘the brother’ in 2 Cor, 
i. 1, Philem. 1, but not in Heb. xiii. 23, 
where the right reading is rév ddepoy 
nav. The same designation is used 
of Quartus (Rom. xvi. 23), of Sosthenes 
(1 Cor. i. 1), of Apollos (1 Cor. xvi. 12); 
comp. 2 Cor. viii. 18, ix. 3, 5, xii. 18. 
As some designation seemed to be 
required, and as Timothy could not 
be called an Apostle (see Galatians, 
p. 96, note 2), this, as the simplest 
title, would naturally suggest itself. 

2. Kodoocais}] For the reasons 
why this form is preferred here, while 
Kodaocaeis ig adopted in the heading 
of the epistle, see above, p. 16 sq, 
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dyios] ‘saints,’i.e, the people con- 
secrated to God, the Israel of the new 
covenant; see the note on Phil. i. 1. 
This mode of address marks the later 
epistles of St Paul. In his earlier 
letters (1, 2 Thess., 1, 2 Cor., Gal.) he 
writes 77 éxkAnota, Tais éxxAnoias. The 
change begins with the Epistle to the 
Romans, and from that time forward 
the Apostle always uses dyfos in 
various combinations in addressing 
churches (Rom., Phil., Col, Ephes.). 
For a similar phenomenon, serving as 
a chronological mark, see the note on 
7 xapus, iv. 18. The word dyiow must 
here be treated as a substantive in 
accordance with its usage in parallel 
passages, and not as an adjective con- 
nected with ddeAdois. See the next 
note. 

kal meorois ddeAgots] This unusual 
addition is full of meaning. Some 
members of the Colossian Church were 
shaken in their allegiance, even if they 
had not fallen from it. The Apostle 
therefore wishes it to be understood 
that, when he speaks of the saints, he 
means the true and stedfast members 
of the brotherhood. In this way he 
obliquely hints at the defection. Thus 
the words kai microis adehpots are a 
supplementary explanation of rots a- 
vious. He does not directly exclude 
any, but he indirectly warns all. The 
epithet mords cannot mean simply 
‘believing’; for then it would add no- 
thing which is not already contained 
in dylors and adeddois. Its passive 
sense, ‘trustworthy, stedfast, unswerv- 
ing, must be prominent here, as in 
Acts Xvi. 15 ef xexpixate pe morny TO 
Kupio eivat. See Galatians p. 155. 

ev Xpior@ | Most naturally connected 
with both words miorois ddedqois, 
though referring chiefly to muorois ; 
comp. Ephes. vi. 21 muords Staxovos ev 


Kupie, I Tim, i. 2 ynoi@ téxve €v - 
ore. For the expression moros ép 
Xpior@, év Kupia, see also 1 Cor. iv. 17, 
Ephes. i. 1. The Apostle assumes 
that the Colossian brethren are ‘ sted- 
fast in Christ.’ Their state thus con- 
trasts with the description of the he- 
retical teacher, who (ii. 19) ov xparet 
Thy KepaArny. 

xapes x.t.A.] On this form of saluta- 
tion see the note to 1 Thess. i. I. 

marpos nuav| The only instance in 
St Paul’s epistles, where the name of 
the Father stands alone in the open- 
ing benediction without the addition 
of Jesus Christ. The omission was 
noticed by Origen (Rom. 1. § 8, Iv. p. 
467), and by Chrysostom (ad loc. x1. p. 
324, Hom. in 2 Cor. xxx,x.p.651). But 
transcribers naturally aimed at uni- 
formity, and so in many copies we find 
the addition xai Kupiov Inaot Xpicrod. 
The only other exception to the Apo- 
stle’s usual form is in 1 Thessalonians, 
where the benediction is shorter still, 
xXapis vuty Kal eipnvn, and where like- 
wise the copyists have supplied words 
to lengthen it out in accordance with 
St Paul’s common practice. 

3—8. ‘We never cease to pour 
forth our thanksgiving to God the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ on 
your account, whensoever we pray to 
Him. We are full of thankfulness 
for the tidings of the faith which ye 
have in Christ Jesus, and the love which 
ye show towards all the people of God, 
while ye look forward to the hope 
which is stored up for you in heaven 
as a treasure for the life to come. 
This hope was communicated to you 
in those earlier lessons, when the Gos- 
pel was preached to you in its purity 
and integrity—the one universal un- 
changeable Gospel, which was made 
known to you, even as it was carried 
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throughout the world, approving itself 
by its fruits wheresoever it is plant- 
ed. For, as elsewhere, so also in you, 
these fruits were manifested from the 
first day when ye received your lessons 
in, and apprehended the power of, the 
genuine Gospel, which is not a law of 
ordinances but a dispensation of grace, 
not a device of men but a truth of 
God. Such was the word preached to 
you by Epaphras, our beloved fellow- 
servant in our Master’s household, 
who in our absence and on our behalf 
has ministered to you the Gospel of 
Christ, and who now brings back to us 
the welcome tidings of the love which 
ye show in the Spirit.’ 

3. Evxapicrotvpev] See the notes on 
1 Thess. i. 2. 

marpi| If the cai be omitted, as the 
balance of authorities appears to sug- 
gest, the form of words here is quite 
exceptional. Elsewhere it runs 6 Geds 
kat marnp Tov Kupiov, Rom. xv.6, 2 Cor. 
15 3, xi. 31, Ephes. i. 3 (v. 1.), 1 Pet. i. 
3; comp. Rev. i. 6: and in analogous 
cases, such a8 o Geos kal warp juar, 
the rule is the same. See the note on 
Clem. Rom. § 7. In iii. 17 however 
we have r@ Ge@ marpi, where the evi- 
dence is more decisive and the ex- 
pression quite as unusual. On the 
authorities for the various readings 
here see the detached note. 

mavrote k.t.\.]| We here meet the 
same difficulty about the connexion of 
the clauses, which confronts us in 
several of St Paul’s opening thanks- 
givings. The words wdvrore and zepi 
vpdy must clearly be taken together, 
because the emphasis of mepi dudv 
would be inexplicable, if it stood at 
the beginning of a clause. But are 
they to be attached to the preceding or 
to the following sentence? The con- 
nexion with the previous words is fa- 


voured by St Paul’s usual conjunction 
of evxapioreiv mavrore (see the note on 
Phil. i. 3), and by the parallel passage 
ov mavopat evxapioray vrép dpov in 
Ephes. i. 16. Thus the words will 
mean ‘ We give thanks for you always 
in our prayers? For this absolute 
use of mpocevxopevor see Matt. vi. 7, 
Acts xvi. 25. 

4. dxodoartes| ‘having heard’ from 
Epaphras (ver. 8); for the Apostle had 
no direct personal knowledge of the 
Colossian Church: see the introduc- 
tion, p. 27 sq. 

€v Xpior@ *Incod] To be connected 
with ryy miotw dpor. The strict clas- 
sical language would require riv ev 
X. ’I., but the omission of the article is 
common in the New Testament (e. g. 
ver, 8); see the note on 1 Thess. i. 1, 
and Winer § xx. p. 169 (ed. Moulton). 
The preposition év here and in the pa- 
rallel passage, Ephes. i. 15, denotes the 
sphere in which their faith moves, 
rather than the object to which it is 
directed (comp. 1 Cor. iii. 5); for, if 
the object had been meant, the na- 
tural preposition would have been émi 
or «is (e.g. li. 5). This is probably the 
case also in the passages where at 
first sight it might seem otherwise, 
e.g. 1 Tim. iii. 13, 2 Tim. iii, 15; for 
compare 2 Tim. i. 13 év mioret xat 
dyarn Th év Xprot@ *Inood, where the 
meaning ig unambiguous. There is 
however authority in the txx for the 
use of ev with mioris, muorevewv, to de- 
note the object, in Jer. xii. 6, Ps. 
Ixxviil. 22, and perhaps in Mark i. 15, 
Rom. iii. 25, and (more doubtfully still) 
in Joh. iiL.15. 

nv éxere] See the detached note on 
the various readings. 

5. Sua ryv edmida] ‘for the hope, i.e. 
looking to the hope. The following 
reasons seem decisive in favour of con- 
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necting dca ry €Amida, not with evya- 
picrovpev, but with ryyv miotw «.r.d., 
whether jy éyere be retained or not. 
(1) The great distance of edyapiorod- 
pev iS against the former connexion; 
(2) The following clause, jv mponkov- 
gare xd. suggests that the words 
d:a Thy édrida describe the motives of 
the Colossians for well-doing, rather 
than the reasons of the Apostle for 
thanksgiving: (3) The triad of Chris- 
tian graces, which St Paul delights to 
associate together, would otherwise be 
broken up. This last argument seems 
conclusive; see especially the corre- 
sponding thanksgiving in 1 Thess. i. 3, 
pevnpovevovtes Uuay TOU epyou THs mi- 
oTEw@Ss Kal TOU KoroU THS ayamrns kab 
THs Umopovns THs €AmiOos KT.A., With 
the note there. The order is the same 
here, as there; and it is the natural 
sequence. Faith rests on the past; 
love works in the present; hope looks 
to the future. They may be regard- 
ed as the efficient, material, and 
final causes respectively of the spiri- 
tual life. Compare Polycarp Phil. 3 
mlotw WT €oTl pntnp mavT@Yv Tar, 
emakodovbovans THs edmidos, mpoayovans 
THs ayanns. 

The hope here is identified with the 
object of the hope: see the passages 
quoted on Gal. vy. 5. The sense of 
edmis, as of the corresponding words 
in any language, oscillates between the 
subjective feeling and the objective 
realisation ; comp. Rom. viii. 24 77 
yap Aids eowOnuev’ Amis dé Bdero- 
pévn ovK éotw éAmis’ & yap Bremer Tis 
k.t.A., Where it passes abruptly from 
the one to the other. 

THY amoKeperny| ‘which ts stored 
up. Itis the Onoavpos év ovpare of 
the Gospels (Matt. vi. 20, 21, Luke xii. 
34, XViii. 22). 


mponxovoate] ‘Of which ye were 


told in time past’ The preposition 
seems intended to contrast their 
earlier with their later lessons—the 
true Gospel of Hpaphras with the false 
gospel of their recent teachers (sec 
the next note). The expression would 
gain force, if we might suppose that 
the heretical teachers obscured or 
perverted the doctrine of the resur- 
rection (comp. 2 Tim. ii. 18); and their 
speculative tenets were not unlikely 
to lead to such a result. But this is 
not necessary; for under any circum- 
stances the false doctrine, as leading 
them astray, tended to cheat them of 
their hope; see ver.23. The common 
interpretations, which explain mpo- as 
meaning either ‘before its fulfilment’ 
or ‘before my writing to you, seem 
neither so natural in themselves nor 
so appropriate to the context. 

Ths ddnOeias rod evayyediov] ‘the 
truth of the Gospel, i.e. the true and 
genuine Gospel as taught by Epaphras, 
and not the spurious substitute of 
these later pretenders: comp. ver. 6 
ev addnOeia. See also Gal. ii. 5, 14, 
where a similar contrast is implied in 
the use of 7 ddneia rod evayyeNiov. 

6. rod mapovtos eis tpas| ‘which 
reached you. ‘The expression apei- 
vat eis if not uncommon in classical 
writers ; comp. wapeiva: mpos in Acts 
xii. 20, Gal. iv. 18, 20. So also evpe- 
Onvar eis (Acts vill. 40), yevéoOar els 
(e.g. Acts xxv. 15), and even eiya 
ets (Luke xi. 7). See Winer § 1. p. 
516 sq. 

ev ravtt T@ Koop] For a similar 
hyperbole see Rom. i. 8 év dA@ ro 
koop@ ; comp. I Thess. i. 8, 2 Cor. ii. 14, 
év ravtt ro7@. More lurks under these 
words than appears on the surface. The 
true Gospel, the Apostle seems to say, 
proclaims its truth by its universality. 
The false gospels are the outgrowths 
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of local circumstances, of special idio- 
syncrasies; the true Gospel is the 
same everywhere. The false gospels 
address themselves to limited circles : 
the true Gospel proclaims itself boldly 
throughout the world. Heresies are 
at best ethnic: truth is essentially 
catholic. See ver. 23 ui) weraxivovpevor 
an ths éAmidos rod evayyediov od 
jxovoate, TOU Knpvxbévros ey maon 
KTLOEL TH VITO TOY oOvpavor. 

€oriv kapropopovpevor] ‘is constantly 
bearing fruit, The fruit, which the 
Gospel bears without fail in all soils 
and under every climate, is its cre- 
dential, its verification, as against the 
pretensions of spurious counterfeits. 
The substantive verb should here be 
taken with the participle, so as to 
express continuity of present action ; 
as in 2 Cor. ix. 12 od povov éorlv mpoca- 
varAnpovoak.t.A., Phil. ii. 26 émurobay 
jv. It is less common in St Paul 
than in some of the Canonical writers, 
e.g. St Mark and St Luke; but pro- 
bably only because he deals less in 
narrative. 

Of the middle xaprogopeicGa no 
other instance has been found. The 
voice is partially illustrated by rodw- 
vopopeicbar, adnpopopeicbat, tupra- 
vopopeioGa, though, as involving a 
different sense of -opeiaGar ‘to wear,’ 
these words are not exact parallels. 
Here the use of the middle is the 
more marked, inasmuch as the active 
occurs just below (ver. 10) in the 
same connexion, kaprodopotyres kal 
avfavopevot. This fact however points 
to the force of the word here. The 
middle is intensive, the active exten- 
stove. The middle denotes the inherent 
energy, the active the external diffu- 
sion. The Gospel is essentially a re- 
productive organism, a plant whose 
‘seed is in itself’ For this ‘dynamic’ 
middle see Moulton’s note on Winer 
§ xxxviii. p. 319. 


kai avfavonevov] The Gospel is not 
like those plants which exhaust them- 
selves in bearing fruit and wither 
away. The external growth keeps 
pace with the reproductive energy. 
While xapro@opovpevov describes the 
inner working, avfavéyevoy gives the 
outward extension of the Gospel. The 
words kai avéavdpevoy are not found 
in the received text, but the autho- 
rity in their favour is overwhelming. 

xaOads xa év dpiv] The comparison 
is thus doubled back, as it were, on 
itself. This irregularity disappears in 
the received text, cai éoriv kaptrodo- 
povpevov Kabds Kat ev duiv, where the 
insertion of xat before xapmrodopovpe- 
voy straightens the construction. For 
a similar irregularity see 1 Thess. iv. 
I mapakahotpev ev Kupia “Incod iva, 
Kaos trapehaBere trap’ hudy To mos Set 
vpas mepurateiy Kal dpéckery G6, xabads 
kal mepurareire, iva repiooeinre padrov, 
where again the received text simpli- 
fies the construction, though in a dif- 
ferent way, by omitting the first ta 
and the words cafés kai mepurareire. 
In both cases the explanation of the 
irregularity is much the same; the 
clause reciprocating the comparison 
(here xa6ds Kal év vpiv, there xabds 
kat mepimareire) ig an afterthought 
springing out of the Apostle’s anxiety 
not to withhold praise where praise 
can be given. 

For the appearance of «al in both 
members of the comparison, cal év 
Tavtt TO KOoH®...Kabds Kai, comp. 
Rom. i. 13 kat €v dpiv Kabds kal év rois 
Aowrois €Oveoww; and in the reversed 
order below, iii. 13 ka@ds cat 6 Kipsos 
éxapicaro vpiv, ovtrws kal vueis (with 
the note): see also Winer liii. p. 549 
(ed. Moulton). The correlation of the 
clauses is thus rendered closer, and 
the comparison emphasized. 

nkovaate kat ereyvwre| The accusa- 
tive is governed by both verbs equally, 
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‘Ye were instructed in and fully ap- 
prehended the grace of God.’ For 
this sense of dxovew see below, ver. 
23. For éncywooxew as denoting ‘ad- 
vanced knowledge, thorough apprecia- 
tion,’ see.the note on émiyvwors, ver. 9. 

TY xapv Tov Geov] St Paul’s syno- 
nyme for the Gospel. In Acts xx. 24 
he describes it as his mission to preach 
TO evayyéAtoy THS XapiTos Tov Ocod. 
The true Gospel as taught by Epa- 
phras was an offer of free grace, a 
message from God; the false gospel, 
as superposed by the heretical teach- 
ers, was a code of rigorous prohibitions, 
a system of human devising. It was 
not yapis but doypara (ii. 14); not rov 
Geo but rod Kdcpov, rdv avOpdrop (ii. 
8, 20, 22). For God’s power and good- 
ness it substituted self-mortification 
and self-exaltation. The Gospel is 
called 7 ydpis rod cov again in 2 Cor. 
vi. I, viii. 9, with reference to the same 
leading characteristic which the Apo- 
stle delights to dwell upon (e.g. Rom. 
jii, 24, v. 15, Eph. ii. 5, 8), and which 
he here tacitly contrasts with the doc- 
trine-of the later intruders, The false 
teachers of Colossze, like those of Ga- 
latia, would lead their hearers adereiv 
THY Xaptv Tov Geov (Gal. ii. 21) ; to ac- 
cept their doctrine was éxmimreww rips 
Xapuros (Gal. v. 4). 

ev ddnOcia] i.e. ‘in its genuine sim- 
plicity, without adulteration’: see the 
note on rs aAnOeias tod evayyeXiov, 
ver. 5. 

7. xabas éuabere] ‘even as ye were 
instructed in it, the clause being an 
explanation of the preceding é¢y dAn- 
Gcia.3 comp. ii. 7 KaOds ediddyOnre. 
On the insertion of kal before éya- 
Gere in the received text, and the con- 
sequent obscuration of the sense, see 
above, p. 29 sq. The insertion how- 
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ever was very natural, inasmuch as 
cadds cal is an ordinary collocation 
of particles and has occurred twice in 
the preceding verse. 

*Exadpa] On the notices of Epaphras, 
and on his work as the evangelist 
of the Colossians see above, p. 29 8q., 
p- 34.8q., and the note on iv. 12. 

ovvdovdov| See iv, 7. The word does 
not occur elsewhere in St Paul. 

vrep nuov| As the evangelist of 
Colossee, Epaphras had represented 
St Paul there and preached in his 
stead ; see above, p. 30. The other 
reading dmép vudy might be interpret- 
ed in two ways: either (1) It might 
describe the personal ministrations of 
Hpaphras to St Paul as the represen- 
tative of the Colossians (see a similar 
case in Phil. ii. 25, iv. 18), and so it 
might be compared with Philem. 13 
tva Umep cod poe Staxovp; but this in- 
terpretation is hardly consistent with 
tov Xpiarov. Or (2) It might refer to 
the preaching of Epaphras for the 
good of the Colossians ; but the na- 
tural construction in this case would 
hardly be vmép Judy (of which there is 
no direct example), but either vudy 
(Rom. xv. 8) or vpiv (1 Pet. i. 12). 
The balance of external authority 
however is against it. Partly by 
the accidental interchange of similar 
sounds, partly by the recurrence of 
vmep vuav in the context (vy. 3,9), and 
partly also from ignorance of the his- 
torical circumstances, juey would read- 
ily be substituted for nudy. See the 
detached note on various readings. 

8. 6 kai dnd@oas] ‘As he preached 
to you from us, so also he brought 
back to us from you the tidings, etc.” 

ev mvevpatt] To be connected with 
THY vay ayarnv. ‘The fruit of the 
Spirit is love, Gal. v. 22. For the 
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omission of the article, riy év rvevpart, 
see the note on ver. 4. 

9—14. ‘ Hearing then that ye thus 
abound in works of faith and love, 
we on our part have not ceased, from 
the day when we received the happy 
tidings, to pray on your behalf. And 
this is the purport of our petitions ; 
that ye may grow more and more in 
knowledge, till ye attain to the perfect 
understanding of God’s will, being en- 
dowed with all wisdom to apprehend 
His verities and all intelligence to 
follow His processes, living in the 
mind of the Spirit—to the end that 
knowledge may manifest itself in 
practice, that your conduct in life may 
be worthy of your profession in the 
Lord, so as in all ways to win for you 
the gracious favour of God your King. 
Thus, while ye bear fruit in every 
good work, ye will also grow as the 
tree grows, being watered and re- 
freshed by this knowledge, as by the 
dew of heaven: thus ye will be 
strengthened in all strength, according 
to that power which centres in and 
spreads from His glorious manifesta- 
tion of Himself, and nerved to all 
endurance under affliction and all 
long-suffering under provocation, not 
only without complaining, but even 
with joy: thus finally (for this is the 
crown of all), so rejoicing ye will pour 
forth your thanksgiving to the Uni- 
versal Father, who prepared and fitted 
us all—you and us alike—to take pos- 
session of the portion which His good- 
ness has allotted to us among the 
saints in the kingdom of light. Yea, 
by a strong arm He rescued us from 
the lawless tyranny of Darkness, re- 
moved us from the land of our bond- 
age, and settled us as free citizens in 
our new and glorious home, where His 
Son, the offspring and the representa- 


tive of His love, is King; even the 
same, who paid our ransom and thus 
procured our redemption from cap- 
tivity—our redemption, which (be 
assured) is nothing else than the re- 
mission of our sins.’ 

g. Ata rodro] ‘for this cause, i.e. 
‘by reason of your progressive faith 
and love,’ referring not solely to 6 kai 
dnddoas «.7-A. but to the whole of 
the preceding description. For da 
TovTo Kat nets in an exactly similar 
connexion, see 1 Thess. ii. 13; comp. 
Hphes. i. 15 61a rotro kayo x.7.A. In 
all these cases the «ai denotes the 
response of the Apostle’s personal 
feeling to the favourable character 
of the news; ‘we on our part.’ This 
idea of correspondence is still further 
emphasized by the repetition of the 
same words: kal év vpiv ad’ ns Hucpas 
nxovoare (ver. 6), Kal nets dd’ As rjue- 
pas jkovoauey (ver. 9). 

kal airovpevor] The words have an 
exact parallel in Mark xi. 24 (as cor- 
rectly read) mavra dca mpocedxerbe 
kal aireioGe. 

wa] With words like rpocedyecOaz, 
aireio Oa, etc., the earlier and stronger 
force of iva, implying design, glides 
imperceptibly into its later and weaker 
use, signifying merely purport or re- 
sult, so that the two are hardly sepa- 
rable, unless one or other is directly 
indicated by something in the con- 
text. See the notes on Phil.i. 9, and 
comp. Winer § xliv. p. 420 sq. 

thy ertyvwoww] A favourite wordin the 
later epistles of St Paul; see the note 
on Phil i.9. In all the four epistles 
of the first Roman captivity it is an 
elementin the A postle’s opening prayer 
for his correspondents’ well-being (Phil. 
i. 9, Ephes. i. 17, Philem. 6, and here). 
The greater stress whichis thus laid on 
the contemplative aspects of the Gospel 
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may be explained partly by St Paul’s 
personal circumstances, partly by the 
requirements of the Church. His en- 
forced retirement and comparative 
leisure would lead his own thoughts 
in this direction, while at the same 
time the fresh dangers threatening the 
truth from the side of mystic specu- 
lation required to be confronted by 
an exposition of the Gospel from a 
corresponding point of view. 

The compound émiyvwors is an ad- 
yance upon yvdors, denoting a larger 
and more thorough knowledge. So 
Chrysostom here, éyvwre, dda bei te 
kal emtyvovae Comp. Justin Mart. 
Dial. 3, p. 221 A, 7 mapéxovoa atrav 
tay avOperivey kal Tay Ociwy yvaour, 
erecta THs ToUT@Y Gevornros Kat Sikato- 
aivns emiyvecty. So too St Paul 
himself contrasts ywockewv, yyoots, with 
émywookew, ériyveots, as the par- 
tial with the complete, in two pas- 
sages, Rom. i. 21, 28, 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 
With this last passage (apre ywocke 
ek pépovs, Tore S€ emvyydcopat) com- 
pare Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 17, p. 369, 
mapa tov “EBpaixéy mpodntav pépn 
ths dAnOelas ov Kar éemiyvwouy Aa- 
Bovres, Where kar’ ériyvecw is com- 
monly but wrongly translated ‘without 
proper recognition’ (comp. Tatian ad 
Grac. 40}. Hence also ériyveors is 
used especially of the knowledge of 
God and of Christ, as being the per- 
fection of knowledge: e.g. Prov. ii. 5, 
Hos. iv. 1, vi. 6, Ephes. i. 17, iv. 13, 
2 Pet. i. 2, 8, ii, 20, Clem. Alex. Pad. 
iivlenDmlyse 

copia kai ovvecer) ‘wisdom and in- 
telligence. The two words are fre- 
quently found together: e.g. Exod. 
xxxi. 3, Deut. iv. 6, 1 Chron. xxii. 12, 
2 Chron. i. 10 sq., Is. xi. 2, xxix. 14, 
Dan. ii. 20, Baruch iii. 23, 1 Cor. i. 19, 
Clem. Rom. 32. So too codot xai 
cuveroit, Proy. xvi. 21, Matt. xi. 25, 
and elsewhere. In the parallel pas- 


sage, Eph. i. 8, the words are ev macy 
codia kai ppommoet, and the substitu- 
tion of dpovnats for cvvecis there is 
instructive. The three words are 
mentioned together, Arist. Lith. Nic. 
i. 13, a8 constituting the intellectual 
(Stavonrixai) virtues. Sodia is mental 
excellence in its highest and fullest 
sense; Arist. Zih. Nic. vi. 7 9 axpt- 
Beotarn tay emotnpav...womep Kepa- 
Any Exovea emiorHyn TOV TywwTaToY 
(see Waitz on Arist. Organ. Il. p. 295 
sq.), Cicero de Off. i. 43 ‘ princeps om- 
nium virtutum,’ Clem. Alex. Ped. ii. 2, 
p. 181, reAcia...€umeptAaBovoa Ta dda. 
The Stoic definition of codia, as ém- 
oTnun Ociwy cai avOpwrivey kal tov 
Tovtay aitidy, is repeated by various 
writers: e.g. Cic. de Off. ii. 5, Philo 
Congr. erud. grat. 14, p. 530, [J oseph. 
Mace. 2, Clem. Alex. Peed. ii. 2, p. 181, 
Strom. i. 5, p. 333; Orig. c. Cels. iii. 72, 
Aristob. in Eus. Prep. Ev. xiii. 12, 
p. 667. And the glorification of copia 
by heathen writers was even sur- 
passed by its apotheosis in the Pro- 
verbs and in the Wisdom of Solomon. 
While codia ‘wisdom’ is thus primary 
and absolute (Zth. Nic. vi. 7 pr) pdvov 
Ta ex TOY apxav eidévat GAA Kal TeEpi 
Tas apxas adnOeve), both cdivecis ‘in- 
telligence’ and gpornois ‘prudence’ 
are derivative and special (Eth. Nic 
Vi. 12 Tv Ec yarwv Kal TaY Kal’ ExacTov). 
They are both applications of codia 
to details, but they work on different 
lines; for, while ovveovs is critical, 
dpovnots is practical; while cvvecis 
apprehends the bearings of things, 
pornos suggests lines of action: see 
Arist. Eth. Nic. vi. 11 1 peév yap dpo- 
ynois émiraktikn eotw...7) OS€ oive 
ois Kpirixy. For civeots see 2 Tim. 
ii, 7 vdee 6 eyo, Sacer yap cou 6 Kv- 
pios cuveoiv ev racw. ‘This relation 
of copia to ovveots explains why in 
almost every case copia (codds) pre- 
cedes ovtvects (cuverds), where they 
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are found together, and also why in 
Baruch iii. 23 of éx¢yrnral ris cuve- 
gews, doy dé copias odx éyvacay, We 
find ovveows implying a tentative, par- 
tial, approach to copia. The relation 
of copia to Ppovnars will be considered 
more at length in the note on the 
parallel passage, Ephes. i. 8. 

mvevpatikn| The word is emphatic 
from its position. The false teachers 
also offered a copia, but it had only 
a show of wisdom (ii. 23); it was an 
empty counterfeit calling itself philo- 
sophy (ii. 8); it was the offspring of 
vanity nurtured by the mind of the flesh 
(ii, 18). See 2 Cor. i. 12 odk év copia 
gapkikn, where a similar contrast is 
implied, and 1 Cor. i. 20, ii. 5, 6, 13, 
ill, 19, where it is directly expressed 
by codia rod xdcpov, codia dvOpadrar, 
copia Tov aidvos rovrov, avOpwrivn co- 
dia, ete. 

10, mepimatnoat a€iws x.7.r.] Sol 
Thess, ii. 12, Ephes. iv. 1; comp. Phil. 
i.27. The infinitive here denotes the 
consequence (not necessarily the pur- 
pose) of the spiritual enlightenment 
described in tva mAnpwOijre k.7.d.; See 
Winer § xliv. p. 399 sq. With the 
received text wepiumarioa vas abios 
«7A, the connexion might be doubtful; 
but this reading is condemned by ex- 
ternal evidence. The emphasis of the 
sentence would be marred by the inser- 
tion of vuas. The end ofall knowledge, 
the Apostle would say, is conduct. 

Tov Kupiov] i.e. ‘of Christ. In 1 
Thess. ii. 12 indeed we have zepura- 
Teiv agiws Tov Geod; but St Paul’s com- 
mon, and apparently universal, usage 
requires us to understand 6 Kupsos of 
Christ. 

apécxetay] i.e. ‘to please God in all 
ways’; comp. 1 Thess. iv. 1 més Sez 
dpas mepurareiy Kal dpéokecy Ged. As 
this word was commonly used to de- 
acribe the proper attitude of men to- 
wards God, the addition of rod @eod 


would not be necessary: Philo Quis 
rer. div. her. 24 (I. p. 490) bs dode- 
Xouevou (rod Geod) ras Wuyis éxovotov 
dpeckelas, de Abrah. 25 (1. p. 20) 
Tas mpos apéoxeray dpuds, de Vict. Off. 
8 (IL. p. 257) did wacdy tévar ray els 
apéoxeray oder, with other passages 
quoted by Loesner. Otherwise it is 
used especially of ingratiating oneself 
with a sovereign or potentate, e. g. 
Polyb. vi. 2. 12; and perhaps in the 
higher connexion, in which it occurs 
in the text, the idea of a king is still 
prominent, as e.g. Philo de Mund. 
Op. 50 (I. p. 34) mdvra cal eye Kal 
mparrew éomovdatey eis dpéokecav Tod 
matpos kai Baciiéws. Towards men 
this complaisance is always dangerous 
and most commonly vicious; hence 
dapéoxeca is a bad quality in Aristotle 
[?] (Zth. Bud. ii. 3 75 Xiav mpds 7dornv) 
as also in Theophrastus (Char. 5 ov« 
ent 7@ Bedrior@ dovhs mapackevacrt- 
xy), but towards the King of kings no 
obsequiousness can be excessive. The 
dpécxeva of Aristotle and Theophrastus 
presents the same moral contrast to 
the dpéoxeca here, as dvOpdmous apé- 
oxew tO Ge@ apecxew in such passages 
as 1 Thess, ii. 4, Gal. i, 10. Opposed 
to the apéoxeca commended here is dy- 
Opwrapécxeca condemned below, iii. 22. 

ev mavtt x.r.K.] i.e, “not only showing 
the fruits of your faith before men 
(Matt. vii. 16), but yourselves growing 
meanwhilein moral stature (Eph.iv.13).’ 

7h émeyvdce) ‘by the knowledge,’ 
The other readings, év 19 émyrdce, 
eis Thy émiyywow, are unsuccessful 
attempts to define the construction. 
The simple instrumental dative re- 
presents the knowledge of God as the 
dew or the rain which nurtures the 
growth of the plant; Deut. xxvii, 2, 
Hos. xiv. 5. 

Il, Svvapovpevor] A word found 
more than once in the Greek versions 
of the Old Testament, Ps. lxvii (Lxviii), 
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29 (Lxx), Eccles. x. 10 (Luxx), Dan. ix. 
27 (Theod.), Ps. Ixiv (Ixv). 4 (Aq.), Job 
xxxvi. 9 (Aq.), but not occurring else- 
where in the New Testament, except 
in Heb. xi. 34 and as a various read- 
ing in Ephes. vi. 10. The compound 
évSvvapodv however appears several 
times in St Paul and elsewhere. 

kata TO Kpatos| The power commu- 
nicated to the faithful corresponds to, 
and is a function of, the Divine might 
whence it comes. Unlike dvvayis or 
icxvs, the word xparos in the New 
Testament is applied solely to God. 

ths So&ns avrov|] The ‘glory’ here, 
as frequently, stands for the majesty 
or the power or the goodness of God, 
as manifested to men; e.g. Eph. i. 6, 
12, 17, ili. 16; comp. ver. 27, below. 
The ddéa, the bright light over the 
mercy-seat (Rom. ix. 4), was a symbol 
of such manifestations. God’s revela- 
tion of Himself to us, however this 
revelation may be made, is the one 
source of all our highest strength 
(kara TO Kparos k.T.A.). 

Uropoviy Kai paxpobupiay] ‘endurance 
and long-suffering. The two words 
occur in the same context in 2 Cor. vi. 
4, 6, 2 Tim. iii. 10, James v. 10,11, Clem. 
Rom. 58 (64), Ign. Hphes. 3. They 
are distinguished in Trench Synon. 
§ lili. p. 184 sq. The difference of 
neaning is best seen in their opposites. 
While vzouory is the temper which 
does not easily succumb under suffer- 
ing, paxpodvuia is the self-restraint 
which does not hastily retaliate a 
wrong. The one is opposed to cozo- 
ardice or despondency, the other to 
wrath or revenge (Prov. xv. 18, xvi. 32; 
see also the note on iii. 12). While 
tropov) is closely allied to hope (1 
Thess. i. 3), waxpoOvpia is commonly 
connected with mercy (e.g. Exod. xxxiv. 
6). This distinction however, though 
it applies generally, is not true with- 


out exception. Thus in Is. lvii. 15 
paxpoOupia is opposed to odryouyia, 
where we should rather have expected 
Urouovn ; and paxpobupeiv is used simi- 
larly in James vy. 7. 

pera xapas] So James i. 2, 3, macav 
Xapav jynoacbe...dray Tweipacpois mre- 
puréonre totkidots, ywodoKovtes OTL TO 
Sokipiov vuar Ths miorews Karepyaceruc 
Umopovny K.T.A.: comp. I Pet. iv. 13, 
and see below i. 24. This parallel 
points to the proper connexion of 
era yapas, which should be attached 
to the preceding words. On the other 
hand some would connect it with ev- 
xapiorovrres for the sake of preserving 
the balance of the three clauses, éy 
mavtt épyw adyabd Kapmodopoivres, ev 
macy Suvaper Suvvapovpevor, peta yapas 
evxapiorouvres; and this seems to be 
favoured by Phil. i. 4 wera yapas ray 
Séenow rovovpevos: but when it is so 
connected, the emphatic position of 
peta xapas cannot be explained; nor 
indeed would these words be needed 
at all, for evxapioria is in itself an act 
of rejoicing. 

12. evxapiorodvres] Most naturally 
coordinated with the preceding parti- 
ciples and referred to the Colossians. 
The duty of thanksgiving is more than 
once enforced upon them below, ii. 7, 
iii. 17, iv. 2; comp.1 Thess. v.18. On 
the other hand the first person jpas, 
which follows, has led others to con- 
nect evxapiorodvres with the primary 
verb of the sentence, ov mavoueda ver. 
9. But, even if the reading ryas be 
preferred to vpas (which is perhaps 
doubtful), the sudden transition from 
the second to the first person is quite 
after St Paul’s manner (see the note 
on il. 13, 14, cuve{woroincey tpas... 
Xapicapevos nuiv), and cannot create 
any difficulty. 

T@ ixkavocavts] ‘who made us com- 
petent’; comp. 2 Cor. iii. 6. On the 
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various readings see the detached 
note. 

thy pepida Tod KAnpov] ‘the parcel 
of the lot, ‘the portion which consists 
in the lot,’ rod x«dpov being the 
genitive of apposition: see Winer § lix. 
p. 666 sq., and comp. Ps. xv (xvi). 5 
Kuptos pepis tis KAnpovopias pov. In 
Acts viii. 21 pepis and kAjpos are co- 
ordinated; in Gen. xxxi. 14, Num. 
XViii. 20, Is. lvii. 6, pepis and KAnpo- 
vouia. The inheritance of Canaan, the 
allotment of the promised land, here 
presents an analogy to, and supplies 
a metaphor for, the higher hopes of 
the new dispensation, as in Heb. iii. 
7—iy. 11. See also below, iii. 24 rh 
avrarddoow THs kAnpovopias,and Ephes. 
i. 18. St Chrysostom writes, dua ri 
kAnpov Karel; Secxvds Gre ovdels awd 
karopOwparay oikeiwy Bacielas tuyxa- 
vet, referring to Luke xvii. 10. It is 
not won by us, but allotted to us. 

évt@ geri] Best taken with the 
expression ry pepida xr.A. For the 
omission of the definite article, [rv] 
ev T@ Hori, see above, vv. 2, 4,8. The 
portion of the saints is situated in the 
kingdom of light. For the whole con- 
text compare St Paul’s narrative in 
Acts xxvi. 18 rod emiorpéyar amo 
oKxoTous eis Pas kai THs eEovagias 
rov Sarava emt Tov Ocdv, Tov Aaeiv 
avrovs Gheoty dpapttay kat KAj pov 
€v Tots nytaopevors, Where all the 
ideas and many of the expressions 
recur. See also Acts xx. 32, in another 
of St Paul’s later speeches. As a clas- 
sical parallel, Plato Resp. vii. p. 518 a, 
é te dewros eis okdTos peSiorapéevav 
kai €x oxorous eis Pas, is quoted. 

13. ‘We were slaves in the land of 
darkness. God rescued us from this 
thraldom. He transplanted us thence, 
and settled us as free colonists and 
citizens in the kingdom of His Son, in 
the realms of light.’ 


€pvcaro] ‘rescued, delivered us’ by 
His strong arm, as a mighty conquer- 
or: comp. li. 15 OpvayBeticas. On the 
form ¢pvcaro see A. Buttmann, p. 29: 
comp. Clem. Rom. 55, and see the 
note on e£epitacer, ib. 6. 

efoucias] Here ‘arbitrary power, ty- 
ranny.’ The word éovcia properly sig- 
nifies ‘liberty of action’ (¢éeor:), and 
thence, like the corresponding Eng- 
lish word ‘license,’ involves two second- 
ary ideas, of which either may be so 
prominent as to eclipse the other; 
(1) ‘authority,’ ‘delegated power’ (e.g. 
Luke xx. 2); or (2) ‘tyranny,’ ‘law- 
lessness, ‘unrestrained or arbitrar Yy 
power.’ For this second sense comp. 
e.g. Demosth. F. LZ. p. 428 ry &yav 
tavtny e€ovoiar, Xenoph. Hiero 5 
THs els TO mapov eLovaias évexa (speak- 
ing of tyrants), Plut. Vit. Hum. 1 3 dva- 
yeoyor tais e€ovolas Kai padakol rais 
Siairas, Vit. Alex. 33 ryv éeéovoiav 
Kai Tov dykov Tis ’Ahe&dvdpov Suvdpews, 
Herodian ii. 4 xaOaipeow rijs dvérov 
efovaias. This latter idea of a capri- 
cious unruly rule is prominent here. 
The expression 7 éfovcla tod oxdrous 
occurs also in Luke xxii. 53, where 
again the idea of disorder is involved. 
The transference from darkness to 
light is here represented as a trans- 
ference from an arbitrary tyranny, an 
eovaia, to a well-ordered sovereignty, 
a Baoideia. This seems also to be 
St Chrysostom’s idea; for he explains 
ths e€ovalas by tis rupavvidos, adding 
Xaderov kai TO amas elvar id TE dta- 
Bodrw TO dé kai per’ efoucias, rodro 
xader@repor. 

peréatnoev] ‘removed, when they 
were baptized, when they accepted 
Christ. The image of peréornaer is 
supplied by the wholesale transporta- 
tion of peoples (dvacrdrovs or ava- 
ordotovus rovecv), Of which the history 
of oriental monarchies supplied so 
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many examples. See Joseph. Ant. ix. 
II. 1 Tovds otkyjtopas aixpadoricas 
peréotnaev eis THY avtou Pactdeiar, 
speaking of Tiglath-Pileser and the 
Transjordanic tribes. 

tov vio] Not of inferior angels, as 
the false teachers would have it (ii. 18), 
but of His own Son. The same con- 
trast between a dispensation of angels 
and a dispensation of the Son un- 
derlies the words here, which is ex- 
plicitly brought out in Heb. i. 1—ii. 8; 
see especially i. 2 éddAnoev nyiv ev vid, 
compared with ii, 5 ov yap dyyéAos 
vmerakey Thy olkoupeyny THY wéeAdoUTAY. 
Severianus has rightly caught the idea 
underlying rod viod here ; vo rov 
kAnpovopov eopev, ody Ure Tods oikéras. 

THs dyanns avtov] ‘of His love” As 
love is the essence of the Father(1 Joh. 
iv. 8, 1G), so is it also of the Son. The 
mission of the Son is the revelation of 
the Father’s love; for as He is the 
povoyeyns, the Father’s love is per- 
fectly represented in Him (see 1 Joh. 
iv. 9) St Augustine has rightly in- 
terpreted St Paul’s words here, de 
Trin. xv. 19 (VIII. p. 993) ‘ Caritas 
quippe Patris...nihil est quam ejus 
ipsa natura atque substantia...ac per 
hoc filius caritatis ejus nullus est alius 
quam qui de ejus substantia est geni- 
tus.” See also Orig. c. Ceds. v.11. Thus 
these words are intimately connected 
with the expressions which follow, 
eikay Tov Qeod tov doparov (ver. 15), 
and év air@ evdoxnoev wav rd mA7- 
pepa katouxnoa (ver. 19) The loose 
interpretation, which makes rod viod 
Tis ayanns equivalent to tov viod rod 
nyarnpuevov, destroys the whole force 
of the expression. 

In the preceding verses we have a 
striking illustration of St Paul’s teach- 
ing in two important respects. First. 
The reign of Christ has already begun. 
His kingdom is a present kingdom. 
Whatever therefore is essential in the 
kingdom of Christ must be capable of 


realisation now. There may be some 
exceptional manifestation in the world 
to come, but this cannot alter its in- 
herent character. In other words the 
sovereignty of Christ is essentially a 
moral and spiritual sovereignty, which 
has begun now and will only be per- 
fected hereafter. Secondly. Corre- 
sponding to this, and equally signi- 
ficant, is his language in speaking of 
individual Christians. He regards 
them as already rescued from the 
power of darkness, as already put in 
possession of their inheritance as 
saints. They are potentially saved, 
because the knowledge of God is itself 
salvation, and this knowledge is within 
their reach. Such is St Paul’s con- 
stant mode of speaking. He uses the 
language not of exclusion, but of com- 
prehension. He prefers to dwell on 
their potential advantages, rather than 
on their actual attainments. He hopes 
to make them saints by dwelling on 
their calling as saints. See especially 
Ephes. ii. 6 ovvyyerpev Kal cvvexabicev 
€v Tots Emoupavins ev XpioT@ Inoovk.T.A. 

14. €yonev] For the reading éo- 
xopev, Which is possibly correct here, 
and which carries out the idea en- 
forced in the last note, see the de- 
tached note on the various readings. 
In the parallel passage, Ephes. i. 7, 
there is the same variation of reading. 

THY amodvTpwaty] ‘ransom, redemp- 
tion.” The image of a captive and en- 
slaved people is still continued: Philo 
Omn. prob. lib. 17 (IL. p. 463) aiypa- 
Awros annyOn...dmoyvovs arodvTpwc, 
Plat. Vit. Pomp. 24 modeov aixpa- 
Adrov amodutpaces. The metaphor 
however has changed from the victor 
who rescues the captive by force of arms 
(ver. 13 épvcaro) to the philanthropist 
who releases him by the payment of a 
ransom. The clause which follows in 
the received text, dia rod alpatos av- 
tov, is interpolated from the parallel 
passage, Ephes. i. 7. 
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thy dpeow trav duapriay] So in the 
parallel passage Ephes. i. 7 the Apo- 
stle defines ry drodirpacw as thy 
ddeow téy mapartopdrey. May not 
this studied precision point to some 
false conception of drodirpwors put 
forward by the heretical teachers ? 
Later Gnostics certainly perverted the 
meaning of the term, applying it to 
their own formularies of initiation. 
This is related of the Marcosians by 
Trenzeus i. 13. 6 dud thy drroddtpacw 
dxpatjrovs xal dopdrovs yiverOa ro 
Kpitn «.T.N. 1, 21. I doe ydp eior 
TaUTNS THs yropuns pvotaywyol, Torad- 
Tat Kat amodutpécers, tb. § 4 eivar dé 
Tehelay dmod’Tpwcw adrny Thy émiyvo- 
gw Tod adppyrov peyébovs (with the 
whole context), and Hippolytus Her. 
vi. 41 A€youol re hovy appyre, emit 
Oévres Xeipa TH THY drod’Tpwot da- 
. Bovte k.t.A. (comp. ix. 13). In sup- 
port of their nomenclature they per- 
verted such passages as the text, Iren. 
i. 21. 2 tov IladAov pytads packover 
Thy ev Xpiote@ Inoovd arodvtrpwow moA- 
Aakis peunvuxevat. It seems not im- 
probable that the communication of 
similar mystical secrets, perhaps con- 
nected with their angelology (ii. 18), 
was put forward by these Colossian 
false teachers as an amroAvtpwcis. Com- 
pare the words in the baptismal for- 
mula of the Marcosians as given in 
Tren. i. 21. 3 (comp. Theodt. Her. 
Lab. i. 9) eis voow kai doh Tpecw Kat 
koweviay tov Suydyewyv, where the last 
words (which have been differently 
interpreted) must surely mean ‘ com- 
munion with the (spiritual) powers.’ 
Thus it is a parallel to eis Avtpwow 
ayye\txny, Which appears in an alter- 
native formula of these heretics given 
likewise by Irenzeus in the context ; 
for this latter is explained in Clem. 
Alex. Luc. Theod. p. 974, eis Nitpwaw 


dyyedikyy, ToutéoTiw, fy Kat adyyeAo 
éxovow.e Any direct historical con- 
nexion between the Colossian heretics 
and these later Gnostics of the Valen- 
tinian school is very improbable ; but 
the passages quoted will serve to show 
how a false idea of droAdtpwors would 
naturally be associated with an eso- 
teric doctrine of angelic powers. See 
the note on i. 28 tva mapaorncoper 
mayra avOpwroy Téhe.ov. 

15 sq. in the passage which fol- 
lows St Paul defines the Person of 
Christ, claiming for Him the absolute 
supremacy, 

(1) In relation to the Universe, the 

Natural Creation (vv. 15—17); 

(2) In relation to the Church, the 

new Moral Creation (ver. 18); 
and he then combines the two, iva 
yemntat évy Taaty avros Tpwrevov, CX- 
plaining this twofold sovereignty by the 
absolute indwelling of the pleroma in 
Christ, and showing how, as a conse- 
quence, the reconciliation and har- 
mony of all things must be effected 
in Him (vv. 19, 20). 

As the idea of the Zogos underlies 
the whole of this passage, though the 
term itself does not appear, a few 
words explanatory of this term will be 
necessary by way of preface. The 
word Adyos then, denoting both ‘rea- 
son’ and ‘speech,’ was a philosophical 
term adopted by Alexandrian Juda- 
ism before St Paul wrote, to express 
the manifestation of the Unseen God, 
the Absolute Being, in the creation 
and government of the World. It 
included all modes by which God 
makes Himself known to man. As 
His reason, it denoted His purpose 
or design; as His speech, it implied 
His revelation. Whether this Aédyos 
was conceived merely. as the divine 
energy personified, or whether the 
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conception took a more concrete fori, 
I need not stop now to enquire ; but 
I hope to give a fuller account of the 
matter in a later volume. It is suf- 
ficient for the understanding of what 
follows to say that Christian teachers, 
when they adopted this term, exalted 
and fixed its meaning by attaching 
to it two precise and definite ideas : 
(1) ‘The Word is a Divine Person,’ 
6 AOyos Fv mpds Tov ed Kal Geds Fv 
6 Xdbyos ; and (2) ‘The Word became 
incarnate in Jesus Christ,’ o Adyos 
cap€ éyévero. Itis obvious that these 
two propositions must have altered 
materially the significance of all the 
subordinate terms connected with the 
idea of the Adyos; and that therefore 
their use in Alexandrian writers, such 
as Philo, cannot be taken to define, 
though it may be brought to ilus- 
trate, their meaning in St Paul and 
St John. With these cautions the 
Alexandrian phraseology, as a pro- 
vidential preparation for the teaching 
of the Gospel, will afford important 
aid in the understanding of the Apo- 
stolic writings. 

15—17. ‘He is the perfect image, 
the visible representation, of the un- 
seen God. He is the Firstborn, the 
absolute Heir of the Father, begotten 
before the ages; the Lord of the 
Universe by virtue of primogeniture, 
and by virtue also of creative agency. 
For in and through Him the whole 
world was created, things in heaven 
and things on earth, things visible 
to the outward eye and things cog- 
nisable by the inward perception. His 
supremacy is absolute and universal. 
All powers in heaven and earth are 
subject to Him. This subjection ex- 
tends even to the most exalted and 
most potent of angelic beings, whether 
they be called Thrones or Domina- 
tions or Princedoms or Powers, or 
whatever title of dignity men may 
confer upon them. Yes: He is first 
and He is last. Through Him, as the 


mediatorial Word, the universe has 
been created ; and unto Him, as the 
final goal, it is tending. In Him is 
no before or after. He is pre-existent 
and self-existent before all the worlds. 
And in Him, as the binding and sus- 
taining power, universal nature co- 
heres and consists.’ 

15. 6s é€orwx«r.A.| The Person of 
Christ is described first in relation 
more especially to Deity, us eixay rod 
@cod tod doparov, and secondly in 
relation more especially to created 
things, a8 mpwtoroKxos maons KTicews. 
The fundamental conception of the 
Logos involves the idea of mediation 
between God and creation. A per- 
verted view respecting the nature of 
the mediation between the two lay, 
as we have seen, at the root of the 
heretical teaching at Colossee (p. 34, 
p. 101 8q., p. 115 sq.), and required to 
be met by the true doctrine of Christ 
as the Eternal Logos. 

eixdv] ‘the image” This expres- 
sion is used repeatedly by Philo, asa 
description of the Logos; de Mund. 
Op. 8 (1. p. 6) Tov ddparoy Kai vonrov 
Geiov Adyov eixova Héyet Oeodv, de 
Confus. ling. 20 (1. p. 419) thy eixova 
avtov, Tov iepwrarov Adyov, ib. § 28 
(1. p. 427) ris aidiov eixdvos avtod No- 
you Tod iepwtatov x.t.r., de Profug. 
19 (I. p. 561) 6 vmepave rodtwy Adyos 
Ocios...adTos eikav vmdpyov Ocod, de 
Monarch. ii. 5 (11. p. 225) Aoyos dé 
éotw eikay Ocod dV od cupmas © Ké- 
apos eOnpoupyeiro, de Somn. i. AI 
(I. p. 656), etc. For the use which 
Philo made of the text Gen. i. 26, 27, 
kar’ eikova TueTEpav, Kat’ eikdva Geod, 
see the note on iii, 10. Still earlier 
than Philo, before the idea of the Xé- 
yos had assumed such a definite form, 
the term was used of the Divine codia 
personified in Wisd. vii. 26 dmavyacua 
yap €att Poros didiov...nai elkadv ths 
dyaOornros adrod. St Paul himself 
applies the term to our Lord in an 
earlier epistle, 2 Cor. iv. 4 rs dé&ns 
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Tov Xpictov ds éotw eixdy Tod cod 
(comp, iii, 18 rv adrjy eixova pera- 
Hoppotpeba). Closely allied to eixay 
also is xapaxryjp, which appears in the 
same connexion in Heb, i. 3 dy dmav- 
yacpa tis doéns Kai xapaxtyp rs dro- 
oTdcews avtov, a passage illustrated 
by Philo de Plant. 5 (1. p. 332) odpa- 
yidt Gcod Hs 6 xapaxrip eorw aidios 
Aoyos. See also Phil. ii. 6 év popdj 
Gcod irdpyov. 

Beyond the very obvious notion of 
likeness, the word ecixéyv involves two 
other ideas ; 

(1) Representation. In this re- 
spect it is allied to yapaxrjp, and dif- 
fers from opuoiwpa. In ouoiwna the 
resemblance may be accidental, as 
one egg is like another; but eikdéy 
implies an archetype of which it is a 
copy, as Greg. Naz. Orat. 30 (1. p. 554) 
SayS avrn yap eixovos dios pipnwa 
elvat Tov dpxerimov. So too lo. Da- 
masc. de Imag. i. 9 (I. p. 311) elkdv 
€oTty opolwpa yapaktnpifov Td 
mpwrérumoy; comp. Philo de Mund. 
Op. 23 (I. p. 16). On this difference 
see Trench WV. 7. Synon. § xv. p. 47. 
The cixav might be the result of direct 
imitation (jcpnrux7j) like the head of 
a sovereign on a coin, or it might be 
due to natural causes (gvorx7y) like 
the parental features in the child, 
but in any case it was derived from 
its prototype: see Basil. de Spir. 
Sanct. 18 § 45 (1. p. 38). The word 
itself however does not necessarily 
imply perfect representation. Thus 
man is said to be the image of God; 
1 Cor. xi. 7 eixady Kai dda Geod vrrdp- 
xov, Clem. Rom. 33 davOpemov...tis 
€avTov eikdvos yapaxtypa. Thus again 
an early Judseo-Christian writer so 
designates the duly appointed bishop, 
as the representative of the Divine au- 
thority; Clem. Hom. iii. 62 ds eixdva 
Gceod mporizavras. The idea of per- 
fection does not lie in the word itself, 
but must be sought from the context 
(¢.g. mav TO mAnpwpa ver. 19). The 
use which was made of this expression, 
and especially of this passage, in the 
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Christological controversies of the 
fourth and fifth centuries may be seen 
from the patristic quotations in Petay, 
Theol. Dogm. de Trin. ii. 11. 9 8q., 
vi. 5. 6. 

(2) Manifestation. This idea comes 
from the implied contrast to rod do- 
patov cod. St Chrysostom indeed 
maintains the direct opposite, arguing 
that, as the archetype is invisible; so 
the image must be invisible also, 7 
Tov doparou eikdy Kai adr) doparos Kat 
opoiws adparos. So too Hilary c. 
Const. Imp. 21 (u. p. 378) ‘ut imago 
invisibilis Dei, etiam per id quod ipse 
invisibilis est, invisibilis Dei imago 
esset.’ And this was the view of the 
Nicene and post-Nicene fathers gene- 
rally. But the underlying idea of the 
cixv, and indeed of the Adyos gene- 
rally, is the manifestation of the hid- 
den : comp. Philo de Vit. Moys. ii. 12 
(Il. Pp. 144) eixadv ris dopdrov picews 
exparys. And adopted into Christian 
theology, the doctrine of the Aoyos 
expresses this conception still more 
prominently by reason of the Incarna- 
tion ; comp. Tertull. adv. Mare. v. 19 
‘Scientes filium semper retro visum, si 
quibus visus est in Dei nomine, ut 
imaginem ipsius,” Hippol. c. Noet. 7 
dua yap tis eixovos Guolas TvyxXavovons 
eVyvooros 6 mnartip yivera, ib. 
§ 12, 13, Orig. in Loann. vi. § 2 (rv. 
p. 104). Among the post-Nicene fa- 
thers too St Basil has caught the right 
idea, Hpist. xxxviii. 8 (m1. p. 121) 6 
Tis €ikovos Katavonaas KdAXos ey Trepi- 
voia Tov apxetvmov yiverat...Brémew Sua 
ToUTOU €kEivoy...TO ayévynTov KadXos ev 
T@ yevnt@ xatonrevoas. The Word, 
whether pre-incarnate or incarnate, 
is the revelation of the unseen Father : 
comp. John i. 18 Gedy ovdels Espa- 
kev m@more’ povoyers Qeds, 6 dv eis 
Tov KdAmov TOU maTpds, exeivos €Eny1- 
caro, XIV. 9,10 6 éwpakds ene Ew- 
pakev Tov marépa’ mas od Eyes, 
Acifov piv roy marépa; (compared 
with vi. 46 ody dre Tov marépa éwpakév 
tis k.t.A.). The epithet doparov how- 
ever must not be confined to the ap- 
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prehension of the bodily senses, but 
will include the cognisance of the in- 
ward eye also. 

mpwrorokos maons ktioews] ‘the 
First-born of ail creation’? The word 
mpororoxos has a twofold parentage : 

(1) Like ecixay it is closely con- 
nected with and taken from the Alex- 
andrian vocabulary of the Logos. The 
word however which Philo applies to 
the Adyos is not mpwréroxos but mpw- 
Toyovos : de Agric. 12 (I. p. 308) mpo- 
oTnodpevos Tov dpOov avTod Néyov mpw- 
TOyovoy vidy, de Somn. i. 37 (1. p. 653) 
6 mpwroyovos avrod Oeios Noyos, de 
Confus. ling. i. 28 (1. p. 427) omovda- 
(ér@ KoopeioOat Kata Tov mpwTdyovor 
avrod Adyov: comp. 7b. i. 14 (I. p. 414) 
Tovroy mpeaBvraroy vidy 6 TaY GyT@Y 
dvéreie Tratnp, ov érépwbt mpwrdoyovoy 
évopace: and this designation mpec- 
Buraros vids is several times applied 
to the Adyos. Again in Quis rer. div. 
her. § 24 (1. p. 489) the language of 
Exod. xiii. 2 aylacdv pou wav mporéro- 
ov mporoyevés «.T.A. is 80 interpreted 
as to apply tothe Divine Word. These 
appellations, ‘the first-begotten, the 
eldest son,’ are given to the Logos by 
Philo, because in his philosophy it 
includes the original conception, the 
archetypal idea, of creation, which 
was afterwards realised in the mate- 
rial world. Among the early Chris- 
tian fathers Justin Martyr again and 
again recognises the application of the 
term mporédroxos to the Word; Apol. 
i, 23 (p. 68) Aoyos avrovd imapxwy Kal 
mpwrtorokos kat dvvapis, tb. § 46 (p. 83) 
Tov Xpioroyv mpwrorokoy Tov Ceod eivat 
.. Noyov dvra ob may yévos avOpdrav 
perecye, tb. § 33 (p. 75 ©) Tov Aoyoy ds 
kal mpwrTorokos TH Ge@ eatt. So too 
Theophilus ad Auwtol. ii. 22 rotrov rov 
Noyov éeyerynoey mpopoorkdy, mpwToro- 
kov maons KTicews. 

(2) The word mparoroxos had also 
another not less important link of 
connexion with the past. The Mes- 
sianic reference of Ps. Ixxxix. 28, éyé 
mpwtorokoy Oncouar avroy k.T.d., SEEMS 
to have beon generally allowed. So 
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at least it is interpreted by R. Nathan 
in Shemoth Rabba 19, fol. 118. 4, ‘God 
said, As I made Jacob a first-born 
(Exod. iv. 22), so also will I make 
king Messiah a first-born (Ps, lxxxix. 
28)” Hence ‘the first-born’ 6 mpero- 
toxos (1132) used absolutely, became 
a recognised title of Messiah. The 
way had been paved for this Messianic 
reference of mpwréroxos by its prior 
application to the Israelites, as the 
prerogative race, Exod. iv. 22 ‘ Israel 
is my son, my first-born’ : comp. Psalm. 
Salom. xviii. 4 1 maidela cov é)’ Huds 
&s viby mpwrorokoy povoyeri, 4 Esdr. vi. 
58 ‘nos populus tuus, quem vocasti 
primogenitum, unigenitum,’ where the 
combination of the two titles applied 
in the New Testament to the Son is 
striking. Here, as elsewhere (see the 
note on Gal. iii. 16 kal trois oméppacww 
k.7.A.), the terms are transferred from 
the race to the Messiah, as the.repre- 
sentative, the embodiment, of the race. 

As the Person of Christ was the 
Divine response alike to the philoso- 
phical questionings of the Alexan- 
drian Jew and to the patriotic hopes 
of the Palestinian, these two currents - 
of thought meet in the term mpard- 
Tokos a$ applied to our Lord, who is 
both the true Logos and the true 
Messiah. For this reason, we may 
suppose, as well as for others, the 
Christian Apostles preferred mpard- 
toxos tO mpwrdoyovos, which (as we may 
infer from Philo) was the favourite 
term with the Alexandrians, because 
the former alone would include the 
Messianic reference as well. 

The main ideas then which the word 
involves are twofold; the one more 
directly connected with the Alexan- 
drian conception of the Logos, the 
other more nearly allied to the Pales- 
tinian conception of the Messiah. 

(1) Priority to all creation. In 
other words it declares the absolute 
pre-existence of the Son. At first 
sight it might seem that Christ is 
here regarded as one, though the 
earliest, of created beings. This in- 
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terpretation however is not required 
by the expression itself. The fathers 
of the fourth century rightly called 
attention to the fact that the Apostle 
writes not mpewrdxticros, but mpwrd- 
roxos; €.g. Basil. c. Hunom. iv (I. 
p. 292). Much earlier, in Clem. Alex. 
Exc. Theod. 10 (p. 970), though with- 
out any direct reference to this pas- 
sage, the povoyer)s Kat mpwrdroxos is 
contrasted with the mporoxrioro, the 
highest order of angelic beings; and 
the word mparéxticros occurs more 
than once elsewhere in his writings (e.g. 
Strom. v. 14, p. 699). Nor again does 
the genitive case necessarily imply that 
the mpwréroxos Himself belonged to 
the xriots, as will be shown presently. 
And if this sense is not required by the 
words themselves, it is directly exclud- 
ed by the context. It is inconsistent 
alike with the universal agency in 
creation which is ascribed to Him in 
the words following, ev atr@ éxria@y 
ra mayra, and with the absolute pre- 
existence and self-existence which is 
claimed for Him just below, avros 
Zorw mpd mavrov. We may add also 
that it is irreconcilable with other 
passages in the Apostolic writings, 
while it contradicts the fundamental 
idea of the Christian consciousness. 
More especially the description rpw7d- 
Toxos Taons kticews must be interpret- 
ed in such a way that it is not incon- 
sistent with His other title of povoye- 
ws, unicus, alone of His kind and 
therefore distinct from created things. 
The two words express the same 
eternal fact; but while povoyerys 
states it in itself, spwrorokos places it 
in relation to the Universe. The 
correct interpretation is supplied by 
Justin Martyr, Dial. § 100 (p. 326 
D) mpwroroxoy Tov Oeov Kal mpd may- 
tev tov xticparev. He does not 
indeed mention this passage, but it 
was doubtless in his mind, for he else- 
where uses the very expression mpo- 
rorokos mdaons xticews, Dial. § 85 
(p. 314 B), § 138 (p. 367 D); comp. also 
§ 84 (p. 310 B), where the words 7o- 
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(2) Sovereignty over all creation. 
God’s ‘first-born’ is the natural ruler, 
the acknowledged head, of God’s 
household. The right of primogeni- 
ture appertains to Messiah over all 
created things. Thus in Ps. ]xxxix. 
28 after mpwroroxoy Onaopar avrov 
the explanation is added, vdndov 
mapa Tois Bacievow THs ys, i.e. (as 
the original implies) ‘above all the 
kings of the earth.” In its Messianic 
reference this secondary idea of 
sovereignty predominated in the word 
mperorokos, 80 that from this point of 
view mpwroroxos maons Kticews would 
mean ‘Sovereign Lord over all crea- 
tion by virtue of primogeniture.’ The 
€Onkev kAnpovopov mavrav of the Apo- 
stolic writer (Heb. i. 2) exactly cor- 
responds to the @ncouat mpwrotoKoy 
of the Psalmist (Ixxxix. 28), and 
doubtless was tacitly intended as a 
paraphrase and application of this 
Messianic passage. So again in Heb. 
xii. 23, exkAnola mpatoroKcwr, the most 
probable explanation of the word is 
that which makes it equivalent to 
‘heirs of the kingdom,’ all faithful 
Christians being ipso facto mpwrtdtokot, 
because all are kings. Nay, so com- 
pletely might this idea of dominion by 
virtue of priority eclipse the primary 
sense of the term ‘first-born’ in some 
of its uses, that it is given as a title to 
God Himself by R. Bechai on the Pen- 
tateuch, fol. 124. 4, ‘Who is primo- 
genitus mundi, dd Ser yn53 NIT, 
1.6 ds €or mpwrToToKos TOU KoopoV, AS 
it would be rendered in Greek. In this 
same work again, fol. 74. 4, Exod. xiii. 
2 is falsely interpreted so that God is 
represented as calling Himself ‘ pri- 
mogenitus’: see Schéttgen p. 922. 
For other instances of secondary uses 
of )}D3 in the Old Testament, where 
the idea of ‘priority of birth’ is over- 
shadowed by and lost in the idea of 
‘pre-eminence, see Job xviii. 13 ‘the 
first-born of death,’ Is. xiv. 30 ‘the 
first-born of the poor,’ 

maons xticews] ‘of all creation, 
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rather than ‘of every created thing.’ 
The three senses of xrious in the New 
Testament are: (1) creation, as the 
act of creating, e.g. Rom. i. 20 do 
kticews kocpouv: (2) creation, as the 
aggregate of created things, Mark xiii. 
19 am dpxijs xticews ty Extivev 6 Oeds 
(where the parallel passage, Matt. 
xxiv. 21, has am’ dpyfs kdepov), Rom. 
Vili. 22 waca 7) kriots ovoTevacer: (3) 
a creation, a single created thing, a 
creature, e.g. Rom. viii. 39 ovre ris 
ktiots érépa, Heb. iv. 13 ovx éorwy 
kriois apavjs. AS xriovs without the 
definite article is sometimes used of 
the created world generally (e. g. Mark 
xiii. 19), and indeed belongs to the 
category of anarthrous nouns like 
Kogpos, yf, ovpavos, etc. (see Winer 
§ xix. p. 1498q.), it is best taken so 
here. Indeed mdons xricews, in the 
sense of mayros xticpatos, would be 
awkward in this connexion; for mpo- 
rorokos seems to require either a col- 
lective noun, or a plural wacéy roy 
xtigewv. In ver. 23 the case is differ- 
ent (see the note there). The anar- 
throus maoa xriovs is found in Judith 
ix. I2 BagwWed maons xticeds gov, 
while zaca 7 xriows occurs in Judith 
xvi. 14, Mark xvi. 15, Rom. viii. 22, 
Clem. Rom. 19, Mart. Polyc. 14. For 
mas, signifying ‘ad/,’ and not ‘every,’ 
when attached to this class of nouns, 
see Winer § xviil. p. 137. 

The genitive case must be inter- 
preted so as to include the full mean- 
ing of mpwréroxos, as already ex- 
plained. It will therefore signify : 
‘He stands in the relation of mpwrd- 
toxos to all creation,’ i.e. ‘He is the 
Firstborn, and, as the Firstborn, the 
absolute Heir and sovereign Lord, of 
all creation.’ The connexion is the 
same as in the passage of R. Bechai 
already quoted, where God is called 
primogenitus mundi. Another ex- 
planation which would connect the 
genitive with the first part of the com- 
pound alone (zpwré-), comparing Joh. 
i. 15, 30, mpards pov qv, unduly strains 
the grammar, while it excludes the 
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idea of ‘heirship, sovereignty.’ 

The history of the patristic exegesis 
of this expression is not without a pain- 
ful interest. All the fathers of the 
second and third centuries without 
exception, so far as I have noticed, 
correctly refer it to the Eternal 
Word and not to the Incarnate Christ, 
to the Deity and not to the hu- 
manity of our Lord. So Justin /.c., 
Theophilus 7.c., Clement of Alexan- 
dria Hac. Theod. 7, 8, 19 (pp. 967, 
973), Tertullian adv. Prax. 7, adv. 
Mare. v. 19, Hippolytus Her. x. 33, 
Origen c. Cels. vi. 47, 63, 64, etc., in 
Ioann. i. § 22 (Iv. p. 21), xix. § 5 (p. 
305), xxviii. § 14 (p. 392), Cyprian 
Test. ii. 1, Novatian de Trin. 16, and 
the Synod of Antioch (Routh’s Rel. 
Sacr. UL pp. 290, 293). The Arian 
controversy however gave a _ dif- 
ferent turn to the exegesis of the 
passage. The Arians fastened upon 
the expression mpwroroKxos maons «Ti- 
cews, and drew from it the inference 
that the Son was a created being. 
The great use which they made of 
the text appeays from the document 
in Hilary, Fragm. Hist. Op. m1. p. 
644. The right answer to this false 
interpretation we have already seen. 
Many orthodox fathers however, not 
satisfied with this, transferred the 
expression into a new sphere, and 
maintained that mpwroroxos maons 
xtioews describes the Incarnate Christ. 
By so doing they thought to cut up 
the Arian argument by the roots. As 
a consequence of this interpretation, 
they were obliged to understand the 
xriots and the xrifecOas in the context 
of the new spiritual creation, the 
kaw7, ktiows of 2 Cor. v. 17, Gal. vi. 15. 
Thus interpreted, zpwrdroxos maons 
kticews here becomes nearly equiva- 
lent to mpwrorokos ev moddois ddeAois 
in Rom. viii. 29. The arguments al- 
leged in favour of this interpretation 
are mainly twofold: (1) That, if ap- 
plied to the Divine nature, mpwroroxos 
would contradict povoyer)s which else- 
where describes the nature of the 
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Eternal Son. But those who main- 
tained, and rightly maintained, that 
mpwrorokos (Luke ii. 7) did not neces- 
sarily imply that the Lord’s mother 
had other sons, ought not to have 
been led away by this fallacy. (2) That 
mpwroroxos in other passages (e.g. 
Rom. viii. 29, Rev. i. 5, and just be- 
low, ver. 18) is applied to the hu- 
manity of Christ. But elsewhere, in 
Heb. i. 6 drav &€ madw eicaydyn tov 
™@peroroxov «.t.A., the term must al- 
most necessarily refer to the pre- 
existence of the Son; and moreover 
the very point of the Apostle’s lan- 
guage in the text (as will be seen pre- 
sently) is the parallelism in the two 
relations of our Lord—His relation to 
the natural creation, as the Eternal 
Word, and His relation to the spiritual 
creation, as the Head of the Church— 
so that the same word (mpwrdrokos 
mwaons kticews Ver. 15, mpwrorokos ek 
Tov vexpov ver. 18) is studiously used of 
both. A false exegesis is sure to bring a 
nemesis on itself. Logical consistency 
required that thisinterpretation should 
be carried farther; and Marcellus, who 
was never deterred by any considera- 
tions of prudence, took this bold step. 
He extended the principle to the 
whole context, including even eikay 
Tov doparov Geov, which likewise he 
interpreted of our Lord’s humanity. 
In this way a most important Christo- 
logical passage was transferred into 
an alien sphere; and the strongest 
argument against Arianism melted 
away in the attempt to combat Arian- 
ism on false grounds. The criticisms 
of Eusebius on Marcellus are perfectly 
just: Eccl. Theol. i. 20 (p. 96) ratra 
mept ths OcotnTos Tov viov Tod Ceod, 
Kav pn MapkéddrA@ oxy, eipnrar’ ov yap 
mept Ths capkos eimev dv tocavra 6 
Ocios dmooroAos k.7.A.; comp. 2b. ii. 9 
(p. 67), iii. 68q. (p. 175), c. Marcell. i. 
I (p. 6), i, 2 (p. 12), ii. 3 (pp. 43, 
46 sq., 48). The objections to this 
interpretation are threefold: (1) It 
disregards the history of the terms 
in their connexion with the pre- 
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Christian speculations of Alexandrian 
Judaism. These however, though di- 
rectly or indirectly they were present 
to the minds of the earlier fathers 
and kept them in the right exegetical 
path, might very easily have escaped 
a writer in the fourth century. (2) It 
shatters the context. To suppose 
that such expressions as éy avr@ é- 
tion ra rdvra [ra] ev Trois ovpavois kal 
[ra] emi ths ys, or ra mavra SC adroo 
--€kTioTal, OF Ta TavTa ey aiTe ouveE- 
ornxev, refer to the work of the Incar- 
nation, is to strain language in a way 
which would reduce all theological 
exegesis to chaos; and yet this, as 
Marcellus truly saw, is a strictly logi- 
cal consequence of the interpretation 
which refers mpwrdroxos dons kticews 
to Christ’s humanity. (3) It takes no 
account of the cosmogony and angel- 
ology of the false teachers against 
which the Apostle’s exposition here 
is directed (see above, pp. Io! sq., 
110 sq., 115 8q.). This interpretation 
is given by St Athanasius c. Arian. 
ii, 62 sq. (I. p. 4198q.) and appears 
again in Greg. Nyss. c. Hunom. ii. 
(II. pp. 451—453, 492), 7b. iii. (11 p. 
540—545), de Perf. (III. p. 290 3q.), 
Cyril Alex. Thes. 25, p. 236 sq., de 
Trin. Dial. iv. p. 517 8q., vi. p. 625 8q., 
Anon. Chrysost. Op. VII. p. 223, appx. 
(quoted as Chrysostom by Photius 
Bibl. 277). So too Cyril expresses 
himself at the Council of Ephesus, 
Labb. Conc. ut. p. 652 (ed. Colet). 
St Athanasius indeed does not confine 
the expression to the condescension 
(cvyxardBaors) of the Word in the In- 
carnation, but includes also a prior 
condescension in the Creation of the 
world (see Bull Def. Fid. Nic. iii. 9 § 
1, with the remarks of Newman Select 
Treatises of S. Athanasius I. pp. 278, 
368 sq.). This double reference how- 
ever only confuses the exegesis of 
the passage still further, while theo- 
logically it might lead to very serious 
difficulties. In another work, Hapos. 
Fid. 3 (1. p. 80), he seems to take a 
truer view of its meaning. St Basil, 
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who to an equally clear appreciation 
of doctrine generally unites a sounder 
exegesisthan St Athanasius, while men- 
tioning the interpretation which refers 
the expression to Christ’s human na- 
ture, himself prefers explaining it 
of the Eternal Word; c. Hunom. iv. (1. 
p. 292). Of the Greek commentators 
on this passage, Chrysostom’s view is 
not clear; Severianus (Cram. Cat. p. 
303) and Theodoret understand it 
rightly of the Eternal Word ; while 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (Cram. Cat. 
pp. 306, 308, 309, Rab. Maur. Op. v1. 
p. 511 sq. ed. Migne) expresses him- 
self very strongly on the opposite 
side. Like Marcellus, he carries the 
interpretation consistently into the 
whole context, explaining ¢y avr@ to 
refer not to the original creation («r- 
ois) but to the moral re-creation 
(dvdxriots), and referring cixav to the 
Incarnation in the same way. Ata 
later date, when the pressure of an 
immediate controversy has passed 
away, the Greek writers generally 
concur in the earlier and truer inter- 
pretation of the expression. Thus 
John Damascene (de Orthod. Fid. iv. 
8, 1. p. 258s8q.), Theophylact (ad loc.), 
and Cicumenius (ad loc.), all explain 
it of Christ’s Divine Nature. Among 
Latin writers there is more diver- 
sity of interpretation. While Ma- 
rius Victorinus (adv. Arium i. 24, p. 
1058, ed. Migne), Hilary of Poictiers 
(Tract. in vi Ps. § 28 8q,, I. p. 47 8q.; de 
Trin. viii. 50, 0. p. 248 sq.),and Hilary 
the commentator (ad loc.), take it of 
the Divine Nature, Augustine (Hzpos. 
ad Rom. 56, 11. p. 914) and Pelagius 
(ad loc.) understand it of the Incarnate 
Christ. This sketch of the history of 
the interpretation of the expression 
would not be complete without a re- 
ference to another very different ex- 
planation. Isidore of Pelusium, pest. 
iii. 31 (p. 268), would strike out a new 
path of interpretation altogether (¢ 
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dvaréuvey odov), and for the passive 
mpwrorokos suggests reading the active 
mpertorokos, alluding to the use of this 
latter word in Homer (Z7. xvii. 5 wnrnp 
MpwToToKos...ov mpl eidvia ToKoLo: 
comp. Plat. Thewt. 151 0 domep ai 
mpertorokot). Thus St Paul is made 
to say that Christ apdrov reroxévat, 
TOUTEOTL, TETOUNKEVaL THY KTiCL. 

16. Ore x.7.A.] We have in this sen- 
tence the justification of the title 
given to the Son in the preceding 
clause, mperéroxos maons xticews. It 
must therefore be taken to explain 
the sense in which this title is used. 
Thus connected, it shows that the 
mpwroroxos Himself is not included 
in maoa xriois; for the expression 
used is not ra GAXa or ra Aouad, but 
Ta mavra éxticéy—words which are 
absolute and comprehensive, and will 
admit no exception. 

ev aito] ‘in Him, as below ver. 
17 €v avt@ avveotnkev. For the pre- 
position comp. Acts xvii, 28 ev aire 
yap (dpev kal xivotpeOa kai éoper. 
All the laws and purposes which 
guide the creation and government 
of the Universe reside in Him, the 
Eternal Word, as their meeting-point. 
The Apostolic doctrine of the Logos 
teaches us to regard the Eternal 
Word as holding the same relation to 
the Universe which the Incarnate 
Christ holds to the Church. He is 
the source of its life, the centre of all 
its developments, the mainspring of 
all its motions. The use of éy to 
describe His relations to the Church 
abounds in St Paul (e.g. Rom. viii. 1, 
2, Xil. 5, Xvi. 3, 7, 9, etc., 1 Cor. i, 30, 
iv. 15, 17, Vil. 39, xv. 18, 22, ete.), and 
more especially in the Epistles to the 
Colossians and Ephesians (e.g. below 
ii. 7, 10). In the present passage, as 
in ver. 17, the same preposition is 
applied also to His relations to the 
Universe; comp. Joh. i. 4 & aire 
(o? jv (more especially if we connect 
the preceding 6 yéyovev with it), 
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Thus it is part of the parallelism 
which runs through the whole pas- 
sage, and to which the occurrence of 
mpertoroxos in both relations gives the 
key. TheJudzeo-Alexandrian teachers 
represented the Logos, which in their 
view was nothing more than the 
Divine mind energizing, as the rozos 
where the eternal ideas, the vonros 
xoopos, had their abode; Philo de 
Mund. Oe: 4 (I. p. 4) Soamep év éxeivo 
vonrd, ib. § 5 (Pp. 4) ovdé 6 ek Tay Ieay 
KOopos tddov av éxou Tomo fh Tov 
Geiov Neyo rov tadta Svaxocunoavra, 
2b. § 10 (p. 8) 6 dowparos Koopos... 
iSpudeis év ro Oeiw oy ; and see 
especially de Migr. “Abr. 1 A p- 437) 
otkos ev rs) Scacrarac. . oa av evOupn- 
pata Téky, Oorep ev vik TH Oyo dia- 
Geis. The Apostolic teaching is an 
enlargement of this conception, inas- 
much as the Logos is no longer a 
philosophical abstraction but a Di- 
vine Person: see Hippol. Ha@r. x. 
33 airtov Tots yuvopevois Adyos ny, ev 
éavt@ hépor 7d Oéhew tod yeyevvn- 
KOTOS...éxet €v EavT@ Tas ev TO Tarpl 
mpoevvonbeiaas ideas dOev Kedevovros 
marpos yiveoOar Kdopov Td Kata év Ad- 
yos dmeredeiro apéoxwy Seg: comp. 
Orig. in Joann. i. § 22, IV. p. 21. 
éxria6n| The aorist is used here; 
the perfect below. ’Exric@n describes 
the definite historical act of creation ; 
éxructat the continuous and present 
relations of creation to the Creator: 
comp. Joh. i. 3 xapis avrotd éeyévero 
ovde év with 1b. 0 yéyovev, I Cor. ix. 22 
eyevopuny tos dodeveow aobemms with 
i. rots Taow yéyova tavra, 2 Cor. xii. 
17 pn Twa Ov awéoradka with ver. 18 
Kat cvvaTéoretAa Tov adeAdor, I Joh. 
iv. 9 Tov povoyer améotadkev Oo 
eds eis Tov Kdcpov iva (nowperv dv av- 
rov with ver. 10 drt avrés nyamnoev 
nuas kal dméeortetNev Tov viov avrov. 
ra mavtal| ‘the universe of things, 
not mdyra ‘all things severally,’ but 
ra mayra ‘all things collectively.’ With 
very few exceptions, wherever this 


phrase occurs elsewhere, it stands in a 
similar connexion ; see below, vv. 17, 
20, ili. 11, Rom. xi. 36, 1 Cor. viii. 6, 
xi. 12, xii. 6, xv. 27, 28, 2 Cor. v. 18, 
Eph. i. 10, 11, 23, iv. 10, Heb. i. 3, 
ii. 8, Rev. iv. 11. Compare Rom. viii. 
32 Ta mavra npiv xapicera, 2 Cor. iv. 
15 ta wavra & vpas, with 1 Cor. iii. 
22 etre KOopOS...vuev ; and Phil. iii. 8 
Ta mavta ée(nuidOny with Matt. xvi. 
26 éay Tov Koo pov OAov Kepdhan. Thus 
it will appear that ra wavra is nearly 
equivalent to ‘the universe.” It 
stands midway between mavra and ro 
nav. The last however is not a scrip- 
tural phrase; for, while with ra mavra 
it involves the idea of connexion, it 
suggests also the unscriptural idea of 
self-contained unity, the great world- 
soul of the Stoic pantheist. 

ev Tois ovpavois k.7.A.] This division 
of the universe is not the same with 
the following, as if [ra] év rots ovpavois 
were equivalent to ra dopara and [ra] 
emt ths yas to ra opara. It should 
rather be compared with Gen. i. 1 
émoingev 6 Oeds Tov ovpavoy Kal THY 
viv, ii. 1 ouverehéoOnoay 6 ovpavos Kat 
1) Yi) Kal mas 6 Kdopos avray, xiv. 19 
bs éxrigev TOY ovpavoy Kal Ty yy, 
Rev. x. 6 és ékrivev tov ovpavoy kat 
Ta ev avT@ kal THY ynv Kal ra év adr7. 
It is a classification by locality, as the 
other is a classification by essences. 
Heaven and earth together com- 
prehend all space; and all things 
whether material or immaterial are 
conceived for the purposes of the 
classification as having their abode in 
space. Thus the sun and the moon 
would belong to opara, but they would 
be év rois ovpavois ; while the human 
soul would be classed among aépara 
but would be regarded as én ris yijs ; 
see below ver. 20. 

It is difficult to say whether ra...ra 
should be expunged or retained. The 
elements in the decision are; (1) The 
facility either of omission or of ad- 
dition in the first clause, owing to ths 
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termination of wavra: (2) The much 
greater authority for the omission in 
the first clause than in the second. 
These two combined suggest that ra 
was omitted accidentally in the first 
clause, and then expunged purposely 
in the second for the sake of uni- 
formity. On the other hand there is 
(3) The possibility of insertion in both 
cases either for the sake of gram- 
matical completeness or owing to the 
parallel passages, ver. 20, Ephes. i. ro. 
On the whole the reasons for their 
omission preponderate. At all events 
we can hardly retain the one without 
the other. 

Ta opara «7.A.] ‘Things material 
and immaterial,’ or, according to the 
language of philosophy, dacvoueva and 
vovpeva: comp. Plato Phed. 79 a 
Odpev obv, ci Bovdret, Edn, So €idn Trav 
OVTwY, TO ev Oparoy, TO dé detd€s, K.T.A. 

eirex.t.d.] ‘whether they be thrones 
or lordshins, etc.’ The subdivision is 
no longer exhaustive. The Apostle 
singles out those created beings that 
from their superior rank had been or 
might be set in rivalry with the Son. 

A comparison with the parallel 
passage Ephes. i. 21, vmepavw maons 
apxijs kai e€ovoias kai Suvdpews kal 
kuptorntos Kal mavros k.T.A., brings out 
the-following points : 

(1) No stress can be laid on the 
sequence of the names, as though St 
Paul were enunciating with authority 
some precise doctrine respecting the 
grades of the celestial hierarchy. The 
names themselves are not the same 
in the two passages, While dpx7, e&- 
ovata, kuptorns, are common to both, 
Opdvos is peculiar to the one and 
dvvauis to the other. Nor again is 
there any correspondence in the se- 
quence. Neither does dvvayis take 
the place of Opdvos, nor do the three 
words common to both appear in the 
same order, the sequence being dpx. 
é& [8dv.] kup. in Eph. i. 21, and [@pov.] 
xup. apx. e&. here. 


(2) An expression in Eph. i, 21 
shows the Apostle’s motive in intro- 
ducing these lists of names: for he 
there adds kai mavros évoparos dvo- 
pafouevov ov povoy ev T@ aide ToiT 
GAA kal év TH péAXovrt, i.e. ‘of every 
dignity or title (whether real or imagi- 
nary) which is reverenced,’ etc.; for 
this is the force of mavros dvopatos 
dvopatopevov (see the. notes on Phil. 
ii. 9, and Eph./.c.). Hence it appears 
that in this catalogue St Paul does 
not profess to describe objective 
realities, but contents himself with 
repeating subjective opinions. He 
brushes away all these speculations 
without enquiring how much or how 
little truth there may be in them, 
because they are altogether beside 
the question. His language here 
shows the same spirit of impatience 
with this elaborate angelology, as in 
ii. 18. 

(3) Some commentators have re- 
ferred the terms used here solely 
to earthly potentates and dignities. 
There can be little doubt however 
that their chief and primary reference 
is tc the orders of the celestial hier- 
archy, as conceived by these Gnostic 
Judaizers. This appears from the con- 
text; for the words ra aopara imme- 
diately precede this list of terms, while 
in the mention of wav ro mAnpopa 
and in other expressions the Apostle 
clearly contemplates the rivalry of 
spiritual powers with Christ. It is 
also demanded by the whole design 
and purport of the letter, which is 
written to combat the worship paid to 
angels. The names too, more especially 
Opovor, are especially connected with 
the speculations of Jewish angelology. 
But when this is granted, two questions 
still remain. First; are evil as well as 
good spirits included, demons as well 
as angels? And next; though the 
primary reference is to spiritual 
powers, is it not possible that the 
expression was intended to becompre- 
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hensive and to include earthly dignities 
as well? The clause added in the 
parallel passage, ov povov ev ro aid 
Tovr@ «7... encourages us thus to 
extend the Apostle’s meaning ; and we 
are led in the same direction by the 
comprehensive words which have pre- 
ceded here, [ra] éy rois ovpavois 
«7A. Nor is there anything in the 
terms themselves which bars such an 
extension; for, as will be seen, the 
combination dpyai xai eEovoiar i8 
applied not only to good angels but 
to bad, not only to spiritual powers 
but to earthly. Compare Ignat. 
Smyrn. 6 ra émovpava kai 7 Soka ray 
dyyéAwy Kali of Gpxovres oparot Te Kal 
aoparot. 

Thus guided, we may paraphrase 
the Apostle’s meaning as follows: 
‘You dispute much about the succes- 
sive grades of angels; you distinguish 
each grade by its special title; you 
can tell how each order was generated 
from the preceding; you assign to 
each its proper degree of worship. 
Meanwhile you have ignored or you 
have degraded Christ. I tell yon, it 
is not so. He is first and foremost, 
Lord of heaven and earth, far above 
all thrones or dominations, all prince- 
doms or powers, far above every 
dignity and every potentate—whether 
earthly or heavenly—whether angel 
or demon or man—that evokes your 
reverence or excites your fear.’ See 
aboye, pp. IOI sq. 

Jewish and Judzo-Christian specu- 
lations respecting the grades of the 
celestial hierarchy took various forms, 
In the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs (Levi 3), which as coming 
near to the Apostolic age supplies a 
yaluable illustration (see Galatians 
p. 307 sq.), these orders are arranged 
as follows: (1) @povor, ¢Eovcia, these 
two in the highest or seventh heaven; 
(2) of dyyedor of éportes tas dmo- 
xploeis Tois ayyéAois TOD mpoowmov in 
the sixth heaven ; (3) of adyyeAot rod 
spoodmov in the fifth heaven; (4) of 
dye in the fourth heaven ; (5) ai duva- 
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pets tov mapepBodroy in the third 
heaven ; (6) ra mvevpara Tay éraywyaorv 
(i.e. of visitations, retributions) in the 
second heaven: or perhapsthe denizens 
of the sixth and fifth heavens, (2) and 
(3), should be transposed. The lowest 
heaven is not peopled by any spirits. 
In Origen de Prine. i. 5. 3, 1b. i. 6. 
2, I. pp. 66, 70 (comp. i. 8. 1, 2b. p.74), 
we have five classes, which are given 
in an ascending scale in this order; 
(1) angels (sancti angeli, ragis ayye- 
AuKy); (2) princedoms (principatus, 
ddvapis apxexy, dpxai); (3) powers (po- 
testates, é£ovoia); (4) thrones (thront 
vel sedes, Opovor); (5) dominations 
(dominationes, xvuptorntes); though 
elsewhere, in Ioann. i. § 34, IV. p- 34, 
he seems to have a somewhat differ- 
ent classification in view. In Ephrem 
Syrus Op. Syr. 1. p. 270 (where the 
translation of Benedetti is altogether 
faulty and misleading) the ranks are 
these : (1) Geoi, Opovor, kupiorntes ; (2) 
dpxayyedou, dpyal, €€oveta; (3) ayyedor, 
duvdpers, xepouBip, cepapip; these three 
great divisions being represented by 
the yAiapyor, the éxardvrapxor, and the 
mevtnkxovrapxot respectively in Deut. i. 
15, on which passage he is comment- 
ing. The general agreement between 
these will be seen at once. This 
grouping also seems to underlie the 
conception of Basil of Seleucia Orat. 
39 (p. 207), who mentions them in this 
order; Opdvor, Kupiorntes, dpyal, &&- 
ovata, Suvdpers, xepovBip, cepapip. 
On the other hand the arrangement of 
the pseudo-Dionysius, who so largely 
influenced subsequent speculations, 
is quite different and probably later 
(Dion. Areop. Op. I. p. 75, ed. Cord.); 
(1) Opdsvot, xepouBin, cepadip; (2) eov- 
aia, Kuptorntes, Suvapers; (3) dyyeAot, 
dpxayyedor, dpxai. But the earlier 
lists for the most part seem to 
suggest as their common foundation a 
classification in which @povot, xuptdorn- 
res, belonged to the highest order, and 
dpxai, éfovcia. to the next below. 
Thus it would appear that the Apo- 
stle takes as an illustration the titles 
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assigned to the two highest grades in 
a system of the celestial hierarchy 
which he found current, and which 
probably was adopted by these Gnos- 
tic Judaizers. See also the note on 
ii. 18, 

O@pévoc| In all systems alike these 
‘thrones’ belong to the highest grade 
of angelic beings, whose place is in 
the immediate presence of God. The 
meaning of the name however is 
doubtful: (1) It may signify the occu- 
pants of thrones which surround the 
throne of God; as in the imagery of 
Rev. iv. 4 xvkdobev tov Opovov Opovor 
eikoot Téagapes (comp. Xi. 16, Xx. 4). 
The imagery is there taken from the 
court of an earthly king: see Jer. lii. 
32. This is the interpretation given 
by Origen de Prine. i. 5.3 (p. 66), i. 
6. 2 (p. 70) ‘judicandi vel regendi... 
habentes officium.’ Or (2) They were 
so called, as supporting or forming 
the throne of God ; just as the chariot- 
seat of the Almighty is represented 
as resting on the cherubim in Ezek. 
20, 1Xs 3 eX 1Sy Xtn 22s) KVIlIO; 
1 Chron. xxviii. 18. So apparently 
Clem. Alex. Proph. Ecl. 57 (p. 1003) 
Gpovor Gv etev,..dua Td avamavecbar év 
avtois tov Ocov. From this same 
imagery of the prophet the later mys- 
ticism of the Kabbala derived its 
name ‘wheels,’ which it gave to one 
of its ten orders of Sephiroth. Adopt- 
ing this interpretation, several fathers 
identify the ‘thrones’ with the che- 
rubim: eg. Greg. Nyss. c. Lunom. 
i (IL. p. 349 sq.), Chrysost. de Incompr. 
Nat. iii. 5 (1. p. 467), Theodoret (ad 
loc.), August. in Psalm. xcviii. § 3 
(av. p. 1061). This explanation was 
adopted also by the pseudo- Dionysius 
de Cel. Hier.7 (1. p. 80), without how- 
ever identifying them with the cheru- 
bim ; and through his writings it came 
to be generally adopted. ‘The former 
interpretation however is more pro- 
bable ; for (1) The highly symbolical 
character of the latter accords better 


with a later stage of mystic speculation, 
like the Kabbala; and (2) It seems 
best to treat Opovo. as belonging to the 
same category with kupiornres, apxat, 
efovcia, which are concrete words 
borrowed from different grades of 
human rank and power. As implying 
regal dignity, Opdvoe naturally stands 
at the head of the list. 

Kuptorntes | ‘dominations, as Ephes. 
i. 21. These appear to have been re- 
garded as belonging to the first grade, 
and standing next in dignity to the 
O@povor. This indeed would be sug- 
gested by their name. 

apxai, eEovoia] as Hphes. i. 21. 
These two words occur very frequently 
together. In some places they refer 
to human dignities, as Luke xii. 11, 
Tit. iii. r (comp. Luke xx. 20); in 
others to a spiritual hierarchy. And 
here again there are two different 
uses: sometimes they designate good 
angels, e.g. below ii. 10, Ephes. iii. 10; 
sometimes evil spirits, eg. ii. 15, 
Ephes. vi. 12: while in one passage at 
least (1 Cor. xv. 24) both may be in- 
cluded. In Rom. viii. 33 we have ap- 
xai without efovcia (except as a v.1.), 
and in 1 Pet. iii. 22 éovciac without 
dpxat, in connexion with the angelic 
orders. 

&¢ avrod «.7.A.} ‘As all creation 
passed out from Him, so does it all con- 
verge again towards Him.’ For the 
combination of prepositions see Rom. 
xi. 36 €€ avtovd Kai O¢ avtov Kal eis av- 
tov raravta. He is not only the a but 
also the a, not only the apy7 but also 
the réos of creation, not only the first 
but also the last in the history of 
the Universe: Rev. xxii. 13. For 
this double relation of Christ to the 
Universe, as both the initial and the 
final cause, see Heb. ii. 10 &v éy ra 
mavra kat d¢ o§ Ta mavra, Where d¢ év 
is nearly equivalent to eis avroy of the 


text. 
In the Judaic philosophy of Alex- 
andria the preposition é:a with the 
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genitive was commonly used to de- 
scribe the function of the Logos in 
the creation and government of the 
world; e.g. de Cherub. 35 (I. p. 162) 
where Philo, enumerating the causes 
which combine in the work of Crea- 
tion, describes God as vq’ of, matter 
as e€& ot, and the Word as 8 od; 
comp. de Mon. ii. 5 (II. p. 225) Noyos... 
8d? od ovpras 6 Kdopos eSnpioupyeiro. 
The Christian Apostles accepted this 
use of dua to describe the mediatorial 
function of the Word in creation; e.g. 
John i. 3 rdvra 8¢ avrod eyévero x.rX., 
ab. ver. 10 6 koopos &¢ adtod éyévero, 
Heb. i. 2 80 od Kai énoinoey rods 
aidvas. This mediatorial function 
however has entirely changed its 
character. To the Alexandrian Jew it 
was the work of a passive tool or instru- 
ment (de Cherub. |.c. Sv ob, rd épya- 
Aetov, dpyavor...d¢ ob); but to the 
Christian Apostle it represented a 
cooperating agent. Hence the Alex- 
andrian Jew frequently and consist- 
ently used the simple instrumental 
dative 6 to describe the relation of 
the Word to the Creator, e. &. Quod 
Deus immut. 12 (1 p. 281) 6 Kal rov 
KOO ov eipyacero, Leg. All. i. 9 (1 
p. 47) TO mepipaveatara Kat tpAavye- 
orate éavrov Aoy@ pijpare 6 Geds ap- 
porepa Tote, comp. 20. iii. 31 (I. p. 106) 
6 Aéyos.. oO xadarep opyave poo xpn- 
oduevos. This mode of speaking is not 
found in the New Testament. 

eis avrov| ‘unto Him? As of the 
Father it is said elsewhere, 1 Cor. viii. 
6 €&€ od ra mavta Kali rpeis eis adrdv, 
so here of the Son we read ra adyra 
d¢ avrod Kai eis avrév. All things 
must find their meeting- point, their re- 
conciliation, at length in Him from 
whom they took their rise—in the 
Word as the mediatorial agent, and 
through the Word in the Father as 
the primary source. The Word is 
the final cause as well as the creative 
agent of the Universe. This ultimate 
goal of the present dispensation in 


time is similarly stated in several pas- 
sages. Sometimes it is represented 
as the birth-throe and deliverance of 
all creation through Christ; as Rom. 
viii. 19 sq. avty 1 Kriows édevOepwbr- 
cera, Taga 7 KTiots...cvvodiver, Some- 
times it is the absolute and final sub- 
jection of universal nature to Him; 
as I Cor. xv. 28 drav vrorayh auT@ 
ta ravra. Sometimes it is the recon- 
ciliation of all things through Him ; 
below, ver. 20 80 avrod Rosier 
ta mavra. Sometimes it is the reca- 
pitulation, the gathering up in one 
head, of the Universe in Him; as 
Ephes. i. 10 dvaxeharawdoacba ra 
navra év tH Xpiord. The image in- 
volved in this last passage best illus- 
trates the particular expression in the 
text eis avrov éxtricrar; but all alike 
enunciate the same truth in different 
terms. The Eternal Word is the goal 
of the Universe, as He was the starting- 
point. It must end in unity, as it 
proceeded from unity: and the centre 
of this unity is Christ. This expres- 
sion has no parallel, and could have 
none, in the Alexandrian phraseology 
and doctrine. 


17. kal avros x«.t.v.] ‘and HE IS 
before ali things’: comp. Joh. viii. 58 
mplv “ABpadp yever Oar, éy@ eipi (and 
perhaps also viii. 24, 28, xiii. 19). The 
imperfect jv might have sufficed 
(comp. Joh. i. 1), but the present éorw 
declares that this pre-existence is 
absolute existence. The aytoc €cTIN 
here corresponds exactly to the erw 
eimi in St John, and this again is illus- 
trated by Exod. iii.14. The verb there- 
fore is not an enclitic, but should be ac- 
centuated gori. See Basiladv. Hunom. 
iv (I. p. 294) 6 amdoroNos eiray, Mayra 
80 avrod kal eis avrov éxriotat, dperev 
cimetv, Kal avrés éyévero mpd mavtay, 
eima@y dé, Kai atros €ort mpd mavrav, 
Cerée Tov pev det dvta THY O€ Kriow 
yevouerny. The adrds is as necessary 
for the completeness of the meaning, 
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Kal autos 
as the éorcv. The one emphasizes the 
personality, as the other declares the 
pre-existence. For this emphatic av- 
Tos see again ver. 18; comp. Ephes. 
li. 14, iv. 10, 11, 1 Joh. ii, 2, and esp. 
Rey. xix. 15 kal avros mrouavet...xat 
avros maret. The other interpretation 
which explains zpé ravrey of superi- 
ority in rank, and not of priority in 
time, is untenable for several reasons. 
(1) This would most naturally be ex- 
pressed otherwise in Biblical language, 
as émi mdavrov (e.g. Rom. ix. 5, Eph. iv. 
6), or vmép mavra (ph. i. 22), or varep- 
ave ravrev (Eph. i. 21, iv. 10). (2) 
The key to the interpretation is given 
by the analogous words in the con- 
text, esp. mpwrtdrokos, VY. 15, 18. (3) 
Nothing short of this declaration of 
absolute pre-existence would be ade- 
quate to introduce the statement 
which follows, cat ra mavta év ait@ 
TUVETTHKEY. 

mpo mavrov] ‘before all things” In 
the Latin it was translated ‘ ante 
omnes,’ i.e. thronos, dominationes, etc. ; 
and so Tertullian adv. Mare. v. 19 
‘Quomodo enim ante omnes, si non 
ante omnia? Quomodo ante omnia, 
si non primogenitus conditionis ?’? But 
the neuter ra mavra, standing in the 
context before and after, requires the 
neuter here also. 

ouveotnkev] ‘hold together, cohere.’ 
He is the principle of cohesion in the 
universe. He impresses upon creation 
that unity and solidarity which makes 
it a cosmos instead of a chaos. Thus 
(to take one instance) the action of 
gravitation, which keepsin their places 
things fixed and regulates the mo- 
tions of things moving, is an expres- 
sion of His mind. Similarly in Heb. 
i. 3 Christ the Logos is described as 
déowy ra ravra (sustaining the Uni- 
verse) TO pyuare ths Suvduews adrod. 
Here again the Christian Apostles 
accept the language of Alexandrian 
Judaism, which describes the Logos 
as the decpos of the Universe; e.g. 
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éoTw 1 Kepadn Tov ow- 
Philo de Profug. 20 (1. p. 562) 6 re 


yap Tov dvros Noyos Seapos dv TaY 
amavtov...kai ovvé yet Ta pépn Mayra 
kal odbiyyer Kai kodver adTa Starver Oat 
kat dsapracba, de Plant. 2 (I. p. 331) 
cvvaywr Ta phépn Tata Kai opiyyor' 
deapov yap avrov Gppynxroy Tov mavros 
0 yevynoas érole: matnp, Quis rer. div. 
her. 38 (1. p. 507) Ady opiyyerat Geico’ 
KoAXa ydp éott kat Seapos ovTos Ta 
mTavTa Ths ovalas éexmemAnpwkes: and 
for the word itself see Quis rer. div. 
her. 12 (I. p. 481) cuvéotnke Kat Cw- 
mupetrat mpovota Ocod, Clem. Rom. 27 
ev oye ms peyaroovyns avTov oure- 
orjoaro ta mavra. In the same con- 
nexion gvyxerrat is used, Ecclus. xliii. 
26. The indices to Plato and Aristotle 
amply illustrate this use of cuvéornkev. 
This mode of expression was common 
with the Stoics also. 


18. ‘And not only does He hold 
this position of absolute priority and 
sovereignty over the Universe—the 
natural creation. He stands also in 
the same relation to the Church— 
the new spiritual creation. He is its 
head, and itis His body. ‘This is His 
prerogative, because He is the source 
and the beginning of its life, being 
the First-born from the dead. Thus 
in all things—in the spiritual order as 
in the natural—in the Church as in 
the World—He is found to have the 
pre-eminence.’ 


The elevating influence of this 
teaching on the choicest spirits of the 
subapostolic age will be seen from 
a noble passage in the noblest of 
early Christian writings, Hpist. ad 
Diogn. § 7 tov dAeyov Tov aytov...ay- 
Opwmos evidpuce...ov, Kabamep av tis 
eikacetev, dvOpadrots vanpeTny TWa Tép- 
as 7 ayyedov  apxovra f Twa Tay 
Sterovrwy ra ériyeta 7H Twa TOY TemO- 
Tevpev@r Tas €v ovpavots Stouknoets, GAN’ 
avroy Tov TexviTny Kai SnpLovpyov TaY 
ddov...@ mavra dvatréraxrat kai Sudpio- 
Tat Kal vmorérukrat, ovpavot Kal Ta ép 
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Tois ovpavois, yj Kai Ta ev TH yh K.TA. 
See the whole context. 

cal avtés] ‘and He, repeated from 
the preceding verse, to emphasize the 
identity of the Person who unites in 
Himself these prerogatives: see on 
ver. 17, and comp. ver. 18 avrds, ver. 
19 8& avrov. The Creator of the 
World is also the Head of the Church. 
There is no blind ignorance, no im- 
perfect sympathy, no latent conflict, in 
the relation of the demiurgic power 
to the Gospel dispensation, as the 
heretical teachers were disposed con- 
sciously or unconsciously to assume 
(see above, p. 99 8q., p. 108 8q.), but 
an absolute unity of origin. 

7 xepaadn] ‘the head, the inspiring, 
ruling, guiding, combining, sustaining 
power, the mainspring of its activity, 
the centre of its unity, and the seat 
of its life. In his earlier epistles the 
relations of the Church to Christ are 
described under the same image (1 
Cor. xii. 12—27; comp. vi. 15, X. 17, 
Rom. xii. 4 8q.); but the Apostle 
there takes as his starting-point the 
various functions of the members, and 
not, as in these later epistles, the 
originating and controling power of 
the Head. Comp. i. 24, ii. 19, Eph. 
1, 22 sq., ii. 16, iv. 4, 12, 15 8q., V. 23, 30. 

Ths ekkAnoias] in apposition with 
Tov g@paros : Comp. 1. 24 Tod caparos 
avTovd, 6 €or 7 exxAnoia, Eph. i. 23. 

dpxn| ‘the origin, the beginning’ 
The term is here applied to the In- 
carnate Christ in relation to the 
Church, because it is applicable to 
the Eternal Word in relation to the 
Universe, Rev. iii. 14 9 apx7 THs Kri- 
cwews ToD Geod. The parallelism of the 
two relations is kept in view through- 
out. The word dpyy here involves 
two ideas: (1) Priority in time; Christ 
was the first-fruits of the dead, awapyn 
(1 QOor. xv. 20, 23): (2) Originating 
power; Christ was also the source of 
life, Acts iil. 14 6 dpynyos tis Cwfs; 
comp. Acts v. 31, Heb. ii. 10. He is 


not merely the principium princi- 
piatum but the principium princi- 
ptans (see Trench Epistles to the 
Seven Churches p. 1838q.). He rose 
first from the dead, that others might 
rise through Him. 

The word dpxn, like mpédros (seo 
the note on Phil. i. 5), being absolute 
in itself, does not require the definite 
article. Indeed the article is most 
commonly omitted where dpy7 occurs 
as a predicate, as will appear from 
several examples to be gathered from 
the extracts in Plut. Mor. p. 875 sq., 
Stob. Hel. Phys. i. 10. 128q. Comp.also 
Aristot. Met. x. 7, p. 1064, 76 Oeiov... 
dy ein mpary kal kvpi@rarn apx7, Onatas 
in Stob. Lel. Phys. i. 2. 39 adrés yap 
[Geds] dpxad kai mparov, Tatian. ad 
Grec. 4 Gcds...pdvos dvapyos dy kat 
avros Umdpxov tév Sov dapxy, Clem. 
Alex. Strom. iv. 25, p. 638, 6 @eds dé 
dvapxos, dpx1) Tv ddwv mavredns, dpyxfs 
moutikos, Method. de Creat. 3 (p. 100, 
ed. Jahn) maons dperfjs dpxnv Kal mn- 
yiv ...Nyh Tov C¢cdv, pseudo-Dionys. 
de Div. Nom. v.§ 6 dpxy yap éore rév 
dvrwy, § 10 mdvtw@v ovv dpx) Kal Tedev- 
7?) TOV OvT@Y O TpPOdy. 

The text is read with the definite 
article, 7 dpx7, in one or two excel- 
lent authorities at least; but the ob- 
vious motive which would lead a 
scribe to aim at greater distinctness 
renders the reading suspicious. 

mpwrtéroxos] Comp. Rev. i. 5 6 mpa- 
TOTOoKOs TOY vexp@v Kal 6 dpxyov Ta 
Baowtéwv ris ys. His resurrection 
from the dead is His title to the 
headship of the Church; for ‘the 
power of His resurrection’ (Phil. iii. 
10) is the life of the Church. Such 
passages as Gen. xlix. 3, Deut. xxi. 17, 
where the mpwroroxos is called dpy7 
réxvey and superior privileges are 
claimed for him as such, must neces- 
sarily be only very faint and partial 
illustrations of the connexion between 
dpxy and mpwrdroxos here, where the 
subject-matter and the whole context 
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point toa fuller meaning of the words. 
The words mpwrdroxos ek TY veKpav 
here correspond to mpwrorokos maons 
xricews Ver. 15,80 that the parallelism 
between Christ’s relations to the Uni- 
verse and to the Church is thus em- 
phasized. 

wa yemra x.7.A.] As He Zs first 
with respect to the Universe, so it 
was ordained that He should become 
first with respect to the Church as 
well. The yéynrac here answers in a 
manner to the orcev of ver.17. Thus 
éorw and yévnrat are contrasted as 
the absolute being and the histo- 
rical manifestation. The relation be- 
tween Christ’s headship of the Uni- 
verse by virtue of His Eternal God- 
head and His headship of the Church 
by virtue of His Incarnation and 
Passion and Resurrection is some- 
what similarly represented in Phil. ii, 
68q. €v poppy Ocov drdpxav...poppry 
SovAov AaBSv...-yevopevos UmNKoos expt 
Oavarov...d16 Kat 6 Qeds avrov vrepv- 
vhooey x... 

év maow] ‘in all things, not in the 
Universe only but in the Church 
also. Kat yap, writes Theodoret, ws 
Gcds, TPO TavTwv éoTl Kal ody TO Tarpl 
€aTt, kal ws GvOpwmos, mpeToroKos eK 
TOv vexpov Kat Tov cepatos Kepahy. 
Thus éy raow is neuter and not mas- 
culine, as it is sometimes taken. Hi- 
ther construction is grammatically 
correct, but the context points to the 
former interpretation here; and this 
is the common use of ev racw, e.g. 
iii. 11, Eph. i. 23, Phil. iv. 12. For 
the neuter compare Plut. Jfor. p. 9 
omevdovres TOdSs Taldas év TadL TAaxXLoV 
mperedoa. On the other hand in 
[Demosth.] Amat. p. 1416 kpaticrov 
elvat TO mpwrevew ev dmaot the context 
shows that dmacx is masculine. 


atrés| ‘He Himself’; see the note 


on kat avros above. 
19, 20. ‘And this absolute supre- 


macy is His, because it was the 
Father’s good pleasure that in Him 
all the plenitude of Deity should have 
its home; because He willed through 
Him to reconcile the Universe once 
more to Himself. It was God’s pur- 
pose to effect peace and harmony 
through the blood of Christ’s cross, 
and so to restore all things, whatso- 
ever and wheresoever they be, whe- 
ther on the earth or in the heavens.’ 
19. 6re é€v aura x.r.A.] The eternal 
indwelling of the Godhead explains 
the headship of the Church, not less 
than the headship of the Universe. 
The resurrection of Christ, whereby 
He became the dpy7 of the Church, 
was the result of and the testimony to 
His deity; Rom. i. 4 rod opiobévros 
viovd Gcod...€€ avaordoews vexpav. 
evdoxnoev] sc. 6 Geds, the nomina- 
tive being understood; see Winer 
§ lviii. p. 655 sq., § lxiv. p. 735 8q.; 
comp. James i. 12 (the right reading), 
iv. 6. Here the omission is the more 
easy, because evdoxia, evdoxeir ete. (like 
O€dnpua), are used absolutely of God’s 
good purpose, e.g. Luke ii. 14 ev ap- 
Ope@ros evdoxias (or evdoxta), Phil. ii. 
13 vrép ths evdoxias, Clem. Rom. § 40 
Tavra Ta ywvopeva ev evdoknoer; see the 
note on Clem. Rom. § 2. For the ex- 
pression generally comp. 2 Mace. xiv. 
35 ov, Kupue, evdoxnoas vady tis ans 
kaTacknvoceas ev nuiv yeverOa. The 
alternative is to consider way +6 mAn- 
powa personified as the nominative ; 
but it is difficult to conceive St Paul 
so speaking, more especially as with 
evdoxnoev personification would sug- 
gest personality. The mAjpopa in- 
deed is personified in Clem. Alex. 
Exc. Theod. 43 (p. 979) cvvawéoavros 
kat Tov wAnp@paros, and in Iren. i. 2. 
6 Bovdy pd Kal yrdpn TO way TAnpwpa 
TOY aldvev K.T.A., 1. 12. 4 wav To wAY- 
popa nudoxnoey (dC avrod do€dcat roy 


matépa|; but the phraseology of the 
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Valentinians, to which these passages 
refer, cannot be taken as an indica- 
tion of St Paul’s usage, since their view 
of the wAjpwpa was wholly different. 
A third interpretation is found in 
Tertullian adv. Mare. v. 19, who trans- 
lates €v ait@ in semetipso, taking o 
Xpioros as the nominative to evddxn- 
cev: and this construction is followed 
by some modern critics. But, though 
grammatically possible, it confuses 
the theology of the passage hope- 
lessly. 

ro wAnpopal ‘the plenitude, a re- 
cognised technical term in theology, 
denoting the totality of the Divine 
powers and attributes; comp. ii. 9. 
See the detached note on mAjpopa. 
On the relation of this statement to 
the speculations of the false teach- 
ers at Colossz see the introduction, 
pp. 100,110. Another interpretation, 
which explains rd mAjpwpya as refer- 
ring to the Church (comp. Ephes. i. 
22), though adopted by several fathers, 
is unsuited to the context and has 
nothing to recommend it. 

xarouxjoa| ‘should have its per- 
manent abode” The word occurs again 
in the same connexion, ii. 9. The 
false teachers probably, like their 
later counterparts, maintained only a 
partial and transient connexion of the 
mAjpopa with the Lord. Hence St 
Paul declares in these two passages 
that it is not a wapouxia but a karo.- 
xia, The two words karotkeiv, mapot- 
xeiv, occur in the Lxx as the common 
renderings of 1% and 11 respect- 
ively, and are distinguished as the 
permanent and the transitory ; e.g. 
Gen. xxxvi. 44 (xxxvii. 1) xar@xer d¢ 
"laxaB ev TH yf 0b map@xnoev 6 TaTip 
avtov év yy Xavaay (comp. Hos. x. 5), 
Philo Sacr. Ab. et Ca. 10 (I. p. 170 M) o 
Tots éyKukAilots povots emavexXwy mapolket 
copia, ov xaroxei, Greg. Naz. Orat. 
xiv (L p. 271 ed. Caillau) ris tiv Karo 
oxy Kai THY avo wodw; Tis mapot- 
xiav Kal xatoiiay; comp. Orat. Vii 
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(I. p. 200). See also the notes on 
Ephes. ii. 19, and on Clem. Rom. 1. 

20. The false teachers aimed at 
effecting a partial reconciliation be- 
tween God and man through the in- 
terposition of angelic mediators. The 
Apostle speaks of an absolute and 
complete reconciliation of universal 
nature to God, effected through the 
mediation of the Incarnate Word. 
Their mediators were ineffective, be- 
cause they were neither human nor 
divine. The true mediator must be 
both human and divine. It was 
necessary that in Him all the pleni- 
tude of the Godhead should dwell. 
It was necessary also that He should 
be born into the world and should 
suffer as a man. 

Oe avrov] i.e. rod Xpiorov, as ap- 
pears from the preceding éy avrg, 
and the following Sa rod aiparos 
Tov oravpov avtod, dv avrod. This 
expression 6.’ avrod has been already 
applied to the Preincarnate Word in 
relation to the Universe (ver. 16); it 
is now used of the Incarnate Word in 
relation to the Church. 

amoxataddaéar] 8c. evdoxnoev 0 Geds. 
The personal pronoun avroy, instead 
of the reflexive €auroy, is no real ob- 
stacle to this way of connecting the 
words (see the next note). The al- 
ternative would be to take ré mAn- 
popa as governing droxaradddga, but 
this mode of expression is harsh and 
improbable. 

The same double compound dzoxar- 
ad\Adocew is used below, ver. 21 and 
Ephes. ii. 16, in place of the usual xar- 
ad\aooew. It may be compared 
with dmoxaracraois, Acts iii. 21. Ter- 
tullian, arguing against the dualism 
of Marcion who maintained an anta- 
gonism between the demiurge and the 
Christ, lays stress on the compound, 
adv. Mare. v. 19 ‘conciliart extraneo 
possent, reconciliart vero non alii 
quam suo.” The word dmoxara\\do- 
oew corresponds to amndAorpiwuévous 
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here and in Ephes. ii. 16, implying a 
restitution to a state from which they 
had fallen, or which was potentially 
theirs, or for which they were destined. 
Similarly St Augustine on Gal. iv. 5 
remarks that the word used of the 
viobecia is not accipere (AapBavewy) 
but recipere (drokapBavewv). See the 
note there. 

ta mavta] The whole universe of 
things, material as well as spiritual, 
shall be restored to harmony with 
God. How far this restoration of 
universal nature may be subjective, as 
involved in the changed perceptions 
of man thus brought into harmony 
with God, and how far it may have an 
objective and independent existence, 
it were vain to speculate. 

eis avrov] ‘to Him, i.e, ‘to Him- 
self? The reconciliation is always 
represented as made to the Father. 
The reconciler is sometimes the Fa- 
ther Himself (2 Cor. v. 18, 19 ék rod 
Gcod tov xatadddgavros uas éavTe 
dua Xptorod...Geds jv €v Xprots koopov 
xatah\Adoowy éavt), sometimes the 
Son (Ephes. ii. 16: comp. Rom. vy. 
to, 11). Hxcellent reasons are given 
(Bleek Hebr. 11. p. 69, A. Buttmann 
Gramm. p. 97) for supposing that the 
reflexive pronoun éavrov etc. is never 
contracted into atrod etc. in the 
Greek Testament. But at the same 
time it is quite clear that the oblique 
cases of the personal pronoun avrds are 
there used very widely, and in cases 
where we should commonly find the 
reflexive pronoun in classical authors : 
e.g. Hphes. i. 4, 5 e&eAéEaro yas... 
eivat Mpuas aylous kal dudpous kaTevamtov 
avTov...mpoopicas nuas eis viobeciay 
d:a "Inood Xpicrod «is avrov. See 
also the instances given in A. Butt- 
mann p. 98. It would seem indeed 
that adrod etc. may be used for éav- 


tov etc. in almost every connexion, 
except where it is the direct object 
of the verb. 

elpnvorroincas| The word occurs in 
the Lxx, Prov. x. 10, and in Hermes 
in Stob. cl. Phys. xli. 45. The sub- 
stantive elpnvomous (see Matt. v. 9) 
is found several times in classical 
writers. 

8? avrod] The external authority 
for and against these words is nearly 
evenly balanced: but there would 
obviously be a tendency to reject 
them as superfluous. They are a re- 
sumption of the previous 8 avrov. 
For other examples see ii. 13 vpas, 
Rom. viii. 23 cai avroi, Gal. ii. 15, 16 
nucis, Ephes. i. 13 ev ® xat, iii, 1, 14 
Tovrov xydpw, where words are simi- 
larly repeated for the sake of emphasis 
or distinctness. In 2 Cor. xii. 7 there 
is a repetition of iva pu vmepaipwpas, 
where again it is omitted in several 
excellent authorities. 

21—23. ‘And ye too—ye Gentiles— 
are included in the terms of this 
peace. In times past ye had estranged 
yourselves from God. Your hearts 
were hostile to Him, while ye lived on 
in your evil deeds. But now, in 
Christ’s body, in Christ’s flesh which 
died on the Oross for your atonement, 
ye are reconciled to Him again. He 
will present you a living sacrifice, an 
acceptable offering unto Himself, free 
from blemish and free even from 
censure, that ye may stand the pierc- 
ing glance of Him whose scrutiny 
no defect can escape. But this 
can only be, if ye remain true to 
your old allegiance, if ye hold fast 
(as I trust ye are holding fast) by the 
teaching of Epaphras, if the edifice of 
your faith is built on solid foundations 
and not reared carelessly on the sands, 
if ye suffer not yourselves to be 
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shifted or shaken but rest firmly on 
the hope which ye have found in the 
Gospel—the one universal unchange- 
able Gospel, which was proclaimed to 
every creature under heaven, of which 
I Paul, unworthy as I am, was called 
to be a minister.’ 

21. dmnddorpiapévous] ‘estranged,’ 
not dAXorpiovs, ‘strangers’; comp. 
Ephes. ii. 12, iv. 18. See the note on 
amoxaraAAaéaz, ver. 20. 

éxOpovs] ‘hostile to God, as the 
consequence of amnddorpiwpcvous, not 
‘hateful to God,’ as it is taken by 
some. The active rather than the 
passive sense of éyOpovs is required 
by the context, which (as commonly in 
the New Testament) speaks of the 
sinner as reconciled to God, not of 
God as reconciled to the sinner; comp. 
Rom. v. 10 ei yap €xOpot Gvres Karndr- 
Aaynuev TS CeO «.t.d. It is the mind 
of man, not the mind of God, which 
must undergo a change, that a re- 
union may be effected. 

rh Svavota] ‘in your mind, intent.’ 
For the dative of the part affected 
compare Hphes. iv. 18 éoxorwpévoe 7H 
dtavoia, Luke i. 51 vmepndavous Savoia 
kapdtas avtay. So xapdia, kapdias, 
Matt. v. 8, xi. 29, Acts vii. 51, 2 Cor. 
ix. 7, 1 Thess. ii. 17; dpeoiv, 1 Cor. 
xiv. 20, 

év tTois épyots x.t..] ‘in the midst 
of, in the performance of your wicked 
works’ ; the same use of the preposi- 
tion as e.g. ii. 23, iv. 2. 

vuvi] Here, as frequently, viv 
(vvvi) admits an aorist, because it de- 
notes not ‘at the present moment, 
but ‘in the present dispensation, the 
present order of things’: comp. e.g. 
ver. 26, Rom. v. 11, vii. 6, xi. 30, 31, 
xvi. 26, Ephes. ii. 13, iii. 5, 2 Tim. i. 
LO; Leelee tOe il elO 25.0 -In) all 
these passages there is a direct con- 
trast between the old dispensation 


and the new, more especially as af- 
fecting the relation of the Gentiles to 
God. The aorist is found also in 
Classical writers, where a similar con- 
trast is involved; e.g. Plato Symp. 
193 A mpo Tov, Bomep éyw, Ev Tuer" 
vovi d€ dia thy adcxiay Si@xicOnpev vd 
tov Geovd, Iszeeus de Cleon. her. 20 rére 
pev...vuvi dé...€BovdnOn. 
dmoxatn\Aaynte| The reasons for 
preferring this reading, though the 
direct authority for it is so slight, are 
given in the detached note on the 
various readings. But, whether amo- 
katnAAdynre or drroxarnAda€ev be pre- 
ferred, the construction requires ex- 
planation. If dmoxarnAd\akev be a- 
dopted, it is perhaps best to treat 
de as introducing the apodosis, the 
foregoing participial clause serving as 
the protasis : ‘ And you, though yewere 
once estranged... yet now hath he 
reconciled, in which case the first 
vpas will be governed directly by dzo- 
catnAakev; see Winer Gramm. § liii. 
p. 553. If this construction be adopted, 
mapaotnoa vpas will describe the re- 
sult of dzoxarjhAagéev, ‘80 as to pre- 
sent you’; but o Sess will still be the 
nominative to dmoxarndd\agev as in 
2 Cor. v. 19. If on the other hand 
doxatrn\Adynte be taken, it is best to 
regard vuvi dé dmoxarnAdaynte as a 
direct indicative clause substituted 
for the more regular participial form 
vuvi dé amoxaraddayevras for the sake 
of greater emphasis: see the note on 
ver. 26 To dirokexpuppevov...vov dé épa- 
vepoon. In this case rapacrjoa will 
be governed directly by «vddxncey, 
and will itself govern juas wore dvras 
k7.A., the second vpas being a repe- 
tition of the first; ‘And you who 
once were estranged...but now ye have 
been reconciled...to present you, 1 
say, holy and without blemish.’ For 
the repetition of vas, which was 
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needed to disentangle the construc- 
tion, see the note on 6 avrod ver. 
20, 

22. ths capkos avrov | It has been sup- 
posed that St Paul added these words, 
which are evidently emphatic, with a 
polemical aim either; (1) To combat 
docetism. Of this form of error how- 
ever there is no direct evidence till a 
somewhat later date: or (2) To com- 
bat a false spiritualism which took 
offence at the doctrine of an atoning 
sacrifice. But for this purpose they 
would not have been adequate, because 
not explicitenough. It seems simpler 
therefore to suppose that they were 
added for the sake of greater clear- 
ness, to distinguish the natural body 
of Christ intended here from the 
mystical body mentioned just above, 
ver. 18. Similarly in Ephes. ii. 14 
év TH capi avrov is used rather than 
év T@ ocepate avrov, because cdua 
occurs in the context (ver. 16) of 
Christ’s mystical body. The same 
expression, TO odpa ths capKos, Which 
we have here, occurs also below, ii. 
11, but with a different emphasis and 
meaning. There the emphasis is on 
To gépa, the contrast lying between 
the whole body and a single member 
(see the note); whereas here ris cap- 
xos is the emphatic part of the ex- 
pression, the antithesis being between 
the material and the spiritual. Com- 
pare also Ecclus. xxiii. 16 dvOpwzos 
TOpVvos ev THPATL TapKos avTod. 

Marcion omitted rs capkos as in- 
consistent with his views, and ex- 
plained ¢» r@ odpare to mean the 
Church. Hence the comment of 
Tertullian adv. Mare. vy. 19, ‘utique 
in eo corpore, in quo mori potuit per 
carnem, mortuus est, non per eccle- 
siam sed propter ecclesiam, corpus 
commutando pro corpore, carnale pro 
spiritali.’ 


mapaotioa)| If the construction 
which I have adopted be correct, this 
is said of God Himself, as in 2 Cor. 
iv. 14 0 éyelpas Tov Kiptoy “Incobty kat 
nuas avy “Inood éyepet kat mapacrTn- 
oetovy vuiv. This construction seems 
in all respects preferable to connect- 
ing mapaorijca directly with dzoka- 
TnAdaynre and interpreting the words, 
‘ Ye have been reconciled so that ye 
should present yourselves (ipas)...be- 
fore Him.’ This latter interpretation 
leaves the kai duas more ovras K.t.2. 
without a government, and it gives to 
the second vpas a reflexive sense (as 
if Uuas adrovs or éavrovs), which is at 
least harsh. 

apopous| ‘without blemish, rather 
than ‘ethout blame,’ in the language 
of the New Testament; see the note 
on Hphes.i. 4. It isa sacrificial word, 
like réAetos, GAcKAnpos, ete. The verb 
mapiorava also is used of presenting 
a sacrifice in Rom. xii. I rapaorjoat 
Ta cdpata Yuov Ovoiay (éaav ayiay 
«7A. Ley. xvi. 7 (v. 1): comp. Luke 
Lise 

dveykAnrous| An advance upon dyo- 
yous, ‘in whom not only no blemish 
is found, but against whom no charge 
is brought’: comp. 1 Tim. vi. 14 dom- 
Aov, dveriAnumrov. The word dvéy- 
kAntos occurs again in 1 Cor. i. 8, 
1 Tim. iii. 10, Tit. i. 6, 7. 

katever.ov avtou] ‘before Him, i.e. 
‘Himself, as in the parallel passage, 
Ephes. i. 4; if the construction here 
adopted be correct. For this use of 
the personal pronoun instead of the 
reflexive see the note on eis avréy, 
ver. 20. But does xatevaémtoy avrod 
refer to God’s future judgment or 
His present approbation? The latter 
seems more probable, both because 
the expression certainly has this 
meaning in the parallel passage,  Ephes. 
i. 4, and because xarevaomtov, évdmtoy, 
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karévayri, etc., are commonly so used ; 
e.g. Rom. xiv. 22, 1 Cor, i. Oy D 
Cor. ii. 17, iv. 2, vii. 1 dai 1Key 
etc. On the other hand, where the 
future judgment is intended, a dif. 
ferent expression is found, 2 Cor. y. 
10 €umpoobev rod Bryaros rod Xpucroo. 
Thus God is here regarded, not as 
the judge who tries the accused, but 
as the papookdmos who examines the 
victims (Polyc. Phil. 4, see the note 
on Ephes. i. 4). Compare Heb. iv. 123 
13, for a closely allied metaphor. The 
passage in Jude 24, orfoat xarevomoy 
ths dofns avrod dudpous ev dyadXuadoet, 
though perhaps referring to final ap- 
proval, is too different in expression 
to influence the interpretation of St 
Paul’s language here. 

23. ef ye] On the force of these par- 
ticles see Gal. iii. 4. They express a 
pure hypothesis in themselves, but 
the indicative mood following converts 
the hypothesis into a hope. 

emmevere] ‘ye abide by, ye adhere 
to,” with a dative; the common con- 
struction of émpéve in St Paul: see 
the note on Phil. i. 24. In this con- 
nexion r7 miore. is perhaps ‘your 
faith, rather than ‘the faith’ 

TeOeweiwuevor x.7.r.] ‘built on a 
foundation and so firm’; not like 
the house of the foolish man in the 
parable who built yapis Oepediov, Luke 
vi. 49. For TeOewedt@pevor comp. 
Ephes. iii. 17. The consequence of re- 
Jepedwpévor is EdSpaior: Clem. Rom. 33 
78 pacev én roy dodady rod idiov 
BovdAyjpatos OBewédAcov. The words 
éOpaios, édpatw, etc., are not uncom- 
monly applied to buildings, e.g. éSpai- 
opa I Tim. iii. 15. Comp. Ign. Ephes. 
10 vpeis Spaior rH miores, 

BH meTakivovpevor] ‘not constantly 
shifting, a present tense; the same 
idea as édpaio: expressed from the ne- 


gative side, as in 1 Cor. xv. 58 épaiou 


COL. 


yiveoOe, aueraxivnror, Polyc. Phil. 10 
‘firmi in fide et immutabiles.’ 

THs €dridos x.1.d.] ‘the hope held 
out by the Gospel, rod evayyediov be- 
ing a subjective genitive, as in Ephes. 
i. 18 9 éAmis Ths KAnoews (comp. 
iv. 4). 

€v mdon Ktice.] ‘among every crea- 
ture, in fulfilment of the Lord’s last 
command, Mark xvi. 15 xnpvgéare ré 
evayyévov maon tH kTice. Here how- 
ever the definitive article, though 
found in the received text, év réon TH 
xrioet, must be omitted in accordance 
with the best authorities. For the 
meanings of raca xriois, maca ) Kri- 
ots, see the note on ver. 15. The ex- 
pression aca xriois must not be limit- 
ed to man. The statement is given in 
the broadest form, all creation animate 
and inanimate being included, as in 
Rev. v. 13 wav xricpa...kai ra ev av- 
Tois mavta nkovoa A€yovrak.t.r. For 
the hyperbole év maoy xrice compare 
1 Thess. i. 8 €v ravti ron@. To demand 
statistical exactness in such a context 
would be to require what is never re- 
quired in similar cases. The motive 
of the Apostle here is at once to em- 
phasize the universality of the genuine 
Gospel, which has been offered with- 
out reserve to all alike, and to appeal 
to its publicity, as the credential and 
guarantee of its truth: see the notes 
on ver. 6 év mavtl ro kéope and on 
ver. 28 ravra GvOpwrov. 

od éeyevopunv x.tA.] Why does St 
Paul introduce this mention of him- 
self so abruptly? His motive can 
hardly be the assertion of his Aposto- 
lic authority, for it does not appear 
that this was questioned; otherwise 
he would have declared his commis- 
sion in stronger terms. We can only 
answer that impressed with the dig- 
nity of his office, as involving the offer 
of grace to the Gentiles, he cannot 
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refrain from magnifying it. At the 
same time this mention enables him 
to link himself in bonds of closer sym- 
pathy with the Colossians, and he 
passes on at once to his relations with 
them: comp. Ephes. iii. 2—9, 1 Tim. 
i, 11 8q., in which latter passage the 
introduction of his own name is 
equally abrupt. 

eyo Tabhos] ie. ‘weak and unwor- 
thy as I am’ : comp. Ephes. iii, 8 pot 
TO apenrpe TavT@v ayiov. 

24—27. ‘Now when I see the full 
extent of God’s mercy, mow when I 
ponder over His mighty work of re- 
conciliation, I cannot choose but re- 
joice in my sufferings. Yes, I Paul 
the persecutor, I Paul the feeble and 
sinful, am permitted to supplement— 
I do not shrink from the word—to 
supplement the afflictions of Christ. 
Despite all that He underwent, He the 
Master has left something still for me 
the servant to undergo. And so my 
flesh is privileged to suffer for His 
body—His spiritual body, the Church. 
I was appointed a minister of the 
Church, a steward in God’s household, 
for this very purpose, that I might 
administer my office on your behalf, 
might dispense to you Gentiles the 
stores which His bountiful grace has 
provided. Thus I was charged to 
preach without reserve the whole 
Gospel of God, to proclaim the great 
mystery which had remained a secret 
through all the ages and all the gene- 
rations from the beginning, but which 
now in these last times was revealed 
to His holy people. For such was His 
good pleasure. God willed to make 
known to them, in all its inexhaustible 
wealth thus displayed through the 
call of the Gentiles, the glorious reve- 
lation of this mystery—Christ not the 
Saviour of the Jews only, but Christ 
dwelling in you, Christ become to you 
the hope of glory.’ 

24. Nov xaipw] A sudden outburst 
of thanksgiving, that he, who was less 


than the least, who was not worthy to 
be called an Apostle, should be allowed 
to share and even to supplement the 
sufferings of Christ. The relative ds, 
which is found in some authorities, is 
doubtless the repetition of the final 
syllable of dvdkovos; but its insertion 
would be assisted by the anxiety of 
scribes to supply a connecting link 
between the sentences. The genuine 
reading is more characteristic of St 
Paul. The abruptness, which dis- 
penses with a connecting particle, has 
a parallel in 1 Tim. i. 12 yapuv éxyw rh 
evdvvapecavti pe Xpior@ k.7.A., where 
also the common text inserts a link of 
connexion, kai yapw éxw «.7.A. Com- 
pare also 2 Cor. vii. 9 viv yxalpw, ody 
étt x.t.A., Where again there is no con- 
necting particle. 

The thought underlying viv seems to 
be this: ‘If ever I have been disposed 
to repine at my lot, if ever I have felt 
my cross almost too heavy to bear, 
yet now—now, when I contemplate 
the lavish wealth of God’s mercy— 
now when I see all the glory of bear- 
ing a part in this magnificent work— 
my sorrow is turned to joy.’ 

avravarAnpa] ‘I fill up on my part, 
‘I supplement.” The single compound 
dvamAnpovy occurs several times (e.g. 
1 Cor. xiv. 16, xvi. 17, Gal. vi. 2); an- 
other double compound rpocavardn- 
poov twice (2 Cor. ix. 12, xi. 9; comp, 
Wisd. xix. 4, v. 1.); but dvravardnpody 
only here in the Lxx or New Testa- 
ment. For this verb compare De- 
mosth. de Symm. p. 182 rotrav rév 
ouppoplav éxacrny Sredciv keAeVw TévTE 
Hépn kata dddexa dvdpas, dyravarhy- 
povrras mpos TOV eUmopadraroy det 
Tovs dmopwrdrovs (where rods dmope- 
tarovs should be taken as the subject te 
dyravar)npodvras), Dion Cass. xliv. 48 
wv Ogop.. -evedet, TOUTO €k ™Ss Tapa TOV 
adrX\ov Sy cohe ayravamnpoOh, 
cae Alex. Strom. vii. 12 p. 878 ov- 
TOS...THY GmrooToOALKHY admrovolay 
Ts ily Apollon. Constr. Or. i. 3 
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(p. 13 8q.) } dvrovupia dvravarAn- 
podrra kai thy Oéow rod dvdparos Kab 
Ty taéiv rod pruatos, Ptol. Math. 
Comp. vi. 9 (I. p. 435 ed. Halma) ére} 
© 9 péev edrelwecy enole Tiw dro- 
katdotacw 1 Sé mdeovdlery xara 
Twa cuvtvxiay qv tows Kat 6 “In- 
Tapxos dvravaTAnpoupévny Tos KatTa- 
vevonker x.t.4. The substantive dyra- 
vamAnpwors occurs in Diog. Laert. x. 
48. So too dvravardjdew Xen. Hell. 
ii. 4. 11, 12 Euverdéavro Sore €urAn- 
gat ty Odédy...01 d€ dd rhs pudis 
dvravérdnoay...rjv 6ddv. Compare also 
dvravucoivy Themist. Paraphr. Arist. 
43 B ovdey kodver kara ravrov GAOL 
mov petaBddrdrew dépa eis BSwp kai 
avraucotaba roy ovpTavra dykoy, and 
dvravicwpa Joseph. Ant. xviii. OM. 
The meaning of dvr} in this compound 
will be plain from the passages quoted. 
It signifies that the supply comes from 
an opposite quarter to the deficiency. 
This idea is more or less definitely ex- 
pressed in the context of all the pas- 
sages, in the words which are spaced. 
The force of dvravarAnpody in St Paul 
is often explained as denoting simply 
that the supply corresponds in ex- 
tent to the deficiency. This inter- 
pretation practically deprives dyri of 
any meaning, for dvarAnpody alone 
would denote as much. If indeed the 
supply had been the subject of the 
verb, and the sentence had run rd 
mabjuara pou dyravarAnpoi ra vorn- 
pipara k.r.d., this idea might perhaps 
be reached without sacrificing the 
sense of avri; but in such a passage 
as this, where one personal agent is 
mentioned in connexion with the sup- 
ply and another in connexion with 
the deficiency, the one forming the 
subject and the other being involved 
in the object of the verb, the dyri can 
only describe the antithesis of these 
personal agents. So interpreted, it 
is eminently expressive here. The 
point of the Apostle’s boast is that 
Christ the sinless Master should have 
left something for Paul the unworthy 


servant to suffer. The right idea has 
been seized and is well expressed by 
Photius Amphil, 121 (1. p. 709 Migne) 
ov yap dmds now *AvatAnpe, add’ 
*AvravarrAnpa3 touréotiv, *Aytt Seon- 
Tov kat diackddov 6 SovAos eyo kat 
paOnris «7A. Similar in meaning, 
though not identical, is the expres- 
sion in 2 Cor. i. 5, where the suffer- 
ings of Christ are said to ‘overflow’ 
(meptocevev) upon the Apostle. The 
theological difficulty which this plain 
and natural interpretation of dyrava- 
mnpody is supposed to involve will 
be considered in the note on rap 
Orie. 

Ta voTepjpara] ‘the things lack- 
ing’ This same word vorépnpa ‘ de- 
ficiency’ occurs with dvar)npovy I Cor. 
Xvi. 17, Phil. ii. 30, and with ™pooava- 
mAnpoov 2 Cor. ix. 12,xi.9. Its direct 
opposite is mepiocevpa ‘abundance, 
supertluity,’ 2 Cor. viii. 13, 14 ; comp. 
Luke xxi. 4. Another interpretation, 
which makes vorépyua an antithesis 
to mporépnya, explaining it ‘the later’ 
as opposed to the earlier ‘sufferings 
of Christ,’ is neither supported by the 
usage of the word nor consistent with 
dyravarrAnpa. 

Tov Ohipewy rod Xpiorod] ‘of the 
afflictions of Christ, i.e. which Christ 
endured. This seems to be the only 
natural interpretation of the words, 
Others have explained them as mean- 
ing ‘the afflictions imposed by Christ,’ 
or ‘the afflictions endured for Christ’s 
sake,’ or ‘the afflictions which re- 
semble those of Christ. All such 
interpretations put a more or less 
forced meaning on the genitive. All 
alike ignore the meaning of dyri in 
avravarAnpé. which points to a dis- 
tinction of persons suffering. Others 
again suppose the words to describe 
St Paul’s own afflictions regarded as 
Christ’s, because Christ suffers in His 
suffering Church ; e.g. Augustine in 
Psalm. cxlii. § 3 (rv. p. 1590) ‘ Patitur, 
inquit, adhuc Christus pressuram, non 
in carne sua in qua ascendit in ceelum, 
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sed in carne mea que adhuc laborat 
in terra, quoting Gal. ii. 20. This 
last is a very favourite explanation, 
and has much to recommend it. It 
cannot be charged with wresting the 
meaning of ai OdAiers trod Xptorov. 
Moreover it harmonizes with St Paul’s 
mode of speaking elsewhere. But, like 
the others, it is open to the fatal ob- 
jection that it empties the first pre- 
position in dvravarAnpo of any force. 
The central idea in this interpretation 
is the zdentijfication of the suffering 
Apostle with the suffering Christ, 
whereas dytavamAnpo emphasizes the 
distinction between the two. It is 
therefore inconsistent with this con- 
text, however important may be the 
truth which it expresses. 

The theological difficulty, which 
these and similar explanations are in- 
tended to remove, is imaginary and 
not real. There is a sense in which 
it is quite legitimate to speak of 
Christ’s afflictions as incomplete, a 
sense in which they may be, and in- 
deed must be, supplemented. For 
the sufferings of Christ may be con- 
sidered from two different points of 
view. They are either satisfactorie 
or @dificatorie. They have their 
sacrificial efficacy, and they have their 
ministerial utility. (1) From the 
former point of view the Passion of 
Christ was the one full perfect and 
sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satis- 
faction for the sins of the whole 
world, In this sense there could 
be no vorépyua of Christ’s sufferings; 
for, Christ’s sufferings being different 
in kind from those of His servants, 
the two are incommensurable. But 
in this sense the Apostle would surely 
have used some other expression 
such aS rod oravpod (i. 20, Eph. ii. 
16 etc.), or rod Oavarov (i. 22, Rom. 
vy. 10, Heb. ii. 14, etc), but hardly 
tov Odrjiveav. Indeed Oris, ‘afllic- 


tion, is not elsewhere applied in 
the New Testament in any sense 
to Christ’s sufferings, and certainly 
would not suggest a sacrificial act. 
(2) From the latter point of view 
it is a simple matter of fact that the 
afflictions of every saint and mar- 
tyr do supplement the afflictions of 
Christ. The Church is built up by 
repeated acts of self-denial in succes- 
sive individuals and successive gene- 
rations. They continue the work which 
Christ began. They bear their part 
in the sufferings of Christ (2 Cor. i. 7 
kowevot Tay taOnudrev, Phil. iii. 10 
koweviay Tov mabnuareyv); but St Paul 
would have been the last to say that 
they bear their part in the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ. This being so, St 
Paul does not mean to say that his 
own sufferings filled up all the vo- 
tepnpara, but only that they went to- 
wards filling them up. The present 
tense avravamAnp® denotes an incho- 
ate, and not a complete act. These 
vorepnpata will never be fully supple- 
mented, until the struggle of the 
Church with sin and unbelief is 
brought to a close. 

Thus the idea of expiation or sa- 
tisfaction is wholly absent from this 
passage; and with it is removed the 
twofold temptation which has beset 
theologians of opposite schools. (1) 
On the one hand Protestant commen- 
tators, rightly feeling that any inter- 
pretation which infringed the com- 
pleteness of the work wrought by 
Christ’s death must be wrong, be- 
cause it would make St Paul contra- 
dict himself on a cardinal point of his 
teaching, have been tempted to wrest 
the sense of the words. They have 
emptied avravamAnpo of its proper 
force ; or they have assigned a false 
meaning to vorepnuara; or they have 
attached a non-natural sense to the 
genitive rod Xpiorov. (2) On the 
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other hand Romanist commentators, 
while protesting (as they had a right 
to do) against these methods of inter- 
pretation, have fallen into the opposite 
error. They have found in this pas- 
Sage an assertion of the merits of the 
saints, and (as a necessary conse- 
quence) of the doctrine of indul- 
gences. They have not observed that, 
if the idea of vicarious satisfaction 
comes into the passage at all, the satis- 
faction of St Paul is represented here 
as the same in kind with the satisfac- 
tion of Christ, however different it may 
be in degree; and thus they have truly 
exposed themselves to the reproach 
which Estius indignantly repudiates 
on their behalf, ‘quasi Christus non 
satis passus sit ad redemptionem nos- 
tram, ideoque supplemento martyrum 
opus habeat; quod impium est sen- 
tire, quodque Catholicos dicere non 
minus impie calumniantur heeretici.’ 
It is no part of a commentator here 
to enquire generally whether the Ro- 
man doctrine of the satisfaction of the 
saints can in any way be reconciled 
with St Paul’s doctrine of the satis- 
faction of Christ. It is sufficient to 
say that, so far as regards this par- 
ticular passage, the Roman doctrine 
can only be imported into it at the 
cost of a contradiction to the Pauline 
doctrine. It is only fair to add how- 
ever that Estius himself says, ‘que 
quidem doctrina, etsi Catholica et 
Apostolica sit, atque aliunde satis 
probetur, ex hoe tamen Apostoli loco 
nobis non videtur admodum solide 
statui posse” But Roman Catholic 
commentators generally find this 
meaning in the text, as may be seen 
from the notes of & Lapide. 

TOU Goparos avtov] An antithesis 
of the Apostle’s own flesh and Christ’s 
body. This antithetical form of ex- 
pression obliges St Paul to explain 
what he means by the body of Christ, 


TO MuoTrpLov TO aTrOKEKPUULLEVOV 


3 €oTw 1 ékkAnoia; comp. ver. 18. 
Contrast the explanation i in ver. 22 éy 
T@ Gepatt Tis capKos avrov, and see 
the note there. 

25. THY olkovouiay k..A.] ‘steward- 
ship % in the house of God?’ The word 
dikovonia seems to have two senses: 
(1) ‘The actual administration of a 
household’; (2) ‘The office of the ad- 
ministrator.’ For the former mean- 
ing see the note on Ephes. i. 10; for 
the latter sense, which it has here, 
compare I Cor. ix. 17 oixovoyiay remi- 
orevpat, Luke xvi. 2—4, Isaiah xxii. 
I9, 21. So the Apostles and minis- 
ters of the Church are called ofkovdpor, 
I Cor. iv. 1, 2, Tit. i. 7: comp. 1 Pet. 
iv. Io. 

els vpas] ‘to youward,’ i.e. a 
the benefit of you, the Gentiles’; 
vpas being connected with THY Babci. 
cay Hot, as in Hphes. ili, 2 THY oikovo- 
pilav Ths xaperos Tov Ocod tis dodeions 
Hot eis Upas ; comp. Rom. xv. 16 da 
my xapw my Oobetody poe vd rod 
Ocod eis To eivar pe Necroupyov Xpiorou 
"Inootd els ra €Oyn. 

mypacat | ‘ to fulfil, i.e. ‘to preach 
fully,’ ‘to give its complete develop- 
ment to’; as Rom. xv. 19 dare He 
amo “lepovoadnp Kal KvKA@ péxpt Tod 
"TAAupixod TemAnpwkévat TO evayyéALov 
tod Xpiorod. Thus ‘the word of 
God’ here is ‘the Gospel,’ as in most 
places (1 Cor. xiv. 36, 2 Cor. ii. 17, iv. 
2, etc.), though not always (e.g. Rom. 
ix. 6), in St Paul, as also in the Acts, 
The other interpretation, ‘to accom- 
plish the promise of God, though 
suggested by such passages as 1 Kings 
ii. 27 wAnpwOjva ro papa Kupiov, 
2 Chron, xxxvi. 21 wAnpwOjvat doyor 
Kvpiov, etc., is alien to the context 
here. 

26. +o pvornpiov| This is not the 
only term borrowed from the ancient 
mysteries, which St Paul employs to 
describe the teaching of the Gospel 
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The word réAecoy just below, ver. 28, 
seems to be an extension of the same 
metaphor. In Phil. iv. 12 again we 
have the verb pepdnuat: andin Ephes. 
i. 14 ofpayitec Oa is perhaps an image 
derived from the same source. So 
too the Ephesians are addressed as 
HatAov ouppvora in Ign. Ephes. 12. 
The Christian teacher is thus regarded 
as a fepopavrns (see Hpict. iii. 21. 
13 sq.) who initiates his disciples into 
the rites. There is this difference 
howeyer ; that, whereas the heathen 
mysteries were strictly confined to a 
narrow circle, the Christian mysteries 
are freely communicated toall. There 
is therefore an intentional paradox in 
the employment of the image by St 
Paul. See the notes on ravra avOpo- 
mov TéAetov below. 

Thus the idea of secresy or reserve 
disappears when pvornp.oy is adopted 
into the Christian vocabulary by St 
Paul: and the word signifies simply 
‘a truth which was once hidden but 
now is revealed,’ ‘a truth which with- 
out special revelation would have been 
unknown.’ Of the nature of the truth 
itself the word says nothing. It may 
be transcendental, incomprehensible, 
mystical, mysterious, in the modern 
sense of the term (1 Cor. xv. 51, Eph. 
vy. 32): but this idea is quite acciden- 
tal, and must be gathered from the 
special circumstances of the case, for 
it cannot be inferred from the word 
itself. Hence puorjpiov is almost 
universally found in connexion with 
words denoting revelation or publica- 
tion; €.g. dmoxahimrew, damokdduyis, 
Rom. xvi. 25, Ephes. iii. 3, 5, 2 Thess. 
ii. 7; yvopi¢ey Rom. xvi. 26, Ephes. i. 
Q, ili. 3, 10, Vi. 19; havepody Col. iv. 3, 
Rom. xvi. 26, 1 Tim. iii. 16; Aadeiy iy. 
3, 1 Cor. ii. 7, xiv. 2; Aeyecv, 1 Cor. 
XV GL. 

But the one special ‘mystery’ which 


absorbs St Paul’s thoughts in the 
Epistles to the Colossians and Ephe- 
sians is the free admission of the 
Gentiles on equal terms to the pri- 
vileges of the covenant. For this he 
is a prisoner; this he is bound to 
proclaim fearlessly (iv. 3, Ephes. vi. 
19); this, though hidden from all time, 
was communicated to him by a special 
revelation (Ephes. iii. 3sq.); in this had 
God most signally displayed the lavish 
wealth of His goodness (ver. 27, ii. 
2 sq., Ephes. i. 6sq., iii. 8sq.). In one 
passage only throughout these two 
epistles is pvarnpiov applied to any- 
thing else, Ephes. v. 32. The same 
idea of the puornpiov appears very 
prominently also in the thanksgiving 
(added apparently later than the rest 
of the letter) at the end of the Epistle 
to the Romans, xvi. 25 sq. puornpiov... 
eis Umakony migrews els mavta Ta €Oyy 
yvwpiobevros. 

dro Tay aicvey x.t.A.]| The pre- 
position is doubtless temporal here, 
being opposed to viv, as in the pa- 
rallel passage, Ephes. iii. 9: comp. 
Rom. xvi. 25 Kara dmokaduyuv puotn- 
plov xypovots aiwviors ceorynpevon, 
I Cor. li. 7 Gcod codiay ev pvornpio 
THY daroKeKpuppEeynY NY Mpowpioev 
Gcds mpd TaY aiwverv. So too dr 
aidvos, Acts iii, 21, xv. 18, Ps. xcii. 
3, etc.; amd KaraBodjjs Kdcpov, Matt. 
xiii. 35, XXv. 34, etc. 

Tov yevedv| An aidy is made up of 
many yeveat; comp. Hphes. iii. 21 eis 
maoas Tas yeveds Tov aidvos TaY aid- 
veov, Is. li. 9 &s yeved aidvos (where 
the Hebrew has the plural ‘gene- 
rations’). Hence the order here. 
Not only was this mystery unknown 
in remote periods of antiquity, but 
even in recent generations. It came 
upon the world as a sudden surprise. 
The moment of its revelation was the 
moment of its fulfilment. 
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viv d€ xr.d.] An indicative clause 
is substituted for a participial, which 
would otherwise have been more na- 
tural, for the sake of emphasizing the 
statement; comp. ver. 22 yuri 8¢ dro- 
katn\Aaynre, and see Winer §1xiii. p.717. 

27. nO€Anoer|‘ willed, ‘was pleased, 
It was God’s grace: it was no merit 
of their own. See the note on i, 1 
Ova OeAnparos Geod. 

To movtos} The ‘wealth of God,’ 
as manifested in His dispensation of 
grace, is a prominent idea in these 
epistles: comp. ii. 2, Ephes. i. 7, 18, 
iii, 8, 16; comp. Rom. xi. 33. See 
above, p. 438q. St Paul ases the 
neuter and the masculine forms in- 
differently in these epistles (e.g. rd 
mAovros Ephes. i. 7, 6 mAodros Ephes. 
i. 18), as in his other letters (e.g. rd 
modvros 2 Cor. Vili. 2, 6 mAodTvs Rom. 
ix. 23). In most passages however 
there are various readings. On the 
neuter forms rd mAovTos, To (Hos, etc., 
see Winer § ix. p. 76. 

ts do€ns| i.e. ‘of the glorious 
manifestation. This word in Hel- 
lenistic Greek is frequently used of a 
bright light; e.g. Luke ii. 9 mepuéAay- 
Wev, Acts xxii. II rod dards, 1 Cor. 
XV. 4I 7Alov, weAnvns, etc., 2 Cor. iii. 7 
Tov mpoowmov [Mavoéws]. Hence it 
is applied generally to a divine mani- 
Jfestation, even where there is no phy- 
sical accompaniment of light; and 
more especially to the revelation of 
God in Christ (e.g. Joh. i. 14, 2 Cor. 
iv. 4, etc.). The expression mdotros 
ths Sogns occurs again, Rom. ix. 23, 
Ephes. i. 18, iii, 16. See above, ver. 
11 with the note. 

év Tois €Ovecw] i.e. ‘as exhibited 
among the Gentiles.” It was just 
here that this ‘mystery, this dispen- 
sation of grace, achieved its greatest 
triumphs and displayed its transcend- 
ant glory; aivera: pev yap Kai év éré- 
pos, writes Chrysostom, moA\@ dé 
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mAé€ov €v TovTots 7 TOAAT TOU pvaoTnpiov 
defa. Here too was its wealth ; for 
it overflowed all barriers of caste or 
race, Judaism was ‘beggarly’ (Gal. 
iv. 9) in comparison, since its treasures 
sufficed only for a few. 

3 éorw] The antecedent is pro- 
bably rod paotnpiov; comp. ii. 2 rod 
puotnpiou Tod Ocov, Xpiorod ev @ elow 
MAVTES K.T Ne 

Xpiords ev vyiv] ‘Christ in you,’ 
i.e. ‘you Gentiles’ Not Christ, but 
Christ given freely to the Gentiles, 
is the ‘mystery’ of which St Paul 
speaks; see the note on pvoriprov 
above. Thus the various reading, és 
for 6, though highly supported, inter- 
feres with the sense. With Xpicros 
ev vuiy compare ped” nyuav eds Matt. 
i. 23. It may be a question however, 
whether év vyiv means ‘within you’ 
or ‘among you.’ The former is per- 
haps the more probable interpreta- 
tion, as suggested by Rom. viii. 10, 
2 Cor. xiii, 5, Gal. iv. 19; comp. 
Ephes. iii. 17 xarouhoa rév Xpioroy 
dua Ths miotews év Tais Kapdias dpar. 

4 éAris}] Comp. 1 Tim. i. 2; so 7 
[xown] Amis judy Ign. Eph. 21, Magn. 
11, Philad. 5, etc., applied to our Lord. 

28, 29. ‘This Christ we, the Apo- 
stles and Evangelists, proclaim with- 
out distinction and without reserve. 
We know no restriction either of 
persons or of topics. We admonish 
every man and instruct every man. 
We initiate every man in all the mys- 
teries of wisdom. It is our single 
aim to present every man fuily and 
perfectly taught in Christ. For this 
end I train myself in the discipline of 
self-denial; for this end I commit my- 
self to the arena of suffering and toil, 
putting forth in the conflict all that 
energy which He inspires, and which 
works in me so powerfully.’ 

28. npeis] ‘ewe,’ the preachers; the 
same opposition as in 1 Cor. iy. 8, 10, 
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ix. 11, 2 Cor. xiii. 5 sq. 1 Thess. ii. 
138q., etc. The Apostle hastens, as 
usual, to speak of the part which he 
was privileged to bear in this glorious 
dispensation. He is constrained to 
magnify his office. See the next note, 
and comp. ver. 23. 

év jets k.7.A.] As in St Paul’s own 
language at Thessalonica, Acts xvil. 3 
bv eyo xatayyéA\Xo vyiv, and at 
Athens, Acts xvii. 23 rodro éy@ ka- 
TayyéAAw vpiv, in both which pas- 
sages, as here, emphasis is laid on the 
person of the preacher. 

voverovvtes] ‘admonishing.” The 
two words vovGereiv and didacxev pre- 
sent complementary aspects of the 
preacher’s duty, and are related the 
one to the other, a8 peravora to riotis, 
‘warning to repent, instructing in 
the faith” For the relation of vovOereiv 
to peravora see Plut, Mor. p. 68 éveore 
TO vouderodv kal perTavoray éusrovovy, 
P. 452 7) vovdecia kai 6 oyos euroret 
peravo.ay kal aioxyvynv. The two verbs 
vovOeretv and didackew are connected 
in Plato Protag. 323 pv, Legg. 845 B, 
Plut. Mor. p. 46 (comp. p. 39), Dion 
Chrys. Or. xxxili. p. 369; the sub- 
stantives dSudaxy7y and vovdérnos in 
Plato Resp. 399 B. Similarly vovde- 
reivy and meidew occur together in 
Arist. Rhet. ii. 18. For the two func- 
tions of the preacher’s office, cor- 
responding respectively to the two 
words, see St Paul’s own language in 
Acts xx. 21 d:apaprupopevos...ryy eis 
@cov petavo.av kat miotey eis Tov 
Kvptov nuav “Incody. 

mavta GvOpwrov| Three times re- 
peated for the sake of emphasizing 
the universality of the Gospel. This 
great truth, for which St Paul gave 
his life, was now again endangered 
by the doctrine of an intellectual ex- 
olusiveness taught by the Gnosticizers 
at Colossz, as before it had been 
ondangered by the doctrine of a 


ceremonial exclusiveness taught by 
the Judaizers in Galatia. See above, 
PP. 75, 90, 96 sq. For the repetition 
of mavra compare especially 1 Cor. x. 
I sq., Where zavres is five times, and 
2b. xii. 29, 30, where it is seven times 
repeated ; see also Rom. ix. 6, 7, xi. 
32. 1 Corn Xxil 13,/Xill-07, eXlve 14 PeLes 
‘Transcribers have been offended at 
this characteristic repetition here, and 
consequently have omitted mavra av- 
Operov in one place or other. 

ev aon copia] The Gnostic spoke 
of a blind faith for the many, of a 
higher yvéou.s for the few. St Paul 
declares that the fullest wisdom is 
offered to all alike. The character of 
the teaching is as free from restriction, 
as are the qualifications of the recipi- 
ents, Comp. ii. 2, 3 wav wAovTos ris 
TAnpopopias THs cvverews...7avTEs oi 
Onoavpoi This codias-Kai yraceas. 

mapactnowpev| See the note on 
TapaotHnoat, Ver. 22. 

tédetovy] So 1 Cor. ii. 6, 7 codiav Se 
Aadovpev ev ois Tedeiois...C€00 co- 
giav €v pvotnpio THY arroKexpumperny. 
In both these passages the epithet 
téXeos is probably a metaphor bor- 
rowed from the ancient mysteries, 
where it seems to have been applied 
to the fully instructed, as opposed to 
the novices: comp. Plato Phedr. 
249 © redéous del TeAeTas TeAodpevos 
TéAEOs OVTWS pLOVOS ylyveTat...250 B, C 
elOov Te Kal erehovvTo TedeT@Y HY Oéuis 
héyew pakapiwrarny...uvovpevol te Kal 
emomTevovtes ev avryn Kabapa, Symp. 
209 E ratra...xav od punOeins’ ra de 
réXea Kal eromTtkd...ovk oO’ ei oi6s T 
ay eins, Plut. Fragm. de An. vi. 2 
(v. p. 726 Wyttenb.) o mavredjs dn 
kat pepunpévos (with the context), 
Dion Chrys. Or. xii, p. 203 tiv odo- 
KAnpov Kai TH dvTe Tedeiay TeAETHY 
pvovpevov; see Valcknaer on Hurip. 
Hippol. 25, and Lobeck Aglaoph. p. 33 
8q., p. 126sq. Somewhat similarly in 
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the Lxx, 1 Chron. xxy. 8 redelwy Kai 
pavOavovrwy stands for ‘the teachers 
(or the wise) and the scholars” So 
also in 2 Pet. i. 16 éemémrat yernbevres 
Tis ekeivou peyadedtnros We seem to 
have the same metaphor. Asan illus- 
tration it may be mentioned that 
Plato and Aristotle called the higher 
philosophy ézomrixdy, because those 
who have transcended the bounds 
of the material, ofov évredq [l. ev re- 
Aerq| rédos exew dirocodpiay [ptdogo- 
gias] vouigovor, Plut. Mor. 382 D, &. 
For other metaphorical expressions 
in St Paul, derived from the myste- 
ries, see above on pvornpioy ver. 26. 
Influenced probably by this heathen 
use of réAeos, the early Christians 
applied it to the baptized, as opposed 
to the catechumens: e.g. Justin Dial. 
8 (Pp. 225 0) mapeorw emvyvovre cou Tov 
Xpiorov rod Ocod Kal reheio yevopeven 
evdaipoveiv, Clem. Hom. iii. 29 Uroxo- 
ely pol KedeVoas, Os pnw eiAnhore Td 
mpos cwrnpiay Banriopa, rois dn Te- 
Aeiows py k.7.A., Xi. 36 Barricas...7d7 
Aouroy rédevcov bvra «.7.A.; and for 
later writers see Suicer Thes. s. vv. re- 
Aetdw, TerAelwors. At all events we 
may ascribe to its connexion with the 
mysteries the fact that it was adopted 
by Gnostics at a later date, and most 
probably by the Gnosticizers at this 
time, to distinguish the possessors of 
the higher yvéo.s from the vulgar 
herd of believers: see the passages 
quoted in the note on Phil. iii. 15. 
While employing the favourite Gnostic 
term, the Apostle strikes at the root 
of the Gnostic doctrine. The lan- 
guage descriptive of the heathen mys- 
teries is transferred by him to the 
Christian dispensation, that he may 
thus more effectively contrast the 
things signified. The true Gospel also 
has its mysteries, its hierophants, its 
initiation: but these are open to all 
alike. In Christ every believer is ré- 


Aevos, for he has been admitted as 
éromtns of its most profound, most 
awful, secrets. See again the note 
ON droxpupor, ii. 3. 

29. cis 6] i.e. eis 7d mapaotioa mavra 
avOpamov rédevov, ‘that J may initiate 
all mankind in the fulness of this mys- 
tery, ‘that I may preach the Gospel 
to all without reserve’ If St Paul 
had been content to preach an exclu- 
sive Gospel, he might have saved him- 
self from more than half the troubles 
of his life. 

contd} This word is used especi- 
ally of the labour undergone by the 
athlete in his training, and therefore 
fitly introduces the metaphor of dyw- 
ucopevos: comp. I Tim. iy. 10 els rod- 
TO yap komidpev Kai dywn(oueba (the 
correct reading), and see the passages 
quoted on Phil. ii. 16. 

dywuCopevos] ‘contending in the 
lists; the metaphor being continued 
in the next verse (ii. 1), #Aikov dydva; 
comp. iv. 12, These words dydy, dya- 
via, ayovifer Oa, are only found in St 
Paul and the Pauline writings (Luke, 
Hebrews) in the New Testament. 
They occur in every group of St Paul’s 
Epistles. The use here most resembles 
1 Thess. ii. 2 Aadjoat mpds dpas rd 
evayyéAwov Tod Ocod év TOAD ayant. 

evepyouzérmy] Comp. Eph. iii.20. For 
the difference between évepyeiv and 
evepyeioOa see the note on Gal. v. 6. 

II. 1—3. ‘I spoke of an arenaand 
a conflict in describing my apostolic 
labours. The image was not lightly 
chosen. I would have youknow that my 
care is not confined to my own direct 
and personal disciples. I wish you to 
understand the magnitude of the 
struggle, which my anxiety for you 
costs me—for you and for your neigh- 
bours of Laodicea, and for all who, 
like yourselves, have never met me 
face to face in the flesh. I am con- 
stantly wrestling in spirit, that the 
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hearts of all such may be confirmed 
and strengthened in the faith; that 
they may be united in love; that they 
may attain to all the unspeakable 
wealth which comes from the firm 
conviction of an understanding mind, 
may be brought to the perfect know- 
ledge of God's mystery, which is no- 
thing else than Christ—Christ con- 
taining in Himself all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge hidden away’ 

I. ew «7.A.] As in 1 Cor. xi. 3. 
The corresponding negative form, ov 
Gedo [OeAoper] das dyvoeiv, is the more 
common expression in St Paul; Rom, 
ih 1S Pah AS If COlepe oe, ty Sahl, Ny 2 Oley 
i. 8, 1 Thess. iv. 13. 

dyava| The arena of the contest to 
which dywrigouevos in the preceding 
verse refers may be either outward or 
inward. It will include the ‘fightings 
without, as well as the ‘fears within’ 
Here however the inward struggle, 
the wrestling in prayer, is the predo- 
ninant idea, as in iv. 12 wavrore dywut- 
Copevos Umep vudv ev Tais mpocevyxais 
tva oraénre K.7.A. 

tov ev Aaodixia}] The Laodiceans 
were exposed to the same doctrinal 
perils as the Colossians: see above, 
pp. 2, 41 sq. The Hierapolitans are 
doubtless included in kat do0u k.t.d. 
(comp. iv. 13), but are not mentioned 
here by name, probably because they 
were less closely connected with Co- 
lossee (see iv. 15 sq.),and perhaps also 
because the danger was less threaten- 
ing there. 

kat doo «.7.A.] ‘and all who, like 
yourselves, have not seen, etc.’; where 
the cai door introduces the whole class 
to which the persons previously enu- 
merated belong; so Acts iv. 6”Avvas 
6 apxtepevs Kal Kaiadas al "Iwavyns kai 
“ArcEavdpos Kal dco qoav ex yévous 
Gpxteparixov, Rev. xviii. 17 kai mas kv- 
Bepyynrns kal was o émt Tomov méwy Kat 


vatrat kal 6cot THY Oddaacay epyatov- 
ra, Even asimple xai will sometimes 
introduce the general after the parti- 
cular, e.g. Acts v. 29 0 Ilérpos kal oi 
arooroka, Ar. Nub. 413 év “A@nvaiois 
kal rots “EXAnow, etc.; see Kihner 
Gramm. § 521, 0. p.791. On the other 
hand kai dco, occurring in an enume- 
ration, sometimes introducesa different 
class from those previously mentioned, 
as e.g. in Herod. vii. 185. As a pure 
grammatical question therefore it is 
uncertain whether St Paul’s language 
here implies his personal acquaintance 
with his correspondents or the con- 
trary. But in all such cases the sense 
of the context must be our guide. 
In the present instance kali décor is 
quite out of place, unless the Colos- 
sians and Laodiceans also were per- 
sonally unknown tothe Apostle. There 
would be no meaning in singling 
out individuals who were known to 
him, and then mentioning compre- 
hensively add who were unknown to 
him: see above, p. 28, note 4. Hence 
we may infer from the expression 
here, that St Paul had never visited 
Colossze—an inference which has been 
already shown (p. 23 sq.) to accord 
both with the incidental language of 
this epistle elsewhere and with the 
direct historical narrative of the Acts. 

éwpaxav] For this ending of the 3rd 
pers. plur. perfect in -ay see Winer 
§ xiii. p. 90. The received text reads 
éwpaxaot. In this passage the » form 
has the higher support; but below 
in ver. 18 the preponderance of au- 
thority favours ¢opaxey rather than 
éwpaxev. On the use of the form in o 
see Buttmann Ausf Griech. Sprachil. 
§ 84, 1. p. 325. 

2. mapakdnbaow] ‘encouraged, 
confirmed, i.e. ‘comforted’ in the 
older and wider meaning of the word 
(‘confortati’), but not with its mo- 
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dern and restricted sense: see mapd- 
kAnows Phil. ii. 1. For wapaxadeiv ras 
kapdias comp. iy. 8, Ephes. vi. 22, 2 
Thess, ii. 17. 

ai xapdia] They met the Apostle 
heart to heart, though not face to 
face. We have here the same oppo- 
sition of xapdia and mpécwmoy as in 
1 Thess. ii. 17, though less directly 
expressed ; see ver. 5. 

avrév] Where we should expect 
vpov, but the substitution of the third 
person for the second is suggested by 
the immediately preceding kat écou. 
This substitution confirms the inter- 
pretation of kal doo already given. 
Unless the Colossians are included in 
dco, they must be excluded by avréy. 
Yet this exclusion is hardly conceiva- 
ble in such a context. 

oupBi.Bacbevres | ‘they being united, 
compacted, for cvpSiBacew must here 
have its common meaning, as it has 
elsewhere in this and the companion 
epistle: ver. 19 dia tév dav kal 
ovvdéopwr...cvupBiBagopnevor, Ephes. iv. 
16 may TO copa ovvappodoyovtpevoy Kal 
ovpBiBafopevov, Otherwise we might 
be disposed to assign to this verb here 
the sense which it always bears in the 
Lxx (e.g. in Is, xl. 13, 14, quoted 
in 1 Cor. ii. 16), ‘instructed, taught,’ 
as it is rendered in the Vulgate. Its 
usage in the Acts is connected with 
this latter sense; e.g. ix. 22 cupBiBacev 
‘proving,’ Xvi. 10 cupPiBaovres ‘con- 
cluding’; and so in xix. 33 cvveBiBa- 
cav ’AdééavSpov (the best supported 
reading) can only mean ‘instructed 
Alexander. For the different sense 
of the nominative absolute see the 
note on iii. 16. The received text 
substitutes cvpBiBacGévrwy here. 

év ayarn] For love is the cvvdecpos 
(iii. 14) of perfection. 

kai eis] ‘and brought unto, the 
thought being supplied from the pre- 


ceding ocvpBiBacbérres, which involves 
an idea of motion, comp. Joh. xx. 7 
évreruAtypevor eis Eva Tomov. 

mav movtos| This reading is better 
supported than either wav 76 modros 
or mdvra movrov, while, as the inter- 
mediate reading, it also explains the 
other two. 

THs mAnpodopias| ‘the full assu- 
rance, for such seems to be the 
meaning of the substantive wherever 
it occurs in the New Testament; 1 
Thess. i. 5 €v wAnpodopia roddy, Heb. 
Vi. II mpds rHv mAnpodopiay rijs Edrridos, 


-X. 22 é€v mAnpopopia mictews, comp. 


Clem. Rom. 42 pera rAnpodopias mvev- 
patos ayiov. With the exception of 
1 Thess. i. 5 however, all the Biblical 
passages might bear the other sense 
‘fulness’: see Bleek on Heb. vi. 11. 
For the verb see the note on wemAn- 
podopnpevor below, iv. 12. 

eniyvwow] See the note on i. 9, 

Tov pvotnpiov K.r.A.| ‘the mystery 
of God, even Christ in whom, etc., 
Xpiorod being in apposition with rod 
pvotnpiov; comp. i. 27 rod pvaotnpiov 
TovTov...0 eat Xproros év vpiv, 1 Tim. 
iii, 16 ro ths evoeBelas pvaTiptov, “Os 
éepavepdOn x.t.\. The reasons for adopt- 
ing the reading rod Geod Xpiorod are 
given in the detached note on various 
readings. Other interpretations of this 
reading are; (1) ‘the God Christ,’ 
taking Xpiocrod in apposition with 
@cod ; or (2) ‘the God of Christ,’ 
making it the genitive after Qeov: 
but both expressions are without a 
parallel in St Paul. The mystery 
here is not ‘Christ,’ but ‘Christ as 
containing in Himself all the treasures 
of wisdom’; see the note on 1. 27 
Xpioros ev vuiv. For the form of the 
sentence comp. Hphes. iv. 15, 167 xed- 
ay, Xpioros e€ ov Tay TO capa k.T.A. 

3. mavres| So way motos ver. 2, 
maon copia ii. 28. These repetitions 
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serve to emphasize the character of 
the Gospel, which is as complete in 
itself, as it is universal in its appli- 
cation. 

codias kai yrdcews| The two words 
occur together again Rom. xi. 33 @ 
BaOos mAovrov Kai copias Kal yyooews 
@cod, 1 Cor. xii. 8. They are found 
in conjunction also several times 
in the txx of Eccles. i. 7, 16, 18, ii. 
21, 26, ix. 10, where 7D5N is repre- 
sented by codia and nys by yvaors. 
While yrdo1s is simply intuitive, 
codia is ratiocinative also. While 
yvaors applies chiefly to the appre- 
hension of truths, copia superadds the 
power of reasoning about them and 
tracing their relations. When Bengel 
on 1 Cor. xii. 8 sq. says, ‘ Cognitio 
[yvéous] est quasi visus ; sapientia 
[codia] visus cum sapore,’ he is so 
far right; but when he adds, ‘ cogni- 
tio, rerum agendarum; sapientia, re- 
rum eternarum, he is quite wide of 
the mark. Substantially the same, 
and equally wrong, is St Augustine’s 
distinction de Trin. xii. 20, 25 (vim. 
pp. 923, 926) ‘intelligendum est ad 
contemplationem sapientiam [codiav], 
ad actionem scientiam [yvdou] perti- 
nere...quod alia [codia] sit intellec- 
tualis cognitio eeternarum rerum, alia 
[yvaocs |rationalis temporalium (comp. 
xiv. 3, p. 948), and again de Div. 
Quest. ad Simpl. ii. 2 § 3 (VI. p. 114) 
‘ita discerni probabiliter solent, ut 
sapientia pertineat ad intellectum 
zeternorum, scientia vero ad ea quee 
sensibus corporis experimur.’ This is 
directly opposed to usage. In Aris- 
totle Hth. Nic, i. 1 yvaous is opposed 
to mpaés. In St Paul it is connected 
with the apprehension of eternal mys- 
teries, 1 Cor. xiii. 2 «id ra pvorn- 
pia mayta kal macay thy yvoow. On 
the relation of copia to cvvecis see 
above, i. 9. 

amoxpupot] So 1 Cor. i. 7 Aadovper 
Gcod copiay er pvotnpio, Thy dro- 
kexpuppernv. As before in rédeos 


(i. 28), so here again in amoxpuda the 
Apostle adopts a favourite term of 
the Gnostic teachers, only that he may 
refute a favourite doctrine. The word 
apocrypha was especially applied to 
those esoteric writings, for which 
such sectarians claimed an auctoritas 
secreta (Aug. c. Faust. xi. 2, VOL. p. 
219) and which they carefully guarded 
from publication after the manner of 
their Jewish prototypes the Essenes 
(see above, p. 89 sq.): comp. Iren. i. 
20. I duvOnrov mrAnbos amoxpidov kal 
vobwyv ypaperv, Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 
15 (p. 357) BiBdrous amoxpvdous rav- 
Spos rodde of tHv Tpodixov periovres 
atpeow avyxovor KextnoOa, 2b. iil. 4 
(p. 524) éppun dé avrois rd Sdypa &x 
Twos amoxpvpov. See also the appli- 
cation of the text Prov. ix. 17 dprwv 
kpudiov ndéws apace to these heretics 
in Strom. i. 19 (p. 375). Thus the word 
apocrypha in the first instance was 
an honourable appellation applied by 
the heretics themselves to their eso- 
teric doctrine and their secret books; 
but owing to the general character 
of these works the term, as adopted 
by orthodox writers, got to signify 
‘false, ‘spurious.’ The early fathers 
never apply it, as it is now applied, 
to deutero-canonical writings, but 
confine it to supposititious and he- 
retical works: see Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible s. vy. In the text St 
Paul uses it karaypnorixds, as he uses 
puotyptov. ‘ All the richest treasures 
of that secret wisdom,’ he would say, 
‘on which you lay so much stress, 
are buried in Christ, and being buried 
there are accessible to ail alike who 
seek Him. But, while the term dzé- 
kpupos is adopted because it was 
used to designate the secret doctrine 
and writings of the heretics, it is also 
entirely in keeping with the metaphor 
of the ‘treasure’; e.g. Is. xlv. 3 dec 
cot Onoavpods oKorewors amoxpvgous, 
1 Mace. i. 23 €daBe rods Onoavpovs 
rovs amokpvdous, Dan. xi. 43 €v rois 
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drroxpudots Tot xpvcod Kal rod dpyupov: 
comp. Matt. xiii. 44. 

The stress thus laid on amroxpuou 
will explain its position. It is not 
connected with eiciv, but must be 
taken apart as a secondary predicate: 
comp. ver. Io éoré ev aro memdnpo- 
pévor, iii. Lob 6 Xpiords eorw ev deka 
Tov Ocod KaOnpevos, James i. 17 may 
Sdpnua rédevov dvwbév €oTw, kataBat- 
voy K.T.A. 

4—7. ‘I do not say this without a 
purpose. I wish to warn you against 
any one who would lead you astray 
by specious argument aud persuasive 
rhetoric. For I am not an indifferent 
spectator of your doings. Although 
I am absent from you in my flesh, yet 
Iam present with you in my spirit. 
I rejoice to behold the orderly array 
and the solid phalanx which your faith 
towards Christ presents against the 
assaults of the foe. I entreat you 
therefore not to abandon the Christ, 
as you learnt from Epaphras to know 
Him, even Jesus the Lord, but to walk 
still in Him as heretofore. I would 
have you firmly rooted once for all in 
Him. I desire to see you built up 
higher in Him day by day, to see you 
growing ever stronger and stronger 
through your faith, while you remain 
true to the lessons taught you of old, 
so that you may abound in it, and thus 
abounding may pour forth your hearts 
in gratitude to God the giver of all? 

4. tovto héyo xzr.A.] ‘1 say all 
this to you, lest you should be led 
astray by those false teachers who 
speak of another knowledge, of other 
mysteries.’ In other connexions rod- 
To déyw will frequently refer to the 
words following (e.g. Gal. iii. 17, 1 Cor. 
i. 12); but with iva it points to what 
has gone before, as in Joh. v. 34 radra 
Aéyw iva dpeis cwbire. 

The reference in rodro Aéyw extends 
over vv. I—3, and involves two state- 


ments; (1) The declaration that all 
knowledge is comprehended in Christ, 
vy. 2, 3; (2) The expression of his own 
personal anxiety that they should re- 
main stedfast in this conviction, vv. 
I, 2. This last point explains the lan- 
guage which follows, «i yap kal 77 
oapki k.7.X. 

mapadoyi(nra] ‘lead you astray by 
Jalse reasoning, as in Daniel xiv. 5/ 
pndeis oe mapadroyi(écbw (LXX): comp. 
James i. 22, len. Magn. 3. It is not 
an uncommon word either in the uxx 
or in classical writers. The system 
against which St Paul here contends 
professed to be a durocodia (ver. 8) 
and had a Adyov codias (ver. 23). 

ev mOavordoyia] The words m@avo- 
Aoyetv (Arist. Eth. Nic. i. 1), miBavoro- 
yia (Plat. Theet. 162 n), mOavonroyi- 
xos (Epictet. i. 8. 7), occur occasion- 
ally in classical writers, but do not 
bear a bad sense, being most fre- 
quently opposed to amddefis, as pro- 
bable argument to strict mathemati- 
cal demonstration. This contrast pro- 
bably suggested St Paul’s language in 
I Cor. ii. 4 ovk év wevOots codgias Xo- 
yous GN ev drodei€er TvEevpatos 
«.7.A., and may possibly have been 
present to his mind here, 

5. adda] Frequently introduces the 
apodosis after ei or ef kai in St Paul; 
e.g. Rom. vi. 5, 1 Cor. ix. 2, 2 Cor. iv. 
16, v. 16, xi. 6, xiii. 4 (v. 1.). 

TO mvevpare] ‘in my spirit, not 
‘by the Spirit’ We have here the 
common antithesis of flesh and spirit, 
or body and spirit: comp. 1 Cor. v. 3 
drov TO cdpart, mapay dé TO mvevpari. 
St Paul elsewhere uses another anti- 
thesis, mpooda@ and xapdia, to express 
this same thing; 1 Thess. ii. 17. 

xaipwv kai Brérav] ‘rejoicing and 
beholding. This must not be regarded 
as a logical inversion. The contem- 
plation of their orderly array, though 
it might have been first the cause, 
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was afterwards the consequence, of 
the Apostle’s rejoicing. He looked, 
because it gave him satisfaction to 
look. 

my raw] ‘your orderly array, a 
military metaphor: comp. e.g. Xen. 
Anab. i. 2. 18 iSotca tiv Aapmpotnra 
Kal tv takw Tod orpatevparos ¢Oav- 
pace, Plut. Vit. Pyrrh. 16 xaridav 
taéw Te kal duAakas Kal Kocpoyv avTav 
kal TO oXjpa Ths oTparomedeias €Oav- 
pace. The enforced companionship 
of St Paul with the soldiers of the 
preetorian guard at this time (Phil. i. 
13) might have suggested this image. 
At all events in the contemporary 
epistle (Hphes. vi. 14 sq.) we have an 
elaborate metaphor from the armour 
of a soldier. 

To otepéwpal ‘solid front, close 
phalanx, a continuation of the me- 
taphor: comp. 1 Mace. ix. 14 «idev 
‘Iovdas dt Baxyidyns kal To crepewpa 
Ths mapeyBodns ev Tors SeEvois. Some- 
what similar are the expressions ore- 
peody Tov modepov I Mace. x. 50, kara 
THY oTepewow THs wayns Kcclus, xxviii. 
1o. For the connexion here compare 
1 Pet. v. 9 avriotnre orepeot TH micTeL, 
Acts Xvi. 5 €orepeovvto Tn miaTet. 

6. ws ovv mapeAdBere k.7.A.] Le. 
‘Let your conviction and conduct be 
in perfect accordance with the doc- 
trines and precepts of the Gospel as 
it was taught to you.’ For this use 
of mapeAdBere ‘ye received from your 
teachers, were instructed in, comp. 
1 Cor. xv. 1, 3, Gal. i 9, Phil. iv.’9, 
1 Thess. ii. 13, iv. 1, 2 Thess. iii. 6, 
The word rapaA\apBavewy implies either 
‘to receive as transmitted,’ or ‘ to re- 
ceive for transmission’: see the note 
on Gal. i. 12. The os of the protasis 
suggests a ovrws in the apodosis, which 
in this case is unexpressed but must 
be understood. The meaning of ws 


mapeAaBere here is explained by the 
Kabas €uabere aro ’Emagpa in i. 7; see 
the note there, and comp. below, ver. 7 
Kadads €d:6ayOnre. 

tov Xptorov] ‘the Christ, rather 
than ‘the Gospel,’ because the central 
point in the Colossian heresy was the 
subversion of the true idea of the 
Christ. 

"Incovy rov Kiptov] ‘even Jesus the 
Lord,’ in whom the true conception 
of the Christ is realised : comp. Ephes. 
iy. 20, 21, vpeis Sé ovx ovTws euabere 
Tov XptaToyr, elye avrov nkovoare kal 
év avT@ edidaxOnre, Kabads €aotiv ady- 
Geva ev TS "Inood, where the same 
idea is more directly expressed. The 
genuine doctrine of the Christ con- 
sists in (1) the recognition of the his- 
torical person Jesus, and (2) the ac- 
ceptance of Him as the Lord. This 
doctrine was seriously endangered by 
the mystic theosophy of the false 
teachers. The same order which we 
have here occurs also in Ephes. iii. 11 
ev TO Xptot@ “Inood r@ Kupio nudr 
(the correct reading). 

7. &ppiCwpéevar] Two points may 
be noticed here; (1) The expressive 
change of tenses; epprCwpevor ‘ firmly 
rooted’ once for all, émouxodopovpevot, 
BeBaovpevor, ‘built up and strength- 
ened’ from hour to hour. (2) The 
rapid transition of metaphor, zepi- 
TrateiTe, eppiC@pevor, €morxodopovpevor, 
the path, the tree, the building: comp. 
Hphes. iii. 17 éppiCopeévor cat rebepe- 
Acopévor. The metaphors of the plant 
and the building occur together in 
1 Cor. iii. 9 cod yedpyiov, Ged oiko- 
doz. The transition in this passage 
is made easier by the fact that pufodv 
(Plut. Mor, 321 D), expufody (Jer. i. 10, 
t Mace. v. 51), mpoppitos (Jos. B. J. 
vil. 8. 7), etc, are not uncommonly 
used of cities and buildings. 
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érrotxodopovpevor] ‘being built up,’ 
as in 1 Cor. iii. 1o—14. After this 
verb we might have expected én’ 
avr@ or én’ avrov a Cor. iii, 12) 
rather than ¢y avr@; but in this 
and the companion epistle Christ is 
represented rather as the binding 
element than as the foundation of the 
building: e.g. Ephes. ii. 20 ésroukodo- 
unOerres Emit TO OcpeNip tev dTooToh@y 
Kat mpodnroy, dvros dxpoyaviatou 
avrov Xpiorov "Ingod, év & maca [7] 
olkodopr) ager eis vaov Gytov €v Kupio, 
év @ kal vpeis cuvoixodoueicbe. The 
emt iN ézrotkodopetvy does not neces- 
sarily refer to the original foundation, 
but may point to the continued pro- 
gress of the building by successive 
layers, as e.g. [Aristot.] Rhet. ad Alex. 
4 (p. 1426) émoixoSopotvra rd érepov ws 
émt ro €repov afew. Hence émo:ko- 
Sowety is frequently used absolutely, 
‘to build up’ (e.g. Jude 20, Polyb. 
iii. 27.4), as here. The repetition of 
ev avt@ emphasizes the main idea of 
the passage, and indeed of the whole 
epistle. 

th wiore.] ‘by your faith, the 
dative of the instrument; comp. Heb. 
xiii. 9 Kadov yap xapite BeBacotcba 
thy kapdiav. Faith is, as it were, the 
cement of the building: comp. Clem. 
Rom, 22 ratdta mavra BeBaiot 4 ev 
Xpior@ wiotis. 

xadas €61dayOnre | i. e. ‘remaining 
true to the lessons which you re- 
ceived from Epaphras, and not led 
astray by any later pretenders’; comp. 
i. 6,7 év ddnOecia, Kabds euabere amo 
’"Eragpa. 

ev avtp x.t.’.] The same ending 
occurs in iy. 2. Thanksgiving is the 
end of all human conduct, whether 
exhibited in words or in works, For 
the stress laid on thanksgiving in St 
Paul’s epistles generally, see the note 


on Phil. iv. 6. The words evxdpioros, 
evxaploreiv, evxapioria, occur in St 
Paul’s writings alone of the Apostolic 
epistles. In this epistle especially 
the duty of thanksgiving assumes a 
peculiar prominence by being made 
a refrain, as here and in iii. 15, 17, 
iv. 2: see also i. 12, 

8—15. ‘Be on your guard; do not 
suffer yourselves to fall a prey to 
certain persons who would lead you 
captive by a hollow and deceitful 
system, which they call philosophy. 
They substitute the traditions of men 
for the truth of God. They enforce 
an elementary discipline of mundane 
ordinances fit only for children. Theirs 
is not the Gospel of Christ. In Christ 
the entire fulness of the Godhead 
abides for ever, having united itself 
with man by taking a human body. 
And so in Him—not in any inferior 
mediators—ye have your life, your 
being, for ye are filled from His 
fulness. He, I say, is the Head over 
all spiritual beings—vall them prin- 
cipalities or powers or what you will. 
In Him too ye have the true circum- 
cision—the circumcision which is not 
made with hands but wrought by 
the Spirit—the circumcision which 
divests not of a part only but of the 
whole carnal body—the circumcision 
which is not of Moses but of Christ. 
This circumcision ye have, because ye 
were buried with Christ to your old 
selves beneath the baptismal waters, 
and were raised with Him from those 
same waters to a new and regenerate 
life, through your faith in the power- 
ful working of God who raised Him 
from the dead. Yes, you—you Gen- 
tiles who before were dead, when ye 
walked in your transgressions and in 
theuncircumcision of your unchastened 
carnal heathen heart—even you did 
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God quicken into life together with 
Christ; then and there freely for- 
giving all of us—Jews and Gentiles 
alike—all our transgressions ; then and 
there cancelling the bond which stood 
valid against us (for it bore our own 
signature), the bond which engaged us 
to fulfil all the law of ordinances, which 
was our stern pitiless tyrant. Aye, 
this very bond hath Christ put out 
of sight for ever, nailing it to His 
cross and rending it with His body 
and killing it in His death. Taking 
upon Him our human nature, He 
stripped off and cast aside all the 
powers of evil which clung to it like a 
poisonous garment. Asa mighty con- 
queror He displayed these His fallen 
enemies to an astonished world, lead- 
ing them in triumph on His cross.’ 

8. Bdémere x.t.A.] The form of the 
sentence is a measure ofthe imminence 
of the peril. The usual construction 
with Brérew 7) is a conjunctive; e.g. 
in Luke xxi. 8 Bdémere pu) wAavn Ore. 
Here the substitution of an indicative 
shows that the danger is real; comp. 
Heb. iii. 12 Brerere pymore eora ev 
Tit Upev Kapdla Tovnpa amiorias. For 
an example of »7 with a future indi- 
cative see Mark xiv. 2 prymore gorat 
OdpvBos; and comp. Winer § lvi. p. 
631 sq. 

tis] This indefinite ris is frequently 
used by St Paul, when speaking of 
opponents whom he knows well 
enough but does not care to name: 
see the note on Gal. i.7. Comp. Ign. 
Smyrn. 5 ov rives ayvoodytes apvovv- 
Tat,..7a O€ dvdpata avTar, dvta Amora, 
ovk edo&€ pot eyypayyar. 

avraywyav| ‘makes you his prey, 
carries you off body and soul” The 
word appears not to occur before St 
Paul, nor after him, independently of 
this passage, tilla late date: e.g. Heliod. 
Aeth. X. 35 ovros eat 6 THY éuny Ou- 
yarépa avdaywynoas. In Tatian ad 
Graec. 22 vpeis S€ v6 TovT@Y avAayo- 


yeiode it seems to be a reminiscence 
of St Paul. Its full and proper mean- 
ing, aS appears from the passages 
quoted, is not ‘to despoil,’ but ‘to 
carry off as spoil, in accordance with 
the analogous compounds, dovAayo- 
yew, oxevaywyeiv. So too the closely 
allied word Aadvpaywyeiy in Plut. 
Mor. p. 5 mod\epos yap ov Aapupaywyet 
dperny, Vit. Galb. 5 ra pev Yadarar, 
Oray vmoxeipior yevovTat, Napupaywyn- 
oeoOa. The Colossians had been res- 
cued from the bondage of darkness ; 
they had been transferred to the 
kingdom of light; they had been 
settled there as free citizens (i. 12, 
13); and now there was danger that 
they should fall into a state worse 
than their former slavery, that they 
should be carried off as so much 
booty. Comp. 2 Tim. iii. 6 aixpado- 
ticovres yuvackapta. 

For the construction gorat 6 auAa- 
yeyar see the notes on Gal.i. 7, iii. 21. 
The former passage is a close parallel 
to the words here, ed py tives eiow of 
Tapacocovtes vpas x.1.A. The expres- 
sion o ovAaywyev gives a directness 
and individuality to the reference, 
which would have been wanting to the 
more natural construction és cuvAayo- 
y7TEt. 

dia ths pirocoias x.r.d.] ‘through 
his philosophy which is an empty de- 
ceut.’ The absence of both preposition 
and article in the second clause shows 
that xevis dmarns describes and quali- 
fies @iAtocodias. Clement therefore 
(Strom. vi. 8, p. 771) had a right to 
contend that St Paul does not here 
condemn ‘ philosophy’ absolutely. The 
pirocopia kat kev) drarn of this pas- 
sage corresponds to the Wevdevupos 
yvoors of 1 Tim. vi, 20. 

But though ‘philosophy’ is not 
condemned, it is disparaged by the 
connexion in which it is placed. St 
Chrysostom’s comment is not altoge- 
ther wrong, ered) Soxet cepvdy etvat Td 
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THs Pirocodias Kal Kevas 


7s piocodpias, mpocéOnxe Kal Kevis 
amrarns. The term was doubtless used by 
the false teachers themselves to de- 
scribe their system. Though essentially 
Greek as a name and as an idea, it 
had found its way into Jewish circles. 
Philo speaks of the Hebrew religion 
and Mosaic law as 7 mdrpeos didoco- 
gia (Leg. ad Gai. 23, u. p. 568, de 
Somn., ii. 18, 1. p. 675) or 1 "Iovd8aix7) 
procopia (Leg. ad Gai. 33, U1. p. 582) 
or 7 Kata Mavony pirocodia (de Mut. 
Nom. 39, 1. p. 612). The system of 
the Essenes, the probable progenitors 
of the false teachers at Colossze, he 
describes as 7 diya meprepyeias “EXXn- 
UKav dvoparav diiocopia (Omn. prob. 
lib. 13, 1 p. 459). So too Josephus 
speaks of the three Jewish sects as 
Tpeis pirooodia(Ant. xviii. 1.2, comp. 
B.J. ii, 8. 2). It should be remem- 
bered also, that in this later age, 
owing to Roman influence, the term 
was used to describe practical not less 
than speculative systems, so that it 
would cover the ascetic life as well as 
the mystic theosophy of these Colos- 
sian heretics. Hence the Apostle is 
here flinging back at these false teach- 
ers a favourite term of theirown, ‘their 
vaunted philosophy, which is hollow 
and misleading.’ 

The word indeed could claim a truly 
noble origin; for it is said to have 
arisen out of the humility of Py- 
thagoras, who called himself ‘a lover 
of wisdom, pndéva yap eivar coor 
avOpwrov adX’ 7 Scov (Diog. Laert. 
Procem. § 12; comp. Cic. Tusc. v. 3). 
In such a sense the term would en- 
tirely accord with the spirit and teach- 
ing of St Paul; for it bore testimony 
to the insufficiency of the human in- 
tellect and the need of a revelation. 
But in his age it had come to be asso- 
ciated generally with the idea of subtle 
dialectics and profitless speculation ; 
while in this particular instance it was 
combined with a mystic cosmogony 
and angelology which contributed a 
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fresh element of danger. As con- 
trasted with the power and fulness 
and certainty of revelation, all such 
philosophy was ‘foolishness’ (1 Cor. 
i.20), It is worth observing that this 
word, which to the Greeks denoted 
the highest effort of the intellect, oc- 
curs here alone in St Paul, just as he 
uses dpern, which was their term to 
express the highest moral excellence, 
in a single passage only (Phil. iv. 8; 
see the note there). The reason is 
much the same in both cases. The 
Gospel had deposed the terms as 
inadequate to the higher standard, 
whether of knowledge or of practice, 
which it had introduced. 

On the attitude of the fathers to- 
wards philosophy, while philosophy 
was a living thing, see Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible sv. Clement, 
who was followed in the main by the 
earlier Alexandrine fathers, regards 
Greek philosophy not only as a pre- 
liminary training (sporaideia) for the 
Gospel, but even as in some sense a 
covenant (d:a@jxn) given by God to the 
Greeks (Strom. i. 5, p. 331, vi. 5, p. 761, 
ib. § 8, p. 771 sq.). Others, who were 
the great majority and of whom Ter- 
tullian may be taken as an extreme 
type, set their faces directly against 
it, seeing in it only the parent of all 
heretical teaching: e.g. de Anim.2, 3, 
Apol. 46, 47. In the first passage, 
referring to this text, he says, ‘Ab 
apostolo jam tunc philosophia con- 
cussio veritatis providebatur’; in the 
second he asks, ‘Quid simile philo- 
sophus et Christianus?’ St Paul’s 
speech at Athens, on the only oc- 
casion when he is known to have 
been brought into direct personal 
contact with Greek philosophers (Acts 
xvii. 18), shows that his sympathies 
would have been at least as much 
with Clement’s representations as with 
Tertullian’s. 

xara «.7.A.] The false teaching is 
described (1) As regards its source— 
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‘the tradition of men’; (2) As regards 
its subject matter—‘ the rudiments of 
the world? 

Thy mapdadoow x.t.A.| Other systems, 
as for instance the ceremonial mishna 
of the Pharisees, might fitly be de- 
scribed in this way (Matt. xv. 2 8q., 
Mark vii. 3 sq.): but such a descrip- 
tion was peculiarly appropriate to a 
mystic theosophy like this of the Co- 
lossian false teachers. The teaching 
might be oral or written, but it was 
essentially esoteric, essentially tradi- 
tional. It could not appeal to sacred 
books which had been before all the 
world for centuries. The EHssenes, 
the immediate spiritual progenitors 
of these Colossian heretics, distinct- 
ly claimed to possess such a source 
of knowledge, which they carefully 
guarded from divulgence; B. J. ii. 8.7 
TVVTNPNTELW Omolws Ta TE THS aipécews 
avroy BiBdia kai Ta TOY dyyéhwy ov0- 
para (see above pp. 87, 88 sq., 93). 
The various Gnostic sects, their direct 
or collateral spiritual descendants, 
almost without exception traced their 
doctrines to a similar source: ¢.g. 
Hippol. Haer.v. 7 a gnoi mapadeda- 
Kévat Mapiauyn tov “IdkwBov rod Ku- 
plov Tov addeAPoy, Vii. 20 acl» eipnxévar 
MarOiay avrois Noyous aroxpidous ovs 
AKovoe Tapa TOV caTHpos, Clem. Alex. 
Strom. Vii. 17 (p. 898) kaOdmep o Baot- 
Aeldns, Kav TAavkiav éemvypapnras d.da- 
oKaAov, os avxovowy avToi, rov Iérpov 
épynvea’ woattas S€ kal Ovadevrivoy 
Gcoda Staxnxoévac Pépovow, yvw@pipos 
d€ ovros éyeydver TlavAov. So too a 
later mystic theology of the Jews, 
which had many affinities with the 
teaching of the Christianized Essenes 
at Colossee, was self-designated Kab- 
bala or ‘tradition,’ professing to have 
been handed down orally from the 
patriarchs. See the note on dmoxpudoz, 
ivy. 3% 

ra atoxeta| ‘the rudiments, the 
elementary teaching’; comp. ver. 20. 
The same phrase occurs again Gal. iv. 


3 (comp. ver. 9). As orotxeia signifies 
primarily ‘the letters of the alphabet,’ 
30 as a secondary meaning it denotes 
‘rudimentary instruction. Accord- 
ingly it is correctly interpreted by 
Clement Strom. vi. 8 (p.771)Mainos ... 
ovk ért madwdpopety a€sot éml thy “EX- 
Anuukny pirocohiay, arotxeta Tov Ko~ 
gov TavTny adAnyopayv, aroryer@ruKyy 
tia ovaoav (i.e. elementary) cai mpo- 
matdelav Tis dAnOeias (comp. 2b. Vi. 15, 
p. 799), and by Tertullian adv. Mare. 
v. 19 ‘secundum elementa mundi, non 
secundum caelum et terram dicens, 
sed secundum litteras seculares” A 
large number of the fathers however 
explained the expression to refer to 
the heavenly bodies (called crotxeia), 
as marking the seasons, so that the 
observance of ‘festivals and new- 
moons and sabbaths’ was a sort of 
bondage to them. It would appear 
from Tertullian’s language that Mar- 
cion also had so. interpreted the 
words. On this false interpretation 
see the note on Gal. iv. 3. It is quite 
out of place here: for (1) The context 
suggests some mode of instruction, 
e.g. Thy mapadoow trav avOpeérev here, 
and Soyparifeode in ver. 20; (2) The 
keeping of days and seasons is quite 
subordinate to other external ob- 
servances. The rite of circumcision 
(ver. 11), and the distinction of meats 
(ver. 21), respectively, are placed in 
close and immediate connexion with 
Ta oToLxeia TOU Koowov in the two 
places where it occurs, whereas the 
observance of days and seasons (ver. 16) 
stands apart from either. 

tov Kocpou] ‘of the world, that is, 
‘belonging to the sphere of material 
and external things.’ See the notes 
on Gal. iv. 3, vi. 14. 

‘In Christ,’ so the Apostle seems 
to say, ‘you have attained the liberty 
and the intelligence of manhood; do 
not submit yourselves again to a rudi- 
mentary discipline fit only for chil- 
dren (rd crotxeia). In Christ you 
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have been exalted into the sphere of 
the Spirit: do not plunge yourselves 
again into the atmosphere of material 
and sensuous things (rod xécpov).’ 

ov Kara. Xpiordv] ‘ not after Christ. 
This expression is wide in itself, and 
should be interpreted so as to supply 
the negative to both the preceding 
clauses ; ‘ Christ is neither the author 
nor the substance of their teaching : 
not the author, for they listen to hu- 
man traditions (cara rv mapddoow 
Tév avOparev); not the substance, for 
they replace Him by formal ordinances 
(kara rd crovyeia rod Koopov) and by 
angelic mediators,’ 

9 sq. In explaining the true doc- 
trine which is ‘after Christ, St Paul 
condemns the two false principles, 
which lay at the root of this heretical 
teaching; (1) The theological error of 
substituting inferior and created be- 
ings, angelic mediators, for the divine 
Head Himself (vv. 9, 10); and (2) The 
practical error of insisting upon ritual 
and ascetic observances as the foun- 
dation of their moral teaching (vv. 11 
—14). Their theological speculations 
and their ethical code alike were at 
fault. On the intimate connexion be- 
tween these two errors, as springing 
out of a common root, the Gnostic 
dualism of these false teachers, see 
the introduction, pp. 33 sq., 77, 85, 
112 sq. 

6rt x.7.A.] The Apostle justifies the 
foregoing charge that this doctrine 
was not kara Xpiorov; ‘In Christ 
dwells the whole pleroma, the entire 
fulness of the Godhead, whereas they 
represent it to you as dispersed among 
several spiritual agencies. Christ is 
the one fountain-head of all spiritual 
life, whereas they teach you to seek it 
in communion with inferior creatures.’ 
The same truths have been stated be- 
fore (i, 14 sq.) more generally, and they 
are now restated, with direct and im- 


mediate reference to the heretical 
teaching. 

katotxei] ‘has its fixed abode? On 
the force of this compound in relation 
to the false teaching, see the note on 
i. 19. 

mav To TAnpwpal ‘all the plenitude, 
‘the totality of the divine powers and 
attributes.’ On this theological term 
see i. 19, and the detached note at the 
end of the epistle. 

ths Oedtntos] ‘of the Godhead.’ 
‘Non modo divinae virtutes, sed ipsa 
divina natura, writes Bengel. For 
the difference between Oedrns ‘ deitas, 
the essence, and Gecdrns ‘ divinitas, 
the quality, see Trench N. 7. Syn. 
§ ii p. 6 The different force of 
the two words may be seen by a 
comparison of two passages in Plu- 
tarch, Mor. p. 857 A maow Alyumriots 
Gewsrnra oA Kal Otxatoovyny jap- 
tupyoas (where it means a divine 
inspiration or faculty, and where no 
one would have used @edrnra), and 
Mor. 415 © &k 8é jjpdav eis daipovas ai 
BeArioves uxal ry peraBorHv AapBd- 
vovow, éx dé Saipovayv drLyat péev eri 
Xpovm ToAN@ SV aperijs Kabapbeita 
mavrdnact Oedrntos peréoxov (where 
Gevdtnros would be quite out of place, 
because all daizoves without exception 
were Geio., though they only became 
Oeot in rare instances and after long 
probation and discipline). In the 
New Testament the one word occurs 
here alone, the other in Rom. i. 20 
alone. So also ré Ociov, a very favour- 
ite expression in Greek philosophy, is 
found once only, in Acts xvii. 29, where 
it is used with singular propriety ; for 
the Apostle is there meeting the hea- 
then philosophers on their own ground 
and arguing with them in their own 
language. Elsewhere he instinctively 
avoids a term which tends to obscure 
the idea of a personal God. In the 
Latin versions, owing to the poverty of 
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the language, both Oeorns and Oe.orns 
are translated by the same term divi- 
nitas; but this was felt to be inade- 
quate, and the word deitas was coined 
at a later date to represent Gedrns: 
August. de Civ. Det vii. § 1, VIL p. 162 
(quoted in Trench) ‘Hane divinitatem 
vel, ut sic dixerim, dettatem: nam et 
hoe verbo uti jam nostros non piget, 
ut de Graeco expressius transferant id 
quod illi Geornra appellant ete.’ 
copatikas| ‘bodily-wise, ‘corpo- 
really, i.e. ‘assuming a bodily form, 
becoming incarnate.” This is an ad- 
dition to the previous statement in 
i. 19 ev avr@ eddoxnoey Tay TO TANpopa 
catouxnoa. ‘The indwelling of the ple- 
roma refers to the Eternal Word, and 
not to the Incarnate Christ: but co- 
parixés is added to show that the 
Word, in whom the pleroma thus had 
its abode from all eternity, crowned 
His work by the Incarnation. Thus 
while the main statement karotket map 
TO mAnpwpa ths Oeornros of St Paul 
corresponds to the opening sentence 
6 AOyos HY mpos Tov Gedy kal Geds HY 6 
Aoyos of St John, the subsidiary ad- 
verb gwpatixos of St Paul has its 
counterpart in the additional state- 
ment kal 6 Aoyos capE éyévero of St 
John. All other meanings which have 
been assigned to cwparikos here, as 
‘wholly’ (Hieron. in Zs. xi. 1 sq, IV. 
p. 156, ‘nequaquam per partes, ut in 
ceteris sanctis’), or ‘really’ (Aug. Zpist. 
exlix, 11. p. 513 ‘Ideo corporaliter dixit, 
quia illi umbratiliter seducebant’), or 
‘essentially’ (Hilar. de Trin. viii. 54, 
I. p. 252 ‘ Dei ex Deo significat veri- 
tatem etc.,’ Cyril. Alex. in Theodoret. 
Op. V. p. 34 Tovtéoti, ov oxeETIKds, 
Isid. Pelus. Zp. iv. 166 dyri tov ovor- 
wdés), are unsupported by usage. Nor 
again can the body be understood of 
anything else but Christ’s human body ; 
as for instance of the created World 
(Theod. Mops. in Rab. Op. vi. p. 522) 
or of the Church (Anon. in Chrysost. ad 
loc.). According to these two last inter- 
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pretations ro mAnpopa tis Oeornros is 
taken to mean the Universe (‘ univer- 
sam naturam repletam ab eo’) and the 
Church (rAv eéxxAnoiay mwemAnpopéervny 
v76 Tis OeoryTos avtov, see Ephes. i. 23) 
respectively, because either of these 
may be said to reside in Him, as the 
source of its life, and to stand to Him 
in the relation of the body to the 
head (cwparixés). But these forced 
interpretations have nothing to re- 
commend them. 

St Paul’s language is carefully 
guarded. He does not say év copari, 
for the Godhead cannot be confined 
to any limits of space; nor cwparoe.- 
oes, for this might suggest the un- 
reality of Christ’s human body; but 
cwpartikes, ‘in bodily wise,’ ‘with a 
bodily manifestation.’ The relation of 
capatias to the clause which it quali- 
fies will vary with the circumstances, 
e.g. Plut. Mor. p. 424 5 16 pécov 


od Tomuk@s GAAd ooparixds Eyer Oat, 


i.e. ‘ratione corporis habita,’ Athan. 


Eap. Fid. 4 (i p. 81) coparixds eis 
tov ‘Incoby yéypanrat, i.e. ‘secundum 
corpus, Ptolem. in Epiphan. Haer. 
XXXL 5 Kara pev ro hawdpevov Kal 
Toparikas extedeio Gat avypeOn, Orig. c. 
Cels. ii. 69 dari yevéoOar cwparikes, 
ib. Vi. 68 Kai c@patixds ye Aadovpevos, 
Macar. Magn. iii. 14 cwparixds ywpi- 
(ew tay pabnrar. 

10. kal éoré €v avr@] ‘and ye are 
in Him, where éoré should be sepa- 
rated from the following wemAnpwpe- 
vor; comp. John xvii. 21, Acts xvii. 28. 
True life consists in union with Him, 
and not in dependence on any inferior 
being; comp. ver. 19 ov kparay thy 
cepadny, €& ov K.T.d. 

memAnpopévoc] ‘being fulfilled, with 
a direct reference to the preceding 
mAjpopa; ‘Your fulness comes from 
His fulness; His mAnpwpa is trans- 
fused into you by virtue of your in- 
corporation in Him,’ So too John 
i. 16 ék Tov mAnpoparos avTod pels 


mavres eAdBoper, Ephes. iii. 19 wa a 


ry 


éfovciass “év ow 
pobiire els wav To TANpopa Tod Ocod, 
iv. 13 els pérpov nAsxias Tod mAnpodpa- 
Tos tov Xpiorov, comp. Ign. Lphes. 
init. rH evAoynuevg ev peycOer Ceod 
matpos mAnpopatt. Hence also the 
Church, as ideally regarded, is called 
the wAnpepa of Christ, because all His 
graces and energies are communicated 
to her; Hphes. i. 23 #rts eoriv ro copa 
adTov, TO TANpwua TOU Ta TavTa ey Ta- 
ow tAnpoupevov. 

és] For the various reading 6 see 
the detached note. It was perhaps a 
correction made on the false suppo- 
sition that ¢v atré referred to the 
mAjpopa, At all events it must be re- 
garded as an impossible reading; for 
the image would be altogether con- 
fused and lost, if the mAjpopya were 
represented as the head. And again 
7) Kead7 is persistently said elsewhere 
of Christ; i. 18, ii. 19, Ephes. i. 22, 
iv. 15, v. 23. Hilary de Trin. ix. 8 
(HL. p. 264) explains the 6 as referring 
to the whole sentence 16 elva: év avira 
memAnpopevous, but this also is an in- 
conceivable sense. Again it has been 
suggested that 6 éorw (like rouvréorwv) 
may be taken as equivalent to scilicet 
(comp. Clem. Hom. viii. 22); but this 
would require rj xepadg, even if it 
were otherwise admissible here. 

7 Kepady | The image expresses much 
more than the idea of sovereignty: the 
head is also the centre of vital force, 
the source of all energy and life; see 
the note on ver. 19. 

maons dpxns KT.A.] ‘of every prin- 
eipality and power, and therefore 
of those angelic beings whom the 
false teachers adopted as mediators, 
thus transferring tu the inferior mem- 
bers the allegiance due to the Head: 
comp. ver. 18 sq. For dpyis cat é£ov- 
aias, see the note on i. 16. 

11. The previous verses have dealt 
with the theological tenets of the false 
teachers. The Apostle now turns to 
their practical errors; ‘You do not 
need the circumcision of the flesh; 
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for you have received the circumcision 
of the heart. The distinguishing fea- 
tures of this higher circumcision are 
threefold. (1) It is not external but 
inward, not made with hands but 
wrought by the Spirit. (2) It divests 
not of a part only of the flesh, but of 
the whole body of carnal affections. 
(3) It is the circumcision not of 
Moses or of the patriarchs, but of 
Christ.’ Thus it is distinguished, as 
regards jirst its character, secondly 
its extent, and thirdly its author. 

meptetunOnre| The moment at which 
this is conceived as taking placo is 
defined by the other aorists, ocvvra- 
evres, cvynyepOnre, etc., as the time 
of their baptism, when they ‘put on 
Christ.’ 

dxetporrounre | i.e. ‘immaterial,’ ‘spi- 
ritual, as Mark xiv. 58, 2 Cor. v. 1. 
So xetporoinros, which is used in the 
N. T. of material temples and their 
furniture (Acts vii. 48, xvii. 24, Heb. 
ix. II, 24, comp. Mark J. c.), and of the 
material circumcision (Ephes. ii. 11 
THs Neyouévns mepirophs ev capkt xe 
poronrov). In the Lxx yewporoinra 
occurs exclusively as a rendering of 
idols (0°98, e.g. Lev. xxvi. 1, Is. ii. 
18, etc.), false gods (DNDN Is. xxi. 9, 
where perhaps they read ody), or 
images (O°310N Ley. xxvi. 30), except in 
one passage, Is. xvi. 12, where it is 
applied to an idol’s sanctuary. Owing 
to this association of the word the 
application which we find in the New 
Testament would sound much more 
depreciatory to Jewish ears than it 
does to our own; €.g. €v xetporoinros 
karotket in St Stephen’s speech, where 
the force is broken in the received 
text by the interpolation of vaois. 

For illustrations of the typical sig- 
nificance of circumcision, as a symbol 
of purity, see the note on Phil. iii. 3. 

év T k.7.A.] The words are chosen to 
express the completeness of the spiri- 
tual change. (1) It is not an éxdvors 
nor an dmddvois, but an drékdvois, 
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év TH TEPLTOMN TOU Xpictov, * 


The word dréxdvors is extremely rare, 
and no earlier instances of it are pro- 
duced; see the note on ver. 15 dzexdv- 
cdpevos. (2) Itis not a single mem- 
ber but the whole body, which is thus 
cast aside; see the next note. Thus 
the idea of completeness is brought 
out both in the energy of the action 
and in the extent of its operation, as 
in iii, Q dmexdvoduevor toy madarov 
avOpanmov 

Tov o@paros x.t.A.| ‘the whole body 
which consists of the flesh, i.e. ‘ the 
body with all its corrupt and carnal 
affections’; as iii, 5 vexpocare ody 
ra péAn. For illustrations of the 
expression see Rom. vi. 6 ta xarap- 
yO 76 oGpa Tis dpaprias, Vil. 24 Tov 
geparos tov Oavarov trovrov, Phil. iii. 
21 TO oGpa Ths Tamewdoews Nor. 
Thus +6 capa tis capkos here means 
‘the fleshly body’ and not ‘the entire 
mass of the flesh’; but the contrast 
between the whole and the part still 
remains. In i, 22 the same expression 
TO GGpa THs capKés occurs, but with a 
different emphasis and meaning: see 
the note there. 

The words réy dpaprear, inserted be- 
tween tov owparos and rs capkds in 
the received text, are clearly a gloss, 
and must be omitted with the vast 
majority of ancient anthorities. 

12. Baptism is the grave of the 
old man, and the birth of the new. 
As he sinks beneath the baptismal 
waters, the believer buries there all 
his corrupt affections and past sins; 
as he emerges thence, he rises re- 
generate, quickened to new hopes 
and a new life. This it is, because 
it is not only the crowning act of his 
own faith but also the seal of God’s 
adoption and the earnest of God’s 
Spirit. Thus baptism is an image of 
his participation both in the death and 
in the resurrection of Christ. See 
Apost. Const. iii. 17 7 Karadvots 6 


* cuvTadevTes avTw év 


cvvarobaveiv, 7 avadvots TO cuvavaoTn- 
va. For this twofold image, as it 
presents itself to St Paul, see es- 
pecially Rom. vi. 3 sq. 

év t@ Banticpo| ‘in the act of 
baptism. A distinction seems to be 
observed elsewhere in the New Tes- 
tament between Bamricpa ‘baptism’ 
properly so called, and Bamricpos 
‘lustration’ or ‘washing’ of divers 
kinds, e.g. of vessels (Mark vii. 4, [8,] 
Heb. ix. 10). Even Heb. vi. 2 Baz- 
ticpov didayns, which at first sight 
might seem to be an exception to this 
rule, is perhaps not really so (Bleek 
ad loc.). Were however, where the 
various readings Bazricp@ and Bar- 
tigwars appear in competition, the 
preference ought probably to be 
given to Bamriope as being highly 
supported in itself and as the less 
usual word in this sense. There is 
no @ priort reason why St Paul 
should not have used Barrio pos with 
this meaning, for it is so found in Jo- 
sephus Ant. xviii. 5. 2 Bamticpd ovy- 
cévat (of John the Baptist). Doubtless 
the form Bdmricya was more appro- 
priate to describe the one final and 
complete act of Christian baptism, 
and it very soon obtained exclusive 
possession of the ground in Greek ; 
but in St Paul’s age the other form 
Barticpos may not yet have been 
banished. In the Latin Version bap- 
tisma and baptismus are used indis- 
criminately: and this is the case also 
with the Latin fathers. The substan- 
tive ‘baptism’ occurs so rarely in any 
sense in St Paul (only Rom. vi. 4, Eph. 
iv. 5, besides this passage), or indeed 
elsewhere in the N. T. of Christian 
baptism (only in 1 Pet. iii, 21), that 
we have not sufficient data for a 
sound induction. So far as the two 
words have any inherent difference of 
mIneaning, Barriopos denotes rather the 
act in process and Bamriopua the result, 
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ev @| ie. Barticpe@. Others would 
understand Xpior@ for the sake of 
the parallelism with ver. 11 éy r 
kal...€v @ kai. But this parallelism is 
not ‘suggested by the sense: while on 
the other hand there is obviously a 
yery close connexion between ovvra- 
pevres and cumyépbnre as the two 
complementary aspects of baptism; 
comp. Rom. vi. 4 sq. cuveradnpev 
avt@ Sia tov Bantioparos iva dorep 
iY€pOn Xpiords...ovTw@s Kal rpeis...e 
yap ovppurot yeyovapev TO oporwpare 
Tov Oavdrov avrov, dAda kal THs 
avaotdacews éooueba, 2 Tim. ii. 11 
«i yap cvvameOdvopey, kat cvr¢7- 
aopev. In fact the idea of Xpiord 
must be reserved for ovrnyepOnre 
where it is wanted, ‘ye were raised 
together with Him: 

Oia ths miorews x.r.A.] ‘through 
your faith in the operation, évepycias 
being the objective genitive. So St 
Chrysostom, wicrews ddov éoriv’ ém- 
orevoate Ort Ovvata 6 Oeos eyeipar, 
kai ovtTws WyépOnre. Only by a belief 
in the resurrection are the benefits of 
the resurrection obtained, because 
only so are its moral effects produced. 
Hence St Paul prays that he may 
‘know the power of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion’ (Phil. iii, ro). Hence too he 
makes this the cardinal article in the 
Christian’s creed, ‘If thou...believest 
in thy heart that God raised Him 
from the dead, thou shalt be saved’ 
(Rom. x. 9). For the influence of 
Christ’s resurrection on the moral and 
spiritual being, see the note on Phil. 
lc. Others take ris évepyetas as the 
subjective genitive, ‘faith which comes 
from the operation etc.” arguing from 
a mistaken interpretation of the par- 
allel passage Ephes. i. 19 (where xara 
thy évépyecay Should be connected, not 
with rovs micrevovras, but with +i rb 


dmepBadXov péyebos k.7.d.). The former 
explanation however yields a better 
sense, and the genitive after rioris 
far more commonly describes the ob- 
ject than the source of the faith, e.g. 
Rom. iii. 22, 26, Gal. iii. 22, Ephes. iii. 
12, Phil. i. 27, iii. 9, 2 Thess. ii. 13. 

13. In the sentence which follows 
it seems necessary to assume a change 
of subject. There can be little doubt 
that 6 Gcds is the nominative to ovv- 
e(woroincey : for (1) The parallel pas- 
sage Hphes. ii. 4,5 directly suggests 
this. (2) This is uniformly St Paul’s 
mode of speaking elsewhere. It is 
always God who éyeipe, oweyeipet, 
Cworroret, cuvCwororet, etc., with or in 
or through Christ. (3) Though it might 
be possible to assign odv airé to the 
subject of cuve{woroincer (see the note 
on i. 20), yeta reference to some other 
person is more natural. These reasons 
seem to decide the subject of cuvetw- 
oroincev. But at the same time it 
appears quite impossible to continue 
the same subject, 6 Océs, to the end of 
the sentence. No grammatical mean- 
ing can be assigned to dmexducduevos, 
by which it could be understood of 
God the Father. We must suppose 
therefore that a new subject, 6 Xpic- 
TOs, is introduced meanwhile, either 
with jpxey or with al eicee. it- 
self ; and of the two the former seems 
the easier point of transition. For a 
similar instance of abrupt transition, 
which is the more natural owing to the 
intimate connexion of the work of the 
Son with the work of the Father, see 
e.g. 1. 17 Sq. 

kat vpas] i.e. ‘you Gentiles,” This 
will appear from a study of the 
parallel passages iii. 7, 8, Ephes. i. 13, 
AMINE bine 1 317, 22.1 poelvlgas 
see the notes on Ephes. i. 13, and on 
Ty axpoBvoria just below. 
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Tots mapanTouacty K.T.A.] ‘by reason 
of your transgressions etc.’ The ma- 
panrépara are theactual definite trans- 
gressions, while the dxpoBvoria ris 
capxos is the impure carnal disposition 
which prompts to them. For the da- 
tive comp. Ephes. ii. 1,5, where the 
same expression occurs ; see Winer 
Gramm. § xxxi. p. 270. On the other 
hand in Rom. vi. I1 vexpovs pev tH 
apapria, (avtas Sé rH eg, the dative 
has a wholly different meaning, as the 
context shows. The éy of the received 
text, though highly supported, is doubt- 
less an interpolation for the sake of 
grammatical clearness. 

Th axpoBvoria x.7.A.] The external 
fact is here mentioned, not for its own 
sake but for its symbolical meaning. 
The outward uncircumcision of the 
Gentiles is a type of their unchastened 
carnal mind. In other words, though 
the literal meaning is not excluded, 
the spiritual reference is most promi- 
nent, as appears from ver. II & r7 
amexSvcet Tod c@patos. Hence Theo- 
dore’s comment, dxpoBvotiay (ékdde- 
gev) TO TrepixetoOar ere THY Oynrornra. 
At the same time the choice of the 
expression shows that the Colossian 
converts addressed by St Paul were 
mainly Gentiles. 

cuveCworoincey| It has been ques- 
tioned whether the life here spoken of 
should be understood in a spiritual 
sense of the regeneration of the moral 
being, or in a literal sense of the fu- 
ture life of immortality regarded as 
conferred on the Christian potentially 
now, though only to be realised here- 
after. But is not such an issue alto- 
gether superfluous ? Is there any rea- 
son to think that St Paul would have 
separated these two ideas of life? To 
him the future glorified life is only 
the continuation of the present moral 
and spiritual life. The two are the 
same in essence, however the accidents 


may differ. Moral and spiritual rege- 
neration is salvation, is life. 

vpas| The pronoun is repeated for 
the sake of emphasis. The omission 
in some good copies is doubly ex- 
plained ; (1) By the desire to simplify 
the grammar ; (2) By the wish to re- 
lieve the awkwardness of the close 
proximity between vpas and juiv. This 
latter consideration has led a few 
good authorities to substitute nuas for 
vas, and others to substitute viv for 
npiv. For instances of these emphatic 
repetitions in St Paul see the note on 
i. 20 80? avrod. 

avy avta@] ‘with Christ,’ as in Ephes. 
li, 5 cuve(woroincey rH Xptoro. On 
the inadmissibility of the reading airé 
see the note on els avror i. 20. 

xapicapevos| ‘having forgiven, as 
in Luke vii. 42 sq., 2 Cor. ii. 7, 10, 
xii. 13, Ephes. iv. 32; see also the note 
on ili. 13 below. The idea of sin as a 
debt incurred to God (Matt. vi. 12 ra 
opeAnpata nuav, comp. Luke xi. 4) 
underlies this expression, as it does 
also the commoner term for pardon, 
dgpeots ‘remission. The image is 
carried out in the cancelled bond, 
ver, 14. 

npiv| The person is changed; ‘not 
to you Gentiles only, but to us all 
alike” St Paul is eager to claim his 
share in the transgression, that he 
may claim it also in the forgiveness. 
For other examples of the change 
from the second to the first person, 
see i, 10O—13, iil. 3, 4, Ephes. ii. 2, 3, 
13, 14, iv. 31, 32, v. 2 (the correct 
reading), 1 Thess. v. 5, where the mo- 
tive of the change is similar. See also 
Gal. iii. 25, 26, iv. 5, 6, where there is 
the converse transition. 

14. é&areivas] ‘hading cancelled, 
The word efarsipew, like dSiaypapec, 
signifying ‘to blot out, to erase,’ is 
commonly opposed to éeyypagew ‘to 
enter a name, ete’; e.g, Arist. Pax 
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1181, Lysias c. Nicom. p. 183, Plato 
Resp. vi. p. 501 B. More especially is 
it so used in reference to an item in 
an account, e.g. Demosth. c. Aristog. 
i. p. 791 eyypddovra: mdyres of dbAt- 
oxdvorres...e€adndurrat ro SpAnpa. 

TO ka@’ rudy «.r.d.] ‘the bond stand- 
ing against us.’ The word xeupoypa- 
gov, which means properly an auto- 
graph of any kind, is used almost ex- 
clusively for a note of hand, a bond or 
obligation, as having the ‘ sign-manual’ 
of the debtor or contractor : e.g. Tobit 
Vv. 3 (comp. ix. 5) @wxev avr@ 76 yeupo- 
ypapov, Plut. Mor. p. 829 a rav xeipo- 
ypapev kal cupBodraiwv. It is more 
common in Latin than in Greek, e.g. 
Cic. Fam. vii. 18 ‘ Misi cautionem chi- 
rographi mei,’ Juv. Sat. xvi. 41 ‘ De- 
bitor aut sumptos pergit non reddere 
nummos, Vana supervacui dicens 
chirographa ligni’ (comp. xiii. 137). 
Hence chirographum, chirographarius, 
are frequent terms in the Roman law- 
books; see Heumann-Hesse Hand- 
lexicon zu den Quellen des riémischen 
Rechts 8.v. p. 74. 

In the case before us the Jewish 
people might be said to have signed 
the contract when they bound them- 
selves by a curse to observe all the 
enactments of the law (Deut. xxvii. 
14—26; comp. Hxod. xxiv. 3); and 
the primary reference would be to 
them. But nyiv, judv, seem to in- 
clude Gentiles as wellas Jews, so that 
a wider reference must be given to 
the expression. The ddypara there- 
fore, though referring primarily to the 
Mosaic ordinances, will include all 
forms of positive decrees in which 
moral or social principles are embo- 
died or religious duties defined ; and 
the ‘bond’ is the moral assent of the 
conscience, which (as it were) signs 
and seals the obligation. The Gen- 
tiles, though ‘not having a law, are a 
law to themselves, ofrives evdeixvuvras 


TO Epyov Tov vouov ypamroéy év rais 
Kapdiais avréy, oupmaprupovons 
avraéy ths cuvedioews, Rom. ii. 14, 15. 
Soe the notes on Gal. ii. 19, iv. 11. 
Comp. Orig. Hom. in Gen. xiii. 4 (u. 
p. 96). 

tots doypacw] ‘consisting in ordi- 
nances’: comp. Ephes. ii. 15 rov vopov 
Tév évrokdv év Soypacw. The word 
doyua is here used in its proper sense 
of a ‘decree,’ ‘ ordinance,’ correspond- 
ing to doyparitecbe below, ver. 20. 
This is its only sense in the N, T.; 
e.g. Luke ii. 1, Acts xvii. 7, of the 
emperor’s decrees ; Acts xvi. 4 of the 
Apostolic ordinances. Here it refers 
especially to the Mosaic law, as in 
Joseph. Ant. xv. 5. 3 ra kddXcora rév 
Soyparay Kal Ta dovdrara Tay éy Tots 
vopots, Philo Leg. All. i. 16 (1 p. 54) 
dvaripynots Tév dyioy Soypdrwy, 3 Macc. 
i. 3 tév matpioy Soyudrov. Comp. 
Iren. Fragm. 38 (p. 855 Stieren) where, 
immediately after a reference to our 
text, rois 7d "Iovdaiav Séyuact mpoo- 
épxecOae i8 Opposed to mvevparixas 
Aecroupyeiv. In the parallel passage, 
Ephes. ii. 15, this is the exclusive 
reference; but here (for reasons ex- 
plained in the last note) it seems best 
to give the term a secondary and 
more extensive application. 

The dative is perhaps best explained 
as governed by the idea of yeypap- 
pévoy involved in xepoypapoy (comp. 
Plat. Zp. vii. p. 243 A ra yeypappeva 
rumos); as in I Tim, ii. 6 75 papripiov 
kaipois idiow, where xaipois depends 
on an implied peuaprupnpévoy. Other- 
wise it is taken as closely connected 
with ka? nay, ‘the bond which was 
in force against us by reason of the 
ordinances’: see Winer § xxxi. p. 273, 
A. Buttmann p. 80. Possibly an & 
has dropped out of the text before 
trois Soypaow, owing to the similar 
ending yelporpa@onen (comp. Ephes, 
ii. 15); but, if so, the omission must 
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date from the earliest age, since no 
existing authorities exhibit any traces 
of such a reading; see the note on 
ver. 18 & édpaxev, and comp. Phil. ii. 
I et Tus omAdyxva. 

A wholly different interpretation 
however prevails universally among 
Greek commentators both here and 
in Hphes. ii. 15. They take rois ddy- 
pacw, év Séypacw, to mean the ‘ doc- 
trines or precepts of the Gospel,’ and 
so to describe the instrument by 
which the abrogation of the law was 
effected. So Chrysostom, Severianus, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Theo- 
doret, followed by the later commen- 
tators Gicumenius and Theophylact. 
Strangely enough they do not allude 
to the correct interpretation; nor (with 
the exception of the passage ascribed 
to Irenzeus which is quoted above) 
have I found any distinct traces of it 
in any Greek father. The grammati- 
cal difficulty would be taken to favour 
this interpretation, which moreover 
was characteristic of the age when 
the battle of creeds was fought. But 
it has been universally abandoned by 
modern interpreters, as plainly inap- 
propriate to the context and also as 
severing the substantive doyyua here 
fromthe verb doypari¢evvin ver. 20. The 
Latin fathers, who had either decretis 
or sententiis in their version, were 
saved from this false interpretation ; 
e.g. Hilar, de Trin. i. 12 (11 p. Io), 
ix. 10 (IL p. 265 sq.), Ambros. Apol. 
Dav. 13 (1. p. 698), de Fd. iii, 2 (11. 
p. 499), August. de Pecc. Mer. i. 47 
(x, p. 26): though they very commonly 
took rois Soypacw, ev Sdypaci, to 
refer to the decree of condemnation. 
Jerome however on Hphes. ii. 15 
(vu. p. 581) follows the Greeks. The 
later Christian sense of doypu, mean- 
ing ‘ doctrine,’ camefrom its secondary 
classical use, where it was applied to 
the authoritative and categorical ‘sen- 
tences’ of the philosophers: comp. 
Just, Mart. Avol. i. 7 (p. 56 D) of év 
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Kal aUTO npKEV €K 
"EhAnot 7a avrois dpecra oypaticavres 
ek tavtos T@ Evi ovopate pidogopias 
mpocayopevovra, Kaimep Tay Soyparwy 
évavtioy bvrev, Cic. Acad. ii. 9 ‘de 
suis decretis quae philosophi vocant 
Odypara,’ Senec. Lpist. xcv. 10 ‘Nulla 
ars contemplativa sine decretis suis 
est, quae Graeci vocant dogmata, nobis 
vel decreta licet adpellare vel scita 
vel placita.” See the indices to Plu- 
tarch, Epictetus, etc., for illustrations 
of the use of the term. There is an 
approach towards the ecclesiastical 
meaning in Ignat. Magn. 13 BeBaww- 
Gjvar év trois Soypacw tov Kupiov kal 
Tov adnroorokwv, Barnab. § I pia obv 
Odypard éoriy Kupiov (comp. § 9, 10). 
0 Wy K..A.] ‘which was directly op- 
posed to us.” The former expression, 
To ka@’ judy, referred to the validity 
of the bond; the present, 6 #v dmevay- 
Tiov nuiv, describes its active hostility. 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that 
the first preposition in devavtios 
mitigates its force, as in vrodnAwats, 
UmodevKos, Vropaivopat, vmoonpaivesy, 
etc. Neither in classical writers nor 
in the Lxx has the word any shade of 
this meaning. It is very commonly 
used, for instance, of things which are 
directly antagonistic and mutually 
exclusive: e.g. Aristot. de Gen. 
et Corr. i. 7 (p. 323) Anpéxptros... 
prot. .TO avro kal opotoy eiva TO TE 
TrOLOUV kat TO Tac yov.. -€0ikact Ys ot 
ToUTOV TOY TpdToY éyovTes vmevayria 
(i.e. self-contradictory) paiverbas dé- 
yew" airtov S€ tis evavtiodoyias KOA, 
[Plato] Alcib. Sec. 138 c 30. To pai- 
verOar dpa vmevavrioy vot Soxet TO 
Ppoveiy 5 AA. Tlavv pév odv...139 B 30. 
Kal pny dvo ye vmevartia évi Tpaypare 
més Gy ein; (i.e. how can one thing 
have two direct opposites ?), where 
the whole argument depends on this 
sense Of vmevayrios. In compounds 
with vm the force of the preposition 
will generaily be determined by the 
meaning of the other element in the 
compound; and, as é¢vavrios (évavrt) 
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implies locality, a local sense is commu- 
nicated to vao. Thus vmevavrios may 
be compared with vmadddooew, v- 
mavray, vmavtiatew, vmotpéxerv (Xen. 
Cyrop. i. 2. 12 Aporas imodpapeiv ‘to 
hunt down’), vzedavvew (Xen. Anab. 
1. 8.15 vmeAdoas ws ovvavtqoa, ‘riding 
up’), vprordavac (Polyb.i. 50 6 uméorn- 
oe thy éavrov vaiy aytimpepoy Tots 
roAepiors, he brought up’ his own ship). 
With this meaning, ‘over against,’ 
‘close in upon,’ the preposition does 
not weaken but enhance the force of 
évavrios, 80 that the compound will 
denote ‘ direct,’ ‘ close,’ or ‘ persistent 
opposition.’ 

cai avrd Apxev «.r.d.] ‘and He, i.e. 
Christ, hath taken it away? There 
is a double change in this clause: (1) 
The participles (yapicduevos, e&adei- 
was) are replaced by a finite verb. 
(2) The aorists (cuvetworoinaer, xa- 
piodpevos, e€adeivas) are replaced by 
a perfect, The substitution of jpev 
for jpxev in some copies betrays a 
consciousness on the part of the scribes 
of the dislocation produced by the 
new tense. As a new subject, o 
Xpiotds, must be introduced some- 
where (see the note on ver. 13), the 
severance thus created suggests this 
as the best point of transition. The 
perfect jpxer, ‘He hath removed it, 
is suggested by the feeling of relief 
and thanksgiving, which rises up in 
the Apostle’s mind at this point. For 
the strong expression aipew é« [rod] 
hégov, ‘to remove and put out of 
sight, comp. Lxx Is. lvii. 2, Epictet. 
iil. 3. 15, Plut. Mor. p. 519 D; so 2 
Thess. ii. 7 &« pécov yéynrat. 

mpoondaaas k.7.d.] ‘The abrogation 
was even more emphatic. Not only 
was the writing erased, but the do- 
cument itself was torn up and cast 
aside.” By mpoonddcas is meant that 
the law of ordinances was nailed to 
the cross, rent with Christ’s body, 
and destroyed with His death: see 
the notes on Gal. vi. 14 80 of [rod 


atavpov] éyot koopos (the world, the 
sphere of material ordinances) éorav- 
pera Kdyd xéou@, where the idea is 
the same. It has been supposed that 
in some cities the abrogation of a 
decree was signified by running a 
nail through it and hanging it up in 
public. The image would thus gain 
force, but there is no distinct evi- 
dence of such a custom. 

15. admexdvoduevos «.t.r.] This 
word appears not to occur at all be- 
fore St Paul, and rarely if ever after 
his time, except in writers who may 
be supposed to have his language be- 
fore them; e.g. Hippol. Haer. i. 24 
arekdvoduevov TO capa 6 TEpPLKELTat. 
In Joseph. Ant. vi. 14. 2 amexdds is 
only a variation for perexdds which 
seems to be the correct reading. The 
word also appears in some texts of 
Babrius Fad. xviii. 3, but it is merely 
a conjectural emendation. Thus the 
occurrence of amexdveoOa here and in 
iii. 9, and of dméxdvors above in ver. 11, 
is remarkable; and the choice of an 
unusual, if not a wholly new, word 
must have been prompted by the de- 
sire to emphasize the completeness of 
the action. The force of the double 
compound may be inferred from a pas- 
sage of Lysias, where the two words 
drodvecOa and éxdvecba occur toge- 
ther; ¢c. Theomn. i. 10 (p. 117) ¢ga- 
okay Goimariov drodediadat # Tov xiTw- 
viokoy éexdedvcOar. Here however the 
sense of dmexdvoduevos is difficult. 
The meaning generally assigned to it, 
‘having spoiled, stripped of their 
arms,’ disregards the middle voice. 
St Jerome is chiefly responsible for 
this common error of interpretation: 
for in place of the Old Latin ‘exuens 
se, which was grammatically correct, 
he substituted ‘exspolians’ in his re- 
vised version. In his interpretation 
however he was anticipated by the 
commentator Hilary, who read ‘exu- 
ens’ for ‘exuens se’ in his text. Dis- 
carding this sense, as inconsistent with 
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the voice, we have the choice of two 
interpretations, 

(1) The common interpretation of 
the Latin fathers, ‘putting off the 
body,’ thus separating dmexdvadpuevos 
from ras dpxas «.7.A. and understand- 
ing rv odpxa OY To odpa With it; comp. 
2 Cor. v. 3 évdvcduevor. So Novat. de 
Trin. 16 ‘exutus carnem’; Ambros. 
Expos. Luc. vy. § 107 (1. p. 1381) ‘ex- 
uens sé carnem,’ comp. de Fid. iii. 
2 (1. p. 499); Hilar. de Trin. i. 13 
(IL p. 10) ‘exutus carnem’ (comp. ix. 
10, p. 265), x. 48 (p. 355) ‘spolians 
se carne’ (comp. ix. II, p. 266); Au- 
gustin. Hpist. 149 (I. p. 513) ‘exuens 
se carne,’ etc. This appears to have 
been the sense adopted much earlier 
in a Docetic work quoted by Hippol. 
Haer. viii. 10 Wox7 éxeivn ev TO oodpare 
Tpadeioa, dmexdvoapern TO copa kal 
mpoonrecaca mpos TO EvAov Kai Optap- 
Bevoaoa k.t-A. It is so paraphrased 
likewise in the Peshito Syriac and the 
Gothic. The reading dmrexdvodpevos 
THY oapka kal Tas e€ovoias (omitting 
tas dpxas xat), found in some an- 
cient authorities, must be a corrup- 
tion from an earlier text, which had 
inserted the gloss rjv oadpxa after 
amexOvoduevos, While retaining ras 
apxas xai, and which seems to have 
been in the hands of some of the La- 
tin fathers already quoted. This in- 
terpretation has been connected with 
a common metaphorical use of dzo- 
dvecOa, signifying ‘to strip’ and so 
“to prepare for a contest’; e.g. Plut. 
Mor. 811 E mpos macay amodvdpevor 
Ty moXitikny mpakw, Diod. Sic. ii. 29 
emt pitocodpiay amoduvtres. The seri- 
ous objection to this rendering is, that 
it introduces an isolated metaphor 
which is not explained or suggested 
by anything in the context. 

(2) The common interpretation of 
the Greek fathers; ‘ having stripped 
off and put away the powers of evil,’ 
making amexdvoduevos govern tas dp- 
xas x.7.A. So Chrysostom, Severianus, 
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Tas €€ovTias ederypari- 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Theodo- 
ret. This also appears to have been 
the interpretation of Origen, in Matt. 
xii. § 25 (ur. p. 544), 2b. § 40 (p. 560), 
in Ioann. Vi. § 37 (Iv. p. 155), 1b. XX. 
§ 29 (p. 356), though his language is 
not explicit, and though his transla- 
tors, e.g. in Libr. Tes. Hom. vii. § 3 
(II. p. 413), make him say otherwise. 
The meaning then will be as follows. 
Christ took upon Himself our human 
nature with allits temptations (Heb. iv. 
15). The powers of evil gathered about 
Him. Again and again they assailed 
Him; but each fresh assault ended 
in a new defeat. In the wilderness 
He was tempted by Satan ; but Satan 
retired for the time baffled and 
defeated (Luke iv. 13 dméorn am 
avtovu dypt kapov). Through the 
voice of His chief disciple the temp- 
tation was renewed, and He was 
entreated to decline His appointed 
sufferings and déath. Satan was 
again driven off (Matt. xvi. 23 dmaye 
Oriow pov, Satava, cxavdadrov ef eo : 
comp. Matt. vili.31). Then the last 
hour came. This was the great crisis 
of all, when ‘the power of darkness’ 
made itself felt (Luke xxii. 53 7 ¢£0v- 
ola Tov oKoTous ; See abovei.13), when 
the prince of the world asserted his 
tyranny (Joh. xii. 31 6 dpyav rod 
koopov). The final act in the conflict 
began with the agony of Gethsemane; 
it ended with the cross of Calvary. 
The victory was complete. The enemy 
of man was defeated. The powers of 
evil, which had clung like a Nessus 
robe about His humanity, were torn 
off and cast aside for ever. And the 
victory of mankind is involved in the 
victory of Christ. In His cross we 
too are divested of the poisonous 
clinging garments of temptation and 
sin and death; 16 dmoOécda rhv 
Oyvnrornta, says Thevdore, qv vmép ris 
kowns adeihev evepyecias, aredvcaro 
kaxeivov (1.0. Tév dytixeévov Suvd- 
prov) Ty avdevreiay rep ékéxpnvro 
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xa@ jpov. For the image of the gar- 
ments comp. Is. lxiv. 6, but especially 
Zech. iii. 1 sq.,‘ And he showed me 
Joshua the high-priest standing be- 
fore the angel of the Lord and Satan 
standing at his right hand to resist 
him. And the Lord said unto Satan, 
The Lord rebuke thee, O Satan... 
Now Joshua was clothed with filthy 
garments... And He answered and 
spake unto those that stood before 
Him, saying, Take away the filthy gar- 
ments from him. And unto him He 
said, Behold, J have caused thine ini- 
quity to pass from thee’ In this 
prophetic passage the image is used 
of His type and namesake, the Jesus 
of the Restoration, not in his own 
person, but as the high-priest and re- 
presentative of a guilty but cleansed 
and forgiven people, with whom he is 
identified. For the metaphor of dzex- 
Svoduevos more especially, see Philo 
Quod det. pvt. ins. 13 (I. p. 199) é€ava- 
aravres O€ Kal Sueperodpevor Tas évréy- 
vous avTay mepimdoKas evpapas € Kd v- 
oopeOa, where the image in the con- 
text is that of a wrestling bout. 

This interpretation is grammatical; 
it accords with St Paul’s teaching; and 
itis commended by the parallel uses of 
the substantive in ver. 11 €v 1H dzrek- 
dvoertod odpatosThs capxos,and of the 
verb in iii. 9 daexdvoduevor tov madatov 
avOpwrov k.7.d. The dréxdvors accom- 
plished in us when we are baptized into 
Hisdeath is a counterpart to the dméx- 
dvors which He accomplished by His 
death. With Him indeed it was only 
the temptation, with us it is the sin 
as well as temptation; but otherwise 
the parallel is complete. In both 
cases it is a divestiture of the powers 
of evil, a liberation from the dominion 
of the flesh. On the other hand the 
common explanation ‘ spoiling ’ is not 
less a violation of St Paul’s usage 
(iii. 9) than of grammatical rule. 

ras apyas k.7..] What powers are 
especially meant here will appear from 


Hphes. vi. 12 mpos tas dpxds, mpos ras 
efovcias, mpos Tovs KocpoKpatopas Tod 
OKOTOUS TOUTOV, Tpos TA TVEUPATLKA THS 
movnpias x.t.A. See the note oni, 16. 

edevryparicev] ‘displayed, as a vic- 
tor displays his captives or trophies in 
a triumphal procession: Hor. Epist. 
1.17. 33 ‘ captos ostendere civibus hos- 
tes” The word is extremely rare; 
Matt. i. 19 wy Orv adtjy Seryparioas 
(where it ought probably to be read 
for the more common word sapadevy- 
parica:), Act. Paul. et Petr. 33 eye 
mpos Tov Aaov iva pn pdvoy ard THs TOU 
Sinevos ararns piywow adda Kat Sevy- 
paricovow avrov. Nowhere does the 
word convey the idea of ‘ making an 
example’ (rapadevyparioa) but signi- 
fies simply ‘to display, publish, pro- 
claim.’ In the context of the last 
passage we have as the consequence, 
Gore wavras Tovs evhaBeis dvdpas Boe- 
AUrrecOar Vipeva rov payor kai dvdctov 
avrov katrayyéAd evr, Le. to proclaim 
his impieties. The substantive occurs 
on the Rosetta stone 1. 30 (Boeckh 
C. I. 4697) trav cuvrereXeopévwy ra 
mpos Tov Sevypariopov Suadopa. 

ev mappnaia] ‘ boldly,’ not ‘ publicly.’ 

S$ mappnoia is ‘unreservedness, plain- 
ness of speech’ (xav-pyaia, its opposite 
being dppyoia ‘silence’), so while 
applied still to language, it may be 
opposed either (1) to ‘fear,’ as John 
vil. 13, Acts iv. 29, or (2) to ‘am- 
biguity, reserve,’ Joh. xi. 14, xvi. 
25,29; but ‘misgiving, apprehension’ 
in some form or other seems to be 
always the correlative idea. Hence, 
when it is transferred from words to 
actions, it appears always to retain 
the idea of ‘ confidence, boldness’; e.g. 
1 Mace. iv. 18 AnWere ra oKdAa pera 
mappnotas, Test. cit Patr. Rub. 4 ovk 
eixov Tappnoiay arevioat els mpoowmoy 
*lakoB, Jos. Ant. ix. 10. 4vm aicyvms 
Te TOU GupBeBnkoTos Sewwov Kai TOU p7- 
kér at mappnoiay eivat. The idea of 
publicity may sometimes be connected 
with the word as a secondary notion, 
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e.g. in Joh. vii. 4, where ev mappnoia 
eivac ‘to assume a bold attitude’ is 
opposed to év xpumr@ moreiv (comp. 
xviii. 20); but it does not displace the 
primary sense. 

OptapBevoas] ‘leading them in tri- 
umph, the same metaphor asin 2 Cor. 
ii. 14. 7@ wavrore OpiayBevovre nyas ev 
T@ Xptor@ «7... where it is wrongly 
translated in the A.Y. ‘ causeth us to 
triumph.’ Here however it is the de- 
feated powers of evil, there the sub- 
jugated persons of men, who are led 
in public, chained to the triumphal 
car of Christ. This is the proper 
meaning and construction of Oprap- 
Bevery, as found elsewhere. This verb 
takes an accusative (1) of the person 
over whom the triumph is celebrated, 
eg. Plut. Vit. Arat. 54 rovroy Aipidtos 
eOprayBevoe, Thes. ce Rom. Comp. 4 
Bacircis €OpiauBevoe: (2) of the spoils 
exhibited in the triumph, e.g. Tatian 
c. Graec. 26 wavoacbe \oyous adXortpi- 
ous OptapBevovtes Kal, ome 6 KOAOLOS, 
ovK idlois emikoopovpevoe mrepois: (3) 
more rarely of the substance of the 
triumph, e.g. Vit. Camill. 30 0 dé 
Kapiddos ¢OpidpBevoe...rov arohwAvias 
cotipa marpioos yevopevor, i.e. ‘in the 
character of his country’s saviour.’ 
The passive OptapBeverOar is ‘to beled 
in triumph,’ ‘to be triumphed over,’ 
eg. Vit. C. Marc. 35. So the Latins 
say ‘ triumphare aliquem’ and ‘trium- 
phari.’ 

év avt@] i.€. to oravp@: comp. 
Ephes. ii. 16 droxarahdaEn tots apudo- 
Tépous...d1a Tod otavpov. The violence 
of the metaphor is its justification. 
The paradox of the crucifixion is thus 
placed in the strongest light—triumph 
in helplessness and glory in shame. 
The conyict’s gibbet is the victor’s 
car. 

16—19. ‘Seeing then that the bond 
is cancelled, that the law of ordinances 
is repealed, beware of subjecting your- 
selves to its tyranny again. Suffer no 


man to call you to account in the 
matter of eating or drinking, or again 
of the observance of a festival or a 
new moon or a sabbath. These are 
only shadows thrown in advance, only 
types of things to come. The sub- 
stance, the reality, in every case be- 
longs to the Gospel of Christ. The 
prize is now fairly within your reach. 
Do not suffer yourselves to be robbed 
of it by any stratagem of the false 
teachers. Their religion is an off- 
cious humility which displays itself in 
the worship of angels. They make a 
parade of their visions, but they are 
following an empty phantom. They 
profess humility, but they are puffed 
up with their vaunted wisdom, which 
is after all only the mind of the flesh. 
Meanwhile they have substituted in- 
ferior spiritual agencies for the One 
true Mediator, the Eternal Word. 
Clinging to these lower intelligences, 
they have lost their hold of the Head; 
they have severed their connexion 
with Him, on whom the whole body 
depends; from whom it derives its 
vitality, and to whom it owes its unity, 
being supplied with nourishment and 
knit together in one by means of the 
several joints and attachments, so that 
it grows with a growth which comes 
from God Himself’ 

16 sq. The two main tendencies of 
the Colossian heresy are discernible 
in this warning (vv. 16—19), as they 
were in the previous statement (vy. 9 
—15). Here however the order is 
reversed. The practical error, an ex- 
cessive ritualism and ascetic rigour, 
is first dealt with (vv. 16, 17); the 
theological error, the interposition of 
angelic mediators, follows after (vy. 
18, 19). The first is the substitution 
of a shadow for the substance; the 
second is the preference of an inferior 
member to the head. The reversal of 
order is owing to the connexion of the 
paragraphs; the opening subject in 
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_ the second paragraph being a conti- 
nuation of the concluding subject in 
the first, by the figure called chiasm: 
comp. Gal. iy. 5. 

kpwvérw| not ‘condemn you, but 
‘take you to task’; as e.g. Rom. xiv. 
3.sq. The judgment may or may not 
end in an acquittal ; but in any case 
it is wrong, since these matters ought 
not to be taken as the basis of a judg- 
ment. 

ev Bpooe xkr.A.] ‘in eating and 
in drinking’; Rom. xiv. 17 o¥ ydp 
éorw 7 Bagireia Tov Geod Bpadars kal 
moots, GAA Sixatcocivn x.r.d., Heb. ix. 
10 émi Bpdpactw kat mopacw Kat d1a- 
Popors Barricpois, Sckardpara capkds, 
comp. 1 Cor. viii. 8 Bpdpa dé nuas ov 
mapaornce: TH Oem x.7.A. The first 
indication that the Mosaic distinctions 
of things clean and unclean should be 
abolished is given by our Lord Him- 
self: Mark vii. 14 sq. (the correct read- 
ing in ver. 19 being xa@api¢wy mdvra ra 
Bpépara). They were afterwards form- 
ally annulled by the vision which ap- 
peared to St Peter: Acts x. 11 sq. 
The ordinances of the Mosaic law 
applied almost exclusively to meats. 
It contained no prohibitions respect- 
ing drinks except in a very few cases; 
e.g. of the priests ministering in the 
tabernacle (Lev. x. 9), of liquids con- 
tained in unclean vessels etc. (Lev. 
xi. 34, 36), and of Nazarite vows 
(Num. vi. 3). These directions, taken 
in connexion with the rigid obser- 
vances which the later Jews had 
grafted on them (Matt. xxiii. 24), 
would be sufficient to explain the ex- 
pression, when applied to the Mosaic 
law by itself, as in Heb. l.c. The rigour 
of the Colossian false teachers how- 
ever, like that of their Jewish proto- 
types the Essenes, doubtless went far 
beyond the injunctions of the law. It 
is probable that they forbad wine and 
animal food altogether: see the intro- 
duction pp. 86, 104.sq. For allusions 


in St Paul to similar observances not 
required by the law, see Rom. xiv. 2 
0 0€ aobevay Adyava écOlet, Ver. 21 Kae 
Rov ro py hayeiv Kpéa pnd meiv olvoy 
kt.A., 1 Tim. iv. 2, 3 coAvdévrev...dre- 
x¢oOat Bpopdroy a 6 Ocds exticev K.T.A., 
Tit. i. 14 px) mpocéyovres...evrodais 
avOparwv...xdvra kabapa Tois Kabapois. 
The correct reading seems to be xa} 
ev rocet, thus connecting together the 
words between which there is a natu- 
ral affinity. Comp. Philo Vit, Moys. 
i. § 33 (IL p. 110) Seomoivais yaderais 
ouveCevypévov Bpdoe kal moe, Ign. 
Trall. 2 o3 yap Bpoparay kat moray 
elolv Sidkovot. 

ev peper| ‘in the matter of, etc.; 
comp. 2 Cor. iii. 10, ix. 3 &v TO pépec 
tour». The expression seems origi- 
nally to mean ‘in the division or cate- 
gory,’ and in classical writers most 
commonly occurs in connexion with 
such words as ribévat, roveto Oat, apib- 
pei, etc.: comp. Demosth. ¢. Aristocr. 
§ 148 dca...orpatidrns dv ev ohevdo- 
yntov kal Widod péper...eoTparevtat, i.e. 
‘in the capacity of” Hence it gets 
to signify more widely, as here, ‘with 
respect to,’ ‘by reason of’: comp. 
Philo Quod det. pot. ins. § 2 (1. p. 192) 
év pepe Adyou Tov mpokomTovTos KaTa 
Tov maTépa Kocpovvra, in Flacc. 20 
(IL. p. 542) doa ev péper xdpiros Kat do- 
peas €AaBov. But Alian V. ZH. viii. 3 
kpivovres Exactov €v TH peper ovov, 
quoted by the commentators, is a false 
parallel: for dovov is there governed 
by xpivovres and ev r@ péper Means ‘in 
his turn.’ 

éoprijs x.7.\.] The same three words 
occur together, as an exhaustive enu- 
meration of the sacred times among 
the Jews, in 1 Chron. xxiii. 31, 2 Chron, 
ii. 4, xxxi. 3, Ezek. xlv. 17, Hos. ii. is 
Justin Dial. 8, p. 226; comp. ls. i. 13, 
14. See also Gal. iv. 10 jyépas mapa- 
tnpeiabe Kai pijvas Kal Kaipovs Kal €- 
avrovs, where the first three words 
correspond to the three words used 
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here, though the order is reversed. 
The éopr7 here, like the xapoi there, 
refers chiefly to the annual festivals, 
the passover, pentecost, etc. The veo- 
pnvia here describes more precisely 
the monthly festival, which is there 
designated more vaguely as pies. 
The odSBara here gives by name the 
weekly holy-day, which is there indi- 
cated more generally by juépac. 

veounvias] See Num. xxviii. 11 sq. 
The forms veounvia and voupnvia seem 
to be used indifferently in the common 
dialect, though the latter is more 
common. In the Attic vovynvia alone 
was held to be correct; see Lobeck 
Phryn. p. 148. On the whole the 
preference should perhaps be given 
to veounvias here, as supported by 
some authorities which are generally 
trustworthy in matters of orthography, 
and as being the less usual form in 
itself. 

caBBdtwv)| ‘a sabbath-day, not, as 
the A. V., ‘sabbath days’; for the co- 
ordinated words é€oprijs, veounvias, are 
in the singular. The word offBara 
is derived from the Aramaic (as dis- 
tinguished from the Hebrew) form 
NnaY, and accordingly preserves the 
Aramaic termination in a. Hence it 
was naturally declined as a plural 
noun, ca8Bara, caBBarwyv. The gene- 
ral use of oa8Bara, when a single sab- 
bath-day was meant, will appear from 
such passages as Jos, Ant. i. I. I dyo- 
wey THY Npepay, MPowayopevorTes avTHY 
oaBBara, 2b. iii. 10. 1 éBdouny nuepay 
iris odBBara xadrcira, Plut. Mor. 
169 © “Iovdaioe caBBarwr dvtwv ev 
dyvaprros kabeCopevor, tb. 671 F ofuar dé 
Kat THY Tov caBBarev éopTiy py Tavta- 
macw ampoodiorvooy eivat, Hor. Sat. 
‘9. 69 ‘hodie tricesima sabbata.’ In 
the New Testament odBBara is only 
once used distinctly of more than a 
single day, and there the plurality of 
meaning is brought out by the at- 
tached numeral; Acts xvii. 2 é7i oaf- 
Sara rpia. 
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On the observance of days and sea- 
sons see again Gal. iv. 10, Rom. xiv. 
5, 6. A strong anti-Judaic view on the 
subject is expressed in the Zpist. ad 
Diogn. § 4. Origen c. Cels. viii. 21, 22, 
after referring to Thucyd. i. 70 pyre 
Eoptny GdXo Te nyetaOa %}) TO Ta Séoyra 
mpa&at, SAYS 0 réAeEtos, det €v Tos o- 
yous @y Kal Tois epyous Kai tois dtavor- 
pace TOU TH Poet Kupiov Adyov Ceod, 
dei €or avTov év Tals Tépats Kat det 
dyet kuptakds nuepas, and he then goes 
on to explain what is the rapackevn, 
the mdoya, the mevrnxoorn, of such a 
man. The observance of sacred times 
was an integral part of the old dispen- 
sation. Under the new they have 
ceased to have any value, except as a 
means to an end. The great principle 
that ‘the sabbath was made for man 
and not man for the sabbath, though 
underlying the Mosaic ordinances, 
was first distinctly pronounced by our 
Lord. The setting apart of special 
days for the service of God is a con- 
fession of our imperfect state, an 
avowal that we cannot or do not de- 
vote our whole time to Him. Sab- 
baths will then ultimately be super- 
seded, when our life becomes one 
eternal sabbath. Meanwhile the Apo- 
stle’s rebuke warns us against attri- 
buting to any holy days whatever a 
meaning and an importance which is 
alien to the spirit of the New Covenant. 
Bengel on the text writes, ‘Sabba- 
tum non laudatur, non imperatur; 
dominica memoratur, non praecipitur. 
Qui profundius in mundi negotiis hae- 
rent, his utilis et necessarius est dies 
definitus: qui semper sabbatizant, 
majori libertate gaudent.’ Yes: but 
these last are just they who will most 
scrupulously restrict their liberty, so 
a8 dmrporKorrot yiveo Oat, 

17. Two ideas are prominent in 
this image. (1) The contrast between 
the ordinances of the Law and the 
teaching of the Gospel, as the shadow 
and the substance respectively; Philo 
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de Conf. ling. 37 (I. p. 434) vouicavras 
Ta pev pyTa TOY xpnoper oKLds Twas 
adoavel Twpatwy eiva, Joseph. B. J. 
li, 2. 5 oxtdy airnodpevos Baotdelas 
is fpracev éavtre rd oSpa; comp. 
Philo in Flacc. 19 (11. p. 541) oxed mpay- 
pdrey dp’ Roav, ov mpdéypara. (2) The 
conception of the shadow as thrown 
before the substance (17 5€ oxida mporpé- 
XEt TOV odparTos, says a Greek commen- 
tator), so that the Law was a type and 
presage of the Gospel; Heb. x. 1 oxray 
Exav 6 vouos Trav peNovray dyabdy 
(comp. viii. 5). Thus it implies both 
the unsubsiantiality and the super- 
session of the Mosaic ritual. 

a] ‘which things, whether dis- 
tinctions of meats or observances of 
times. If the other reading 6 be ta- 
ken, it will refer to the preceding 
sentence generally, as if the antece- 
dent were ‘the whole system of ordi- 
nances.’ 

To 6€ copa x.7.A.] As the shadow 
belonged to Moses, so ‘the substance 
belonys to Christ’; i.e. the reality, 
the antitype, in each case is found in 
the Christian dispensation. Thus the 
passover typifies the atoning sacrifice; 
the unleavened bread, the purity and 
sincerity of the true believer; the 
pentecostal feast, the ingathering of 
the first fruits; the sabbath, the rest 
of God’s people; etc. 

18. The Christian’s career is the 
contest of the stadium (dpdpos, Acts 
xx. 24, 2 Tim. iv. 7); Christ is the 
umpire, the dispenser of the rewards 
(2 Tim. iv. 8); life eternal is the bay 
wreath, the victor’s prize (8paBeiov, 
I Oor. ix. 24, Phil. iii. 14). The Co- 
lossians were in a fair way to win this 
prize; they had entered the lists duly ; 
they were running bravely: but the 
false teachers, thrusting themselves in 
the way, attempted to trip them up 
or otherwise impede them in the race, 
and thus to rob them of their just 
reward. For the idea of xaraBpa- 
Beverw compare especially Gal. v. 7 


COL, 


é€rpéxere Kaas’ ris vas éevéxower 
K.T.A. 

xataBpaBevérw] ‘rob of the prize, 
the BpaBeiov’; comp. Demosth. Mid. 
p- 544 (one of the documents) émorrd- 
HeOa Stpdrwva vo MeWiov kataBpa- 
Bev@évra kal mapa mavra ra Sixaa 
aviuwbévra, which presents a close 
parallel to the use of xaraBpaGeveuw 
here. See also Eustath. on J. i. 403 sq. 
(Pp. 43) xaraBpaBever airov, ds hacw 
oi madavoi, ib. Opusc. 277, etc. The 
false teachers at Colossze are not re- 
garded as umpires nor as successful 
rivals, but simply as persons frustrat- 
ing those who otherwise would have 
won the prize. The word caraBpaBevew 
is wide enough to include such. The 
two compounds kataBpaBevew and ma- 
paBpaBevew (Plut. Mor. p. 535 © of 
mapaBpaBevovres ev tois dydar) only 
differ in this respect, that deprivationis 
the prominent idea in the former word 
and trickery in the latter. Jerome, 
Epist. exxi ad Algas, (1 p. 879), sets 
down this word, which he wrongly 
interprets ‘bravium accipiat adversum 
vos,’ as one of St Paul’s Cilicisms. 
The passages quoted (whether the 
document in the Midias be authentic 
or not) are sufficient to show that 
this statement is groundless. 

Odwv ev] ‘taking delight in, ‘ de- 
voting himself to” The expression 
is common in the Lxx, most frequently 
as a translation of “2 YSN, 1 Sam. 
xviii, 22, 2 Sam. xv. 26, 1 Kings x. 9, 
2 Chron. ix. 8, Ps. cxi. 1, exlvi. 10, 
but in one passage of “2 AY%, 
1 Chron. xxviii. 4. So too Test. xii 
Patr, Asher 1 édy ody 4 puxn 6¢An 
ev kad@. Comp. also 1 Mace. iv. 42 
OeAnras vduov, and see €dedobpnoxeia 
below. Against this construction no 
valid objection has been urged. Other- 
wise OéAwy is taken absolutely, and 
various senses have been assigned to 
it, such as ‘imperiously’ or ‘design- 
edly’ or ‘wilfully’ or ‘gladly, readily’; 
but these are either unsupported by 
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usage or inappropriate to the context. 
Leclere (ad doc.) and Bentley (Crit. 
Sacr. p. 59) conjectured 6dywv; Toup 
(Emend. in Suid. 1. p. 63) more plau- 
sibly <Addév; but the passages quoted 
show that no correction is needed. 

tarewoppoovyvn| Humility is a vice 
with heathen moralists, but a virtue 
with Christian Apostles; see the note 
on Phil. ii. 3. In this passage, which 
(with ver. 23) forms the sole exception 
to the general language of the Apo- 
stles, the divergence is rather appa- 
rent than real. The disparagement is 
in the accompaniments and not in the 
word itself. Humility, when it be- 
comes self-conscious, ceases to have 
any value; and self-consciousness at 
least, if not affectation, is implied by 
OéXwv év. Moreover the character of 
the rarewodpoovrn in this case is fur- 
ther defined as Opnokela Trav ayyédor, 
which was altogether a perversion of 
the truth. 

O@pnoxeia] This word is closely con- 
nected with the preceding by the vin- 
culum of the same preposition. There 
was an Officious parade of humility in 
selecting these lower beings as inter- 
cessors, rather than appealing di- 
rectly to the throne of grace. The 
word refers properly to the external 
rites of religion, and so gets to sig- 
nify an over-scrupulous devotion to 
external forms; as in Philo Quod det. 
pot. ins. 7 (I. Pp. 195) Opnoketay avri 
dovornTos nyovpevos, Plut. Vit. Alea. 
2 Soxet kat ro Opnokeverv dvoya Tats 
katakopots yeverOar kal weprépyors 
fepouvpyias: comp. Acts xxvi. 5, and 
see the well-known remarks of Cole- 
ridge on James i. 26, 27, in Aids to 
Reflection p. 14. In the Lxx @pn- 
oxevew, Opnoxeia, together occur four 
times (Wisd. xi. 16, xiv. 16, 18, 27), 
and in all these examples the refer- 
ence is to idolatrous or false worship. 
Indeed generally the usage of the 
word exhibits a tendency to a bad 
sense. 


trav ayy€dwy| For the angelology 
and the angelolatry of these Colossian 
false teachers, more especially in its 
connexion with Essene teaching, see 
the introduction, pp. 89 sq., IOI sq., 
110, 115 sq. For the prominence which 
was given to angelology in the specu- 
lations of the Jews generally, see the 
Preaching of Peter quoted in Clem. 
Alex. Strom. vi. 5 (p. 760) pndé xara 
‘TovOdaious o€Berbe, kal yap eékeivot... 
ouk émiotavra atpevovtes ayyéXots 
kal dpyayyéAors, Celsus in Orig. c. Cels. 
vy. 6 (I. p. 580) rperov ody rév "lovdalav 
Oavpatew akiov, ei Tov ev ovpavoy Kat 
Tovs ev tadE ayyédous cEeBovTL K.T.r., 
comp. 7b. i. 26 (p. 344). From Jews 
it naturally spread to Judaizing 
Christians; e.g. Clem. Hom. iii. 36 
dyyéAwy ovopata yvwpicey, Vill. 12 3q., 
Test. ati Patr. Levi 3 (quoted above 
on i, 16). The interest however ex- 
tended to more orthodox circles, as 
appears from the passage in Ignat. 
Trall. 5 pn od Sivapa ta emovpana 
yparvat ;...dvvayau voeivy ta émovpana 
kai tas tomolecias tas ayyeduxds Kal 
Tas gvoTacels TAs apyorTiKas K.T.A. (SE@ 
the note there). Of angelology among 
Gnostic sects see Iren. ii. 30. 6, ii. 32. 
5, Orig. c. Cels. vi. 30 sq. (1. p. 653), 
Clem. Alex. Hac. Theod. p. 970 3q., 
Pistis Sophia pp. 2, 19, 23, ete. 

& édpakev k.t.d.] literally ‘invading 
what he has seen, which is generally 
explained to mean ‘parading’ or ‘por- 
ing over his visions.’ For this sense of 
€uBarevewv, which takes either a geni- 
tive or a dative oran accusative, comp. 
Philo de Plant. Noe ii. 19 A. P. 341) 
ot mpoowrépe Xwpovvres Tov émory- 
pov Kal én mA €éov éuBarevorres avrais, 
2 Mace. il. 30 Tro prev éuBarevovres kat 
Tepi mavTwy TrovetoOat AOyoy Kat moAv- 
mpaypovely €v Tols Kata pépos. At a 
later date this sense becomes com- 
mon, e.g. Nemesius de Nat. Hom. 
p. 64 (ed. Matthvei) ovpavay éuBaredvec 
TH Oewpia. In Xen. Symp. iv. 27 ev 
TO adT@ BiBrio aporepor euBareveré 
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tt, the reading may be doubtful. But 
though @ éopaxev singly might mean 
‘his visions,’ and é¢yBarevov ‘ busying 
himself with, the combination ‘ inva- 
ding what he has seen, thus inter- 
preted, is so harsh and incongruous 
as to be hardly possible; and there 
was perhaps some corruption in the 
text prior to all existing authorities 
(see the note on Phil. ii. 1 for a par- 
allel case). Did the Apostle write 
édpa (or aldpa) keveuBarevor ? In this 
case the existing text AEWPAKENEM 
BaTeY@Nn might be explained partly 
by an attempt to correct the form 
éépa into alwpa or conversely, and 
partly by the perplexity of transcribers 
when confronted with such unusual 
words. This reading had suggested 
itself to me independently without 
the knowledge that, so far as regards 
the latter word, it had been antici- 
pated by others in the conjecture 4 
édpa (or & édpakerv) keveuBarevov. The 
word xeveuBareivy ‘to walk on empti- 
ness, ‘to tread the air’ and so meta- 
phorically (like depoBareiv, aidepoBa- 
teiv, aidepeuBareiv, etc.) ‘to indulge in 
yain speculations,’ is not an uncommon 
word. For its metaphorical sense espe- 
cially see Plut. Wor. p. 336 F ovrws épép- 
Berto xevepBarovy Kat opaddopevoy ir 
avapxias 76 péyebos avrijs, Basil. Op. 
I. p. 135 Tov vovv...uvpia mdavnbévra 
kal moAAa KevepBatnoavra K.7.r., id. I. 
P- 596 cod dé py KeveuBareirw 6 vods, 
Synes. de Insomn. p. 156 ovre yap xe- 
veuBatouvtas Tovs oyous eEnveyKay. 
Though the precise form kevepBareveww 
does not occur, yet it is unobjection- 
able in itself. For the other word 
which I have ventured to suggest, 
€épa or aidpa, see Philo de Soman. ii. 6 
(I. p. 665) drotudhovpevos im ai- 
dpas ppevdr kai kevod huvonparos, tb. 
$9 (p. 667) ryv en’ aidpas hopoupé- 
yyy kevnw Sofav, Quod Deus immut. 
§ 36 (1. p. 298) domep én aidpas ti 
vos Wevdods kal dBeBaiov dons popet- 
oOa: cata Kxevovd Baivovra. The 


first and last passages more especially 
present striking parallels, and show 
how germane to St Paul’s subject 
these ideas of ‘suspension or ba- 
lancing in the air’ (éépa or aidpa) 
and ‘treading the void’ (keveuBareverv) 
would be, as expressing at once the 
spiritual pride and the emptiness of 
these speculative mystics; see also de 
Somm. ii. 2 (p. 661) €udaiverac Kai rd 
ms kevits dSoéns, ep nv, os ed appa, 
dia rd Kovgoy dvaBaiver, puod- 
pevos kal peréwpoy nopnkos éavror. 
The substantive, édpa or aidpa, is used 
sometimes of the instrument for sus- 
pending, sometimes of the position of 
suspension. In this last sense it de- 
scribes the poising of a bird, the float- 
ing of a boat on the waters, the ba- 
lancing on a rope, and thelike. Hence 
its expressiveness when used as a me- 
taphor. 

In the received text a negative is 
inserted, @ jy é@paxev éuBarevor, 
This gives a very adequate sense ‘in- 
truding into those things which he 
has not seen’; od yap eidev ayyédous, 
says Chrysostom, cai otrw didkerrar os 
idov: comp. Hzek. xiii. 3 oval rots mpo- 
hyrevovow dro capdias aitay Kal rd 
kaOodov pn Brérovow. But, though 
the difficulty is thus overcome, this 
cannot be regarded as the original 
reading of the text, the authorities 
showing that the negative was an after 
insertion. See the detached note on 
various readings, 

For the form édpaxev, which is bet- 
ter supported here than éwpaxev, see 
the note on ii. 1. 

eixn huatovpevos | ‘ vainly puffed up,’ 
Their profession of humility was a 
cloke for excessive pride: for, as 
St Paul says elsewhere (1 Cor. viii. 
1), yvdous @uowoi. It may be ques- 
tioned whether eix7 should be con- 
nected with the preceding or the fol- 
lowing words. Its usual position in 
St Paul, before the words which it 
qualifies (Rom. xiii. 4, 1 Cor. xv. 2, 
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Gal. iv. 11; there is an exceptional 
reason for the exceptional position in 
Gal. iii. 4), points to the latter con- 
struction. 

Tov voos KTA.] ‘the mind of his 
flesh, i.e. unenlightened by the Spirit ; 
comp. Rom. viii. 7 ro povnpa tis 
capkos. It would seem that the 
Apostle is here taking up some watch- 
word of the false teachers. They 
doubtless boasted that they were di- 
rected v6 Tov voos. Yes, he answers, 
but it is 6 vois THs capKxos Ypay. Com- 
pare Rey. ii. 24, where the favourite 
Gnostic boast ywaokew ta Babéa is 
characterized by the addition of rod 
Zarava (see Galatians p. 298, note 3). 
Comp. August. Conf. x. 67 ‘Quem 
invenirem qui me reconciliaret tibi? 
Ambiendum mihi fuit ad angelos? 
Qua prece? quibus sacramentis? 
Multi conantes ad te redire, neque 
per se ipsos valentes, sicut audio, ten- 
tayerunt haec et inciderunt in deside- 
rium curiosarum visionum et digni 
habiti sunt illusionibus. Elati enim 
te quaerebant doctrinae fastu, etc’ 

19. ov xparov] ‘not holding fast.’ 
This is the most common construction 
and meaning of xpareiy in the New 
Testament; eg. Mark vii. 8 dgpévres 
Thy é€vtoAjy Tov Ocod KpaTeiTe THY 
mapadoow tay avOparay; comp. Cant. 
iii. 4 evpoy ov nyamnoey 7 Wuxn pov, 
expatnoa avrov kal ovK ddyKka avrov. 

thy kepadny| ‘the Head’ regarded 
as a title, so that a person is at once 
suggested, and the relative which 
follows is masculine, é€ 0d; comp. the 
parallel passage, Ephes. iv. 16 6s éoru 
4 kepadrn, Xpiotos €& ob may TO cépua 
«7.A. The supplication and worship 
of angels is a substitution of inferior 
members for the Head, which is the 
only source of spiritual life and energy. 
See the introduction pp. 34, 76, 99 
8q., 113 sq. 

dua trav addy «.t.r.] ‘through the 
junctures and ligaments.’ Galen, when 
describing the structure of the human 


frame, more than once specifies the 
elements of union as twofold: the 
body owes its compactness partly to 
the articulation, partly to the attach- 
ment; e.g. Op. UW. p. 734 (ed. Kiihn) 
gate S€ 6 Tpomos THs cuvOécews aiTov 
Oirros Kara yévos, o pev erepos Kata 
dpOpoy, 6 dé érepos kata supper. 
Similarly, though with a more general 
reference, Aristotle speaks of two 
kinds of union, which he describes 
as apn ‘contact’? and avudvors 
‘cohesion’ respectively ; Metaph. iv. 4 
(p. 1014) duaéper O€ Vp phvars pas’ 
évOa pev yap ovbeyv mapa thy ary erepor 
dvaykn etvat, ev dé Tols cuumepuKoou 
éoti te év TO a’To ev ayo Oo Trotet 
aytt tov dntecOar cupmedukévar Kat 
eivat év x.7.d., Phys. Ausc. iv. 6 (p. 
213) rovtos apn eotw' oatpdvors dé, 
dtav Gudw evep'yeia ev yevwvtat (comp. 
ab. V. 3, p. 227), Metaph. x. 3 (p. 1071) 
dca eoriv apy kal py cuppice. The 
relation of contiguous surfaces and 
the connexion of different parts to- 
gether effect structural unity. This 
same distinction appears in the A- 
postle’s language here. Contact and 
attachment are the primary ideas in 
apai and ovvdeopor respectively. 

Of the function of apy, ‘contact,’ in 
physiology (aepi apis rhs ev Trois puat- 
kois) Aristotle speaks at some length 
in one passage, de Gen. et Corr. i. 6 
(p. 322 sq.). It may be mentioned, 
as illustrating St Paul’s image, that 
Aristotle in this passage lays great 
stress on the mutual sympathy and 
influence of the parts in contact, de- 
scribing them as wa@nrika kal mounrixa 
and as kuvytiKa kal Kuyra vm aGdAnhov. 
Elsewhere, like St Paul here, he uses 
the plural ai agai; de Caelo i. 11 (p. 
280) ro dvev POopas ore pév bv dre Se 
p) Ov, oloy ras adas, drt dvev Tov Pbei- 
peaOat mpotepor ovcat Vorepor ovk eiaiv, 
de Gen. et Corr. i. 8 (p. 326) odre yap 
cata Tas adas evdéyerar Sudva dua 
tov dwahavay ovre did tTdv mopar, ib. 
$9 (p. 327) ef yap ScaxpiveoOar Sdvarac 
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kata Tas adds, woTep faci tives, Kav 
pnro 7 Sinpnpévoy, ~xrae Sinpynpévor* 
duvarov yap SvarpeOjvac: comp. [ Plat.] 
Axioch. p. 365 A ovveideypevoy ras 
adas kal TO oopate poparéoy. It is 
quite clear from these passages of 
Aristotle, more especially from the 
distinction of dai and rope, that ai 
agai are the joinings, the junctures. 
When applied to the human body 
they would be ‘joints, provided that 
we use the word accurately of the re- 
lations between contiguous limbs, and 
not loosely (as it is often used) of the 
parts of the limbs themselves in the 
neighbourhood of the contact. Hip- 
pocrates indeed used d¢ai as a physio- 
logical term in a different sense, em- 
ploying it as a synonyme for dupara 
i.e. the fasciculi of muscles (see Galen 
Op. x1x. p. 87), but this use was quite 
exceptional und can have no place 
here. Thus ai ddai will be almost a 
synonyme for ra dp@pa, differing how- 
ever (1) as being more wide and com- 
prehensive, and (2) as not emphasizing 
so strongly the adaptation of the 
contiguous parts. 

The considerations just urged seem 
decisive as to the meaning of the 
word. Some eminent modern critics 
however explain ai adpai to be ‘the 
senses,’ following Theodoret on Ephes. 
iv. 16 ddjy dé tH alcOnow mpoonyo- 
pevoev, emerdr) Kal avtTn pia TOY TévTeE 
aia Onaewyv, Kal dd Tov pépous TO may 
odvopace. St Chrysostom had led the 
way to this interpretation, though his 
language is less explicit than Theo- 
doret’s. ‘lo such a meaning how- 
ever there are fatal objections. (1) 
This sense of agdy is wholly unsup- 
ported. It is true that touch lies at 
the root of all sensations, and that 
this fact was recognised by ancient 
physiologists: e.g. Aristot. de Anim. 
i. 13 (p. 435) dvev pev yap apis ovde- 
play evdéxerat ddAny aicOnow éxew. But 
here the connexion ends; and unless 
more cogent examples not hitherto ad- 


ducedare forthcoming, we are justified 
in saying that ai dfai could no more 
be used for ai aic@nces, than in 
English ‘ the touches’ could be taken 
as a synonyme for ‘the senses.’ (2) The 
image would be seriously marred by 
such a meaning. The ddai and ody 
decor would no longer be an ex- 
haustive description of the elements 
of union in the anatomical structure ; 
the conjunction of things so incon- 
gruous under the vinculum of the 
same article and preposition, 514 réy 
apev kal ovrdécpev, would be un- 
natural; and the intrusion of the 
‘senses’ would be out of place, where 
the result specified is the supply of 
nourishment (émyopyyovmevov) and the 
compacting of the parts (cuvBiBats- 
pevov). (3) All the oldest versions, the 
Latin, the Syriac, and the Memphitic, 
explain it otherwise, so as to refer in 
soine way to the connexion of the 
parts of the body; eg. in the Old 
Latin it is rendered neaus here and 
Jjunctura in Ephes. iv. 16, 

avvdecpar] ‘bands, ‘ligaments. The 
Greek cvvdecpos, like the English ‘ liga- 
ment,’ hasageneral andaspecial sense. 
Inits general and comprehensive mean- 
ing it denotes any of the connecting 
bands which strap the body together, 
such as muscles or tendons or liga- 
ments properly so called; in its special 
and restricted use it is a ‘ligament’ 
in the technical sense; comp. Galen 
Op. Iv. p. 369 ovvderpos yap éeoriy, 6 
yody idias, ov Kowds dvopatopevos, G- 
pa veuvpades €€ odoTod peév oppopevoy 
mavtws Starrepukos Oe 7) eis oorouy fp eis 
pov. Of the ovvdecuo or ligaments 
properly so called Galen describes at 
length the several functions and uses, 
more especially as binding and holding 
together the SsapOpecers; Op. I. 236, 
Il. 268, 739, UI. 149, Iv. 2, etc., comp. 
Tim. Locr. de An. Mund. p. 557 ovv- 
d€opors qoTrav kivaow ToLs vevpots 
cuvawe ta apOpa (Opusc. Mythol. ete. 
ed. Gale). In our text indeed ov» 
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decor must be taken in its compre- 
hensive sense; but the relation of the 
adai to the cdrSeopo in St Paul still 
remains the same as that of the dcap- 
Opdcers to the otvdecpor in Galen. 

emixopnyoupevoy «.7.r.] The two func- 
tions performed by the agai and ovp- 
decuoe are first the supply of nutri- 
ment etc. (émxopyyovpevov), and se- 
condly the compacting of the frame 
(cvvBiBatopevov). In other words 
they are the communication of life 
and energy, and the preservation of 
unity and order. The sowzce of all (€& 
ov) is Christ Himself the Head; but 
the channels of communication (dia 
Toy «.7.A.) are the different members 
of His body, in their relation one to 
another. For emvyopnyovpevoy ‘bounti- 
fully furnished’ see the note on Gal. 
iii. 5. Somewhat similarly Aristotle 
speaks of cama kd\\totra mepuxods Kal 
KEXopnynevov, Pol. iv. 1 (p. 1288). 
For examples of xopyyia applied to 
functions of the bodily organs, see 
Galen. Op. mI. p. 617 év rais elomvoais 
xopnyla Wuxpas mrovornros, Alex. Probl. 
i. 81 ro mieiotoy Tis Tpophs eEvdapov- 
flevoyv xopnyetrar mpos yeveowy Tod Ta- 
Gos. For cvvBiBaouevor, ‘ joined to- 
gether, compacted,’ see the note on 
ii. 2. In the parallel passage, Ephes, 
iv. 16, this part of the image is more 
distinctly emphasized, cvvappodoyovpe- 
voy kat cvvBuBaConevov. The difference 
corresponds to the different aims of 
the two epistles. In the Colossian 
letter the vital connexion with the 
Head is the main theme; in the 
Ephesian, theunity in diversity among 
the members. 

avéer thy avEnow x«.t.d.] By the two- 
fold means of contact and attach- 
ment nutriment has been diffused and 
structural unity has been attained, 
but these are not the ultimate result ; 
they are only intermediate processes ; 
the end is growth. Comp. Arist. 
Metaph. iv. 4(p. 1014) av En ou éxer& 
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vat...d.apeper dé cvudvors ads, where 
growth is attributed to the same two 
physiological conditions as here. 

tov Geov] ie. ‘which partakes of 
God, which belongs to God, which 
has its abode in God” Thus the finite 
is truly united with the Infinite; the 
end which the false teachers strove 
in vain to compass is attained; the 
Gospel vindicates itself as the true 
theanthropism, after which the human 
heart is yearning and the human in- 
tellect is feeling. See above, p. 115 
sq. With this conclusion of the sen- 
tence contrast the parallel passage 
Ephes. iv. 16 rny avénow rod oadparos 
Tovettar eis olxodopuny €avtTod ev 
dyanrn, where again the different 
endings are determined by the dif- 
ferent motives of the two epistles. 

The discoveries of modern physi- 
ology have invested the Apostle’s 
language with far greater distinctness 
and force than it- can have worn to 
his own contemporaries. Any expo- 
sition of the nervous system more 
especially reads like a commentary on 
his image of the relations between the 
body and the head. At every turn 
we meet with some fresh illustration 
which kindles it with a flood of light. 
The volition communicated from the 
brain to the limbs, the sensations of 
the extremities telegraphed back to 
the brain, the absolute mutual sym- 
pathy between the head and the 
members, the instantaneous paralysis 
ensuing on the interruption of con- 
tinuity, all these add to the com- 
pleteness and life of the image. But 
the following passages will show how 
even ancient scientific speculation was 
feeling after those physiological truths 
which the image involves; Hippocr. 
de Morb. Sacr. p. 309 (ed. Foese) cara 
Tavta vopitm tov eyKkedadov Svvapuy 
mreiotny Exew ev TO avOpdrr@...oi S€ 
dpOarpol Kal ta ovata kal 7 yAeooa 
kal al yeipes Kal of modes, ota Gv O eyKe- 
adros yiweoKy, Tovadta vanpeTodvor... 
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és Oc THY oUveoW 6 eyKepandos eat Oo 
duayyéhrov...dc0re ynpi tov eyxepadov 
elvat TOV éppnvevorra mY ovvEerly, ai Oe 
ppéves Grws Svopa exovar TH ‘TUX 
KextTnpevov...reyouar O€ Tives ws Ppove- 
omev TH Kapdin Kal TO Gy@pLEvoV TOUTO 
éore kai TO ppovri¢oy’ ro dé odx ovTas 
éxet...THs...ppovnovos ovderepm péreo- 
Ti aA mavtay Toutéwy Oo eyKxépados 
airids €oTw...mpatos aicOdverar o &y- 
Kéados Tav é€v TH Twpate EvedvTwY 
(where the theory is mixed up with 
some curious physiological specula- 
tions), Galen. Op. I. 235 avros Se 6 
éyxéados Ore pev dpyf) Tots vevpors 
draot ths Svvdpeds eotw, evapyos 
euadopev...motepov S€ ws avtos Tots 
vevpois, oT exelvm madw €repov Te 
popiov émuméumer, } myn tes adrav 
éotiv, ér ddndov, tb. Iv. p. 11 apxn pev 
yap abraéy (i.e. Trav vedpwv) 6 eyxepadds 
€or, kal Ta abn els adTov pépet, oioy 
eis Gpoupay twa THs NoyoteKHs Yux7s* 
ekpuows & évrevOev, oiov mpépvou Twos 
eis dévdpov dynxovros péya, 6 vwTvatos 
€ort pvedds...cvuray 8 ovT@® TO OGpa 
peradapBdver OC avtay mportyns pev Kal 
pdAvora Kuwyioews, emi tadty 8 aicOn- 
gews, XIV. p. 313 adrn yap (i.e 7 
kebadn) kaOdrep Tis akporoXis eore TOU 
oodparos Kal TOY TYyAwTaTwY Kal avay- 
Katordtey avOparos aicOnoewy oiknty- 
pwov. Plato had made the head the 
central organ of the reason (Zim. 69 
sq.: see Grote’s Plato m1. pp. 272, 
287, Aristotle I. p. 179 8q.), if in- 
deed the speculations of the Timzeus 
may be regarded as giving his serious 
physiological views; but he had postu- 
lated other centres of the emotions 
and the appetites, the heart and the 
abdomen. Aristotle, while rightly re- 
fusing to localise the mind as mind, 
had taken a retrograde step physio- 
logically, when he transferred the 
centre of sensation from the brain to 
the heart; e.g. de Part. Anim. ii. 10 
(p. 656). Galen, criticizing his pre- 
decessors, says of Aristotle d7\ds ears 
KaTeyvoKes pev avtod (i.e. Tov eyxeda- 


Rov) TeAgav axpnotiav, pavepas & dpo- 
Aoyeiv aidovpevos (Op. 111. p. 625). The 
Stoics however (Zyvev Kai Xpdoumos 
Gua T@ oerép@ Xop@ ravti) Were even 
worse offenders ; and in reply to them 
more especially Galen elsewhere dis- 
cusses the question worepoy éyxepados 
} kapdia thy apxny eye, Op. V. p. 213 
sq. Bearing in mind all this diversity 
of opinion among ancient physiologists, 
we cannot fail to be struck in the 
text not only with the correctness of 
the image but also with the propriety 
of the terms; and we are forcibly 
reminded that among the Apostle’s 
most intimate companions at this time 
was one whom he calls ‘the beloved 
physician’ (iv. 14). 

20—23. ‘You died with Christ to 
your old life. All mundane relations 
have ceased for you. Why then do 
you—you who have attained your 
spiritual manhood—submit still to 
the rudimentary discipline of children} 
Why do you—you who are citizens of 
heaven—bow your necks afresh to 
the tyranny of material ordinances, as 
though you were still living in the 
world ? It is the same old story again ; 
the same round of hard, meaningless, 
vexatious prohibitions, ‘ Handle not,’ 
‘Taste not,’ ‘Touch not.” What folly! 
When all these things—these meats 
and drinks and the like—are earthly, 
perishable, wholly trivial and unim- 
portant! They are used, and there 
is an end of them. What is this, but 
to draw down upon yourselves the 
denunciations uttered by the prophet 
of old? What is this but to abandon 
God’s word for precepts which are 
issued by human authority and incul- 
cated by human teachers? All such 
things have a show of wisdom, I grant. 
There is an officious parade of re- 
ligious devotion, an eager affectation 
of humility ; there is a stern ascetic 
rigour, which ill-treats the body : but 
there is nothing of any real value 
to check indulgence of the flesh.’ 
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20. From the theological tenets of 
the false teachers the Apostle turns 
to the ethical—from the objects of 
their worship to the principles of 
their conduct. The baptism into 
Christ, he argues, is death to the 
world. The Christian has passed 
away to another sphere of existence. 
Mundane ordinances have ceased to 
have any value for him, because his 
mundane life has ended. They be- 
long to the category of the perishable; 
he has been translated to the region 
of the eternal. It is therefore a denial 
of his Christianity to subject himself 
again to their tyranny, to return once 
more to the dominion of the world. 
See again the note on iii. 1. 

ei dweOavere| ‘if ye died, when ye 
were baptized into Christ.’ For this 
connexion between baptism and death 
see the notes on ii. 11, iii. 3. This 
death has many aspects in St Paul’s 
teaching. It is not only a dying with 
Christ, 2: Tim, 1 Tr ret yap ovuvarre Oa- 
vopev ; but it is also a dying to or,from 
something. This is sometimes repre- 
sented as sin, Rom. Vi. 2 ofrwwes ameOa- 
vonev TH adpaptia (comp. vv. 7, 8); 
sometimes as self, 2 Cor. V. 14, 15 dpa oi 
mavres améOavov...iva of (avres pnkere 
éavrots (ow; sometimes as the lav, 
Rom. vii. 6 catnpynOnuev amo Tov vo- 
pov drobavovtes, Gal. ii. 19 d1a vopou 
vou arébavov ; sometimes still more 
widely as the world, regarded as the 
sphere of all material rules and all 
mundane interests, so here and iii. 3 
dmeOavere yap. In all cases St Paul 
uses the aorist dwéOavov, never the 
perfect ré6ynxa ; for he wishes to em- 
phasize the one absolute crisis, which 
was marked by the change of changes, 
When the aorist is wanted, the com- 
pound verb adroévjcxew is used ; when 
the perfect, the simple verb O@vjcxeu ; 
see Buttmann Ausf Gramm. § 114. 
This rule holds universally in the 
Greek Testament. 

dro tTév arotxetov k7.d.] ie. ‘from 
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the rudimentary, disciplinary, ordi- 
nances, whose sphere is the mundane 
and sensuous’: see the note on ver. 
8. For the pregnant expression azro- 
Gaveiv amo comp. Gal. v. 4 KatnpynOnre 
aro Xpicrov (so too Rom. vii. 2, 6), 
2 Cor. xi. 3 pOapy...amo THs amAdrnTOSs, 
and see A. Buttmann p. 277 note. 

SoypariCerbe|] ‘are ye overridden 
with precepts, ordinances’ In the 
Lxx the verb doyparifew is used seve- 
ral times, meaning ‘to issue a decree,’ 
Ksth. iii. 9, 1 Esdr. vi. 33, 2 Mace. x. 
8, xv. 36, 3 Mace. iv. 11. Elsewhere 
it is applied most commonly to the 
precepts of philosophers ; e.g. Justin 
Apol. i. 7 of ev “EAAnow ta avrois 
dpeota Soypaticarres €k mavros TO 
évi ovopate Pikocodpias mpocayopev- 
ovrat (comp. § 4), Epict. iii. 7. 17 sq. 
ei Odes civae Pidrdaodos...doyparitav 
Ta aicypd. Here it would include 
alike the doyyara of the Mosaic law 
(ver. 14) and the ddypara of the ‘ phi- 
losophy’ denounced above (ver. 8). 
Both are condemned; the one as super- 
seded though once authoritative, the 
other as wholly vexatious and un- 
warrantable. Examples are given in 
the following verse, pr awn kr7.A. 
For the construction here, where 
the more remote object, which would 
stand in the dative with the active 
voice (2 Macc. x. 8 édoyparicay...r@ 
Tov “lovdaiwy Over), becomes the 
nominative of the passive, compare 
xpnuatiCerOac Matt. ii, 12, 22, dcako- 
veiaOac Mark x. 45, and see Winer 
§ xxxix. p. 326, A. Buttmann p. 163, 
Kiuhner § 378, 1. p. 109. 

21. My avn «.7.d.| The Apostle dis- 
paragingly repeats the prohibitions of 
the false teachers in their own words, 
‘Handle not, neither taste, neither 
touch.’ The rabbinical passages quoted 
in Schottgen show how exactly St 
Paul’s language reproduces, not only 
the spirit, but even the form, of these 
injunctions. The Latin commenta- 
tors, Hilary and Pelagius, suppose 
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these prohibitions to be the Apostle’s 
own, thus making a complete shipwreck 
of the sense. So too St Ambrose de 
Noe et Arca 25 (1. p. 267), de Abr. i. 
6 (I. p. 300). We may infer from the 
language of St Augustine who argues 
against it, that this was the popular 
interpretation in his day: Epist. cxix 
(IL p. 512) ‘tanquam praeceptum pu- 
tatur apostoli, nescio quid tangere, 
gustare, attaminare, prohibentis.’ The 
ascetic tendency of the age thus 
fastened upon a slight obscurity in 
the Greek and made the Apostle 
recommend the very practices which 
he disparaged. For a somewhat simi- 
lar instance of a misinterpretation 
commonly received see the note on 
trois Soypaow ver. 14. Jerome how- 
ever (I. p.878) had rightly interpreted 
the passage, illustrating it by the pre- 
cepts of the Talmud. At a still earlier 
date Tertullian, Adv. Marc. v. 19, 
gives the correct interpretation. 

These prohibitions relate to defile- 
ment contracted in divers ways by 
contact with impure objects. Some 
were doubtless reenactments of the 
Mosaic law; while others would be 
exaggerations or additions of a rigor- 
ous asceticism, such as we find among 
the Essene prototypes of these Colos- 
sian heretics, e.g. the avoidance of oil, 
of wine, or of flesh-meat, the shunning 
of contact with a stranger or a re- 
ligious inferior, and the like; see pp. 
83 sq. For the religious bearing of 
this asceticism, as springing from the 
dualism of these heretical teachers, 
see above, pp. 77, 102 sq. 

ay| The difference between dmreo- 
Ga and @&yyavewy is not great, and in 
some passages where they occur toge- 
ther, it is hard to distinguish them : 
e.g. Exod. xix. 12 2m poaexere éavTois Tov 
dvaBnvat eis TO Opos Kat Oeyety Tt av- 
Tov’ mas 0 aWdpevos Tov dpous Bavare 
reAcutnoet, Hur. Bacch. 617 007 ZOvyev 
ot OA Wa juav, Arist. de Gen. et Corr. 
i. 8 (p.326) dca ri ov yiyverar ddpeva 
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€v, eomep Vdwp datos éray diyns 
Dion Chrys. Or. xXxxiv (1. p. 5°) of 
o €k Tapépyou mpooiagw dmrépevor 
povoy Tov Tpaypatos, Gaorep of omrovons 
Otyyavovres, Themist. Paraphr. 
Arist. 95 rhv dé any aitay anrecba 
Tov alcOnray dvyayKaiov’ Kal yap rov- 
vopa aris €k rod drreaOat kai Ocy- 
yavetv. But drrecOa is the stronger 
word of the two. This arises from 
the fact that it frequently suggests, 
though it does not necessarily involve, 
the idea of a voluntary or conscious 
effort, ‘to take hold of’—a suggestion 
which is entirely wanting to the co- 
lourless word @:yydveww; comp. The- 
mist. Paraphr. Arist. 94 4 rév Coop 
abn kpiots €otl Kai dvtidnyis rod Ory- 
yavovros. Hence in Xen. Cyrop. i. 3. 
5 Ore oe, hava, Opa, Srav pév Too dprov 
avn, eis oddev thy xeipa aroWdpevor, 
bray b€ rovtav Twos Giyns, evOds arroKxa- 
Oaiper thy xeipa eis Ta YetpouaxTpa kK.T.A. 
Thus the words chosen in the Latin Ver- 
sions, tangere for amrec Oa and attami- 
nare or contrectare for Ovyeiv, are un- 
fortunate, and ought to be transposed. 
Our English Version, probably infiu- 
enced by the Latin, has erred in the 
same direction, translating dmrecda 
by ‘touch’ and @yeiv by ‘handle’ 
Here again they must be transposed. 
‘Handle’ is too strong a word for ei- 
ther; though in default of a better it 
may stand for dmreo@a, which it more 
nearly represents. Thus the two words 
awn and 6i/yns being separate in mean- 
ing, yevon may well interpose ; and the 
three together will form a descending 
series, so that, as Beza (quoted in 
Trench W. 7. Syn. § xvii. p. 57) well 
expresses it, ‘decrescente semper 
oratione, intelligatur crescere super- 
stitio.’ 

On the other hand dyy has been 
interpreted here as referring to the 
relation of husband and wife, as e.g. 
in I Cor, vii. 1 yuvarkds py adrrecba; 
and the prohibition would then be 
illustrated by the teaching of the he 
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retics in 1 Tim. iv. 3 koAvdvt@y yapetv. 
But, whatever likelihood there may be 
that the Colossian false teachers also 
held this doctrine (see above, p. 83 8q.), 
it nowhere appears in the context, 
and we should not expect so import- 
ant a topic to be dismissed thus cur- 
sorily. Moreover 6vyyavew is used as 
commonly in this meaning as amreoOat 
(see Gataker Op. Crit. p. 79, and ex- 
amples might be multiplied); so that 
all ground for assigning it to dmreo- 
Oa: especially is removed. Both ar- 
recOa and Oyyavew refer to defile- 
ment incurred through the sense of 
touch, though in different degrees ; 
‘Handle not, nor yet taste, nor even 
touch.’ 

22. ‘Only consider what is the real 
import of this scrupulous avoidance. 
Why, you are attributing an inherent 
value to things which are fleeting ; 
you yourselves are citizens of eternity, 
and yet your thoughts are absorbed 
in the perishable.’ 

a| ‘which things, i.e. the meats 
and drinks and other material objects, 
regarded as impure to the touch. The 
antecedent to a is implicitly involved 
in the prohibitions pA dyn «.7.X. 

éotw eis POopay| ‘are destined for 
corruption. For similar expressions 
see Acts viii. 20 ein els dm@Xevay 
(comp. ver. 23 «is xoAnjy mxpias kal 
ovvSeopov adikias...dvra), 2 Pet. ii. 12 
YEVEVINMEVE «2. eis GAwow kal POopav. 
For the word $6opa, involving the idea 
of ‘decomposition,’ see the note on Gal. 
vi. 8. The expression here corresponds 
to eis ddedpava exBadrderat (exmopeve- 
ra), Matt. xv. 17, Mark vii. 19. 

Th amoxpnoe] ‘in the consuming, 
Comp. Senec. de Vit. beat. 7 ‘in ipso 
usu sui periturum.’ While the verb 
droxpapat is common, the substantive 
dréxpnots is extremely rare: Plut. 
Mor. p. 267 F xaipew rais Tovavras 
amoxpnoect kat TvoTOAals TOY TepiTTOV 
(ie. ‘by such modes of consuming and 
abridging superfluities’), Dion. Hal. 
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TON ANOPOTWN* 
A. R. i. 58 ev amoxpnoe: yjs polpas. 
The unusual word was chosen for its 
expressiveness: the ypnois here was 
an dzoypnois ; the things could not 
be used without rendering them unfit 
for further use. The subtlety of the 
expression in the original cannot be 
reproduced in any translation. 

On the other hand the clause is 
sometimes interpreted as a continua- 
tion of the language of the ascetic 
teachers ; ‘Touch not things which all 
lead to ruin by their abuse’ This in- 
terpretation however has nothing to 
recommend it. It loses the point of 
the Apostle’s argument; while it puts 
upon eva: eis POopav a meaning which 
is at least not natural. 

xara «.t.A.] connected directly with 
Vv. 20, 21, so that the words a éorw .. 
TH amoxpnoe are a parenthetical com- 
ment. 

Ta evrdApata x.t.A.| The absence of 
both preposition and article before &- 
Sackadias shows that the two words 
are closely connected. They are placed 
here in their proper order ; for évrad- 
para describes the source of authority 
and didackcadias the medium of com- 
munication. The expression is taken 
ultimately from Isaiah xxix. 13, where 
the words run in the LXxx, parny dé 
o¢Bovrai pe, SiddoKovres evTdApara av- 
Opérev kai Sidackadias. The Evan- 
gelists (Matt. xv. 9, Mark vii. 7), quot- 
ing the passage, substitute in the latter 
clause d:dackovres SiOackadrias évrad- 
pata avOperev. 

The coincidences in St Paul’s lan- 
guage here with our Lord’s words as 
related in the Gospels (Matt. xy. 
1—20, Mark vii. I—23) are striking, 
and suggest that the Apostle had this 
discourse in his mind. (1) Both alike 
argue against these vexatious ordi- 
nances from the perishableness of 
meats. (2) Both insist upon the indif- 
ference of such things in themselves. 
In Mark vii. 19 the Evangelist em- 
phasizes the importance of our Lord’s 
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words on this occasion, as practically 
abolishing the Mosaic distinction of 
meats by declaring all alike to be 
clean (xaapi¢wy; see the note on ver. 
16). (3) Both alike connect such or- 
dinances with the practices condemn- 
ed in the prophetic denunciation of 
Isaiah, 

23. ‘ All such teaching is worthless. 
It may bear the semblance of wisdom ; 
but it wants the reality. It may make 
an officious parade of religious service ; 
it may vaunt its humility; it may 
treat the body with merciless rigour ; 
but it entirely fails in its chief aim. 
It is powerless to check indulgence of 
the flesh.’ 

adtwa] ‘which sort of things’ Not 
only these particular precepts, pu) ayy 
x7.A., but all precepts falling under 
the same category are condemned. 
For this force of driva as distinguished 
from d, see the notes on Gal. iy. 24, 
yv. 19, Phil. iv. 3. The antecedent 
here is not évrdApara kai didacKa- 
Alas x.r.A., but the prohibitions given 
in ver. 21. 

Aoyov pev x«.7.A.] ‘having a reputa- 
tion for wisdom,’ but not the reality. 
The corresponding member, which 
should be introduced by dé, is sup- 
pressed; the oppositive clause being 
postponed and appearing later in a 
new form, ov« év tin Tun k.7.A. Such 
suppressions are common in classical 
writers, more especially in Plato; see 
Kihner § 531, 11. p. 813 sq., Jelf § 766, 
and comp. Winer § lxiii. p. 719 sq. 
Jerome therefore is not warranted in 
attributing St Paul’s language here to 
‘imperitia artis grammaticae’ (Zpist. 
cxxi, Op. 11. p. 884). On the contrary 
it is just the license which an adept 
in a language would be more likely 
to take than a novice. 

In this sentence Adyov éyovra ao- 
gias is best taken as a single predicate, 
so that ¢orw is disconnected from 
éxovra. Otherwise the construction 
é€otrw éxovra (for ¢yer) would be 


supported by many parallels in the 
Greek Testament ; see Winer § xlv. 
Pp. 437. 

The phrase Aoyov éxew tivds, 80 far 
as I have observed, has four meanings. 
(4) Two as applied to the thinking 
subject. (i) ‘To take account of, to hold 
in account, to pay respect to': e. g. 
AXsch. Prom. 231 Bporay d€ Tay Ta- 
Aaurdpwv Aoyov ovK éaxev ovdéva, De- 
mosth. de Coron. § 199 elrep jj ddgns 
7, Tpoyovwy 7) Tov péAdovtos aiavos 
efxe Aoyov, Plut. Vit. Philop. 18 és 
voy eéxeivov éoyov exew Tod dvdpds 
kA. (ii) ‘To possess the reason or 
account or definition of” ‘to have a 
scientific knowledge of’; Plato Gorg. 
p- 465 a réxyny S€ avriy od dna elva 
GAN euretpiay, dre ovK exer Adyor ov- 
déva dy mporéper, oroia arra thy pi- 
ow eoriv, and so frequently. These 
two senses are recognised by Aristotle, 
Eth. Nic. i. 13 (p. 1102), where he 
distinguishes the meaning of the ex- 
pressions €xyevv Adyov Tod marpos } rdv 
Pirov and éyew Aoyor tov pabnriKar. 
(B) Two as applied to the object of 
thought. (iii) ‘To have the credit or 
reputation of, as here. This sense of 
éxew Aoyor, ‘to be reputed,’ is more 
commonly found with an infinitive: 
e.g. Plato Epin. 987 B avros "Adpodi- 
Ts eva oxedov exer Aoyor. (iv) ‘To 
fulfil the definition of, to possess the 
characteristics, to eve the nature of’; 
eg. Philo Vit. Cont. 4 (11. p. 477) éxa- 
tepov Oe mys Adyor exo, Plut. Mor. 
p. 637 D ro b€ adv ovre apxijs éxet Ao- 
yov, od yap vpiorarar MpOTov, ovTE 
ddov pivow, aredes ydp éotw, ib. 640 F 
Sei mpos TO eudburevopevoy xvpas Aoyov 
éxew To SeEdpevov. The senses of dd- 
you €xew with other constructions, or 
as used absolutely, are very various, 
e.g. ‘to be reasonable, ‘to hold dis- 
course,’ ‘to bear a ratio,’ etc., but do 
not come under consideration here. 
Nor again does such an expression as 
Plut. Mor. p. 550 © pyre tov oyor 
éx@v Tod vouoderov, ‘not being in pos- 
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session of, not knowing, the intention 
of the legislator’; for the definite ar- 
ticle removes it from the category of 
the cases considered. 

év €JehoOpnokeia] ‘in volunteered, 
self-imposed, oflicious, supererogatory 
service. One or both of these two 
ideas, (i) ‘ excessive readiness, officious 
zeal,’ (ii) ‘affectation, unreality,’ are in- 
volved in this and similar compounds; 
e.g. eOeAodovAcia, eOeAXokaknots, €Gedo- 
xivduvos, €Oehoxwpey, €Oehopnrep, €Oe- 
Norpofevos: these compounds being 
used most frequently, though not al- 
ways (as this last word shows), in a 
bad sense. This mode of expression 
was naturalised in Latin, as appears 
from Augustine Hpist. cxlix. 27 (IL 
p. 514) ‘Sic enim et vulgo dicitur qui 
divitem affectat thelodives, et qui sa- 
pientem thelosapiens, et cetera hujus- 
modi.’ Epiphanius, when writing of 
the Pharisees, not content with the 
word here supplied by St Paul, coins 
a double compound ¢edorepicoobpn- 
oxeia, Haer. i. 16 (p. 34). 

Tarewwoppoovyy | The word is here 
disparaged by its connexion, as in ver. 
18 (see the note there). The force of 
éGedko- may be regarded as carried on 
to it. Real genuine rarewoppoctyy 
is commended below; iii. 12. 

apeW<eia cdparos| ‘ hard treatment 
of thebody. The expression adecdeiv 
Tov g@puaros is not uncommon, being 
used most frequently, not as here of 
ascetic discipline, but rather of cou- 
rageous exposure to hardship and 
danger in war, e.g. Lysias Or. Hun. 
25, Joseph. B. J. iii. 7. 18, Lucian 
Anach. 24, Plut. Vit. Pericl. 10; in 
Plut. Mor. p. 137 © however, of a stu- 
dent’s toil, and 2b. p. 135 EB, more gene- 
rally of the rigorous demands made 
by the soul on the body. The substan- 
tive dpeideca or aperdia does not often 
occur. On the forms in -ea and -ia 
derived from adjectives in -ns see 
Buttmann Ausf. Gramm. § 119, IL 
p. 416 sq. The great preponderance 


of manuscript authority favours the 
form adecdeia here: but in such ques- 
tions of orthography the fact car- 
ries less weight than in other matters. 
The cai before adecdeia should proba- 
bly be omitted; in which case adecdela 
becomes an instrumental dative, ex- 
plaining Aoyov éyovra codias. While 
the insertion would naturally occur to 
scribes, the omission gives more point 
to the sentence. The ¢OedoOpnckeia 
kat tamewodppootyn as the religious 
elements are thus separated from the 
ageidera cdparos as the practical rule. 

ovK ev Ting K.tA.] ‘yet not really of 
any value to remedy indulgence of 
the flesh. So interpreted the words 
supply the oppositive clause to Noyov 
bev €xovra copias, as the presence of 
the negative ov« naturally suggests. 
If the sentence had been undisturbed, 
this oppositive clause would naturally 
have been introduced by 6¢, but the 
interposition of év €OeAoOpynokela xk.7.d. 
has changed its form by a sort of at- 
traction. For this sense of é¢v tiuq 
comp. Lucian Mere. cond. 17 ra Kawa 
TOV Vrodnudray ev Tysn Ti Kal emipe- 
Aeia €oriv: similarly Hom. ZZ. ix. 319 
ev O€ in Teyup «.7.A. The preposition 
mpos, like our English ‘for, when used 
after words denoting utility, value, 
sufficiency, etce., not uncommonly in- 
troduces the object to check or prevent 
or cure which the thing is to be em- 
ployed. And even though utility may 
not be directly expressed in words, 
yet if the idea of a something to be 
remedied is present, this preposition 
is freely used notwithstanding. See 
Isocr. Phil. 16 (p. 85) pds robs BapBa- 
pous xpnoor, Arist. H. A. iii. 21 (p. 
522) cupdeper mpos tas dtappoias 7 Tor- 
avtn patiora, de Respir. 8 (p. 474) 
avaykn yiverOar xarawvéiv, ef pédree 
tevéecOar ocwrnpias’ tovto yap Bonbet 
pos TavTny THY popay, Lucian Pisce. 
27 xpyjoiuov your kai mpos éxelvous TO 
roovtov, Galen Op. xu. p. 399 xpape- 
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att, p. 420 rod Sdyros av’ra mpos ddo- 
mekias padakpdoets kK.T.A., P. 430 ouvE- 
ove .pappaka mpos peovoas tpixas, 

p- 476 Bpaxurarny éxovre Ovvapw os 
mpos TO mpoxeipevov ovpmrepa, Pp. 482 
tovto d€ kal mpos Ta év dw TO oopare 
e€avOnuatracpodpa xypnoipov eorw,p.5 14 
Xpnoreoy b€ maou Tois dvayeypappevors 
BonOnpacr mpos ras yiwopevas OV éyKav- 
ow kefadadyias, p. 601 kadAtorov pos 
aitny ddppakxov eyxedopevoy vapd.vov 
puvpov. These examples from Galen 
are only a few out of probably some hun- 
dreds, which might be collected from 
the treatise in which they occur, the 
de Compositione Medicamentorum. 

The language, which the Colossian 
false teachers would use, may be in- 
ferred from the account given by Philo 
of a Judaic sect of mystic ascetics, 
who may be regarded, not indeed as 
their direct, but as their collateral 
ancestors (see p. 84, note 2, p. 92), the 
Therapeutes of Egypt; de Vit. Cont. 
§ 4 (IL p. 476 sq.) rpupdow imo oo- 
pias éoTi@pevot TAovTiws Kal apboves 
Ta Ooypata xopnyovons, ws kal...0- 
es O0 && nyepdy amoyeven Oat Tpo- 
dijs avaykalas...ovrovvrat b€...dprov ev- 
TeAn, Kal Wor ades...7dToy Vdwp vapa- 
Tiaiov avTois €oTiv...TAnOpovnY ws 
€xOpov re Kat émiBovdov exrpemopevor 
wWuxis cal copatos. St Paul appa- 
rently has before him some similar 
exposition of the views of the Colos- 
sian heretics, either in writing or 
(more probably) by report from Epa- 
phras. In reply he altogether denies 
the claims of this system to the title 
of godia; he disputes the value of 
these dSoypara; he allows that this 
mAnopovn is the great evil to be check- 
ed, the fatal disease to be cured; but 
he will not admit that the remedies 
prescribed have any substantial and 
lasting efficacy. 

The interpretation here offered is 
not new, but it has been strangely 
overlooked or despised. The pas- 
sages adduced will I trust show the 


groundlessness of objections which 
have been brought against it owing to 
the use of the preposition; and in all 
other respects it seems to be far pre- 
ferable to any rival explanation which 
has been suggested. The favourite 
interpretations in ancient or modern 
times divide themselves into two 
classes, according to the meaning as- 
signed to mpos mAnopomy ths capkés. 
(1) It is explained in a good sense: 
‘to satisfy the reasonable wants of the 
body.’ In this case ovk év tipq ri is 
generally interpreted, ‘ mot holding it 
(the body) 7m any honour.’ So the 
majority of the fathers, Greek and 
Latin. This has the advantage of 
preserving the continuity of the words 
OUK €y TYLA TLL MpPos TANTpPOVAW k.T.A.! 
but it assigns an impossible sense to 
mAnopovn THs capkos. For mAnopovyn 
always denotes ‘repletion,’ ‘ surfeit- 
ing, ‘excessive indulgence, and can- 
not be used of a reasonable attention 
to the physical cravings of nature; as 
Galen says, Op. XV. p. 113 mavtwy eiw- 
Ootwy ov povoy iarpayv adda Kal Tay aA- 
Nov “EAnvev 76 THs myo porns dvopa 
padXov mos emupépew Tats vmepBo- 
hats THs ouppérpov ToagoTNTos: 

and certainly neither the Apostle nor 
the Colossian ascetics were likely to 
depart from this universal rule. To 
the long list of passages quoted in 
Wetstein may be added such refer- 
ences a8 Philo Leg. ad Gat. § 1 (1 
p. 546), Clem. Hom. viii. 15, Justin 
Dial. 126, Dion. Alex. in Euseb. HZ. 
vii. 25; but they might be increased 
to any extent. (2) A bad sense is 
attached to mAncpovn, as usage de- 
mands. And here two divergent in- 
terpretations have been put forward. 
(i) The proper continuity of the sen- 
tence is preserved, and the words ovx 
év Ti Twi mpos MANTPOMAY THs TapKos 
are regarded as an exposition of the 
doctrine of the false teachers from 
their own point of view. So Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, o¥ ripsoy vopifor 
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tas TO Sia wavTwy TANpoiv THY capKa, 
GANG yap paddXov aipovpévous améxer Oar 
T&v TOAAGY Oia THY TOD vOpov Tapado- 
ow. This able expositor however is 
evidently dissatisfied, for he intro- 
duces his explanation with the words 
doades pév éort, BovAera dé eimeiv 
x7.A.; and his explanation has not 
been adopted by others. Either the 
sentence, so interpreted, becomes flat 
and unmeaning, though it is obviously 
intended to clinch the whole matter ; 
or the Apostle is made to confirm the 
value of the very doctrines which he 
is combating. (ji) The sentence is 
regarded as discontinuous; and it is 
interpreted, ‘not of any real value’ 
(or ‘not consisting in anything com- 
mendable, or ‘not holding the body 
in any honour’) but ‘tending to gra- 
tify the carnal desires’ or ‘mind.’ 
This in some form or other is almost 
universally adopted by modern inter- 
preters, and among the ancients is 
found in the commentator Hilary. 
The objections to it are serious. (a) 
The dislocation of the sentence is in- 
explicable. There is no indication 
either in the grammar or in the voca- 
bulary that a separate and oppositive 
clause begins with mpds mAncporny 
«.t.., but on the contrary everything 
points to an unbroken continuity. (8) 
The sense which it attaches to mAno- 
port) THs capkés is either forced and 
unnatural, or it makes the Apostle 
say what he could not have said. If 
mAnopovn THs oapkos could have the 
sense which Hilary assigns to it, ‘sa- 
gina carnalis sensus traditio humana 
est,’ or indeed if it could mean ‘the 
mind of the flesh’ in any sense (as it 
is generally taken by modern com- 
mentators), this is what St Paul might 
well have said. But obviously mAno- 
pov) THs capkos conveys a very differ- 
ent idea from such expressions as 76 
pvawoicba vmod Tov voos THs TapKds 


(ver. 18) or 7d povnua ths capKos 
(Rom. viii. 6, 7), which include pride, 
self-sufficiency, strife, hatred, bigotry, 
and generally everything that is earth- 
bound and selfish. On the other hand, 
if rAnopo tis capKos be taken in its 
natural meaning, as applying to coarse 
sensual indulgences, then St Paul 
could not have said without qualifi- 
cation, that this rigorous asceticism 
conduced mpos mAnopovny Ths capKos. 
Such language would defeat its own 
object by its extravagance. 

Ill. 1—4. ‘Ifthis beso; if ye were 
raised with Christ, if ye were trans- 
lated into heaven, what follows? Why 
you must realise the change. All your 
aims must centre in heaven, where 
reigns the Christ who has thus ex- 
alted you, enthroned on God’s right 
hand. All your thoughts must abide 
in heaven, not onthe earth. For, I 
say it once again, you have nothing to 
do with mundane things: you died, 
died once for all to the world: you 
are living another life. This life in- 
deed is hidden now: it has no out- 
ward splendour as men count splen- 
dour; for it is a life with Christ, a life 
in God. But the veil will not always 
shroud it. Christ, our life, shall be 
manifested hereafter; then ye also 
shall be manifested with Him and the 
world shall see your glory.’ 

I. El ody ovvnyépOnre xr.) ‘If 
then ye were raised, not ‘have been 
raised. The aorist cvvnyépOnre, like 
are@avere (ii. 20), refers to their bap- 
tism; and the «? ody here is a resump- 
tion of the ei in ii. 20. The sacra- 
ment of baptism, as administered in 
the Apostolic age, involved a twofold 
symbolism, a death or burial and 
a resurrection: see the note on ii. 
12. In the rite itself these were re- 
presented by two distinct acts, the 
disappearance beneath the water and 
the emergence from the water: but 
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in the change typified by the rite they 
are two aspects of the same thing, 
‘like the concave and convex in a 
circle,’ to use an old simile. The ne- 
gative side—the death and burial— 
implies the positive side—the resur- 
rection. Hence the form of the Apo- 
stle’s resumption, ef dmeOavere, ci ody 
ourmyepOnre. 

The change involved in baptism, if 
truly realised, must pervade a man’s 
whole nature. It affects not only his 
practical conduct, but his intellectual 
conceptions also. It is nothing less 
than a removal into a new sphere of 
being. He is translated from earth 
to heaven; and with this translation 
his point of view is altered, his stan- 
dard of judgment is wholly changed. 
Matter is to him no longer the great 
enemy ; his position towards it is one 
of absolute neutrality. Ascetic rules, 
ritual ordinances, have ceased to have 
any absolute value, irrespective of 
their effects. All these things are of 
the earth, earthy. The material, the 
transitory, the mundane, has given 
place to the moral, the eternal, the 


heavenly. 
ra dva nreire «.1.A.] ‘Cease to 
concentrate your energies, your 


thoughts on mundane ordinances, and 
realise your new and heavenly life, of 
which Christ is the pole-star, 

ev deka «.t.d.] ‘being seated on the 
right hand of God, where xaOxpevos 
must not be connected with éorw; 
see the note on dmoxkpuydoaz, ii. 3. This 
participial clause is pertinent and 
emphatic, for the session of Christ 
implies the session of the believer 
also ; Ephes. ii. 4—6 6 5€ Gcds...npas... 
ovveC@omoinger....--Kal ovvnyerpev Kat 
cuvekadiaev ev Tois émovpavios ev 
XpioT@ “Inood «.r.A. ; comp. Rev. iii, 21 
6 ukav, ddc@ adT@ kabioa per’ €yod 
év r@ Opov pov, os Kaya evixnoa kal 
exadica peta TOU TaTpos pou ev TO 


Opove avrod, in the message addressed 
to the principal church of this dis- 
trict: see above, p. 42. Bafai, says 
Chrysostom, wrod tov vodv amnyaye Tov 
NETEpov ; Tas Ppovnparos avtovs emAn- 
pooe peyadou; ove jpxer Ta dvw ei- 
mew, ovde, OU 0 Xpiotos eat, GAA 
ti; “Ev dea tov Geov KaOnpevos* éxei- 
Gev Aout Tiv ynv opav mapeckevace. 

2. ra dye} The same expression 
repeated for emphasis; ‘ You must 
not only seek heaven; you must also 
think heaven. For the opposition of 
Ta avw and ra éri ths yhs in connexion 
with dpoveitv, comp. Pail. iii. 19, 20 
oi ra ermiyeta ppovovytes, nuay yap 
TO Todirevpa ev ovpavots UTdpyet; 
see also Theoph. ad Autol. ii. 17. 
Extremes meet. Here the Apostle 
points the antithesis to controvert a 
Gnostic asceticism : in the Philippian 
letter he uses the same contrast to 
denounce an Epicurean sensualism., 
Both alike are guilty of the same fun- 
damental error; both alike concen- 
trate their thoughts on material, mun- 
dane things. 

3. ameOavere| ‘ye died’ in baptism. 
The aorist dmwedavere denotes the past 
act; the perfect xéxpumra the perma- 
nent effects. For dme@avere see the 
notes on ii. 12, 20. 

kéxpumrat| ‘is hidden, is buried 
out of sight, to the world.’ The Apo- 
stle’s argument is this: ‘When you 
sank under the baptismal water, you 
disappeared for ever to the world. 
You rose again, it is true, but you 
rose only to God. The world hence- 
forth knows nothing of your new life, 
and (as a consequence) your new life 
must know nothing of the world’ 
‘Neque Christum,’ says Bengel, ‘ne- 
que Christianos novit mundus ; ac ne 
Christianiquidem planeseipsos’ ; comp. 
Joh. xiv. 17—19 1O mvedpa THs aAy- 
Oeias 6 6 Kécpos ov Svvarat AaBeiv, dre 
od Oewpet avTo ovdée yivarKet 
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avro, vets [S€] yuvdoKere avT0...0 Kd- 
opos pe ovk ert Oewpel, tpeis O€ Oew- 
peiré pe’ OTe eye Ca, Kal vpeis 
(noere. 

4. 0 Xptoros} A fourth occur- 
rence of the name of Christ in this 
context; comp. ver. 2 T@ XpioT@, oO 
Xpioros, ver. 3 ovv To Xpioto. A 
pronoun would have been more natu- 
ral, but less emphatic. 

7 Cw nov] This is an advance on 
the previous statement, 7 (w1 var 
kéxpuntat oly TH Xpiorg, in two re- 
spects: (1) It is not enough to have 
said that the life is shared with Christ. 
The Apostle declares that the life zs 
Christ. Comp. 1 Joh. vy. 12 0 éywy rov 
viov éxee THY Conv, Ign. Ephes. 7 év Oa- 
vate Cor adyOu7 (of Christ), Smyrn. 
4 Inoovs Xpioros TO addy Ouvov nya CHy, 
Ephes. 3 \ncots Xpioros 76 advaxprrov 
nuav Cv, Magn. i “Incov Xpiorod Tov 
Scvarravrés nav Gv. (2) For vper is 
substituted judy. The Apostle hastens 
to include himself among the reci- 
pients of the bounty. For this cha- 
racteristic transition from the second 
person to the first see the note on ii. 
13. The reading vpzov here has very 
high support, and on this account I 
have given it as an alternative; but 
it is most probably a transcriber’s cor- 
rection, for the sake of uniformity 
with the preceding. 

Tore kal vets K.7.A.] ‘The veil which 
now shrouds your higher life from 
others, and even partly from your- 
selves, will then be withdrawn. The 
world which persecutes, despises, ig- 
nores now, will then be blinded with 
the dazzling glory of the revelation.’ 
Comp. 1 Joh. iii. I, 2 6 Kéapos ov 
ywooker nuas, Te ovK eyv@ avrov. 
dyarnroi, viv texva Qcod €opev, Kal 
oda epavepobn Ti eoopeba’ oidapev 
bre éay avepwOj, Spo. avt@ é€od- 
ueba x.t.d., Clem. Rom. 50 of pavepw- 


Onoovra €v TH emtoxomn Ths Bacidelas 
Tov Xpiorov. 

ev b0&n] Joh. xvii. 22 rnv ddéav jv 
d€édwxas pou, SéSwxa avrois, Rom. viii. 17 
iva kal ovvdoéac bape. 

5—11. ‘So then realise this death 
to the world; kill all your earthly 
members. Is it fornication, impurity 
of whatever kind, passion, evil desire ? 
Or again, is it that covetousness which 
makes a religion, an idolatry, of greed ? 
Do not deceive yourselves. For all 
these things God’s wrath will surely 
come. In these sins ye, like other 
Gentiles, indulged in times past, when 
your life was spent amidst them. But 
now everything is changed. Now you 
also must put away not this or that 
desire, but all sins whatsoever. An- 
ger, wrath, malice, slander, filthy 
abuse; banish it from your lips. Be 
not false one to another in word or 
deed; but cast off for ever the old 
man with his actions, and put on the 
new, who is renewed from day to day, 
growing unto perfect knowledge and 
refashioned after the image of his 
Creator. In this new life, in this 
regenerate man, there is not, there 
cannot be, any distinction of Greek or 
Jew, of circumcision or uncircumci- 
sion; there is no room for barbarian, 
for Scythian, for bond or free. Christ 
has displaced, has annihilated, all 
these; Christ is Himself all things 
and in all things.’ 

5. The false doctrine of the Gnos- 
tics had failed to check sensual indul- 
gence (ii. 23). The true doctrine of 
the Apostle has power to kill the 
whole carnal man. The substitution 
of a comprehensive principle for 
special precepts—of the heavenly life 
in Christ for a code of minute ordi- 
nances—at length attains the end 
after which the Gnostic teachers have 
striven, and striven in vain. 
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Nexpdaare ovv] i.e. ‘Carry out this 
principle of death to the world (ii. 20 
GmeOavere, iii. 3 dmeOdvere), and kill 
everything that is mundane and car- 
nal in your being.’ 

Ta péAn x.7.d.] Each person has a 
twofold moral personality. There is 
in him the ‘old man,’ and there is in 
him also ‘the new’ (vv. 9, 10). The 
old man with all his members must 
be pitilessly slain. It is plain that ra 
HeAn here is used, like dv@pwmros in 
ver. 9, not physically, but morally. 
Our actual limbs may be either ra ém 
Tijs ys OY Ta ev Tois ovpdvors, accord- 
ing as they are made instruments for 
the world or for Christ: just as we— 
our whole being—may identify our- 
selves with the wadaws dvOpemos or 
with the véos dvOpwzos of our twofold 
potentiality. For this use of the phy- 
sical, as a symbol of the moral of 
which it is the potential instrument, 
compare Matt. v. 29 sq. ef d€ 6 dpOan- 
pos cov 0 Sektds cxavdadifer oe, &ede 
avrov k.T.A, 

I have ventured to punctuate 
after ra émi ris yjs. Thus opveiay 
xT.A. are prospective accusatives, 
which should be governed directly by 
some such word as dmdOecGe. But 
several dependent clauses interpose ; 
the last of these incidentally suggests 
a contrast between the past and the 
present; and this contrast, predomi- 
nating in the Apostle’s mind, leads to 
an abrupt recasting of the sentence, 
vuvi dé amobecbe kal vpeis Ta Tavra, 
in disregard of the original construc- 
tion. This opposition of wore and viv 
has a tendency to dislocate the con- 
struction in St Paul, as in i. 22 vuvi dé 
dmroxatn\Adynre (Or droxarnAAa€ev),i. 26 
vov d€ ehavepw6n: see the note on this 
latter passage. For the whole run of 
the sentence (the parenthetic relative 
clauses, the contrast of past and pre- 
sent, and the broken construction) 


COL. 


compare Ephes. li. I—5 kai vpas...év 
ais moré...€v ols kal...ore...6 5€ Oeds... 
kal dvras yas cvveCworoincer. 

With the common punctuation the 
interpretation is equally awkward, 
whether we treat ra péAn and zop- 
velay k.T.A. a8 in direct apposition, or 
as double accusatives, or in any other 
way. The case is best put by Seve- 
rianus, odpka kadei THv duapriay, As Kal 
Ta péAn katapiOpel...6 maratds dvOpw- 
mos eat TO Ppdrnpa TO THs dpaprias, 
BéeAn O€ avtod ai mpakeis Tv dpapry- 
parev; but this is an evasion of the 
diificulty, which consists in the direct 
apposition of the instruments and the 
activities, from whatever point they 
are viewed. 

mopveiay x.7.A.] The general order 
is from the less comprehensive to the 
more comprehensive. Thus zopveia is 
a special kind of uncleanness, while 
dxaGapoia is uncleanness in any form, 
Hphes. v. 3 mopveia 5€ kai dxabapola 
maoa ; comp. Gal. v. 19 mopveia, dxa- 
Gapoia, doéd-yera, with the note there. 
Thus again md4os, though frequently 
referring to this class of sins (Rom. i. 
26, 1 Thess. iv. 5), would include other 
base passions which do not fall under 
the category of dxaOapcia, as for in- 
stance gluttony and intemperance. 

mwaOos, émiOupiav] The two words 
occur together in 1 Thess. iv. 5 yu év 
mabe emOupias. So in a passage closely 
resembling the text, Gal. v. 24 of dé 
Tov Xpiorod "Incov tiv odpKa éeoravpw- 
cay avy Tois maOnpacww Kal Tais émibv- 
pias. The same vice may be viewed 
as a md@os from its passive and an ém- 
Oupia from its active side. The word 
emtOvpia is not used here in the re- 
stricted sense which it has e.g. in 
Arist. Eth. Nic. ii. 4, where it ranges 
with anger, fear, etc., being related 
to maOos as the species to the genus 
(see Gal. 1. c. note). In the Greek 
Testament éxidvpia has a much more 
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comprehensive sense; e.g. Joh. viii. 44 
ras émtOupias Tov marpos tuav Oédere 
moeiv. Here, if anything, émOvpia 
is wider than ma6os. While mados in- 
cludes all ungovernable affections, ém- 
Oupia xaxn reaches to all evil longings. 
*18ov, says Chrysostom, yevtxes To way 
eime’ mavta yap emtOvpia Kaxn, BacKa- 
via, opyn, Avan. The epithet is added 
because émiOupuia is capable of a good 
sense: comp. I Oor. x. 6 émiOupnras 
Kak@v. 

kal tH mreovekiav] ‘and especially 
covetousness, Impurity and covet- 
ousness may be said to divide between 
them nearly the whole domain of hu- 
man selfishness and vice; ‘Si avaritia 
prostrata est, exsurgit libido’ (Cypr. 
de Mort. 3). The one has been already 
dealt with; the other needs now to be 
specially denounced; comp. Ephes. 
Vv. 3 mopveia Sé wat dxadapoia taca 7 
mAcoveéia. ‘ Homo extra Deum,’ says 
Bengel (on Rom. i. 29), ‘quaerit pabu- 
lum in creatura materiali vel per vo- 
luptatem vel per avaritiam.’ Comp. 
Test. xii Patr. Jud. 18 dvdAdEaobe 
oby, Téxva pov, amo THs Topvetas Kal THs 
gidapyupias...dte Taira ddiora vdpou 
@cov. Similarly Lysis Pythag. 4 (Zpi- 
stol. Graec. p. 602, ed. Hercher) ovo- 
pata. & dy avray [i.e. the vices] 
mparov emedOav tas patrépas akpaciay 
Te Kal mAcovekiav’ audw Sé moAvyovor 
mevxavtt. It must be remembered 
that mAeoveéia is much wider than 
gtAapyvpia (see Trench N. 7. Syn. 
§ xxiv. p. 77 8q.), which itself is called 
pita wayvrwy tov kaxov (1 Tim. vi. 10). 

The attempt to give mAcovefia here 
and in other passages the sense of ‘im- 
purity’ (see e.g. Hammond on Rom. 
i. 29) is founded on a misconception. 
The words mAcovexreiv, mAcove&ia, will 
sometimes be used in relation to sins 
of uncleanness, because such may be 
acts of injustice also. Thus adultery 
is not only impurity, but it is robbery 
also: hence 1 Thess. iv. 6 76 px) varep- 
Batvew kal mAcovexreiv ev TO mpaypare 


rov adeApov avrov (see the note 
there). In other passages again there 
will be an accidental connexion; e.g. 
Ephes. iv. 19 eis épyaciay dxaOapcias 
maons €v mAcoveEia, i.e. ‘with greedi- 
ness,’ ‘with entire disregard for the 
rights of others. But nowhere do 
the words in themselves suggest this 
meaning. Here the particles cai rnv 
show that a new type of sin is intro- 
duced with wicovefiay: and in the 
parallel passage Ephes. v. 3 (quoted 
above) the same distinction is indi- 
cated by the change from the con- 
junctive particle cat to the disjunctive 
7. It is an error to suppose that this 
sense of mAeoveEia is supported by 
Clem. Alex. Strom. iii. 12 (p. 551 sq.) 
@s yap 7) mcoveEla mropveia héyerat, TH 
avrapkeia évayrioupévn. On the con- 
verse error of explaining dxa@apoia to 
mean ‘greediness,’ ‘covetousness,’ see 
the note on 1 Thess. ii. 3. 

nrus K.t.A.] ‘for tt ts idolatry’: 
comp. Ephes. v. 5 wAcovéxrns, 6 (or ds) 
eat eldwAodarpns, Polye. PAtl. 11 
‘Si quis non abstinuerit se ab avari- 
tia, ab idololatria coinquinabitur’ (see 
Philippians p. 63 on the misunder- 
standing of this passage). The covet- 
ous man sets up another object of 
worship besides God. There is a sort 
of religious purpose, a devotion of the 
soul, to greed, which makes the sin 
of the miser so hateful. The idea of 
avarice as a religion may have been 
suggested to St Paul by our Lord’s 
words, Matt. vi. 24 od ddvacde Gep 
Sovdevew Kal paywra, though it is a 
mistake to suppose that Mammon was 
the name of a Syrian deity. It ap- 
pears however elsewhere in Jewish 
writers of this and later ages: eg. 
Philo de Mon. i. 2 (11. p. 214 8q.) mav- 
raxobey pév apyvpiov Kal ypuciov éx7o- 
pifovor, 7d d€ mopiabev ws d&yadua Oeiov 
év ddvtas OnoavpodvaAakovory (with the 
whole context), and Shemoth Rabba 
fol. 121. 3 ‘Qui opes suas multiplicat 
per foenus, ille est idololatra’ (with 
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other passages quoted by Wetstein 
and Schéttgen on Ephes. v. 5). St 
Chrysostom, Hom. in Joann. lav 
(VIII. p. 392 sq.), enlarges on the cult 
of wealth—the consecration of it, the 
worship paid to it, the sacrifices de- 
manded by it: 7 d€ idapyupia éyer, 
Ovaov por THY cavtov Wuxyy, Kat eider" 
opas olous éxer Bwpovs, ota déxerar Ov- 
para (p. 393). The passage in Test. 
wit Patr. Jud. 18 4 pirapyvpia mpos 
eidwAa ddnyei is no real parallel to St 
Paul’s language, though at first sight 
it seems to resemble it. For 7ris, 
‘seeing that it,’ see the note on Phil. 
iv. 3. 

6,7. 6’ da «7A.] The received 
text requires correction in two points. 
(1) It inserts the words émi rovs viods 
ths ameecias after tov Geov. Though 
this insertion has preponderating sup- 
port, yet the words are evidently in- 
terpolated from the parallel passage, 
Ephes. v. 6 d:a ratra yap épxera 7 
épyf Tod Ocov emi rovs viods tis dret- 
Gcias. We are therefore justified in 
rejecting them with other authorities, 
few in number but excellent in cha- 
racter. See the detached note on va- 
rious readings. When the sentence is 
thus corrected, the parallelism of 6 
d...é€v ots xal...may be compared with 
Ephes. i. 11 €v 6 Kai éxAnpoOnper...ev d 
kal Upeis...€v @ kal murrevoavtes eoppa- 
yicOnre, and ii. 21, 22 ev  maca [7] 
oikodopy...<v @ Kal vpeis auvorKxodo- 
peiobe. (2) The vast preponder- 
ance of authority obliges us to substi- 
tute rovrovs for avrois. 

6. épxera|] This may refer either 
to the present and continuous dispen- 
sation, or to the future and final judg- 
ment. The present ¢pyecda is fre- 
quently used to denote the certainty 
of a future event, eg. Matt. xvii. 11, 
Joh. iv. 21, xiv. 3, whence 6 épxopevos 
is a designation of the Messiah : see 
Winer § xl. p. 332. 
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7. ev ois x.t.d.] The clause émi rovs 
viods THs dmevOcias having been struck 
out, év ois must necessarily be neuter 
and refer to the same as 6? d. Inde- 
pendently of the rejection of the 
clause, this neuter seems more proba- 
ble in itself than the masculine: for 
(1) The expression zepirareiy ev is 
most commonly used of things, not of 
persons, especially in this and the 
companion epistle: iv. 5, Ephes. ii. 2, 
10, iv. 17, v. 2; (2) The Apostle would 
hardly denounce it as a sin in his Co- 
lossian converts that they ‘ walked 
among the sons of disobedience’; for 
the Christian, though not of the world, 
is necessarily in the world: comp. 1 
Cor. v. 10. The apparent parallel, 
Ephes. ii. 3 év ots kai jets mdvres ave- 
otpadnpuev more ev trais éemtOvpias Tis 
capkos rudy (where ois seems to be 
masculine), does not hold, because the 
addition éy rats émiOupiats x.7.A. makes 
all the difference. Thus the rejection 
of the clause, which was decided by 
textual considerations, is confirmed by 
exegetical reasons. 

kal vpeis] ‘ ye, like the other heathen’ 
(i. 6 cai ev vyiv), but in the next 
verse kai vets is rather ‘ye your- 
selves,’ ‘ye notwithstanding your for- 
mer lives.’ 

Gre e(nre «.7.A.] ‘When ye lived in 
this atmosphere of sin, when ye had 
not yet died to the world. 

év rovrous| ‘in these things’ We 
should have expected avrois, but 
rovrots is substituted as more empha- 
tic and condemnatory: comp. Ephes. 
y. 6 dua radra yap pxeracx.t.X. The 
two expressions (qv év and mepurateiv 
év involve two distinct ideas, denoting 
the condition of their life and the cha- 
racter of their practice respectively. 
Their conduct was conformable to 
their circumstances. Comp. Gal. v. 25 
ei (Gpev mvevpart, mvevpate Kal oTor- 
x@pev. 

i —2 
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8. The errors of the past suggest 
the obligations of the present. Thus 
the Apostle returns to the topic with 
which the sentence commenced. But 
the violence of the contrast has broken 
up the grammar of the sentence; see 
the note on ver. 5. 

ra mavra] ‘not only those vices which 
haye been specially named before 
(ver. 5), but ad/ of whatever kind.’ The 
Apostle accordingly goes on to spe- 
cify sins of a wholly different type 
from those already mentioned, sins 
of uncharitableness, such as anger, 
detraction, malice, and the like. 

dpynv, Oupor] Sanger, wrath. The 
one denotes a more or less settled 
feeling of hatred, the other a tumul- 
tuous outburst of passion. This dis- 
tinction of the two words was fixed 
chiefly by the definitions of the Stoics : 
Diog. Laert. vii. 114 0 8€ Oupos eoriw 
opy) apyouern. So Ammonius Oupds 
bev éott mpockatpos, opyy: Sé modvypo- 
mos pynotxaxia, Greg. Naz. Carm. 34 
(1. p. 612) Oupds pév eoriv adpoos Céors 
pevos, dpy7 dé Supos eupévov. They 
may be represented in Latin by ira 
and furor ; Senec. de Ira ii. 36 ‘ Aja- 
cem in mortem egit furor, in furorem 
ira,’ and Jerome in Ephes. iv. 31 ‘ Fu- 
ror incipiens ira est’: see Trench 
N. T. Syn. § xxxvii, p. 123 sq. On 
other synonymes connected with @v- 
pos and opy7 see the note on Ephes. 
AST 

kaxiav] ‘malice, or ‘malignity, as 
it may be translated in default of a 
better word. Itis not (at least in the 
New Testament) vice generally, but 
the vicious nature which is bent on 
doing harm to others, and is well de- 
fined by Calvin (on Ephes. iv. 31) ‘ani- 
mi pravitas, quae humanitati et aequi- 
tatt est opposita.”’ This will be evi- 
dent from the connexion in which it 
appears, e.g. Rom. i. 29, Eph. iv. 31, 
Tit. iii 3. Thus xaxia and sovnpia 


(which frequently occur together, e.g. 
1 Cor. v. 8) only differ in so far as the 
one denotes rather the vicious dispo- 
sition, the other the active exercise of 
it. The word is carefully investigated 
in Trench NW. 7. Syn. § xi. p. 35 sq. 

Brachnulav] ‘evil speaking, rail- 
ing, slandering, as frequently, e.g. 
Rom. iii. 8, xiv. 16, 1 Cor. iv. 13 (v. 1), 
x. 30, Hphes. iv. 31, Tit. iii, 2. The 
word has the same twofold sense, ‘ evil 
speaking ’ and ‘ blasphemy,’ in classi- 
cal writers, which it has in the New 
Testament. 

aio xpodoyiay]} ‘ foul-mouthed abuse.’ 
Tbe word, as used elsewhere, has two 
meanings: (1) ‘ Filthy-talking,’ as de- 
fined in Clem. Alex. Paed. ii. 6 (p. 
189 sq.), where it is denounced at 
length: comp. Arist. Pol. vii. 17, Epict. 
Man. 33, Plut. Moz. 9, and so com- 
monly; (2) ‘ Abusive language, as 
e.g. Polyb. viii. 13. 8, xii. 13. 3, Xxxi. 
10. 4. If the two senses of the word 
had been quite distinct, we might have 
had some difficulty in choosing be- 
tween them here. The former sense 
is suggested by the parallel passage 
Ephes. v. 4 aicypdrns kat pwporoyia 4 
evtparedia; the second by the con- 
nexion with BA\acdnuia here. But 
the second sense is derived from the 
first. The word can only mean ‘ abuse,’ 
when the abuse is ‘foul-mouthed.’ 
And thus we may suppose that both 
ideas, ‘filthiness’ and ‘ evil-speaking,’ 
are included here. 

Q. drexdvoduevos x.t.d.] ‘putting 
of” Do these aorist participles de- 
scribe an action coincident with or 
prior to the WevdSeoGe? In other 
words are they part of the command, 
or do they assign the reason for the 
command? Must they be rendered 
‘putting off, or ‘seeing that ye did (at 
your baptism) put off’? The former 
seems the more probable interpreta- 
tion; for (1) Though both ideas are 
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found in St Paul, the imperative is the 
more usual; e.g. Kom. xiii. 12 8q. d7roba- 
peOa ody Ta épya Tov okdrous, evdvoo- 
peOa b€ ra Orda Tod hartos...evdicacbe 
tov Kiptov’ Inaotv Xpiorov, Ephes. vi. 11 
evdtcacbe rhv mavorAiay with ver. 14 
OTHTe ovv...evdvodpevot K.T.A., I Thess. 
y. 8 mpopev éevdvodpevn xt. The 
one exception is Gal. iii. 27 daou yap 
eis Xpiorov eBanricbnre, Xproroy eve- 
dvcacbe. (2) The ‘putting on’ in 
the parallel passage, Hphes. iv. 24, is 
imperative, not affirmative, whether 
we read évddcasba or éviicacbe. 
(3) The participles here are followed 
immediately by an imperative in the 
context, ver. 12 évdvcacbe ovdv, where 
the idea seems to be the same. For 
the synchronous aorist participle see 
Winer § xly. p. 430. St Paul uses 
dmexdvadpevot, evdvadpevor (NOt dmex- 
dvopevor, evdvopevor), for the same 
reason for which he uses évévcace 
(not évdterGe), because it is a thing to 
be done once for all. For the double 
compound dzexdvecOa see the notes 
on ii. 11, 15. 

madawv avOpwrov|] as Rom. vi. 6, 
Ephes. iv. 22. With this expression 
compare 6 ¢£a, 6 €ow dvOpwros, Rom. 
vii, 22, 2 Cor. iv. 16, Ephes. iii. 16; o 
Kpumros ths Kapdlas avOpwros, I Pet. 
iii. 4; 6 puxpos pov avOpwros, ‘my in- 
significance, Polycr. in Euseb, H. £. 
Vv. 24. 

10, rov véov x.7.A.] In Ephes. iv. 
24 it is evdvcacba Tov Katvoyr avOpw- 
mov. Of the two words véos and ka- 
vos, the former refers solely to time, 
the other denotes quality also; the 
one is new as being yowng, the other 
new as being fresh: the one is op- 
posed to long duration, the other to 
effeteness; see Trench WV. 7. Syn. 
§ lx. p. 206. Here the idea which is 
wanting to véos, and which xaivos gives 


in the parallel passage, is more than 
supplied by the addition rov dvaxa- 
VOUPEVOV K.T.As 

The véos or kawos dvOpwros in these 
passages is not Christ Himself, as the 
parallel expression Xpiorov évdica- 
vOau might suggest, and as it is actu- 
ally used in Ign. Hphes. 20 els rov Kat- 
vov dvOparov "Incotv Xpiorov, but the 
regenerate man formed after Christ. 
The idea here is the same as in xau7 
riots, 2 Cor. v. 17, Gal. vi. 15: comp. 
Rom. vi. 4 xaworns (wis, Barnab. 16 
eyevopeba kawvoi, madw €& apyns Krivo- 
pevo.. 

Tov dvaxawwovpevoy] ‘which is ever 
being renewed, The force of the pre- 
sent tense is explained by 2 Cor, iy, 
16 6 écw npav [avOpwros| dvaxavotra 
npépakainpepa. Compare also the 
use of the tenses in the parallel pas- 
sage, Ephes. iv. 22 sq. amodécOa, dva- 
veovabat, evdvcacba. For the op- 
posite see Ephes. iv. 22 rov wadaov 
avOpwrov tov pPbetpopevov kKrT.r. 

els emiyvoow] ‘unto perfect know- 
ledge, the true knowledge in Christ, 
as opposed to the false knowledge of 
the heretical teachers. For the im- 
plied contrast see above, pp. 44,97 8q. 
(comp. the notes on i, 9, ii. 3), and for 
the word eriyvaors the note on i. 9. 
The words here are to be connected 
closely with dvaxawovpevov: comp. 
Heb. vi. 6 wadw dvaxatvilery eis pe- 
ravoway. 

kar eikova k.t.A.] The reference is 
to Gen. i. 26 kai eisev 6 Geos, Toun- 
copev avOpwmov kar’ ecikdva mpetépav 
k.7.A.3 Comp. ver. 28 Kar’ elxova Geod 
éroingev avrov. See also Ephes. iv. 24 
Tov kawvov avOpwrov Tov Kata Qeoy Krt- 
cbévra. This reference however does 
not imply an identity of the creation 
here mentioned with the creation of 
Genesis, but only an analogy between 
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the two. The spiritual man in each 
believer’s heart, like the primal man 
in the beginning of the world, was 
created after God’s image. The xawv7) 
xriots in this respect resembles the 
dpxaia xriows. The pronoun avrov 
cannot be referred to anything else 
but the véos dvOpwros, the regene- 
rate man; and the aorist kxricavros 
(compare xricOévra in the parallel 
passage Ephes. iv. 24) refers to the 
time of this dvayévynows in Christ. 
See Barnab. 6 dvaxaivicas pas ev 
TH apéoet TGY auapTidy eroingey Nuas 
Gov rurov...dcav 8) dvarAacoovr- 
Tos avrov nuas, after which Gen. i. 26 
is quoted. The new birth was a re- 
creation in God’s image; the subse- 
quent life must be a deepening of this 
image thus stamped upon the man. 
The allusion to Genesis therefore 
requires us to understand tod xricav- 
ros of God, and not of Christ, as it is 
taken by St Chrysostom and others ; 
and this seems to be demanded also 
by the common use of 6 kricas. But 
if Christ is not 6 kricas, may He not be 
intended by the eixdy rod ericavros? 
In favour of this interpretation it may 
be urged (1) That Christ elsewhere is 
called the eixkdy of God, i. 15, 2 Cor. 
iv. 4; (2) That the Alexandrian school 
interpreted the term in Gen. i. 26 as 
denoting the Logos; thus Philo de 
Mund. Op. 6 (I. p. 5 M) 10 dpyérumoy 
mapadetypa, idéa rdy iedy 6 Ocod o- 
yos (comp. ib. §§ 7, 23, 24, 48), ragm, 
II. p.625 M Ovnrov yap ovdev dmetkonc- 
Ojvat mpos Tov averdarw kai marépa 
Tay ddwv éduvaro, adda pos Tov Sevre- 
pov Oedy os ear éekeivov Aoyos k.T.r. 
Leg. Alleg. i. 31, 32 (1. p. 106 8q.). 
Hence Philo speaks of the first man 
as eixav eixovos (de Mund. Op. 6), and 
as mayxddou mapadeiypatos mayKaXov 
pipnua (ib. § 48). A pregnant mean- 
ing is thus given to kara, and kar’ ei- 
cova is rendered ‘after the fashion (or 
pattern) of the Image. But this in- 
terpretation seems very improbable in 


St Paul; for (1) In the parallel pas- 
sage Ephes. iv. 24 the expression is 
simply xara Ocov, which may be re- 
garded as equivalent toxar eixova tov 
xticavros here; (2) The Alexandrian 
explanation of Gen. i. 26 just quoted 
is very closely allied to the Platonic 
doctrine of ideas (for the eixav, so in- 
terpreted, is the archetype or ideal 
pattern of the sensible world), and 
thus it lies outside the range of those 
conceptions which specially recom- 
mended the Alexandrian terminology 
of the Logos to the Apostles, as a fit 
vehicle for communicating the truths 
of Christianity. 

II. ozov] i.e. ‘in this regenerate 
life, in this spiritual region into which 
the believer is transferred in Christ.’ 

ov« éu] ‘Not only does the dis- 
tinction not exist, but it cannot exist,’ 
Itis a mundane distinction, and there- 
fore it has disappeared. For the 
sense of éu, negativing not merely the 
fact, but the possibility, see the note 
on Gal. iii. 28. 

“EAAnv«.t.A.] Comparing the enume- 
ration here with the parallel passage 
Gal. iii, 28, we mark this difference. 
In Galatians the abolition of all dis- 
tinctions is stated in the broadest 
way by the selection of three typical 
instances; religious prerogative (Iov- 
Saios,"EAAnv), social caste (dodAos, eAev- 
depos), natural sex (apaev, 67Av). Here 
on the other hand the examples are 
chosen with special reference to the 
immediate circumstances of the Co- 
lossian Church. (1) The Judaism of 
the Colossian heretics is met by”"EAAnv 
kai "Iovdaios, and as it manifested it- 
self especially in enforcing circumci- 
sion, this is further emphasized by 
meptroun kat akpoBvotia (see above, 
p-71). (2) Their Gnosticism again is 
met by BapBapos, SkvOns. They laid 
special stress on intelligence, penetra- 
tion, gnosis. The Apostle offers the 
full privileges of the Gospel to barba- 
rians and even barbarians of the low- 
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est type (see p. 97 sq.). In Rom. i. 14 
the division "EAAnciv re kai BapBapors 
is almost synonymous with cogois 
Te Kal dvonros. (3) Special cir- 
cumstances, connected with an emi- 
nent member of the Church of Colos- 
see, had directed his attention at this 
moment to the relation of masters and 
slaves. Hence he cannot leave the 
subject without adding doddos, édev- 
Gepos, though this has no special bear- 
ing on the Colossian heresy. See 
above, p. 33, and the note on iii. 22, 
together with the introduction to the 
Epistle to Philemon. 

mepitoun «.7.A.| Enforcing and ex- 
tending the lesson of the previous 
clause. This abolition of distinctions 
applies to religious privilege, not only 
as inherited by birth (EAAny kat “Iov- 
datos), but also as assumed by adop- 
tion (repitopy Kal dxpoBvoria). If it is 
no advantage to be born a Jew, it is 
none to become as a Jew; comp. I Cor. 
vii. 19, Gal. v. 6, vi. 15. 

BdpBapos] To the Jew the whole 
world was divided into "Iovdato. and 
“EdAnves, the privileged and unprivi- 
leged portions of mankind, religious 
prerogative being taken as the line of 
demarcation (see notes Gal. ii. 3). 
To the Greek and Roman it was 
similarly divided into “EAAnves and 
BdpBapu, again the privileged and 
unprivileged portion of the human 
race, Civilisation and culture being 
now the criterion of distinction. 
Thus from the one point of view the 
"EAAnv is contrasted disadvantage- 
ously with the “Iovdaios, while from 
the other he is contrasted advantage- 
ously with the BapBapos. Both dis- 
tinctions are equally antagonistic to 
the Spirit of the Gospel. The Apostle 
declares both alike null and void in 
Christ. The twofold character of the 
Colossian heresy enables him to strike 
at these two opposite forms of error 
with one blow. 

The word BdpBapos properly deno- 
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ted one who spoke an inarticulate, 
stammering, unintelligible language; 
see Max Miller Lectures on the Sci- 
ence of Language ist ser. p. 81 sq., 
114 8q., Farrar Families of Speech 
p. 21: comp. I Cor. xiv. 11. Hence 
it was adopted by Greek exclusiveness 
and pride to stigmatize the rest of 
mankind, a feeling embodied in the 
proverb mwas 7 “EdAnv BapBapos (Ser- 
vius on Verg. Aen. ii. 504); comp. 
Plato Polit. 262 B rd pev ‘EXAnuiKov 
os &v amo TavTay adatpobyres xwpis, 
ovpmaat dé Tols GAows yéveow...Bap- 
Bapov ua KAnoet mpoceimovres avro 
k.T.A., Dionys. Hal. Lhe. xi. 5 dumdody 
d€ rd EOvos, "EAAnv } BapBapos «.7.r. 
So Philo Vit. Moys. ii. 5 (11. p. 138) 
speaks of ro jutov TuRua Tod dvOpa- 
may yévous, TO BapBapikdy, a8 opposed 
to ro ‘EAAnukov. It is not necessary 
to suppose that they adopted it from 
the Egyptians, who seem to have call- 
ed non-Egyptian peoples berber (see 
Sir G. Wilkinson in Rawlinson’s He- 
rod. ii. 158); for the onomatopeeia will 
explain its origin independently, Stra- 
bo xiv. 2. 28 (p. 662) otjwas d€ ro Bap- 
Bapov cat’ apxas éexmehorncba ovTws 
Kat dvowaroroulay emt Tdv SuceKPopas 
kal okKAnpOs Kal Tpaxéws AadovyTov, ws 
ro Bartrapifey «.7.A. The Latins, 
adopting the Greek culture, adopted 
the Greek distinction also, e.g. Cic. de 
Fin. ii. 15 ‘Non solum Graecia et Ita- 
lia, sed etiam omnis barbaria’: and 
accordingly Dionysius, Ant. Rom. i.69, 
classes the Romans with the Greeks 
as distinguished from the ‘ barbarians’ 
—this twofold division of the human 
race being taken for granted as abso- 
lute and final. So too in y. 8, having 
mentioned the Romans, he goes on to 
speak of of dAXoe “EAAnves. The older 
Roman poets however, writing from a 
Greek point of view, (more than half 
in irony) speak of themselves as bar- 
bari and of their country as barbaria ; 
e.g. Plaut. Mil. Glor. ii. 2. 58 ‘poetae 
barbaro’ (of Naevius), Asim. Prol. 11. 
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‘Maccus vortit barbare,’ Poen. iii. 2. 
21 ‘in barbaria boves.’ 

In this classification the Jews ne- 
cessarily ranked as ‘barbarians’ ; Orig. 
c. Cels. i. 2. At times Philo seems 
tacitly to accept this designation (Vi. 
Moys. \.¢.); but elsewhere he resents 
it, Leg. ad Grat. 31 (IL p. 578) vr dpo- 
yiatos, os pev évior TAY StaBaddovr@v 
eirovev Gv, BapBapixod, ws 8 exet TO 
ddnbés, €evOepiov Kai evyevovs. On 
the other hand the Christian A polo- 
gists with a true instinct glory in the 
‘barbarous’ origin of-their religion : 
Justin Apol. i. 5 (p. 56 A) dda kal év 
BapBadpos vim’ avrod rod Aoyou poppaber- 
Tos Kat avOparrov yevopevon, ib. § 46 (p. 
83 D) ev BapBapos dé "ABpaap k.r.d., 
Tatian. ad Graec. 29 ypadais tiolv 
evrvxeivy BapBapixais, ib. 31 rov de 
(Mevojv) macns BapBdpov codias ap- 
xryov, ib. 35 THs Ka@ jpas BapBapov 
girtocopias. By glorying in the name 
they gave a practical comment on the 
Apostle’s declaration that the distinc- 
tion of Greek and barbarian was 
abolished in Christ. In a similar spirit 
Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 16 (p. 361) en- 
deavours to prove that ov pdvoy dido- 
gogpias adda Kal maons axeddv réxvns 
evpetat BapBapor. 

‘Not till that word barbarian,’ 
writes Prof. Max Miller (1. c. p. 118), 
‘was struck out of the dictionary of 
mankind and replaced by brother, not 
till the right of all nations of the world 
to be classed as members of one genus 
or kind was recognised, can we look 
even for the first beginnings of our 
science. This change was effected by 
Christianity... Humanity is a word 
which you look for in vain in Plato or 
Aristotle; the idea of mankind as one 
family, as the children of one God, is 
an idea of Christian growth: and the 
science of mankind, and of the lan- 
guages of mankind, is a science which, 
without Christianity, would never have 
sprung into life. When people had 
been taught to look upon all men as 
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brethren, then and then only, did the 
variety of human speech present itself 
as a problem that called for a solution 
in the eyes of thoughtful observers : 
and I therefore date the real begin- 
ning of the science of language from 
the first day of Pentecost... The com- 
mon origin of mankind, the differences 
of race and language, the susceptibi- 
lity of all nations of the highest men- 
tal culture, these become, in the new 
world in which we live, problems of 
scientific, because of more than scien- 
tific interest. St Paul was the great 
exponent of the fundamental principle 
in the Christian Church which was 
symbolized on the day of Pentecost, 
when he declared, as here, that in 
Christ there is neither “EAAny nor 
BapBapos, or as in Rom. i. 14 that he 
himself was a debtor equally EXAnciv 
Te kai BapBapors. 

The only other passage in the New 
Testament (besides those quoted) in 
which BapBapos occurs is Acts xxviii. 
2, 4, where it is used of the people of 
Melita. If this Melita be Malta, they 
would be of Phoenician descent. 

SxvOns| The lowest type of barba- 
rian. There is the same collocation 
of words in Dionys. Halic. Rheé. xi. 
5, 6 marnp, BapBapos, SKOns, véos, 
Aesch. ¢. Cles. 172 2xv6ns, BapBapos, 
EAAnviceyv t7 porn (of Demosthenes). 
The savageness of the Scythians was 
proverbial. The earlier Greek writers 
indeed, to whom omne ignotum was 
pro magnifico, had frequently spoken 
of them otherwise (see Strabo vii. 3. 
7 8q.,p. 300 8q.). Aeschylus for instance 
called them evvopor SKvda, Fragm. 
189 (comp. Hum. 703). Like the 
other Hyperboreans, they were a 
simple, righteous people, living be- 
yond the vices and the miseries 
of civilisation. But the common 
estimate was far different, and pro- 
bably far more true: e.g. 3 Mace. 
Vil. 5 voyou Skv0av adypiwrépay...cdpd- 
tnta (comp. 2 Mace. iv. 47), Joseph. 
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¢. Ap. ii. 37 Sxva...Bpayd rev ares 
Staéporres, Philo Leg. ad Gai. 
(ur. p. 547) Lapparay evn Kai Seas, 
dep ovxY HTTov eényplora Tov Teppav- 
xov, Tertull. adv. Mare. i.1 ‘Scytha 
tetrior, Orig. c. Cels. i. 1 SkvOdv, kai 
et Tt SkvOdv doeBéorepor. In Vit. Moys. 
ij. 4 (I. p. 137) Philo seems to plaee 
the Egyptians and the Scythians at the 
two extremes in the scale of barbarian 
nations. The passages given in Wet- 
stein from classical writers are hardly 
less strong in the same direction. 
Anacharsis the Scythian is said to have 
retorted éeuoi dé mdavres "ENAnves oxvbi- 
(evo, Clem. Strom. i. 16 (p. 364). 
The Jews had a special reason for 
their unfavourable estimate of the 
Scythians. In the reign of Josiah 
hordes of these northern barbarians 
had deluged Palestine and a great 
part of Western Asia (Herod. i. 103 
—106). The incident indeed is passed 
over in silence in the historical books; 
but the terror inspired by these in- 
vaders has found expression in the 
prophets (Ezek. xxviii, xxxix, Jer. i. 
13 sq., Vi. I 8q.), and they left behind 
them a memorial in the Greek name 
of Beth-shean, Sxvddv woAts (Judith iii. 
10, 2 Macc. xii. 29: comp. Judges i. 
27 LXX) or SxvOdmoAts, Which seems to 
have been derived from a settlement 
on this occasion (Plin. WV. H. v. 16; 
see Ewald Gesch. nL p. 689 sq., Grove 
8.v. Scythopolis in Smith’s Bibl. Dict.). 
Hence Justin, Dial. § 28 (p. 246 a), 
describing the largeness of the new 
dispensation, says kay SxvOns 7 ris F 
Ilépons, exer dé ry Tov Qeov yroow 
kal tov Xpiorov avrov kai pudaooes 
Ta aida Sixaia...piros éori TH Ocd, 
where he singles out two different but 
equally low types of barbarians, the 
Scythians being notorious for their 
ferocity, the Persians for their licen- 
tiousness (Clem. Alex. Paed. i. 7, 
p. 131, Strom. iii. 2, p. 515, and the 
Apologists generally). So too the 
Pseudo-Lucian, Philopatris 17, sati- 


rising Christianity, KP. rode cine, él kal 
Ta TOY Skvday éy TO ovpave eyXapar- 
Tovot, TP. mavra, ei TUXOL Ye xXpnaTos 
kai ev €Oveot. From a misconception 
of this passage in the Colossians, 
heresiologers distinguished four main 
forms of heresy in the pre-Christian 
world, BapBapicpos, oxvOcopds, éAXy- 
uopos, iovdaicpos ; 80 Epiphan. Epist. 
ad Acac, 2 capés yap repi robtrwy ray 
TETOdpaY aipecewy 6 dmdaToNos émuTe- 
pov &pn, Ev yap Xptor@ "Incov ov Bap- 
Bapos, o¥ SxvOns, ovx “EAAnY, ovK *Iov- 
datos, GAA Kav) xriows: comp. Haer. 
i, 4,7 8q., 1. pp. 5, 8 8q., Anaceph. 11. 
PE ed: 

Ta wavra x«tA.] ‘Christ ts all 
things and in all things’ Christ 
has dispossessed and obliterated all 
distinctions of religious prerogative 
and intellectual preeminence and so- 
cial caste; Christ has substituted 
Himself for all these ; Christ occupies 
the whole sphere of human life and 
permeates all its developments : comp. 
Hphes. i. 23 tov ra mavra ev maow mAn- 
poupevov. For ra mavra, which is 
stronger than of mavres, see Gal. iii. 
22 ouvexdeioev 1 ypadhy Ta wavra Urb 
apapriay with the note. In this pas- 
sage é¢v macw is probably neuter, as 
in 2 Cor. xi. 6, Phil. iv. 12, 1 Tim. iii. 
II, 2 Tim. ii. 7, iv. 5, Ephes. iv. 6, vi. 
16. 

In the parallel passage Gal. iii. 28 
the corresponding clause is mdyres 
vpeis eis core ev Xpior@ “Inoov. The 
inversion here accords with a chief 
motive of the epistle, which is to as- 
sert the absolute and universal supre- 
macy of Christ; comp. i. 17 sq., ii. 
10 sq., 19. The two parts of the anti- 
thesis are combined in our Lord’s 
saying, Joh. xiv. 20 vpeis ev €uol, kayo 
év vpiv. 

12—15. ‘Therefore, as the elect of 
God, as a people consecrated to His 
service and specially endowed with 
His love, array yourselves in hearts of 
compassion, in kindliness and humi- 
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lity, in a gentle and yielding spirit. 
Bear with one another, forgive freely 
among yourselves. As your Master 
forgave you His servants, so ought ye 
to forgive your fellow-servants. And 
over all these robe yourselves in love; 
for this is the garment which binds 
together all the graces of perfection. 
And let the one supreme umpire in 
your hearts, the one referee amidst 
all your difficulties, be the peace of 
Christ, which is the destined goal of 
your Christian calling, in which is 
realised the unity belonging to mem- 
bers of one body. Lastly of all; show 
your gratitude by your thanksgiving.’ 

12. évdvcacbe ovv] ‘Put on there- 
fore, as men to whom Christ has be- 
come all in all. The incidental men- 
tion of Christ as superseding all other 
relations gives occasion to this argu- 
mentative ody: comp. iii. I, 5. 

@s €xAeKTol TOU Geod] ‘as elect ones 
of God’ Comp. Rom. viii. 3, Tit. i. 1. 
In the Gospels kAnroi and ékdexroi are 
distinguished as an outer and an in- 
ner circle (Matt. xxii. 14 moAXol yap 
elo KAnTol, dAtyou O€ exdeKTOL), KANTOL 
being those summoned to the privi- 
leges of the Gospel and éxdexroi those 
appointed to final salvation (Matt. 
XXiv. 22, 24, 31, Mark xiii. 20, 22, 27, 
Luke xviii. 7). But in St Paul no 
such distinction can be traced. With 
him the two terms seem to be coex- 
tensive, as two aspects of the same pro- 
cess, kAnrot having special reference to 
the goal and éxAexroi to the starting- 
point. The same persons are ‘called’ 
to Christ, and ‘chosen out’ from the 
world. Thus in 1 Thess, i. 4 elSdéres 
Ti exrdoyny vpov k.t.A. the word clearly 
denotes election to Church-member- 
ship. Thus also in 2 Tim. ii. 10, where 
St Paul says that he endures all things 
dua rods exdexrovs, adding iva kal avrot 
cotnplas TUxwow k.T.A., the uncertainty 
implied in these last words clearly 
shows that election to final salvation 
is not meant. In the same sense he 


speaks of an individual Christian as 
‘elect, Rom. xvi. 13. And again in 
1 Cor. i. 26, 27 Brémere THY KAnoW 
UMOV...Ta papa TOU Kocpov €&edéeEaTo, 
the words appear as synonymes. The 
same is also the usage of St Peter. 
Thus in an opening salutation he ad- 
dresses whole Christian communities 
as éxAexroi (I Pet. i. 1; comp. Vv. 13 7 
ouvekdextH ev BaBvrau, i.e. probably 
éxxAnoia), aS St Paul under similar 
circumstances (Rom. i. 6, 7, 1 Cor. 
i. 2) designates them xAnroi; and in 
another passage (2 Pet. i. 10) he ap- 
peals to his readers to make their 
kAjows and éxdoyn sure. The use of 
exexros in 2 Joh. 1, 13, is apparently 
the same; and in Apoce. xvii. 14 of 
per’ avrov KAnTol Kal éexAeKTol Kal m- 
orot this is also the case, as we may 
infer from the addition of microti, which 
points to those who have been ér-ue to 
their ‘ calling and election.’ Thus the 
Gospels stand alone in this respect. 
In fact éxdoyy denotes election by 
God not only to final salvation, but to 
any special privilege or work, whe- 
ther it be (1) Church-membership, as 
in the passages cited from the epistles; 
or (2) The work of preaching, as when 
St Paul (Acts ix. 15) is called cxedos 
exdoyjs, the object of the ‘election’ 
being defined in the words following, 
tov Baordcat TO dvoud pov évamuov 
[rév] €Ovav re kal Baoidéwv «.7.A.; OF 
(3) The Messiahship, 1 Pet. ii. 4, 6; or 
(4) The fatherhood of the chosen 
people, as in the case of Isaac and Ja~- 
cob, Rom. ix. 11; or (5) The faithful 
remnant under the theocracy, Rom. 
xi. 5, 7,28. This last application pre- 
sents the closest analogy to the idea 
of final salvation: but even here St 
Paul treats KAjovs and éexdoyn as co- 
extensive, Rom. xi. 28, 29 kara d€ thy 
éxXoynv dyamnrol bia Tovs marépas’ 
dpetauéAnta yap Ta yapiopata kai 4 
kANnots TOU Oeod. 

ay.or x.7.A.] These are not to be 
taken as vocatives, but as predicates 
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further defining the meaning of éxdex- 
roi. All the three terms éxdexroi, 
ayiot, nyannpevn, are transferred 
from the Old Covenant to the New, 
from the Israel after the fiesh to the 
Israel after the Spirit. For the two 
former comp. 1 Pet. ii. 9 yévos éxexrov 
...€Ovos dywov; and for the sense of 
ay.ot, ‘ the consecrated people of God,’ 
see the note on Phil. i. 1. For the 
third word, jjyarnpévo, see Is. v. I 
“Aow 7) TO Hyarnpéevo K7A., Hos. 
ii. 25 rHv ovK Hyannperny yyamnperny 
(as quoted in Rom. ix. 25). In the 
New Testament it seems to be used 
always of the objects of God’s love; 
e.g. I Thess. i. 4 ciddres, ddeAqol Hya- 
mnpevor Vmd Oeod, THY ekNoynY vpar, 
2 Thess, ii. 13 ddeAhol fyamnpéevor vmod 
Kupiov (comp. Jude 1); and so proba- 
bly Rev. xx. 9 rv modw thy nyamnpe- 
ym. For the connexion of God’s elec- 
tion and God’s love see Rom. xi. 28 
(quoted above), 1 Thess. 1.c. The kat 
is omitted in one or two excellent 
copies (though it has the great pre- 
ponderance of authorities in its fa- 
your), and it is impossible not to feel 
how much the sentence gains in force 
by the omission, éxAexrol Ocod, dayton, 
Hyamnpevor; comp. I Pet. ii. 6. 

omayxva oiktippod| ‘a heart of 
pity” For the meaning of omAdyxva 
see the note on Phil. i. 8, and for the 
whole expression comp. omAdyyxva e€Xé- 
ovs Lukei. 78, Test. vit Patr. Zab. 7, 8. 

xpnorornra «.1.d.] The two words 
xpnororns and rarewodppoovn, ‘ kind- 
liness’ and ‘humility, describe the 
Christian temper of mind generally, 
and this in two aspects, as it affects 
either (1) our relation to others (ypno- 
rérns), or (2) our estimate of self (ra- 
mewotppoaurn). For xpnorotns see the 
note on Gal. v. 22: for rarevoppoovn, 
the note on Phil. ii. 3. 

mpaitnta xt.r.] These next two 
words, mpaivrns and paxpoOvpia, de- 
note the exercise of the Christian 
temper in its outward bearing to- 


wards others. They are best distin- 
guished by their opposites. mpairns 
is opposed to ‘rudeness, harshness,’ 
dyp.orns (Plato Symp. 197 D), xaXero- 
ns (Arist. H.A. ix. 1); paxpobvpia to 
‘resentment, revenge, wrath,’ dpyy 
(Prov. xvi. 32), o€vxodia (Herm. Mand. 
vy. I, 2) For the meaning of paxpo- 
Ovpia see above, oni. 11; for the form 
of mpaitns (mpaorns), on Gal. v. 23. 
The words are discussed in Trench 
N.T. Syn. § xiii. p. 140 8q., § xliii. 
Pp: 145 sq., § lili. p. 184 sq. They ap- 
pear in connexion Ephes. iv. 2, Ign. 
Polyc. 6 paxpobvynoare obv per adr7- 
Aor ev mpavtntt. 

13. adAjhov, éavtois] The pro- 
noun is varied, as in Hphes. iv. 32 
yiveoOe cis dX\AnAovS xpnoTol...xapt- 
Gopevoe €avrots K7.A., I Pet. iv.8—10 
Thy eis EavToOvs ayamny exteva ExovTeEs 
...prrokevos eis dAAnAOvs...€i8 Eav- 
Tovs avro [ro yxaptopa] Stakovodytes. 
The reciprocal éauvréy differs from the 
reciprocal dAAjewv in emphasizing the 
idea of corporate unity: hence it is 
more appropriate here (comp. Ephes. 
iv. 2, 32) with yaprCouevor than with 
dvexopevor: comp. Xen. Mem. iii. 5. 16 
avtl pev Tod cuvepyely EauTOts Ta TUp- 
épovra, emnpeafovow adAnAots, Kat 
POovovow Eavtrois paddov 7 Tots aA- 
Aots dvOperrots...kal mpoatpodvrar paA- 
Nov ovtw Kepdaivery am adAnA@y 7 
ovvedeovvres avtovs, where the pro- 
priety of the two words in their re- 
spective places will be evident: and 
ib. li. 7. 12 dvti dpopopévayv éavtas 
nd€ws GAANHAas Ewpwv, where the vari- 
ation is more subtle but not less ap- 
propriate. For instances of this use of 
éavrav see Bleek Hebriéerbrief iii. 13 
(p. 453 sq.) Kithner Griech. Gramm. 
§ 455 (IL. p. 497 8q.). 

xapiopevo] i.e. ‘ forgiving’; see the 
note on ii. 13. An @ fortiori argu- 
ment lurks under the use of éavrois 
(rather than ddAnAots): if Christ for- 
gave them, much more should they 
forgive themselves. 
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poudny| ‘a complaint’ As pép- 
deo Oar is ‘ to find fault with,’ referring 
most commonly to errors of omission, 
80 poudy here is regarded as a debt, 
which needs to be remitted. The 
rendering of the A. V. ‘a quarrel’ 
(=querela) is only wrong as being an 
archaism. The phrase poudny yeu 
occurs several times in classical Greek, 
but generally in poetry: e.g. Hur. 
Orest. 1069, Arist. Pax 664. 

xaOos Kai «.t.A.| This must not be 
connected with the preceding words, 
but treated as an independent sen- 
tence, the xaéds kai being answered 
by the ovrws kai. For the presence of 
cat in both clauses of the comparison 
see the note on i. 6. The phenomenon 
is common in the best classical writers, 
e.g. Xen. Mem. i. 6.3 domep kal trav 
Brov epyav of diSdcKadot...ovTw Kat 
ov x7.d.; see the references in Hein- 
dorf on Plato Phaedo 64 0, Sophist. 
217 B, and Kiihner Griech. Gramm. 
§ 524 (IL p. 799). 

6 Kvptos} This reading, which is 
better supported than o Xpuoros, is 
also more expressive. It recalls more 
directly the lesson of the parable 
which enforces the duty of fellow- 
servant to fellow-servant; Matt. xviii. 
27 omdayyuobels 8€ 6 KUpLOS Tov 
SovAov ékelvov améAvoev avTov Kal Td 
davecov apjkey avT@ k.r.d.: comp. below 
iv. I eiddres dT Kal vets Exere KUpLOV 
evovpavg. The reading Xporés perhaps 
comes from the parallel passage Ephes. 
iv. 32 yapiCopevor éavrois, kabads Kal 6 
Ocods ev Xptor@ €xapioaro nyiv (or vyiv). 

ovTws Kal vpets] 8C. xapiCerbe Eav- 
Tots. 

14. éni racw] ‘over and above all 
these, comp. Luke iii. 20 mpooé@nxev 
kal rovro emi maow. In Luke xvi. 26, 
Ephes. vi. 16, the correct reading is 
probably ¢v waow. Love is the outer 
garment which holds the others in 
their places. 


Thy ayarny] sc. evdvcacbe, from ver. 
12. 
6|‘ which thing, i.e. ‘love’; comp. 
Ephes. v. 5 mAeovéxrns, 6 eativ eidwdo- 
Adrpns, Ign. Rom. 7 dptrov Geov Gera, 
6 eotw capE Xpiorov, Magn. 10 pera- 
Badeobe eis véav Cipny 6 eat “Incots 
Xpioros, Trall. 8 avaxtnoacde éavrovs 
év mioter 6 eoTw aap& Tov Kupiov. 
Though there are various readings in 
the passages of the Ignatian Epistles, 
the 6 seems to be generally right. 
These instances will show that 6 may 
be referred to rjy dyarny alone. O- 
therwise we miglit suppose the ante- 
cedent to be ro evdvacacOax thy dyarny, 
but this hardly suits the sense. The 
common reading 77s is obviously a 
scribe’s correction. 

avvdecpos k.t.A.] ‘the bond of per- 
fection, i.e. the power, which unites 
and holds together all those graces 
and virtues, which together make up 
perfection. IRlavra éxeiva, says Chry- 
sostom, avrn ovoplyyet’ dmep av eins 
ayaOov, ravtns amovons ovdev éotuy 
dAda dStappet: comp. Clem. Rom. 49 
tov Seapov tis ayamns Tov Ceod tis 
dvvarat eénynoacba; Thus the Pytha- 
goreans (Simplic. in Hpictet. p. 208 a) 
TEeplooas Tay G\Nwy dperav Thy didiay 
eriwv Kai ovvOecpov avThY macey Tov 
dpetay édeyov. So too Themist. Orat. 
i. (p. 5 ©) BucdcKy (dpet)) mapa ras 
Gas eis fv EvvSodvrar kai ai Noural, 
@omep eis play Kopupny arnupévat 
The word will take a genitive either 
of the object bound or of the binding 
force: e.g. Plato Polit. 310 A rotvroy 
Oevorepov eivar Tov Evvdecpov dperifs 
pepav Piaews avopolwv kai émt tdvayria 
pepopevwy, where the aper7 Evvdet and 
the pepn dioews Evvdeira. We have 
an instance of the one genitive (the 
objective) here, of the other (the sub- 
jective) in Ephes. iv. 3 €vr@ cuvdéope 
Tis elpnuns (see the note. there). 

Another explanation makes ovvdec- 
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poos=ovvbeots here, ‘the bundle, the 
totality, as e.g. Herodian. iv. 12 mav- 
Ta Toy cvvdeqpov Tay emigroAGy (comp: 
Ign. Trall. 3 cvvdecpov droorodAoyr) ; 
but this unusual metaphor is highly 
improbable and inappropriate here, 
not to mention that we should expect 
the definite article 6 cvvdecpos in this 
case. With either interpretation, 
the function assigned to dyad here 
is the same as when it is declared to 
be mAnpopa vopov, Rom. xiii. 10 (comp. 
Gal. v. 14). See also the all-embracing 
office which is assigned to it in 1 Cor. 
xiii. 

15. 1 €lpnvn Tov Xpiorov| ‘ Christ’s 
peace, which He left as a legacy to His 
disciples: Joh. xiv. 27 elpnyny adinus 
vpiv, elpnyny Thy éuny Sidope vpiv; 
comp. Ephes. ii, 14 avros yap éorw 7 
elpjyn jyov with the context. The 
common reading 7) eipyvn rod Ccod has 
a parallel in Phil. iv. 7. 

BpaBevérw|] ‘be umpire, for the 
idea of a contest is only less promi- 
nent here, than in BpaBeiov 1 Cor, ix. 
24, Phil. iii. 14 (see tbe note there). 
Srad.ov évdov erroinaey ev Tois Aoyiopois, 
writes Chrysostom, cat dyava kal 4OAn- 
ow Kat BpaBevrnv. Wherever there 
is a conflict of motives or impulses or 
reasons, the peace of Christ must step 
in and decide which is to prevail: M7 
Oupos BpaBeverw, says Chrysostom 
again, pi dirovercxia, pry avOparivy 
eipnyn’ 9 yap avOpwrrivn elpjyn €k Tov 
GpdveoOat yiverat, x TOU undév macxew 
Sexvov. 

For this metaphor of some one 
paramount consideration acting as 
umpire, where there is a conflict of 
internal motives, see Polyb. ii. 35. 3 
dmay TO yryvopevov vd tTav Tadarov 
Oup@ paddov 7} Aoytopne BpaPeve- 
ca, Philo de Migr. Abr. 12 (1. p. 
446) ropeverat 6 appav dv audoréepor 
Oupod Te Kal emOupias det...rdv nvioxov 


Kal EvXYapLoTOL 


kat BpaBevtny Royoyv amoParav 
(comp. de Ebriet. 19, I. p. 368), Jos. 
B. J. vi. 2. 6 éBpaBeve ras roApas 0... 
doBos. Somewhat similarly rdyn 
(Polyb. xxvii. 14. 4) or duos (Athen. 
XV. p. 670 A) are made BpaBevew. In 
other passages, where o Geds or Td 
Getov is said BpaBevew, this implies 
that, while man proposes, God dis- 
poses. In Philo dAnéeca BpaBedtovoa 
(Qui rer. div. her. 19,1. p. 486) is a 
rough synonyme for dd\jOeva dixafovca 
(de Abrah. 14, U1. p. 10, etc.): and 
in Josephus (Ant. vi. 3. 1) duxafey and 
BoaBevew are used together of the 
same action. In all such cases it ap- 
pears that the idea of a decision and 
an award is prominent in the word, 
and that it must not be taken to de- 
note simply rude or power. 

eis nv «.r.A.] Comp. 1 Cor. vii. 15 
év dé eipnyn KéxAnKev nuas 6 Ceds. 

ev évi owpare| ‘ As ye were called as 
members of one body, so let there 
be one spirit animating that body’: 
Ephes. iv. 4 év o@pa kal év mvedpa. 
This passage strikes the keynote of 
the companion Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians (see esp. ii. 16 sq., iv. 3 sq.). 

evxaptoro] ‘ And to crown all for- 
get yourselves in thanksgiving towards 
God’: see the notes on i. 12, ii. 7. The 
adjective evyapioros, though not oc- 
curring elsewhere in the Greek Bible, 
is not uncommon in classical writers, 
and like the English ‘grateful, has 
two meanings; either (1) ‘pleasurable’ 
(eg. Xen. Cyr. ii. 2. 1) ; or (2) ‘ thank- 
ful’ (e.g. Boeckh C. J. no. 1625), as 
here. 

16,17. ‘Let the inspiring word of 
Christ dwell in your hearts, enriching 
you with its boundless wealth and en- 
dowing you with all wisdom. Teach 
and admonish one another with psalms, 
with hymns of praise, with spiritual 
songs of all kinds. Only let them be 
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pervaded with grace from heaven. 
Sing to God in your hearts and not 
with your lips only. And generally; 
whatever ye do, whether in word or 
in deed, let everything be done in the 
name of Jesus Christ. And (again I 
repeat it) pour out your thanksgiving 
to God the Father through Him.’ 

16. ‘O Adyos Tov Xpiorov] ‘the word 
of Christ, rod Xpiorod being the sub- 
jective genitive, so that Christ is the 
speaker. Though 6 Aoyos rod Geod 
and 6 Aoyos tod Kupiov occur fre 
quently, 6 Adyos Tod Xpicrov is found 
here only. There seems to be no di- 
rect reference in this expression to 
any definite body of truths either 
written or oral, but 6 Aoyos rod Xpio- 
tov denotes the presence of Christ in 
the heart, as an inward monitor : 
comp. I Joh. ii 14 6 Adyos rod Geod 
ev dpiv péver, With ib. i. 10 6 Noyos av- 
Tov ovx éoTw ev tiv, and so perhaps 
Acts xviii. 5 cuveiyero r@ Ady (the 
correct reading). 

ev vpiv] ‘in your hearts, not ‘among 
you’ ; comp. Rom. viii. 9, 11 rd evorxody 
avrov mvedpa ev vpiv, 2 Tim. i. 5, 14, 
and Ley. xxvi. 12, as quoted in 2 Cor. 
Vi. 16, évotxnow év avrois. 

mAovaiws] See above, p. 43sq., and 
the note on i. 27. 

év maon codia] ‘in every kind of 
wisdom. It seems best to take these 
words with the preceding clause, 
though Clem. Alex. Paed. ii. 4 (p. 194) 
attaches them to what follows. For 
this position of év racn codia, at the 
end of the sentence to which it refers, 
comp. i. 9, Ephes. i. 8. The connexion 
here adopted is also favoured by the 
parallel passage Ephes. v. 18, 19 (see 
the note below). Another passage i. 
28 vovberotvres mavta avOpwrov kat 
diSdackovres wavra GvOpwmoy év racy 
codia has a double bearing: while the 
connexion favours our taking é¢y racy 
copia here with the following words, 


dudacKovTEs Kal 


vouGerouvTes 


the order suggests their being at- 
tached to the preceding clause. 

OiSadoxovres «.7.A.] The participles 
are here used for imperatives, as fre- 
quently in hortatory passages, e.g. 
Rom, xii. 9 sq., 16 sq., Ephes. iv. 2, 3, 
Hebr. xiii. 5, 1 Pet. ii. 12[?], iii. 1,7, 9, 
15,16. It is not, as some insist, that 
the participle itself has any imperati- 
yal force; nor,as maintained by others, 
that the construction should be ex- 
plained by the hypothesis of a prece- 
ding parenthesis or of a verb sub- 
stantive understood or by any other 
expedient to obtain a regular gram- 
matical structure (see Winer, § xly. 
p- 441 8q.,§ Ixii. p. 707, § Ixiii. p. 716, 
§ lxiv. p. 732). But the absolute par- 
ticiple, being (so far as regards mood) 
neutral in itself, takes its colour from 
the general complexion of the sen- 
tence. Thus it is sometimes indica- 
tive (e.g. 2 Cor. vii. 5, and frequently), 
sometimes imperative (as in the pas- 
sages quoted), sometimes optative (as 
above, ii. 2, 2 Cor. ix. 11, comp. Ephes. 
iii. 17). On the distinction of S:da- 
oxew and voudereiy see the note oni. 
28 ; they describe respectively the posi- 
tive and the negative side of instruc- 
tion. On the reciprocal éavrovs see 
the note on iii. 13. 

Wadpois x.r.d.] To be connected with 
the preceding sentence, as suggested 
by Ephes. y. 18 sq. dAXa rAnpodode ev 
mvevzatt, Nadovvres éavtois [ev] Wad- 
pois kal Duvois kal @dais [wvevparixais |, 
Gdovres cal Waddovres 77) xapdia Judy 
T@ Kupig. The datives describe the 
instruments of the S&day7 and vov- 
decia. 

The three words WaXyos, duvos, @dy, 
are distinguished, so far as they are 
distinguishable, in Trench V.7. Syn. 
§ xxviii. p. 279 sq. They are cor- 
rectly defined by Gregory Nyssen in 
Psalm. c. iii (1. p. 295) Waruds peév 
éotw 7) Sia Tod opyavov Tod povciKod 
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é€avTous Warmois ¥ Oat ts é 71 
adwois Uuvols wdats mvevuatiKats év TH 


pehodia, Gd b¢ 4 did ordparos yevo- 
pévn Tov péAous pera pnudrav emipo- 
ynots...dpvos S€ n emi rois imdpxovow 
nuiv ayabois avatiBepern TO Oe@ evpn- 
pia; see also Hippol. p. rgr sq. (ed. 
de Lagarde). In other words, while 
the leading idea of Wadyds is a musi- 
cal accompaniment and that of dpuvos 
praise to God, @y is the general word 
for a song, whether accompanied or 
unaccompanied, whether of praise or 
on any other subject. Thus it was 
quite possible for the same song to 
be at once wadryds, vuvos, and dn. 
In the text the reference in Wadnois, 
we may suppose, is specially, though 
not exclusively (1 Cor. xiv. 26), to 
the Psalms of David, which would 
early form part of the religious wor- 
ship of the Christian brotherhood. 
On the other hand dpvos would more 
appropriately designate those hymns 
of praise which were composed by the 
Christians themselves on distinctly 
Christian themes, being either set 
forms of words or spontaneous effu- 
sions of the moment. The third word 
@dais gathers up the other two, and 
extends the precept to all forms of 
song, with the limitation however that 
they must be mvevyarixai. St Chry- 
sostom treats vuvo: here as an advance 
upon yadpoi, which in one aspect they 
are; oi Wadpol, he says, mdvra ¢yovow, 
of b€ Buvor wadw ovdev dvOperwor' 
dray év Trois Wakpois pay, Tore Kal Sp- 
vous etoeral, are Gevorepov mpaypa. 
Psalmody and hymnody were highly 
developed in the religious services of 
the Jews at this time: see Philo in 
Flace. 14 (IL p. 535) mavyvyor dé b1a- 
tehécavres ev Uuvors kai @dais, de Vit. 
Cont. § 3 (IL. p. 476) mowodow dopara 
kal Dpvous els Gedy dia mavrolay pérpwv 
Kat peAGv, & pOpois cepvorépors dvay- 
kalws yaparrovat, § 10 (p. 484) 6 dva- 
oras Upvov adet memoimpévoy els tov 
cov, } Kawov avros Terounkas 7) ap- 
xaidv twa Téy mada TonTdy’ pérpa 
yap kal wéAn KatadeAolmract oka emay 


Tptpetpwr, mpocodior, tyvwr, mapa- 
orovdciov, rapaBoulwv, cracipwyr, Xo- 
pikav, orpopais modvatpodars ev Siape- 
Herpnpevev x.7.d.. § 11 (p. 485) dover 
Temoimpévous eis Tov Oedv Buvous tod- 
Aois pérpos Kai péAeot x7... With 
the whole context. They would thus 
find their way into the Christian 
Church from the very beginning. 
For instances of singing hymns or 
psalms in the Apostolic age see Acts 
iv. 24, xvi. 25, 1 Cor. xiv. 15, 26. 
Hence even iu St Paul’s epistles, more 
especially his later epistles, fragments 
of such hymns appear to be quoted; e.g. 
Ephes. y. 14 (see the note there). For 
the use of hymnody in the early Church 
of the succeeding generations see Plin. 
Epist. x. 97 ‘Ante lucem convenire, 
carmenque Christo quasi Deo dicere 
secum invicem, Anon. { Hippolytus] in 
Euseb. H. £. v. 28 Warpoi S€ Scot cai 
goal adeApav dm dpxhs bro me 
oTov ypadeioa tov Aoyor Tov Geod Tov 
Xpiorov vyvovor Oeodoyodvres. The 
reference in the text is not solely or 
chiefly to public worship as such. 
Clem. Alex. Paed. ii. 4 (p. 194) treats 
it as applying to social gatherings; 
and again Tertullian says of the agape, 
Apol. 39 ‘Ut quisque de scripturis 
sanctis vel de proprio ingenio potest, 
provocatur in medium Deo canere,’ 
and of the society of husband and 
wife, Ad Uzor. ii. 8 ‘Sonant inter 
duos psalmi et hymni, et mutuo pro- 
vocant quis melius Domino suo cantet.’ 
On the psalmody etc, of the early 
Christians see Bingham Antig. xiv. 
c. I, and especially Probst Lehre und 
Gebet p. 256 sq. 

évy th xapitt] ‘in God’s grace’; 
comp. 2 Cor. i. 12 ov« ev codia cap- 
Kiky GAN é€v yapire cov. These 
words are perhaps best connected with 
the preceding clause, as by Chryso- 
stom, Thus the parallelism with éy 
macn godia is preserved. The cor- 
rect reading is é¢v rn xapire, not év 
xapirt, Tor 1 xapis, ‘Divine grace’ 
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4 10 : n ol juwov Tw QBew Kal 
xapiTt, adovTes ev Tais Kapdiais Yuwy TH @ 


fq > lo ’ iZ \ > oS / > 
mav 0 TL €ay TroijTe Ev Noyw nH EV EPYW, TavTa ev 


> a > ~ a a ry 
dvouatt Kupiov “Inoov, evyaptotouvtes TH Oew raTpt 


Ov avTou. 


18 Aj a € , 6 a > ,) / € ike 
l YUVQLKES, UTOTAGOGEOVUE TOLS AY pao, WS AVI- 


see Phil. i. 7 cuvkowwvovs pov tis 
xaptros with the note. The definite 
article seems to exclude all lower 
senses of yapis here, such as ‘accept- 
ableness,’ ‘sweetness’ (see iv. 6). The 
interpretation ‘with gratitude, if 
otherwise tenable (comp. 1 Cor. x. 30), 
seems inappropriate here, because the 
idea of thanksgiving is introduced in 
the following verse. 

Govres x.7.A.] This external mani- 
festation must be accompanied by the 
inward emotion. There must be the 
thanksgiving of the heart, as well as 
of the lips; comp. Ephes. v. 19 ddovres 
kat WadXovtes TH kapdia (probably the 
correct reading), where ry Kapdia 
‘with the heart’ brings out the sense 
more distinctly. 

17. wav 6 tex.7.A.] This is proba- 
bly a nominative absolute, as Mati. x. 
32 mGs ovv dotis opodoyncet... Op0- 
oynow Kayo é€v adt@ (comp. Luke 
xii. 8), Luke xii. 10 m@s Os épet Adyov 
...dpeOnoerat avt@, John xvii. 2 way 
d dSédaxas avto, ddan avrois Kr.D.; 
comp. Matt. vii. 24 (v. 1.). 

mavra| 8c. moeire, aS the following 
evxapioTrourvres suggests; comp. ver. 
235 

ev ovopare x.t.r.| This is the great 
practical lesson which flows from the 
theological teaching of the epistle, 
Hence the reiteration of Kupio, ev 
Kupig, etc., vv. 18, 20, 22, 23, 24. See 
above, p. 102. 

evxaptorodvres] On this refrain see 
the notes on i. 12, ii. 7. 

t@ Gc@ watpi] This, which is quite 
the best authenticated reading, gives 
a very unusual, if not unique, colloca- 
tion of words, the usual form being 
either 6 Geds kal maTyp OF Geds rarip. 
The xai before warpi in the received 


text is an obvious emendation. See 
the note on i. 3, and the appendix on 
various readings. 

18—21. ‘Ye wives, be subject to 
your husbands, for so it becomes you 
in Christ. Ye husbands, love and 
cherish your wives, and use no harsh- 
ness towards them. Ye children, be 
obedient to your parents in all things ; 
for this is commendable and lovely in 
Christ. Ye parents, vex not your 
children, lest they lose heart and grow 
sullen.’ 

18 sq. These precepts, providing 
for the conduct of Christians in private 
households, should be compared with 
Ephes. v. 22—vi. 9, 1 Pet. ii. 18—iii. 7, 
Tit. ii. I sq.; see also Clem. Rom. 1, 
Polyc. Phil. 4 sq. 

Ai yuvaixes| ‘Ye wives, the nomina- 
tive with the definite article being 
used for a vocative, as frequently in 
the New Testament, e.g. Matt. xi. 26, 
Mark v. 41, Luke viii. 54; see Winer 
§ xxix. p. 227 sq. The frequency of 
this use is doubtless due to the fact 
that it is a reproduction of the He- 
brew idiom. In the instances quoted 
from classical writers (see Bernhardy 
Syntax p. 67) the address is not 
so directly vocative, the nominative 
being used rather to define or select 
than to swmmon the person in ques- 
tion. 

tois avOpaow] The idios of the 
received text may have been inserted 
(as it is inserted also in Ephes. v. 24) 
from Ephes. v. 22, Tit. ii. 5, 1 Pet. iii, 
I, 5, in all which passages this same 
injunction occurs. The scribes how- 
ever show a general fondness for this 
adjective; e.g. Mark xv. 20, Luke ii. 3, 
Acts i. 19, Ephes. iv. 28, 1 Thess. ii. 
15, iv. 11. 
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2 , e Sf vod -~ 
kev ev Kupiw. Oi avopes, dyarare tas yuvaixas Kal 


\ \ > 
Mn mkpaiverGe mpos av’ras. 


\ / © re 
"Ta TéKva, vraKovete 


~ a \ , a \ ad ss 
TOLS YOVEVOLY KaATa TAaVYTAa’ TOUTO yao EVapEa TOV EOTLY 


év Kupiw. 
of \ > a 
iva un aOvuwow. 

avijxev] The imperfect, as Ephes. y. 
4 @ ovk dvjxev (the correct reading); 
comp. Clem. Hom. Contest. 3 rovde 
Hy} peradodvar xdpu, ds ov T POTHKEY, 
Xen. de Re Equestr. xii. 14 immapx@ 
mpoonkey eidevat Te Kai mparrew; and 
see D’Orville on Charito viii. 2 (p. 699 
sq.). The common uses of the imper- 
fect ée., érpereyv, etc., in classical wri- 
ters do not present a very exact 
parallel; for they imply that the thing 
which ought to have been done has 
been left undone. And so we might 
interpret Acts xxii. 22 ov yap xadj- 
kev avrov (hv (the correct reading). 
Here however there can hardly be 
any such reference; and the best 
illustration is the English past tense 
‘ought’ (=‘ owed’), which is used in 
the same way. The past tense per- 
haps implies an essential a priori 
obligation. The use of xpqv, éxpn», 
occasionally approximates to this; e.g. 
Eur. Andr. 423. 

The idea of ‘propriety’ is the link 
which connects the primary meaning 
of such words a8 dvjxew, mpoonxev, 
xaOyxewv, ‘aiming at or pertaining to,’ 
with their ultimate meaning of moral 
obligation. The word dyjxew occurs 
in the New Testament only here and 
in the contemporary epistles, Ephes. 
v. 4, Philem. 8. 

év Kupi@] Probably to be connected 
with os avfxev, rather than with vro- 
tacoeoOe; comp. ver.. 20 evdpeordy 
éorw ev Kupig. 

19. yy) mKpaiverbe K.r.d.] ‘show no 
intierness, behave not harshly’; comp. 
Lynceus in Athen. vi. p. 242 © mxpav- 
Gein mpos Twa Tdv ovfdvrwr, Joseph. 
Ant. Vv. 7. 1 Sewas mpds rods rod d- 
kaiov mpoiorapévous éxmixpaivdpevos, 


Plut. Mor. p. 457 4 mpds yivaa dia- 
COL. 


¢ wi A as \ 7 € n 
“Ot marepes, un épebiCere Ta Téxva Vuwr, 
22 € } ~ ¢ y A , 

Ot dovAol, UrakoveTe KaTA TaVTA 


muxpaivovra, So also mixpaiverOar eri 
vwa in the xx, Jerem. xliy (Xxxvii), 
15, 3 Esdr. iv. 31. This verb muKpat- 
veoOa. and its compounds occur fre- 
quently in classical writers. 

20. kara mayra] As in ver.22. The 
rule is stated absolutely, because the 
exceptions are so few that they may 
be disregarded. 

evapeotov éotw] ‘is well pleasing, 
commendable” The received text 
supplies this adjective with a dative 
of reference 76 Kupi@ (from Hphes. 
V. 10), but év Kupi@ is unquestionably 
the right reading. With the reading 
thus corrected evdpecrov, like dvijxev 
ver. 18, must be taken absolutely, 
as perhaps in Rom. xii. 2 rd déAnna 
Tod Oeovd TO adyaboy kai evdpeoroy Kai 
téAecov: comp. Phil. iv. 8 dca ceuva 
...d0a mpooprm. The qualification 
ev Kupi@ implies ‘as judged by a 
Christian standard” ‘as judged by 
those who are members of Christ’s 
body.’ 

21. epedigere] ‘provoke, irritate? 
The other reading mapopyitere has 
higher support, but is doubtless taken 
from the parallel passage, Ephes. vi. 4. 
‘Trritation’ is the first consequence of 
being too exacting with children, and 
irritation leads to moroseness (d6v- 
pia). In 2 Cor. ix. 2 epeditew is used 
in a good sense and produces the 
opposite result, not despondency but 
energy. 

dOupaow] ‘lose heart, become spi- 
ritless,” i.e. ‘go about their task 
in a listless, moody, sullen frame of 
mind. ‘Fractus animus, says Ben- 
gel, ‘ pestis juventutis”’ In Xen. Cyr. 
i. 6. 13 GOupia is opposed to mpobuuia, 
and in Thue. ii. 88 and elsewhere 
dOvpeiv is opposed to Oapaciv, 
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a \ 2 / 
Tois KaTa oapKa kuplos, pn ev oPOadpodovrcia ws 
? / / / 
dvOpwraperkot, ann év amdoTnTL Kapoias, poBovpevor 


TOV Kupuov. 


cy > A“ > land > / € 
36 éav momrTe, Ek Wuyns epyalerbe ws 


22. év dp0arpodovrelacs. 


22—iv. 1. ‘Ye slaves, be obedient 
in all things to the masters set over 
you in the flesh, not rendering them 
service only when their eyes are upon 
you, as aiming merely to please men, 
but serving in all sincerity of heart, as 
living in the sight of your Heavenly 
Master and standing in awe of Him. 
And in everything that ye do, work 
faithfully and with all your soul, as 
labouring not for men, but for the 
great Lord and Master Himself; know- 
ing that ye have a Master, from whom 
ye will receive the glorious inheritance 
as your recompense, whether or not 
ye may be defrauded of your due by 
men. Yes, Christ is your Master and 
ye are his slaves. He that does a 
wrong shall be requited for his wrong- 
doing. I say not this of slaves only, 
but of masters also. There is no par- 
tiality, no respect of persons, in God’s 
distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments. Therefore, ye masters, do ye 
also on your part deal justly and equi- 
tably by your slaves, knowing that ye 
too have a Master in heaven.’ 

22. Oi SovAx] The relations of 
masters and slaves, both here and in 
the companion epistle (Ephes. vi. 
5—9), are treated at greater length 
than is usual with 8t Paul. Here 
especially the expansion of this topic, 
compared with the brief space assign- 
ed to the duties of wives and husbands 
(vv. 18, 19), or of children and parents 
(vv. 20, 21), deserves to be noticed. 
The fact is explained by a contempo- 
rary incident in the Apostle’s private 
life. His intercourse with Onesimus 
had turned his thoughts in this di- 
rection. See above, p.33, and the in- 
troduction to the Epistle to Philemon: 
comp. also the note on ver. II. 

oPOarpodovrcia] ‘eye-service, as 
Rphes. vi. 6: comp. Apost. Const. iv. 


12 ph ods opOarpddovros GAX’ as gu- 
Aodéaroros. This happy expression 
would seem to be the Apostle’s own 
coinage. At least there are no traces 
of it earlier. Compare ¢Oedo6pnoxeia 
ii, 23. The reading 6Gadpodovreig 
is better supported than opOadpodov- 
Aelats, though the plural is rendered 
slightly more probable in itself by its 
greater difficulty. 

dvOperdpecxa| Again in Ephes. vi 
6. It is a xx word, Ps. lii. 6, where 
the Greek entirely departs from the 
Hebrew: comp. also dvépwrapeckeiy 
Ign. Rom. 2, avOpwrapecceca Justin 
Apol. i. 2 (p. 53 E). So dxAoapéckns 
or dyAodpecxos, Timo Phlias. in Diog. 
Laert iv. 42 (vv. Il.). 

amdornte kapdias| As in Ephes. vi. 5, 
i.e. ‘with undivided service’; a Lxx 
expression, 1 Chron. xxix. 17, Wisd. i. 1. 

tov Kupiov] ‘the one Lord and 
Master, as contrasted with rots xara 
odpxa xvpios: the idea being carried 
out in the following verses. The re- 
ceived text, by substituting rov Ocdp, 
blunts the edge of the contrast. 

23. épya{ecde] ie. ‘do it dili- 
gently,’ an advance upon sro:ire. 

ovx avOperos| For the use of ov 
rather than 7 in antitheses, see Wi- 
ner § lv. p. 601 sq. The negative 
here is wholly unconnected with the 
imperative, and refers solely to ro 
Kupio. 

24. dio Kupiov] ‘ However you may 
be treated by your earthly masters, 
you have still a Master who will re- 
compense you.’ The absence of the 
definite article here (comp. iv. 1) is 
the more remarkable, because it is 
studiously inserted in the context, vv. 
22—24, tov Kupior, tG Kupig, T@ Ku- 
pig. In the parallel passage Ephes. 
vi. 8 it is mapa Kupiov: for the differ- 
ence between the two see Gal. i. 12. 
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Tw Kupiw, kal ovk avOpwros, *eidoTes OTL dd Kupiou 
dmroNrrveo be THY avTamToooaw THs KAnpovopias: TW 
Kupiw Xpior@ Sovdevere? %6 yap adikwv Kouloera 6 


Ty avranddoaw] ‘the just recom- 
pense, a common word both in the 
“xx and in classical writers, though 
not occurring elsewhere in the New 
Testament; comp. dvramddSopa Luke 
xiv. 12, Rom. xi. 9. The double com- 
pound involves the idea of ‘ exact re- 
quital.’ 

THs KAnpovopias| ‘which consists in 
the inheritance, the genitive of appo- 
sition: see the note on rjy pepida rod 
wAjpov, i. 12. There is a paradox in- 
volved in this word: elsewhere the 
SodAos and the xAnpovopos are con- 
trasted (Matt. xxi. 3538, etc., Rom. 
viii. 15—17, Gal. iv. 1, 7), but here 
the godAos is the cAnpovopos. This he 
is because, though doddos avépérev, he 
is dreXevOepos Kupiov (1 Cor. vii. 22) 
and thus xAnpovopos da Ocod (Gal. iy. 
7); comp. Hermas Sim. v. 2 tva ovy- 
KAnpovopos yévnrat 6 SodA0s TO vid 
(with the context). 

7@ Kupio «1.A.] Le. ‘you serve as 
your master the great Master Christ. 
This clause is added to explain how 
is meant by the preceding azo Kvpiov. 
For this application of Kvpios com- 
pare (besides the parallel passage, 
Ephes. vi. 6—9) 1 Cor. vii. 22 6 yap 
ev Kupig KAnOeis SodAos diedevOepos 
Kupiov é€oriv «7A. It seems best to 
take dovAevere here as an indicative, 
rather than as an imperative; for (1) 
The indicative is wanted to explain 
the previous dé Kupiov; (2) The i im- 
perative would seem to require os ré 
Kvpi, as in Ephes. vi. 7 (the correct 
text). On the other hand see Rom. 
xii. 11. 

25. 6 yap ddiov xr.d.] Who is 
this unrighteous person? The slave 
who defrauds his master of his ser- 
vice, or the master who defrauds his 
slave of his reward? Some interpret- 
ers confine it exclusively to the for- 
mer ; others to the latter. It seems 


best to suppose that both are included. 
The connexion of the sentence 6 yap 
ddixav (where yap, not dé, is certainly 
the right reading) points to the slave. 
On the other hand the expression 
which follows, 16 dixatov kai rhv iosd- 
TnTa k.T.r., Suggests the master. Thus 
there seems to be a twofold reference; 
the warning is suggested by the case 
of the slave, but it is extended to the 
case of the master; and this accords 
with the parallel passage, Ephes. vi. 8 
€xaotos O av rowan ayabov TOUTO Kopi- 
cerat mapa Kupiov, etre SovAos etre 
é€Aevdepos. 

The recent fault of Onesimus would 
make the Apostle doubly anxious to 
emphasize the duties of the slave to- 
wards the master, lest in his love for 
the offender he should seem to con- 
done the offence. This same word 
ndiknoev is used by St Paul to describe 
the crime of Onesimus in Philem. 18. 
But on the other hand it is the Apo- 
stle’s business to show that justice 
has a double edge. There must be a 
reciprocity between the master and 
the slave. The philosophers of Greece 
taught, and the laws of Rome assumed, 
that the slave was a chattel. Buta 
chattel could have no rights. It would 
be absurd to talk of treating a chattel 
with justice. St Paul places the rela- 
tions of the master and the slave in a 
wholly different light. Justice and 
equity are the expression of the Di- 
vine mind: aud with God there is no 
mpocwmoAnpyia. With Him the claims 
of the slave are as real as the claims 
of the master. 

xopioerat] For this sense of the 
middle, ‘to recover,’ ‘to get back,’ 
and so (with an accusative of the thing 
to be recompensed), ‘to be requited 
for’, see e.g. Lev. Xx. 17 dyapriav xope- 
ovvrat, 2 Cor. v. 10 Koulionrar exaoros 
74 Sia tov oaparos; comp. Barnab. 
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Mf \ / \ \ 2 / a , , 
Kuplol, TO Oikatoy Kal THY ivoTHTAa Tots dovAOLS TapeE- 


> / 4 WP ake -~ st K , ? > > 
xeobe, €LOOTES OTL KQL UMELS EX ETE velov EV OUpaVve. 


$4 6 Kupws drpocwmoAnpntas xKpiet 
Tov Kogpov’ éxagtos, Kabas énoincer, 
koy.eirat. In the parallel passage 
Ephes. vi. 8, the form is certainly xo- 
pioerac: here it is more doubtful, the 
authorities being more equally divided 
between kopeiras and Kopicerar. See 
however the note on yrwpicovow iv. 9. 

mpocewmoAnuyia| On this word see 
the note Gal.ii. 6. This mpoowmoAnp- 
ia, though generally found on the 
side of rank and power, may also be 
exercised in favour of the opposite ; 
Lev. xix. 15 ov AnWy mpocemoy tro- 
xov ovdé py) Oavpdons mpocwmoy dvyrd- 
orov. There would be a tendency in 
the mind of the slave to assume that, 
because the mpoowmoAnuyia of man 
was on the side of the master, there 
must be a corresponding mpocemo- 
Anuavia of God on the side of the 
slave. This assumption is corrected 
by St Paul. 

IV. 1. ryv iaornra] ‘ uquity, ‘fair- 
ness’; comp. Plut. Sol. et Popl. Comp. 3 
vopev icdrnta mapexovrav. Somewhat 
similarly Lysias Or. Fun. 77 (speak- 
ing of death) ore yap rods rovnpovs 
Umepopa ovte tovs ayabovs Gavpaces, 
GAN toov éavrov mapéxer macw. 
It seems a mistake to suppose that 
isérns here has anything to do with 
the treatment of slaves as equals 
(comp. Philem. 16). When connected 
with 16 dixaov, the word naturally sug- 
gests an even-handed, impartial treat- 
ment, and is equivalent to the Latin 
aequitas: comp. Arist. Top. vi. 5 (p. 
143) 0 rHv Stxacocvrny (Aéywv) Eft ioo- 
THTOS ToinTeKny 7 SvaveuntiKny Tod ioov, 
Philo de Creat. Prine. 14 (11. p. 373) 
gore yap ilodtns...untnp Sicaoovyns, 
Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 6 (p. 764) pera 
Otxatoovyns Kal icornros tis mpos Tovs 
emvotpépovras. Thus in Arist. Lith. 
Nic. vy. 1 rd dixasov and rd icov are 
regarded as synonymes, and in Plut. 


Mor. p. 719 the relation of icorns to 
dvxatérns is discussed. The word here 
is used in the sanie sense in which the 
adjective occurs in the common ex- 
pressions icos Suxaorys, loos adxpoarns, 
etc. Philo, describing the Hssene 
condemnation of slavery, says, Omn. 
prob. lib. 12 (I. p. 457) karaywackovct 
te tav Seororéy, ov povov ds adixoy, 
iaornra Avpawopevev, GANG kai Os doe- 
Bay «.7.d., but he possibly does mean 
‘ equality’ rather than ‘ equity.’ 
mapéxeabe}| ‘exhibit on your part. 
The middle rapéyeoGa, ‘to afford from 
oneself,’ will take different shades of 
meaning according to the context, as 
‘to furnish one’s quota’ (e.g. Herod. 
viii. 1, 2) or ‘to put forward one’s re- 
presentative’ (esp. of witnesses, e.g. 
Plato Apol.19 D). Here the idea is 
‘reciprocation, the master’s duty as 
corresponding to the slave’s. 

éxete Kvpiov] As Hphes. vi. 9; comp. 
I Cor. vii. 22 6 éAevOepos KAnGeis Sov- 
Ads eorw Xpiorod. 

2—6. ‘Be earnest and unceasing 
in prayer; keep your hearts and minds 
awake while praying: remember also 
(as I have so often told you) that 
thanksgiving is the goal and crown of 
prayer. Meanwhile in your petitions 
forget not us—myself Paul—my fellow- 
labourer Timothy —- your evangelist 
Epaphras — all the teachers of the 
Gospel ; but pray that God may open 
a door for the preaching of the word, 
to the end that we may proclaim the 
free offer of grace to the Gentiles— 
that great mystery of Christ for which 
I am now a prisoner in bonds. So 
shal! I declare it fearlessly, as I am 
bound to proclaim it. Walk wisely 
and discreetly in all your dealings with 
unbelievers; allow no opportunity to 
slip through your hands, but buy up 
every passing moment. Let your lan- 
guage be always pervaded with grace 
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and seasoned with salt. So will you 
know how to give a fit answer to each 
man, as the occasion demands,’ 

2. mpookaprepeire| ‘cling closely 
to’, ‘remain constant to’ (comp. Mark 
ili. 9, Acts viii. 13, x. 7), and so ‘con- 
tinue stedfast in.’ This word occurs 
again with rj mpocevyf, tais mpooev- 
xais, Acts i. 14, ii. 42, vi. 4, Rom. xii. 
12. The construction is with a simple 
dative both in the New Testament 
(I. cc.) and in classical writers, except 
where it stands absolutely (Acts ii. 46, 
Rom. xiii. 6). The injunction here 
corresponds to the ddvadeimrws mpoo- 
evxeoGe of 1 Thess. v. 17. 

ypnyopodrres]| Long continuance in 
prayer is apt to produce listlessness. 
Hence the additional charge that the 
heart must be awake, if the prayer 
is to have any value. The word is not 
to be taken literally here, but meta- 
phorically. In Matt. xxvi. 41 etc., ypn- 
yopetre kal mpocevxec Ge, the idea is not 
quite the same. 

ev evyapiotia} As the crown of all 
prayer; see the notes on i, 12, ii. 7, 

3. nuav] ‘us, ‘the Apostles and 
preachers of the Gospel,’ with refer- 
ence more especially to Timothy (i. 1) 
and Hpaphras (iv. 12, 13). Where 
the Apostle speaks of himself alone, 
he uses the singular (ver. 3, 4 dédeua, 
avepdow). Indeed there is no rea- 
son to think that St Paul ever uses an 
‘epistolary’ plural, referring to himself 
solely: see on 1 Thess, iii. 1. 

iva x.r.d.] On the sense of iva after 
mpocevdxerOa etc., see the note on i. 9. 

@vpav rod Noyou] ‘a door of admis- 
sion for the word, i.e. ‘an oppor- 
tunity of preaching the Gospel,’ as 
1 Cor. xvi. 9 Ovpa yap po dvéwyev 
peyahn Kal évepyns, 2 Cor. ii. 12 
Ovpas por dvewypevns ev Kupi@: comp. 


Plut. Mor. p. 674 D Somep mvAns ar- 
otxOeions, ovK dvrécxov...cuveovodat 
mavrodarots akpoduagowy. Similarly evoo- 
dos is used in 1 Thess. i. 9, ii. 1. The 
converse application of the metaphor 
appears in Acts xiv. 27 jvoéer rois 
€Oveow Ovpay riorews, where the door 
is opened not to the teachers, but to 
the recipients of the Gospel. Accord- 
ing to another interpretation (suggest- 
ed by Ephes. vi. 19 iva por 5009 Adyos 
€v dvoige: Tov ordpards pov) it is ex- 
plained ‘the door of our speech, i.e. 
‘our mouth’: comp. Ps. exli (exl). 3, 
Mic. vii. 5, Ecclus. xxviii. 25. But the 
parallel passages do not favour this 
sense, nor will the words themselves 
admit it. In that case for jyiv dvpay 
Tov Aoyou we should require rjy Odpay 
Tad Néywr [judy]. ‘The word’ here is 
‘the Gospel,’ as frequently. 

Aadjjoa] ‘so as to speak, the in- 
finitive of the consequence, like eidévai 
ver. 6; see Winer § xliv. p. 400. 

TO pvotnpioy k.7.A.] i.e. the doctrine 
of the free admission of the Gentiles. 
For the leading idea which St Paul 
in these epistles attaches to ‘the mys- 
tery’ of the Gospel, see the note on 
i. 20. 

6¢ 6] St Paul might have been still 
at large, if he had been content to 
preach a Judaic Gospel. It was be- 
cause he contended for Gentile liberty, 
and thus offended Jewish prejudices, 
that he found himself a prisoner. See 
Acts xxi, 28, xxii, 21, 22, xxiv. 5, 6, 
xxv. 6, 8. The other reading, 8v 4», 
destroys the point of the sentence. 

kal dedenat] 2 Tim. ii. 9 wéype deo- 
pov, Philem. 9 vuvi d¢ cal déopuos. 

4. wa havepdow xrr.] This is 
best taken as dependent on the pre- 
vious clause iva 6 Ocds...r00 Xpiorod. 
For instances of a double tva, where 
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the second is not coordinated with, 
but subordinated to, the first, see the 
note on Gal. iii. 14. The immediate 
purport of the Colossians’ prayers 
must be that the Apostle should have 
all opportunities of preaching the 
Gospel: the ulterior object, that he 
should use these opportunities boldly. 

5. ev aodiq] Matt. x. 16 yiverOe 
odv hpdvipore ws of Secs. 

rovs ¢&w] ‘those without the pale’ 
of the Church, the unbelievers; as in 
1 Cor. v. 12, 13, I Thess. iv. 12. So of 
é£wOev, 1 Tim. iii, 7. The believers on 
the other hand are oi go, I Cor. v. 12. 
This mode of speaking was derived 
from the Jews, who called the heathen 
DYNA (Schéttgen on 1 Cor. 4. c.), 
translated of éxros Hcclus. Prol. and 
oi €Ewbev Joseph. Ant. xv. 9. 2. 

e€ayopafopevar K.t.A.] ‘buying up 
the opportunity for yourselves, let- 
ting no opportunity slip you, of saying 
and doing what may further the cause 
of God’: comp. Ephes. v. 16. The ex- 
pression occurs also in Dan. ii. 8 oiSa 
OTt Katpov vpeis eEayopacere, i.e. ‘are 
eager to gain time’ Somewhat simi- 
lar are the phrases rov xpovov kepdai- 
vew, TO mapov Kepdaivey. So too Seneca 
Ep. i. 1 ‘Tempus...collige et serva.’ 
In much the same sense Ignatius says, 
Polyc. 3 rods katpovs karapavOave. For 
this sense of ¢£ayopa¢w ‘coemo’ (closely 
allied in meaning to cvvayopatw), see 
Polyb. iii. 42. 2 €nyopace map’ avrav 
Ta Te povofvAa mAota mavra «.T.).y 
Plut. Vit. Crass. 2. More commonly 
the word signifies ‘to redeem’ (see the 
note on Gal. iii. 13), and some would 
assign this sense to it here; but no ap- 
propriate meaning is thus obtained. In 
Mart. Polyc. 2 Sia pias @pas THY aid- 
nov Kédaow e€ayopafouevoe it means 
‘buying off, a sense in which ¢fwvei- 
oOa occurs several times. The reagon 
for the injunction is added in Ephes. 
Vv. 16, Gre ai nuépat movnpat ciow: the 


prevailing evil of the tit,.es makes the 
opportunities for good inore precious. 

6. év xapire] ‘with grace, favour, 
i.e. ‘acceptableness,’ ‘yieasingness’; 
comp. Eccles. x. 12 Aoyot oroparos 
copov xapis, Ps. xliv (xlv). 3 e&exvOy 
xapis év xeiAeot cov, Heclus. xxi. 16 emi 
xetAous ouverou evpeOnoerat xapes. In 
classical writers xapis Adyoyr is a still 
more common connexion; e.g. Demosth. 
c. Phil. i. 38, Dionys, Hal. de Lys. 
§§ 10, 11, Plut. Vit. Mar. 44. 

aXart] Comp. Mark ix. 50 eav dé ro 
Gdas Gvadov yévntat, ev rim avTo 
aptvoete; exere ev €avtois dda. The 
salt has a twofold purpose. (1) It 
gives a flavour to the discourse and 
recommends it to the palate: comp. 
Job vi. 6 ci BpwOnoerat apros dvev 
Gos; el S€ kai gore yetpa ev prypyact 
xevois; in which passage the first 
clause was rendered by Symmachus 
pitt BpwOjoeru dvdptutoy te pi 
éxew ada; This ig the primary idea 
of the metaphor here, as the word np- 
Tupevos seems to show. (2) It preserves 
from corruption and renders whole- 
some; Ign. Magn. 10 ddiaOnre ev 
avTe wa py diapOapp ris ev wvyiv, 
€mel amd THS oops éedeyxOnoecbe. 
Hence the Pythagorean saying, Diog. 
Laert. viii. 1. 35 of ddes wav odfovow 
6 tt kat wapaddBoor. It may be in- 
ferred that this secondary applica- 
tion of the metaphor was present to 
the Apostle’s mind here, because in 
the parallel epistle, Ephes. iv. 29, he 
SayS was Adyos Gampos €k TOU oTd- 
patos vpev pn exmopevecdo «rr. In 
the first application the opposite to 
Gare iptupevos Would be popds ‘in- 
sipid’ (Luke xiv. 34); in the second, 
campos ‘corrupt.’ 

Heathen writers also insisted that 
discourse should be ‘seasoned with 
salt’; e.g. Cic. de Orat. i. 34 ‘ facetia- 
rum quidam lepos quo, tanquam sale, 
perspergatur omnis oratio. They 
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likewise dwelt on the connexion be- 
tween xapis and dies; e.g. Plut. Mor. 
Pp. 514 F yapw twa mapackevatovres 
GAAyjAos, Somep adat rois Adyos epn- 
Svvoucr thy SiatpiByv, p.697 D (comp. p. 
685 A) of woAAoi yapiras Kadovow [rdv 
Gra], drt emi ra mreiora peyvipevos 
evdppoota TH yevores kat mpooguAy mores 
Kal Kexapiopeva, p. 669 A 7 d€ TaY GAGY 
duvauis...yapw avt@ nai jdovyy mpoo- 
ri@not, Dion Chrys. Or. xviii. § 13. 
Their notion of ‘salt’ however was 
wit, and generally the kind of wit 
which degenerated into the evrpame- 
Ala denounced by St Paul in Ephes. 
v. 4 (see the note there). 

The form adas is common in the 
Luxx and Greek Testament. Other- 
wise it is rare: see Buttmann Gramm. 
L p. 220, and comp. Plut. Mor. 668 Fr. 

eidévac] ‘80 as to know’; see the note 
on AaAnoa: ver. 3. 

évi éxdore@) ‘Not only must your 
conversation be opportune as regards 
the time; it must also be appropriate 
as regards the person.’ The Apostle’s 
precept was enforced by his own ex- 
ample, for he made it a rule to be- 
come Trois macw ava, iva mavros tt- 
vas o@on (I Cor, ix. 22). 

7—9. ‘You will learn everything 
about me from Tychicus, the beloved 
brother who has ministered to me 
and served with me faithfully in the 
Lord. This indeed was my purpose 
in sending him to you: that you might 
be informed how matters stand with 
me, and that he might cheer your 
hearts and strengthen your resolves 
by the tidings. Onesimus will accom- 
pany him—a faithful and beloved bro- 
ther, who is one of yourselves, a Co- 
lossian. These two will inform you of 
all that is going on here,’ 

7. Ta xar’ éuée mavta] ‘all that 
relates to me’; see the note on 
Phil. i 12, and comp. Bion in Diog. 


Laert. iv. 47. So Acts xxv. 14 ra xara 
tov Iaidov. 

yropice.] On this word see the 
note Phil. i, 22. 

Tuxxos] Tychicus was charged by 
St Paul at this same time with a more 
extended mission. He was entrusted 
with copies of the circular letter, 
which he was enjoined to deliver in 
the principal churches of proconsular 
Asia (see above, p. 37, and the intro- 
duction to the Epistle to the Ephe 
sians). This mission would bring him 
to Laodicea, which was one of these 
great centres of Christianity (see p. 8); 
and, as Colossze was only a few miles 
distant, the Apostle would naturally 
engage him to pay a visit to the Co- 
lossians. At the same time the pre- 
sence of an authorised delegate of St 
Paul, as Tychicus was known to be, 
would serve to recommend Onesimus, 
who owing to his former conduct 
stood in every need of such a recom- 
mendation. The two names Tvxtxos 
and ’Ovjoios occur in proximity in 
Phrygian inscriptions found at Alten- 
tash (Bennisoa?) Boeckh 3857r sq. 
appx. 

Tychicus was a native of proconsu- 
lar Asia (Acts xx. 4) and perhaps of 
Ephesus (2 Tim. iv. 12: see Philippi- 
ans p. 11). He is found with St Paul 
at three different epochs in his life. 
(1) He accompanied him when on 
his way eastward at the close of the 
third missionary journey 4.D. 58 (Acts 
xx. 4), and probably like Trophimus 
(Acts xxi. 29) went with him to Jeru- 
salem (for the words dyp: ris "Agias 
must be struck out in Acts xx. 4). It 
is probable indeed that Tychicus, to- 
gether with others mentioned among 
St Paul’s numerous retinue on this 
occasion, was a delegate appointed by 
his own church according to the Apo- 
stle’s injunctions (1 Cor. xvi. 3, 4) to 
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bear the contributions of his brethren 
to the poor Christians of Judzea; and 
if so, he may possibly be the person 
commended as the brother ov 6 éra- 
vos év T@ evayyeNi Sia Pacey TOV €k- 
kAnutav (2 Cor. viii. 18): but this will 
depend on the interpretation of the 
best supported reading in Acts xx. 5 
ovrot 5€ mpocedOovres Euevoy nuas év 
Tpwad. (2) We find Tychicus again 
in St Paul’s company at the time with 
which we are immediately concerned, 
when this epistle was written, proba- 
bly towards the end of the first Ro- 
man Captivity, A.D. 62, 63 (see Philip- 
pians p. 31 sq.). (3) Once more, at the 
close of St Paul’s life (about a.p. 67), 
he appears again to have associated 
himself with the Apostle, when his 
name is mentioned in connexion with 
a mission to Crete (Tit. ili, 12) and 
another to Ephesus (2 Tim. iv. 12). 
For the legends respecting him, which 
are slight and insignificant, see Act. 
Sanct. Boll. April 29 (u1. p. 619). 
Tychicus is not so common a name 
as some others which occur in the 
New Testament, e.g. Onesimus, Tro- 
phimus; but it is found occasionally 
in inscriptions belonging to Asia Mi- 
nor, e.g. Boeckh ©. L£. 2918, 3665, 
[3857 ¢], 3857 r, (comp. 3865 i, etc.); 
and persons bearing it are commemo- 
rated on the coins of both Magnesia 
ad Maeandrum (Mionnet 111. p. 15 3sq., 
Suppl. vi. p. 236) and Magnesia ad 
Sipylum (¢. Iv. p. 70). The name 
oceurs also in Roman inscriptions; e.g. 
Muratori, pp. DCCCOXVII, MOCOXcIV, 
MMLY. Along with several other 
proper names similarly formed, this 
word is commonly accentuated Tuxexos 
(Chandler Greek Accentuation § 255), 
and so it stands in all the critical 
editions, though according to rule 
(Winer § vi. p. 58) it should be Tuyxtkos. 
cat mugros k.T.A.] The connexion of 
the words is not quite obvious, It 
seems best however to take ev Kupi 


Kupiw* 


Uuas €ls av’TO TOUTO, iva 
as referring to the whole clause morés 
Sidkovos Kai avvdovAos rather than to 
avvdovdos alone: for (1) The two sub- 
stantives are thus bound together by 
the preceding micros and the following 
ev Kupi in a natural way: (2) The at- 
tachment of €v Kupie to mioros Suaxo- 
vos is suggested by the parallel pas- 
sage Mphes. vi. 21 Tuyexos 0 ayannros 
adehpos Kai mords didxovos €v Kupign. 
The question of connecting é» Kupio 
with adeAdos as well need not be en- 
tertained, since the idea of déeAdos, 
‘a Christian brother, is complete in 
itself: see the note on Phil.i.14. ‘he 
adjective moros will here have its 
passive sense, ‘trustworthy, stedfast,’ 
as also in ver. 9: see Galatians p. 
154 sq. 

dtaxovos| ‘minister, but to whom? 
To the churches, or to St Paul him- 
self? The following cvvdovdos sug- 
gests the latter as the prominent idea 
here. So in Acts xix. 22 Timothy and 
Erastus are described as dvo trav d:a- 
kovouvtwyv avt@. Tychicus himself also 
was one of several who ministered to 
St Paul about that same time (Acts 
xx. 4). It is not probable however, 
that Scdkovos has here its strict official 
sense, ‘a deacon,’ as in Rom. xvi. 1, 
Phils Limits S512) 

cuvdovdos| The word does not oc- 
cur elsewhere in St Paul, except in 
i. 7, where it is said of Epaphras. It is 
probably owing to the fact of St Paul’s 
applying the term in both these pas- 
sages to persons whom he calls dcako- 
vot, that cdvdovdos seems to have been 
adopted as a customary form of ad- 
dress in the early Church on the part 
of a bishop, when speaking of a deacon. 
In the Ignatian letters for instance, 
the term is never used except of dea- 
cons; “phes. 2, Magn. 2, Philad. 4, 
Smyrn. 12. Where the martyr has 
occasion to speak of a bishop or a 
presbyter some other designation is 
used instead. 
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8. éreuwa] ‘I send) or ‘I have 
sent, éreua being the epistolary 
aorist; see the note on éypawa, Gal. 
vi. 11. Tychicus appears to have ac- 
companied the letter itself. For simi- 
lar instances of the epistolary éreuwa, 
ereoresna, ete., see 2 Cor. viii. 18, 22, 
ix. 3, Ephes. vi. 22, Phil. ii. 25, 28, 
Philem. 11, Hebr. xiii. 22, Polye. 
PRU, 13. 

yrere ta Trepi judy] This must be 
preferred to the received reading, yr 
Ta mepl var, for two independent 
reasons. (1) The preponderance of 
ancient authority is decidedly in its 
favour. (2) The emphatic es avrd 
rovro wa seems imperatively to de- 
mand it. St Paul in the context 
twice states the object of Tychicus’ 
visit to be that the Colossians might 
be informed about the Apostle’s own 
doings, ra kar’ cue mdvra yvaploes viv 
(ver. 7), and savra vpiv yyopicovew ra 
ode. He could hardly therefore have 
described ‘the very purpose’ of his 
mission in the same breath as some- 
thing quite different. 

It is urged indeed, that this is a 
scribe’s alteration to bring the passage 
into accordance with Ephes. vi. 21. 
But against this it may fairly be ar- 
gued that, on any hypothesis as re- 
gards the authorship and relation of 
the two letters, this strange varia- 
tion from yvare ra mepi nuay to yo 
Ta wept vuov in the author himself ig 
improbabie. On the other hand a 
transcriber was under a great temp- 
tation to substitute yr@ for ydre ow- 
ing to the following wapaxadéoy, and 
this temptation would become almost 
irresistible, if by any chance wepi dpar 
had been written for wept judy in the 
copy before him, as we find to be the 
case in some Mss. See the detached 
note on various readings. 

mapakadéon x.T.A.] i.e. ‘encourage 
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you to persevere by his tidings and ex- 
hortations.’ The phrase occurs again, 
Ephes. vi. 22, 2 Thess. ii. 17: see above 
ii. 2, The prominent idea in all these 
passages is not comfort or consolation 
but perseverance in the right way. 

9. ovv’Ovncine) See above, p. 33, 
and the introduction to the Epistle to 
Philemon. 

T@ more x.t.A.] The man whom the 
Colossians had only known hitherto, 
if they knew him at all, as a worthless 
runaway slave, is thus commended to 
them as no more a slave but a brother, 
no more dishonest and faithless but 
trustworthy, no more an object of con- 
tempt but of love; comp. Philem. 11, 
16. 

yropicovow] This form has rather 
better support from the mss than 
yreprovow: see also above iii. 25. On 
the Attic future from verbs in -¢@ in 
the Greek Testament generally see 
Winer § xiii. p. 88, A. Buttmann p. 32 
sq. Is there any decisive instance of 
these Attic forms in St Paul, except in 
quotations from the Lxx (e.g. Rom. x. 
19, XV. 12) 4 

1o—14. ‘I send you greeting from 
Aristarchus who is a fellow-prisoner 
with me; from Marcus, Barnabas’ 
cousin, concerning whom I have al- 
ready sent you directions, that you 
welcome him heartily, if he pays you 
a visit; and from Jesus, surnamed 
Justus; all three Hebrew converts. 
They alone of their fellow-countrymen 
have worked loyally with me in spread- 
ing the kingdom of God; and their 
stedfastness has indeed been a com- 
fort to me in the hour of trial. Greet- 
ing also from Epaphras, your fellow- 
townsman, a true servant of Christ, 
who is ever wrestling in his prayers on 
your behalf, that ye may stand firm 
in the faith, perfectly instructed and 
fully convinced in every will and pur- 
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pose of God. I bear testimony to the 
earnestness with which he labours for 
you and the brethren of Laodicea and 
those of Hierapolis. Greeting also 
from Luke the physician, my very 
dear friend, and from Demas.’ 

10. The salutations to Philemon 
are sent from the same persons as to 
the Colossians, except that in the 
former case the name of Jesus Justus 
is omitted. 

"Apiorapxos| the Thessalonian. He 
had started with St Paul on his voy- 
age from Jerusalem to Rome, but 
probably had parted from the Apostle 
at Myra (see Philippians p. 33 8q.). 
If so, he must have rejoined him 
at Rome at a later date. On this 
Aristarchus see Philippians p. 10, 
and the introduction to the Hpistles 
to the Thessalonians. He would be 
well known in proconsular Asia, which 
he had visited from time to time ; 
Acts xix. 29, XX. 4, XxVil. 2. 

auvatypadwros pov] In Philem. 23 
this honourable title is withheld from 
Aristarchus and given to Epaphras. 
In Rom. xvi. 7 St Paul’s kinsmen, 
Andronicus and Junias, are so called. 
On the possibility of its referring to a 
spiritual captivity or subjection see 
Philippians p. 11. In favour of this 
meaning it may be urged, that, though 
St Paul as a prisoner was truly a d€o- 
tos, he was not strictly an aiyyddoros 
‘a prisoner of war’; nor could he have 
called himself so, except by a confu- 
sion of the actual and metaphorical. 
If on the other hand ovvatypadoros 
refers to a physical captivity, it cannot 
easily be explained by any known fact. 
The incident in Acts xix. 29 is hardly 
adequate, The most probable solu- 
tion would be, that his relations with 
St Paul in Rome excited suspicion 
and led to a temporary confinement. 
Another possible hypothesis is that 
he voluntarily shared the Apostle’s 
captivity by living with him. 

Mdpxos] doubtless John Mark, who 


had been associated with St Paul in 
his earlier missionary work; Acts xii. 
25, xv. 37 sq. This commendatory 
notice is especially interesting as be- 
ing the first mention of him since the 
separation some twelve years before, 
Acts xv. 39. In the later years of the 
Apostle’s life he entirely effaced the 
unfavourable impression left by his 
earlier desertion; 2 Tim.iv.11 €or yap 
pot evxpnoros els Staxoviay. 

This notice is likewise important in 
two other respects. (1) Mark appears 
here as commended to a church of 
proconsular Asza, and intending to 
visit those parts. To the churches of 
this same region he sends a salutation 
in 1 Pet. v. 13; and in this district 
apparently also he is found some few 
years later than the present time, 
2 Tim. iv. 11. (2) Mark is now resid- 
ing at Rome. His connexion with the 
metropolis appears also from 1 Pet. y. 
13, if BaGvAwy there (as seems most 
probable) be rightly interpreted of 
Rome; and early tradition speaks of 
his Gospel as having been written for 
the Romans (Iren. iii. L 1; comp. 
Papias in Euseb. H. £. iii. 39). 

0 dvewos| ‘the cousin? The term 
dveytoi is applied to cousins german, 
the children whether of two brothers 
or of two sisters or of a brother and 
sister, as it is carefully defined in 
Pollux iii. 28. This writer adds that 
avraveyiot Means neither more nor 
less than dveyuot. As a synonyme 
we find efadeAdos, which however is 
condemned as a vulgarism; Phryn. 
p. 306 (ed. Lobeck). Many instances of 
aveyoi are found in different authors 
of various ages (e.g. Herod. vii. 5, 82, 
ix. 10, Thucyd. i. 132, Plato Charm. 
154 B, Gorg. 471 8, Andoc. da Myst. 
§ 47, Isaeus Hagn. Her. § 8 sq,, 
Demosth. c. Macart. § 24, 27, ete, 
Dion. Hal. A. R. i. 79, Plut. Vit. Thes. 
7, Vit. Caes. 1, Vit. Brut. 13, Lucian 
Dial. Mort. xxix. 1, Hegesipp. in 
Euseb. H. £, iv. 22), where the rela- 
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tionship is directly defined or already 
known, and there is no wavering as to 
the meaning. This sense also it has in 
the Lxx, Num. xxxvi. 11. In very late 
writers however (e.g. Io. Malalas 
Chron. xvii. p. 424, Io. Damase. adv. 
Const. Cab. 12, IL p.621; but in Theodt. 
Hf. E. v. 39, which is also quoted by 
EK. A. Sophocles Gr. Lew. 8. v. for 
this meaning, the text is doubtful) 
the word comes to be used for a 
nephew, properly ddeddidods; and 
to this later use the rendering of 
our English versions must be traced. 
The German translations also (Luther 
and the Ziirich) have ‘Neffe.’ The 
earliest of the ancient versions (Latin, 
Syriac, Egyptian) seem all to translate 
it correctly; not so in every case ap- 
parently the later. There is no reason 
to suppose that St Paul would or 
could have used it in any other than 
its proper sense. St Mark’s relation- 
ship with Barnabas may have been 
through his mother Mary, who is men- 
tioned Acts xii. 12. The incidental 
notice here explains why Barnabas 
should have taken a more favourable 
view of Mark’s defection than St 
Paul, Acts xv. 37—39. The notices in 
this passage and in 2 ‘Tim. iv. 11 show 
that Mark had recovered the Apo- 
stle’s good opinion. The studious re- 
commendation of St Mark in both 
passages indicates a desire to efface 
the unfavourable impression of the 
past. 

The name of Mark occurs in five 
different relations, as (1) The early 
disciple, John Mark, Acts xii. 12, 25, 
Xv. 39; (2) The later companion of St 
Paul, here and Philem. 24, 2 Tim. iv. 
11; (3) The companion and ‘son’ of 
St Peter, 1 Pet. v. 13; (4) The evan- 
gelist ; (5) The bishop of Alexandria. 
Out of these notices some writers get 
three or even four distinct persons 
(see the note of Cotelier on Apost. 
Const. ii 57). Even Tillemont (Mem. 
Eccl. 11. p. 89 sq., 503 8q.) assumes two 


Marks, supposing (1) (2) to refer to 
one person, and (3) (4) (5) to another. 
His main reason is that he cannot 
reconcile the notices of the first with 
the tradition (Euseb, H. £. ii. 15, 16) 
that St Mark the evangelist accom- 
panied St Peter to Rome in ap. 43, 
having first preached the Gospel in 
Alexandria (p. 515). To most persons 
however this early date of St Peter’s 
visit to Rome will appear quite ir- 
reconcilable with the notices in the 
Apostolic writings, and therefore 
with them Tillemont’s argument will 
carry no weight. But in fact Euse- 
bius does not say, either that St Mark 
went wzth St Peter to Rome, or that 
he had preached in Alexandria before 
this. The Scriptural notices suggest 
that the same Mark is intended in all 
the occurrences of the name, for they 
are connected together by personal 
links (Peter, Paul, Barnabas); and the 
earliest forms of tradition likewise 
identify them. 

BapydBa] On the affectionate tone 
of St Paul’s language, whenever he 
mentions Barnabas after the colli- 
sion at Antioch (Gal. ii. 11 sq.) and 
the separation of missionary spheres 
(Acts xv. 39), see the note on Gal. ii. 
13. It has been inferred from the 
reference here, that inasmuch as Mark 
has rejoined St Paul, Barnabas must 
have died before this epistle was 
written (about 4.D. 63); and this has 
been used as an argument against 
the genuineness of the letter bear- 
ing his name (Hefele Sendschr. d. 
Apost. Barnab. p. 29 sq.); but this 
argument is somewhat precarious. 
From 1 Cor. ix. 6 we may infer that 
he was still living, a.p. 57. The 
notices bearing on the biography of 
Barnabas are collected and discussed 
by Hefele, p. 1 sq. 

eAdBere évrodas| These injunctions 
must have been communicated pre- 
viously either by letter or by word of 
mouth: for it cannot be a question 
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here of an epistolary aorist. The 
natural inference is, that they were 
sent by St Paul himself, and not by 
any one else, e.g. by St Peter or St 
Barnabas, as some have suggested. 
Thus the notice points to earlier com- 
munications between the Apostle and 
Colosse. 

But what was their tenour? It 
seems best to suppose that this is 
given in the next clause ¢ay €\6n 
«vA. By an abrupt change to the 
oratio recta the injunction is repeat- 
ed as it was delivered; comp. Ps. 
cv (civ). 15 #AeyEer vmép adray Ba- 
oircis’ M1) dWnyode x.7.A. After verbs 
signifying ‘to command, charge, etc.,’ 
there is a tendency to pass from the 
oblique to the direct; e.g. Luke v. 14, 
Acts i. 4, xxiii. 22. The reading de- 
facda gives the right sense, but can 
hardly be correct. If this construc- 
tion be not accepted, it is vain to 
speculate what may have been the 
tenour of the injunction. 

II. xat "Incovs| He is not men- 
tioned elsewhere. Even in the Epi- 
stle to Philemon his name is omitted. 
Probably he was not a man of any 
prominence in the Church, but his 
personal devotion to the Apostle 
prompted this honourable mention. 
For the story which makes him bishop 
of Eleutheropolis in Palestine, see Le 
Quien Oriens Christ. 111. p. 633. 

*lovoros}] A common name or sur- 
name of Jews and proselytes, denot- 
ing obedience and devotion to the 
law. It is applied to two persons in 
the New Testament, besides this Je- 
sus; (1) Joseph Barsabbas, Acts i. 23; 
(2) A proselyte at Corinth, Acts xviii. 
7. It occurs twice in the list of early 
Jewish Christian bishops of Jerusa- 
lem, in Euseb. HZ. £. iii. 35, iv. 5. It 
was borne by a Jew of Tiberias who 
wrote the history of the Jewish war 


(Joseph. Vit. §§ 9, 65), and by a son 
of the historian Josephus himself (<b. 
§ 1). It occurs in the rabbinical writ- 
ings (NOD) or *WDi', Schdttgen on 
Acts i. 23, Zunz Judennamen p. 20), 
and in monumental inscriptions from 
Jewish cemeteries in various places 
(Boeckh C. I. no. 9922, 9925; Reous 
Archéologique 1860, I. p. 348; Gar- 
rucci Dissertaziont Archeologiche tu. 
p. 182). So also the corresponding 
female name Justa (Garrucci /.¢. p. 
180). In Clem. Hom. ii. 19, tii. 73, iv. 
I, xiii. 7, the Syrophcenician woman 
of the Gospels is named ’Iodcra, 
doubtless because she is represented 
in this Jucaizing romance as a prose- 
lytess (rpoonduros xiii. 7) who strictly 
observes the Mosaic ordinances (ry 
vopiporv avadeEapevn modctelav il. 20), 
and is contrasted with the heathen 
‘dogs’ (ra ¢@yn éovkdta kvoiv il. 19) 
who disregard them. In some cases 
Justus might be the only name of the 
person, as a Latin rendering of the 
Hebrew Zadok; while in others, as 
here and in Acts i.23, it is a surname. 
Its Greek equivalent, 6 Sixacos, is the 
recognised epithet of James the Lord’s 
brother: see Galatians, p. 348. 

of dvtes K7.A.} Le. ‘converts from 
Judaism’ (see the note Gal. ii. 12), 
or perhaps ‘belonging to the Cir- 
cumcision’; but in this latter case 
meptrouns, though without the article, 
must be used in a concrete sense, 
like rijs meperopns, for ‘the Jews, 
Of Mark and of Jesus the fact is 
plain from their name or their con- 
nexions. Of Aristarchus we could not 
have inferred a Jewish origin, inde- 
pendently of this direct statement. 

povoe| i.e. of the Jewish Christians 
in Rome. On this antagonism of the 
converts from the Circumcision in the 
metropolis, see Philippians p. 16 sq. 
The words however must not be closely 
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pressed, as if absolutely no Jewish 
Christian besides had remained friend- 
ly; they will only imply that among 
the more prominent members of 
the body the Apostle can only name 
these three as stedfast in their alle- 
giance: comp. Phil. ii. 20 ovdéva tyo 
isdWuyxov ... mwavres yap «.t.A. (with 
the note). 

thy Baowdeiav x.t.v.] See the note on 
1 13; 

oirives K.t.A.| ‘men whom L found 
etc.; comp. Acts xxviii. 15 ods iddv 
6 Ilavdos evxapiotnoas TG Oe@ ehaBev 
@dpoos, and see Philippians p. 17. 
For oirwes, not specifying the indi- 
viduals, but referring them to their 
class characteristics, see the notes on 
Gal. iv. 24, v. 19, Phil. iii. 7, iv. 3. 

mapnyopia| ‘ encouragement, * com- 
fort.” The range of meaning in this 
word is even wider than in mapapv- 
Gia Or mapaxAnors (see the note Phil. 
ii. 1). The verb mapnyopety denotes 
either (1) ‘ to exhort, encourage’ (He- 
rod. v. 104, Apoll. Rhod. ii. 64); 
(2) ‘to dissuade’ (Herod. ix. 54, 55); 
(3) ‘to appease,’ ‘quiet’ (Plut. Vit. 
Pomp. 13, Mor. p. 737 0); or (4) ‘to 
console, comfort’ (Aesch. Hum. 507). 
The word however, and its derivates 
mapnyopia, mapnyopnua, mapnyopixds, 
mapnyopytixos, Were used especially as 
medical terms, in the sense of ‘as- 
suaging,’ ‘alleviating’; eg. Hippocr. 
PP. 392, 393, 394, Galen xIVv. p. 335, 
446, Plut. Mor. pp. 43 D, 142 D; and 
perhaps owing to this usage, the idea 
of consolation, comfort, is on the whole 
predominant in the word; e.g. Plut. 
Mor. p. 56 A ras emit rois arvxnpace 
mapnyopias, p. 118 A Trois aatpoupevors 
tas Aumas bia Ths yevvaias Kai oepvys 
mapnyopias, Vit. Cim. 4 émt mapnyopia 
tov mwévOovs. In Plut. Mor. p. 599 B 
mapnyopia and ovvnyopia are contrast- 


ed, as the right and wrong me- 
thod of dealing with the sorrows of 
the exile; and the former is said to 
be the part of men sappnotafopévey 
kat OiOackdvray Gti TO AvuTEioOar Kai 
Tamewovv éavtov emi mavti pév axpn- 
OTOY €OTL K.T.A. 

12. ’Enappas] His full name would 
be Epaphroditus, but he is always 
called by the shortened form Epa- 
phras, and must not be confused with 
the Philippian Epaphroditus (see Phi- 
lippians p. 60), who also was with St 
Paul at one period of his Roman 
captivity. Of Epaphras, as the Evan- 
gelist of Colossee, and perhaps of the 
neighbouring towns, see above, pp. 29 
8q., 34 Sq. 

0 €& vpav] ‘who belongs to you,’ 
‘who is one of you, i.e. a native, or 
at least an inhabitant, of Colossee, as 
in the case of Onesimus ver. 9 ; comp. 
Acts iv. 6, xxi. 8, Rom. xvi. 10, 11, 
I Cor. xii. 16, Phil. iv. 22, ete. 

Sovddos X. 7I.] This title, which the 
Apostle uses several times of himself, 
is not elsewhere conferred on any 
other individual, except once on 
Timothy (Phil. i. 1), and probably 
points to exceptional services in the 
cause of the Gospel on the part of 
Epaphras. 

dywovCopevos| ‘wrestling’; comp. 
Rom. xy. 30 ovvaywvicacOai por év 
Tais mpogevyais. See also the great 
ayovia of prayer in Luke xxii. 44. 
Comp. Justin Apol. ii. 13 (p. 51 B) 
Kal €vxopevos kal mappdayas dywu(d- 
pevos. See also i. 29, ii. 1, with the 
notes, 

arabire| ‘stand fast, doubtless the 
correct reading rather than orjre 
which the received text has; comp. 
Matt, ii. 9, xxvii. 11, where also the 
received text substitutes the weaker 
word, 
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memAnpopopnneva] ‘fully persuad- 
ed.’ The verb wAnpodopeiv has several 
senses. (1) ‘To fulfil,accomplish’; 2 
Tim. iv. 5 tyv dtaxoviay cov mAnpo- 
opynooy, tb. ver. 17 TO Knpvypa mAN- 
popopnOy, Clem. Hom. xix. 24 memAn- 
podopnpevav viv 7dn Tpiov npuepav. 
So perhaps Hermas Sim. 2 mAnpodo- 
povct Tov mAovToy a’tay... TANnpodo- 
povot tas Wuyxads avraoy, though it is a 
little difficult to carry the same sense 
into the latter clause, where the word 
seems to signify rather ‘to satisfy, 
(2) ‘To persuade fully, to convince’; 
Rom. iv. 21 mAnpopopneis Ste 6 emny- 
yeAta 8uvatos €orw Kal Toujoa, xiv. 
5 év TO idi@ vot mAnpodhopeicba, Clem. 
Rom. 42 wAnpodopnbevres dia rijs ava- 
ordoews x.TA., Ign. Magn. 8 cis r6 
mAnpopopnOjvat rovs amreOowvras, tb. 11 
memAnpopopnabat ev TH yevynoes k.T.A., 
Philad. inser. év ry avacrage: avrov 
memAnpopopnpevy év mavtt LeAéet, Smyrn, 
I memdnpopopnpévous eis TOV Kupuoy 
LOY, Mart. ton. 7 mrypopopijcat Tobs 
doGeveis nuas emi trois mpoyeyovdow, 
Clem. Hom. Ep. ad lac. 10 wemAnpogo- 
pnpéves dts ex Oceod dixaiov, tb, xvii. 
13, 14, Xix. 24 ouvetiOéunv ws mAnpo- 
opovpevos. So too uxx Keccles. viii. 11 
ermAnpopopndn Kxapdia tod motjoa To 
movnpov. (3) To fill’; Rom. xv. 13 mAn- 
popopnoa vpas maons yapas(a doubtful 
v.1.), Clem. Rom. 54 ris memAnpodopnpé- 
vos ayanns; Test, xii Patr. Dan 2 r7 
mAcovebia emAnpopopyOny rhs dvaiperews 
avrov, where it means ‘I was filled 
with, i.e. ‘1 was fully bent on,” a 
sense closely allied tothe last. From 
this account it will be seen that there 
is in the usage of the word no 
justification for translating it ‘most 
surely believed’ in Luke i. 1 tov 
memAnpopopnyevav év nuiv mpayparar, 
and it should therefore be rendered 
‘fulfilled, accomplished.’ The word 
is almost exclusively biblical and ec- 
clesiastical ; and it seems clear that 
the passage from Ctesias in Photius 
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(Bibl. 72) woddois Adyors Kal Spots 
mAnpophopnaavres MeyaBvgov is not 
quoted with verbal exactness. In 
Isocr. Trapez. § 8 the word is now 
expunged from the text on the autho- 
rity of the mss. For the substantive 
mAnpoopia see the note on ii. 2 above. 
The reading of the received text here, 
memAnpwopévor, must be rejected as of 
inferior authority. 

€v mavti x«r.A.] ‘in every thing 
willed by God’; comp. 1 Kings ix. 11. 
So the plural ra OeAnjpara in Acts 
xiii. 22, Ephes. ii. 3, and several times 
in the xxx. The words are best con- 
nected directly with wemAnpopopnpévos. 
The passages quoted in the last note 
amply illustrate this construction. The 
preposition may denote (1) The abode 
of the conviction, as Rom. xiv. 5 evr@ 
idie vot; or (2) The object of the 
conviction, as Ign. Magn. Il éy 7H 
yevrmoet, Philad. inscr. év rj avacra- 
ce; or (3) The atmosphere, the 
surroundings, of the conviction, as 
Philad. inser. év mavti édéex. This 
last seems to be its sense here. The 
connexion orajre...év, though legiti- 
mate in itself (Rom. v. 2, 1 Cor. xv. 
1), is not favoured by the order of 
the words here. 

13. moddy movor] ‘much toil,’ both 
inward and outward, though from the 
connexion the former notion seems to 
predominate, as in dyava ii. I ; comp. 
Plat. Phaed?. p. 247 B movos te xai 
ayav €xxatos Wuxi mpoxeira. Of the 
two variations which transcribers 
have substituted for the correct read- 
ing ¢j7dov emphasizes the former idea 
and xomov the latter. The true read- 
ing is more expressive than either. 
The word sévos however is very 
rare in the New Testament (occur- 
ring only Rey. xvi. 10, 11, xxi. 4, 
besides this passage), and was there- 
fore liable to be changed. 

kat tov x7.A.] The neighbouring 
cities are taken in their geographical 
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order, commencing from Colossze; see 
above, p. 2. Epaphras, though a Co- 
lossian, may have been the evangelist 
of the two larger cities also. 

Aaodixia] This form has not the same 
overwhelming preponderance of au- 
thority in its favour here and in vv. 
15, 16, as in ii. 1, but is probably cor- 
rect in all these places. It is quite 
possible however, that the same per- 
son would write Aaodicia and Aaodikeca 
indifferently. Even the form Aao- 
dexna is found in Mionnet, Suppl. vir. 
p. 581. Another variation is the con- 
traction of Aaod- into Aad-; e.g. Aa- 
8exnvos, Which occurs frequently in the 
edict of Diocletian. 

14. Aoveas] St Luke had travelled 
with St Paul on his last journey to 
Jerusalem (Acts xxi. I sq.). He 
had also accompanied him two 
years later from Jerusalem to Rome 
(Acts xxvii. 2 sq.). And now again, 
probably after another interval of two 
years (see Philippians p. 31 8q.), we 
find him in the Apostle’s company. 
It is not probable that he remained 
with St Paul in the meanwhile (Phil- 
tppians, p. 35), and this will account 
for his name not occurring in the 
Epistle to the Philippians. He was 
at the Apostle’s side again in his 
second captivity (2 Tim. iv. 11). 

Lucas is doubtless a contraction 
of Lucanus. Several Old Latin mss 
write out the name Zucanus in the 
superscription and subscription to the 
Gospel, just as elsewhere Apollos is 
written in full Apollonius. On the 
frequent occurrence of this name Lu- 
canus in inscriptions see Hphem. 
Epigr. 11. p. 28 (1874). The shortened 
form Lucas however seems to be 
rare. He is here distinguished from 
oi Ovres ex meptrouns (ver. 11). This 
alone is fatal to his identification 
(mentioned as a tradition by Origen 


ad loc.) with the Lucius, St Paul’s 
‘kinsman’ (i.e. a Jew; see Philip- 
pians pp. 17, 171, 173), who sends 
a salutation from Corinth to Rome 
(Rom. xvi. 21). It is equally fatal to 
the somewhat later tradition that he 
was one of the seventy (Dial. c. Marre. 
§ 1 in Orig. Op. 1. p. 806, ed. De la 
Rue ; Epiphan. Haer. li. 11). The iden- 
tification with Lucius of Cyrene (Acts 
xiii. 13) is possible but not probable. 
Though the example of Patrobius for 
Patrobas (Rom. xvi. 14) showsthatsuch 
a contraction is not out of the ques- 
tion, yet probability and testimony 
alike point to Lucanus, as the longer 
form of the Evangelist’s name. 

6 larpés] Indications of medical 
knowledge have been traced both in 
the third Gospel and in the Acts; see 
on this point Smith’s Voyage and 
Shipwreck of St Paul p.6 sq. (ed. 2). 
It has been observed also, that St 
Luke’s first appearance in company 
with St Paul (Acts xvi. 10) nearly syn- 
chronizes with an attack of the Apo- 
stle’s constitutional malady (Gal. iv. 
13, 14); 80 that he may have joined 
him partly in a professional capacity. 
This conjecture is perhaps borne out 
by the personal feeling which breathes 
in the following o dyamnrés. But 
whatever may be thought of these 
points, there is no ground for ques- 
tioning the ancient belief (Iren. iii. 14. 
I sq.) that the physician is also the 
Evangelist. St Paul’s motive in spe- 
cifying him as the Physician may not 
have been to distinguish him from any 
other bearing the same name, but to 
emphasize his own obligations to his 
medical knowledge. The name in this 
form does not appear to have been 
common. The tradition that St Luke 
was a painter is quite late (Niceph. 
Call. ii. 43). It is worthy of notice 
that the two Evangelists are men- 
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'S’Agmacacbe Tous év Aaodixia adedpovs Kat Nup- 


~ \ \ > 2 > > G 
pay Kal THY KaT OlKOV auTwY EKKANoLaY, 


tioned together in this context, as also 
in Philem. 24, 2 Tim. iv. 11. 

6 dyannros|‘ the beloved one,’ not to 
be closely connected with o iarpos, for 
6 dyarnros is complete in itself ; comp. 
Philem. 1, Rom. xvi. 12 (comp. vv. 5, 
8, 9), 3 Joh. 1. For the form compare 
the expression in the Gospels, Matt. 
ili. 17, etc. 6 vids pov, o dyamnros K.T.D. 3 
where a comparison of is. xlii. 1, as 
quoted in Matt. xii. 18, seems to show 
that 6 dyamnrés «.r.A. forms a distinct 
clause from 6 vids pov. 

Anpas] On the probability that this 
person was a Thessalonian (2 Tim. iv. 
10) and that his name was Demetrius, 
see the introduction to the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians. He appears in 
close connexion with St Lukein Philem. 
24, as here. In 2 Tim. iv. 10 their 
conduct is placed in direct contrast, 
Anpas ye éyeatéAurev...AovKas eotly 10- 
vos yer’ €wov. There is perhaps a fore- 
shadowing of this contrast in the lan- 
guage here. While Luke is described 
with special tenderness as 6 larpés, 6 
dyannros, Demas alone is dismissed 
with a bare mention and without any 
epithet of commendation. 

15—17. ‘Greet from me the bre- 
thren who are in Laodicea, especially 
Nymphas, and the church which as- 
sembles in their house. And when 
this letter has been read among you, 
take care that it is read also in the 
Church of the Laodiceans, and be sure 
that ye also read the letter which I 
have sent to Laodicea, and which ye 
will get from them. Moreover give 
this message from me to Archippus; 
Take heed to the ministry which thou 
hast received from me in Christ, and 
discharge it fully and faithfully.’ 

15. Nupday] As the context shows, 
an inhabitant of Laodicea. The name 
in full would probably be Nymphodo- 
rus, as Artemas (Tit. ili. 12) for Arte- 
midorus, Zenas (Tit. iii. 13) for Zeno- 


/ 
Kal éTav 


dorus, Theudas (Acts y. 16) for The- 
odorus, Olympas (Rom. xvi. 15) for 
Olympiodorus, and probably Hermas 
(Rom. xvi. 14) for Hermodorus (see 
Philippians, p. 174). Other names in 
as occurring in the New Testament 
and representing different termina- 
tions are Amplias (Ampliatus, a 2. Z.), 
Antipas (Antipater), Demas (Deme- 
trius ?), Epaphras (Epaphroditus), Lu- 
cas (Lucanus), Parmenas (Parme- 
nides), Patrobas (Patrobius), Silas 
(Sylvanus), Stephanas (Stephanepho- 
rus), and perhaps Junias (Junianus, 
Rom. xvi. 7). For a collection of 
names with this contraction, found in 
different places, see Chandler Greek 
Accentuation § 34; comp. Lobeck Pa- 
thol. p. 505 sq. Some remarkable 
instances are found in the inscrip- 
tions; €.g.’AckAds, Anpoodas, Acopas, 
‘Eppoyas, Nixouas, *Ovnods, Tpodas, 
etc.; see esp. Boeckh C. Z. m1. pp. 1072, 
1097. The name Nymphodorus is 
found not unfrequently ; e.g. Herod. 
vii. 137, Thue. ii. 29, Athen. i. p. 19 8, 
vi. p. 265 0, Mionnet Suppl. vi. p. 88, 
Boeckh C. Z. no. 158, etc. The con- 
tracted form Nuudas however is very 
rare, though it occurs in an Athenian 
inscription, Boeckh C. I, 269 Nuvdas, 
and apparently also in a Spartan, 
ib. {240 Evruyos Nuvpa. In Murat. 
MDXXXV. 6, is an inscription to one Vw. 
Aquilius Nymphas,a freedman, where 
the dative is Mymphadi. Other 
names from which Nymphas might 
be contracted are Nymphius, Nymphi- 
cus, Nymphidius, Nymphodotus, the 
first and last being the most common. 

Those, who read avrfs in the fol- 
lowing clause, take it as a woman’s 
name (Nvpoapr, not Nuudav); and the 
name Nymphe, Nympha, Nympa, etc., 
occurs from time to time in Latin 
inscriptions; eg. C. LZ. Z. 1. 1099, 
1783, 3763, I1l. 525, v.607, etc. Mura- 
tor. OMXXIV. I, MCLIX. 8, MCOXCV. 9, 
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avayvwoOn rap vuiv 4 émotoAn, Tomoare iva Kal 


MDXCI. 3. But a Doric form of the 
Greek name here seems in the highest 
degree improbable. 

Ty kar’ oikov x.r.A.}| The same ex- 
pression is used of Prisca and Aquila 
both at Rome (Rom. xvi. 5) and at 
Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi. 19), and also of 
Philemon, whether at Colossze or at 
Laodicea is somewhat uncertain (Phi- 
lem. 2); comp. Acts xii. 12 ry oikiav rhs 
Mapias...08 jaav ixavol cuvnOporopévor 
kai mpocevxopevor, and see Philippi- 
ans p. 56. Perhaps similar gather- 
ings may be implied by the expres- 
sions in Rom. xvi. 14, 15 rovs avy av- 
Tois adedqovs, To’s avy avTots mavras 
ayiovs (Probst Kirchliche Disciplin 
p. 182, 1873). See also Act. Mart. 
Tustin. § 3 (tu. p. 262 ed. Otto), Clem. 
Recogn. x. 71 ‘Theophilus... domus 
suae ingentem basilicam ecclesiae no- 
mine consecraret’ (where the word 
‘basilica’ was probably introduced 
by the translator Ruffinus). Of the 
same kind must have been the ‘ colle- 
gium quod est in domo Sergiae Pau- 
linae’ (de Rossi Roma Sotterranea t. 
p. 209); for the Christians were first 
recognised by the Roman Government 
as ‘collegia’ or burial clubs, and pro- 
tected by this recognition doubtless 
held their meetings for religious wor- 
ship. There is no clear example of a 
separate building set apart for Chris- 
tian worship within the limits of the 
Roman empire before the third cen- 
tury, though apartments in private 
houses might be specially devoted to 
this purpose. This, I think, appears 
as a negative result from the passages 
collected in Bingham viii. 1. 13 and 
Probst p. 181 sq. with a different view. 
Hence the places of Christian assem- 
bly were not commonly called vaoi till 
quite late (Ignat. Magn. 7 is not 
really an exception), but oko. Geo, 
OikOL EKKANOLOY, olkot evKTHpLoL, and the 
like (Euseb. H. £. vii. 30, viii. 13, 
ix. 9, etc.). 

avtév| The difficulty of this read- 


COL. 


ing has led to the two corrections, av- 
tov and avrns, of which the fornier 
appears in the received text, and the 
latter is supported by one or two very 
ancient authorities. Of these alter- 
native readings however, avrod is con- 
demned by its simplicity, and avris 
has arisen from the form Nuyday, 
which prima facie would look like a 
woman’s name, and yet hardly can be 
so. We should require to know more 
of the circumstances to feel any con- 
fidence in explaining avrév. A sim- 
ple explanation is that airdéy denotes 
‘Nymphas and his friends,’ by a trans- 
ition which is common in classical 
writers ; e.g. Xen. Anab. iii. 3. 7 mpoo- 
nee pev (MiOpiddrns)...mpos Ttods "EXXn- 
vas’ evel & eyyts éyévovro k.T.A., iv. 
5. 33 emet & ndOov wpds Xetpicodor, 
kateAauBavov Kal éxelvous oxnvodr- 
ras: see also Kihner Gramm. § 371 
(a. p. 77), Bernhardy Syntax p. 288. 
Or perhaps rods ev Aaodixia adeAhovs 
may refer not to the whole body of the 
Laodicean Church, but to a family of 
Colossian Christians established in 
Laodicea. Under any circumstances 
this éxxAnoia is only a section of 7 
Aaodixéwv éxkAnoia mentioned in ver. 
16. On the authorities for the vari- 
ous readings see the detached note. 

16. 7 émoroAn) ‘the letter, which 
has just been concluded, for these 
salutations have the character of a 
postscript; comp. Rom. xvi. 22 Tép- 
tos 6 ypavas rHv émoroAny, 2 Thess. 
iii. 14 dua ths emiotoAns, Mart. Polyc. 
20 thy émiarodny Staréuyacbe. Such 
examples however do not countenance 
the explanation which refers ¢ypawa 
vpiv év tH emoroAy in I Cor. v. 9 to 
the First Epistle itself, occurring (as 
it does) in the middle of the letter 
(comp. 2 Cor. vii. 8). 

mouoare wal ‘cause that’; so John 
xi. 37, Apoc. xiii. 15. In such cases 
the iva is passing away from its earlier 
sense of design to its later sense 
of result, A corresponding classical 
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expression is moteiy ws or dros, e.g 
Xen. Cyr. vi. 3. 18. 

A similar charge is given in 1 Thess. 
y. 27. The precaution here is proba- 
bly suggested by the distastefulness 
of the Apostle’s warnings, which might 
lead to the suppression of the letter. 

thy ék Aaodckias | i.e. ‘ the letter left 
at Laodicea, which you will procure 
thence. For this abridged expres- 
sion compare Luke xi. 13 6 maryp o 
€& ovpavod Oocet mvedpa aytov, XVi. 26 
(v. 1) pndé of exeiOer mpos nuas 
dStarepdow, Susann. 26 ws dé 7Kovcay 
THY Kpavyny év TO Tapadeiow ot EK THs 
oikias, eivennOnoay x.7.A. For instances 
of this proleptic use of the preposi- 
tion in classical writers, where it is ex- 
tremely common, see Kithner Giz. §448 
(i. p. 474), Jelf Gir. § 647, Matthize 
Gr.§ 596: e.g. Plat. Apol. 32 B rovs 
ovK aveNopevous TOUS ek THs vavpaxias, 
Xen, Cyr. vii. 2. 5 dpmacdpevor ta ék 
tév oiktav, Isocr. Paneg. § 187 rhv 
evdaioviay thy ék THs ’Acias els thy 
Evpomny Swaxowicaer. There are 
good reasons for the belief that St 
Paul here alludes to the so-called 
Epistle to the Ephesians, which was 
in fact a circular letter addressed to 
the principal churches of proconsular 
Asia (see above, p. 37, and the intro- 
duction to the Epistle to the Hphe- 
sians). Tychicus was obliged to pass 
through Laodicea on his way to Co- 
losseze, and would leave a copy there, 
before the Colossian letter was deli- 
vered. For other opinions respecting 
this ‘letter from Laodicea’ see the 
detached note. 

iva kal vpets «.7.A.] ‘see that ye also 
read, At first sight it might seem as 
though this iva also were governed by 
motnoare, like the former; but, inas- 
much as mouncare would be somewhat 


awkward in this connexion, itis perhaps 
better to treat the second clause as 
independent and elliptical, (8dézere) 
wa «rr. This is suggested also by 
the position of tiv é« Aaodikias be- 
fore iva; comp. Gal. ii. 10 pdvov trav 
TT@XOY iva pynpovedopev (with the 
note). Ellipses before wa are fre- 
quent; e.g. John ix. 3, 2 Cor. viii. 13, 
2 Thess. iii. 9, 1 Joh. ii. 19. 

17. Kat etware] Why does not the 
Apostle address himself directly to 
Archippus? It might be answered that 
he probably thought the warning 
would come with greater emphasis, 
when delivered by the voice of the 
Church. Or the simpler explanation 
perhaps is, that Archippus was not 
resident at Colessze but at Laodicea: 
see the introduction to the Epistle 
to Philemon. On this warning itself 
see above, p. 42. 

BAére | ‘Look to, as 2 Joh. 8 Bdérere 
€avrovs wva pi kt.A. More commonly 
it has the accusative of the thing to 
be avoided; see Phil. iii. 2 (with the 
note). 

tv Staxoviay| From the stress which 
is laid upon it, the d.axovia here would 
seem to refer, as in the case of Timo- 
thy cited below, to some higher func- 
tion than the diaconate properly so 
called. In Acts xii. 25 the same 
phrase, mAnpoty riv Sdiaxoviay, is used 
of a temporary ministration, the col- 
lection and conveyance of the alms for 
the poor of Jerusalem (Acts xi. 29); 
but the solemnity of the warning here 
points to a continuous office, rather 
than an immediate service. 

mapédaBes| ie. probably map’ éyod. 
The word suggests, though it does not 
necessarily imply, a mediate rather 
than a direct reception: see the note 
Gal. i, 12, Archippus received the 
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*O domacpos TH Eun xXEtpt TlavAov. Mvnuoveveré 


pou Twy Cecuwr. 


charge immediately from St Paul, 
though ultimately from Christ. ‘Non 
enim sequitur,’ writes Bengel, ‘a 
Domino (1 Cor. xi. 23), sed in Domi- 
no. 

mAnpois] ‘fulfil? i.e. ‘discharge 
Sully’; comp. 2 Tim. iv. 5 rv diaxo- 
viay cov mAnpobopyaov. 

18. ‘I add this salutation with my 
own hand, signing it with my name 
Paul. Be mindful of my bonds. 
God’s grace be with you.’ 

‘O domacpos k.7.d.] The letter was 
evidently written by an amanuensis 
(comp. Rom. xvi. 22). The final salu- 
tation alone, with the accompanying 
sentence pynuovevere k.7.A., Was in the 
Apostle’s own handwriting. This 
seems to have been the Apostle’s 
general practice, even where he does 
not call attention to his own signature. 
In 2 Thess. iii. 17 8q., 1 Cor. xvi. 21, 
as here, he directs his readers’ notice 
to the fact, but in other epistles he 
is silent. In some cases however he 
writes much more than the final sen- 
tence. Thus the whole letter to 
Philemon is apparently in his own 
handwriting (see ver. 19), and in the 
Epistle to the Galatians he writes a 
long paragraph at the close (see the 
note on vi. 11). 

Th €pH xetpt IlavAov] The same 
phrase occurs in 2 Thess. iii. 17, 1 Cor. 
xvi. 21. For the construction comp. 
e.g. Philo Leg.ad Gai. 8 (a. p. 554) 
€uov é€ott Tov Makxpwvos epyov Vadios, 
and see Kihner § 406 (11. p. 242), Jelf 
§ 467. 

tav Seopav| His bonds establish 
an additional claim to hearing. He 
who is suffering for Christ has a right 
fo speak on behalf of Christ. The 


‘H yapus ue? Yuor, 


appeal is similar in Ephes. iii. 1 rovrou 
Xapwv €yd Taidos 6 Séopios rod X.’I., 
which is resumed again (after a long 
digression) in iv. 1 mapaxadeé ody dpas 
€yd 6 déopios ev Kupio délos mept- 
TaTnoa x.7.A. (comp. Vi. 20 vmrép od 
mpecBeVw ev advoe.). So too Philem. 
Q Towtros dy ws Laddos ... déopios 
Xpicrod "Incov. These passages seem 
to show that the appeal here is not for 
himself, but for his teaching—not for 
sympathy with his sufferings but for 
obedience to the Gospel. His bonds 
were not his own; they were ra deopa 
Tod evayyediov (Philem. 13), In Heb. 
x. 34 the right reading is not rots deo- 
pots pov, but rots Secpiors cuvera- 
Ojoare (comp. xiii. 3). Somewhat simi- 
lar is the appeal to his oriyyara in 
Gal. vi. 17, ‘Henceforth let no man 
trouble me.’ See the notes on Philem. 
10, 13. 

‘H xapts x.7.4.] This very short form 
of the final benediction appears only 
here andin 1 Tim. vi. 21, 2 Tim. iv. 22. 
In Tit. iii. 15 mdyroy is inserted, and 
so in Heb. xiii. 25. In Ephes. vi. 24 
the form so far agrees with the ex- 
amples quoted, that  ydpis is used 
absolutely, though the end is length- 
ened out. In all the earlier epistles 7 
xaprs is defined by the addition of rod 
Kupiou[jpdv]’Incod[Xpiorod |; 1 Thess. 
v. 28, 2 Thess. iii. 18, 1 Cor. xvi. 23, 
2 Cor. xili. 13, Gal. vi. 18, Rom. xvi. 
20, [24], Phil. iv. 23. Thus the abso- 
lute 7 xapes in the final benediction 
may be taken as a chronological note. 
A similar phenomenon has been al- 
ready observed (77 exxAnaia, rais ék- 
kAnoias) in the opening addresses: 
see the note oni. 2. 
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On some Various Readings in the Epistle’. 


Harmon- In one respect the letters to the Ephesians and Colossians hold a unique 

istic read- position among the Hpistles of St Paul, as regards textual criticism. They 

ae alone have been exposed, or exposed in any considerable degree, to those 
harmonizing tendencies in transcribers, which have had so great an influence 
on the text of the Synoptic Gospels. 

Prepon- In such cases there is sometimes no difficulty in ascertaining the correct 

derant reading. The harmonistic change is condemned by the majority of the 

Aes oldest and best authorities; or there is at least a nearly even balance of 

Us i * external testimony, and the suspicious character of the reading is quite 

reading; sufficient to turn the scale. Thus we cannot hesitate for a moment about 
such readings as i. 14 dca Tod aiparos atvrod (from Hphes. i. 7), or iii. 16 wad- 
pois kal Upvos kal dais mvevparixais, and 76 Kupi (for r@ Ged) in the 
same verse (both from Ephes. v. 19). 

(2) against In other instances again there can hardly be any doubt about the text, 


the correct even though the vast preponderance of authority is in favour of the harmo- 
Seciptns nistic reading; and these are especially valuable because they enable us 
Examples. to test the worth of our authorities. Such examples are : 


iii. 6, iii. 6. The omission of the words émi rovs viods ris dmeeias (taken 
words in- from Hphes. v. 6). Apparently the only extant Ms in favour of the omission 
serted. is B. In D however they are written (though by the first hand) in smaller 


letters and extend beyond the line (in both Greek and Latin), whence 
we may infer that they were not found in a copy which was before the tran- 
scriber. They are wanting also in the Thebaic Version and in one form of the 
Ethiopic (Polyglott). They were also absent from copies used by Cle- 
ment of Alexandria (Paed. iii, 11, p. 295, where however they are inserted 
in the printed texts ; Strom. ili. 5, p. 531), by Cyprian (Zpist. lv. 27, p. 645 


1 The references to the patristic quo- 
tations in the following pages have all 
been verified. I have also consulted 
the Egyptian and Syriac Versions in 
every case, and the Armenian and 
Latin in some instances, before giving 


Wilkins being commonly adopted, 
though full of errors, and no attention 
being paid to the various readings of 
Boetticher’s text. Besides the errors 
corrected in the following pages, I 
have also observed these places where 


the readings. As regards the mss, I 
have contented myself with the colla- 
tions as given in Tregelles and Tisch- 
endorf, not verifying them unless I 
had reason to suspect an error. 

The readings of the Memphitic Ver- 
sion are very incorrectly given even by 
the principal editors, such as Tregelles 
and Tischendorf; the translation of 


the text of this version is incor- 
rectly reported; ii. 7 éy avr@ not 
omitted; ii. 13 the second vuas not 
omitted; ii. 17 the singular (8), not the 
plural (@); iii. 4 vudy, not fudv; iii. 
16 7@ Ge@, not rG Kuplw; iil. 22 rov 
Kvpiov, not rdv Ocdv; iv. 3 doubtful 
whether 6? 8 or d¢ 8; and probably 
there are others. 
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ed. Hartel), by an unknown writer (de Sing. Cler. 39, in Cypr. Op. 1. Ds215)) 
by the Ambrosian Hilary (ad loc.), and by Jerome (Epist, xiv. 5, 1 p. 32) 
though now found apparently in all the Latin uss. 

iii. 21. épeOi¢ere is only found in B K and in later hands of D (with its iii. 21 
transcript E) among the uncial Mss. All the other uncials read mapopyitere, ¢peblgere. 
which is taken from Ephes. vi. 4. In this case however the reading of B is 
supported by the greater number of cursives, and it accordingly has a place 
in the received text. The versions (so far as we can safely infer their read- 
ings) go almost entirely with the majority of uncials. The true readings of Syriac 
the Syriac versions are just the reverse of those assigned to them even by Yertsion 
the chief critical editors, Tregelles and Tischendorf. Thus in the Peshito, Pet a4 
the word used is the Aphel of Wa the same mood of the same verb being 


employed to translate mapopyitey, not only in Rom. x. 19, but even in 
the parallel passage Ephes. vi. 4. The word in the text of the Harclean 


is the same aA Th, but in the margin the alternative ~AQKKH 
is given. White interprets this as saying that the text is épeOi¢ere and the 
margin wapopyi¢ere, and he is followed by Tregelles and Tischendorf. But 
in this version, as in the Peshito, the former word translates mapopyitew in 
Rom. x. 19, Ephes. vi. 4; while in the Peshito the latter word is adopted 
to render é¢pe@ife in 2 Cor. ix. 2 (the only other passage in the N. T. 
where épe6i¢ew occurs). In the Harclean of 2 Cor. ix 2 a different word 


from either, drssdiss, is used. It seems tolerably clear therefore that 
mapopyifere was read in the text of both Peshito and Harclean here, while 
<peOiere was given in the margin of the latter. The Latin versions seem Latin 
also to have read wapopyitere ; for the Old Latin has ad iram (or in tram Versions. 
or ad iracundiam) provocare, and the Vulgate ad indignationem provo- 

care here, while both have ad iracundiam provocare in Hphes. vi. 4. 

The Memphitic too has the same rendering Yawmt in both passages. Of 

the earlier Greck fathers Clement, Strom. iv. 8 (p. 593), reads epebicere : 

and it is found in Chrysostom and some later writers. 

These examples show how singularly free B is from this passion for Great 
harmonizing, and may even embolden us to place reliance on its authority value of B. 
in extreme cases. 

For instance, the parallel passages Ephes. v. 19 and Col. iii. 16 stand Parallel 


thus in the received text : passages. 
EPHESIANS. CoLossIAns. Col. iii. 16, 
Aadodvres Eavrois Warpois Kat vp- diddoxovres Kal vovOerosvres éav- Eph. v. 19. 


vos kat @dais mvevparixais ddovres | rods wWarpois Kal Duvors Kal @dais 
kai Waddovres ev tH Kapdia vd mvevpatikais ev xapits AOovres ev TH 
TO Kuplo. kapdia vuav Te Kupio. 

And A carries the harmonizing tendency still further by inserting éy 
xapirt before ddovres in Hphes. from the parallel passage. 


In B they are read as follows : 


~ € col r ca c 
Aadovvres Eavrois éy Wadpois Kal OidaoKovres Kat vovOerodvTes €av- 
\ 2Q 9 ¥ = e a 
dpvois kai @dais adovres Kal Wadd- | rods Warpois tuvoas @dais mvevpa- 
a © sa a - a ” > - 
Aovres TH Kapdia vudv TH Kupio. Tikais €v TH yapite adovtes ev Tais 


Ol € lod - e fol 
KapOlats UR@V To €Q. 
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Altera- 
tions for 
the sake of 
harmon- 
izing. 


év Yahors. 


WVEUMLATL- 
Kats, 


TH xapola. 


Excellence 
of B else- 
where, 
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Here are seven divergences from the received text. (1) The insertion of ¢» 
before adpois in Ephes.; (2) The omission of xai, cai, attaching yadpots, 
Buvors, @dais in Col.; (3) The omission of mvevparcxais in Ephes.; (4) The 
insertion of 17 before ydpire in Col.; (5) The omission of ev before r7 Kap- 
dia in Ephes.; (6) The substitution of rats xapdias for rH capdia in Col.: 
(7) The substitution of ré Geo for rH Kupig in Col. 

Of these seven divergences the fourth alone does not affect the question: 
of the remaining six, the readings of B in (2), (6), (7) are supported by the 
great preponderance of the best authorities, and are unquestionably right. 
In (1), (3), (5) however the case stands thus: 

(1) é€v adpots B, P, with the cursives 17, 67**, 73, 116, 118, and the 
Latin, d, e, vulg., with the Latin commentators Victorinus, Hilary, 
and Jerome. Of these however it is clear that the Latin autho- 
rities can have little weight in such a case, as the preposition 
might have been introduced by the translator. All the other 
Greek Mss with several Greek fathers omit év. 

(3) smvevpatixais omitted in B, d,e. Of the Ambrosian Hilary Tischen- 
dorf says ‘fluct. lectio’; but his comment ‘In quo enim est 
spiritus, semper spiritualia meditatur’ seems certainly to recog- 
nise the word. It appears to be found in every other authority. 

(5) 77 kapdia S* B with Origen in Cramer’s Catena, p. 201. 

év tH xapdia K UL, and the vast majority of later mss, the Armenian 
and Ethiopic Versions, Euthalius (Tischendorf’s ms), Theodoret, 
and others. The Harclean Syriac (text) is quoted by Tischen- 
dorf and Tregelles in favour of ¢v 77 xapdia, but it is im- 
possible to say whether the translator had or had not the pre- 
position. 

ev rais Kapdias X°A D F GP, 47, 8” ; the Old Latin, Vulgate, Mem- 
phitic, Peshito Syriac, and Gothic Versions, together with the 
margin of the Harclean Syriac; the fathers Basil (11. p. 464), 
Victorinus (probably), Theodore of Mopsuestia, the Ambrosian 
Hilary, Jerome, and others. Chrysostom (as read in the existing 
texts) wavers between év r7 Kxapdia and év rais xapdias. This 
form of the reading is an attempt to bring Ephes. into harmony 
with Col., just as (6) is an attempt to bring Col. into harmony 
with Hphes. 

It will be seen how slenderly B is supported; and yet we can hardly 
resist the impression that it has the right reading in all three cases. In the 
omission of wvevparixats more especially, where the support is weakest, this 
impression must, I think, be very strong. 

This highly favourable estimate of B is our starting-point; and on the 
whole it will be enhanced as we proceed. Thus for instance in i. 22 andii. 2 
we shall find this Ms alone (with one important Latin father) retaining the 
correct text; in the latter case amidst a great complication of various read- 
ings. And when again, as in iv. 8, we find B for once on the side ofa reading 
which might otherwise be suspected as a harmonistic change, this support 
alone will weigh heavily in its favour. Other cases in which B (with more 
or less support) preserves the correct reading against the mass of authorities 
are li. 2 ray mAodTOos, li. 7 rH mire, ii. 13 Tots mapante@pacw (omitting ey, 
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Vv. 12 ora@jre, together with several instances which will appear in the 
course of the following investigation. On the other hand its value must 

not be overestimated. Thus in iv. 3 ro puornpioy rod Xpiorov Se 8 kai 
deSepac! there can be little doubt that the great majority of ancient autho- False 
rities correctly read dv 6, though B F G have 8’ 6v: but the variation is Teadings 
easily explained. A single stroke, whether accidental or deliberate, alone mre 
would be necessary to turn the neuter into a masculine and make the 
relative agree with the substantive nearest to it in position. Again in 

li. 10 és éeorw 7 kepady, the reading of B which substitutes 6 for és is 
plainly wrong, though supported in this instance by D F G 47*, by the Latin 
text d, and by Hilary in one passage (de Jin. ix. 8, 1. p. 263), though else- 
where (ib. i. 13, I. p. 10) he reads 6. But here again we have only an in- 
stance of a very common interchange. Whether for grammatical reasons or 
from diplomatic confusion or from some other cause, five other instances of 
this interchange occur in this short epistle alone; i. 15 6 for 6s F G; i. 186 

for és F G; i. 24 ds for 6 C D* etc.; i. 27 6s ford 8 C D K Letce,; iii. 14 ds 

for 6 8* D. Such readings again as the omission of kai airovpevor i. 9 by 

B K, or of dv avrod in i. 20 by B D* F G ete, or of 7 émioroAy in iv. 16 by 

B alone, need not be considered, since the motive for the omission is 
obvious, and the authority of B will not carry as great weight as it would 

in other cases. Similarly the insertion of » in i. 18, 7 dpxy, by B, 47, 67**, 

b**, and of kai in ii. 15, kat édevyparicev, by B alone, do not appear to deserve 
consideration, because in both instances these readings would suggest 
themselves as obvious improvements. In other cases, as in the omission of 

ths before yijs (i. 20), and of évi in ev évi owparu (iii. 15), the scribe of B has 
erred as any scribe might err. 


The various readings in this epistle are more perplexing than perhaps 
in any portion of St Paul’s Epistles of the same length. The following de- 
serve special consideration. 

i. 3 TH O€@ Tarp. 

On this very unusual collocation I have already remarked in the notes ;, 37 

(p. 133). The authorities stand as follows: beg mrarpt, 
(1) TO Oe@ warpi B C*. 
(2) r@ Oe r@ marpi D* F G Chrysostom. 

One or other is also the reading of the Old Latin (d, e, g, harl.**), of the 
Memphitic, the two Syriac (Peshito and Harclean), the Ethiopic, and the 
Arabic (Erpenius, Bedwell, Leipzig) Versions; and of Augustine (de Unit. 

Ficcl. 45, 1x. p. 368) and Cassiodorus (11. p. 1351, Migne). 

(3) 76 Oe kat rarpi § A C? D° K L P and apparently all the other 
mss; the Vulgate and Armenian Versions; Huthalius (Tischendorf’s ms), 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (transl.), Theodoret, the Ambrosian Hilary, and 
others. 

A comparison of these authorities seems to show pretty clearly that 
7@ Oe warpi was the original reading. The other two were expedients 


1 In this passage B (with some few expression (ii. 2, 1 Cor. iy. 1, Rev. x. 
other authorities) has 709 Oeod for rob 7; comp. 1 Cor. ii. 1, v. 1.) for a less 
Xpicrod, thus substituting acommoner common (Ephes. iil. 4). 
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for getting rid of a very unusual collocation of words. The scribes have 

compared felt the same difficulty again in iii. 17 evxapiotoivres tH Oe@ marpi dv 

withiii.17, aJrod, and there again we find xa‘ inserted before warpi. In this latter 
instance however the great preponderance of ancient authority is in 
favour of the unusual form 7@ Ge rarpi. 

and i. 12. It is worth observing also that in i. 12, where 7@ marpi has the highest 
support, there is sufficient authority for r@ 66 marpi to create a suspicion 
that there too it may be possibly the correct reading. Thus r@ 66 marpi 
is read in & 37, while 6e@ 7 warpi stands in I’ G. One or other must have 
been the reading of some Old Latin and Vulgate texts (f, g, m, fuld.), of the 
Peshito Syriac, of the Memphitic (in some texts, for others read r@ marpi 
simply), of the Arabic (Bedwell), of the Armenian (Uscan), and of Origen 
(II. p. 451, the Latin translator); while several other authorities, Greek 
and Latin, read r@ 6e@ kai rarpi. 

Unique There is no other instance of this collocation of words, 0 Geos matnp, 

colloca- in the Greek Testament, so far as I remember; and it must be regarded 


eon as peculiar to this epistle. 
i. 4 THN AraTTHN [HN €yeTeE]. 
ed Here the various readings are ; 
Thy ay darny (1) thy dyarny B. 
bye exer). (2) thw dydmny fv txere ANC D* FG P 17, 37, 47; the Old 


Latin and Vulgate, Memphitic (apparently), and Harclean 
Syriac Versions; the Ambrosian Hilary, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (transl.), and others. 

(3) thy ayarnv thy. D° K L; the Peshito Syriac (apparently) 
and Armenian (apparently) Versions; Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret and others. 

If the question were to be decided by external authority alone, we 
could not hesitate. It is important however to observe that (2) conforms 
to the parallel passage Philem. 5 dxovwy cov ry ayamny cal thy riotw AY 
yes, While (3) conforms to the other parallel passage Ephes. i. 15 «ai [ray 
dydrny] tiv eis mavtas tovs ayious. Thus, though 4» éyere is so highly sup- 
ported and though it helps out the sense, it is open to suspicion. Still the 
omission in B may be an instance of that impatience of apparently super- 
fluous words, which sometimes appears in this Ms. 

i. 7 YTEP HM@N AIAKONOC. 
7 Here there is a conflict between mss and Versions. 
tree huar. (1) npov A BX* D* FG, 3, 13, 33, 43, 52, 80, 91, 109. This must 
also have been the reading of the Ambrosian Hilary 
though the editors make him write ‘pro vobis’), for he ex- 
' plains it ‘qui eis ministravit gratiam Christi vice apostoli? 

(2) pay 8 O D> K L P, 17, 37, 47, and many others; the Vul- 
gate, the Peshito and Harclean Syriac, the Memphitic, 
Gothic, and Armenian Versions; Chrysostom, Theodore 
of Mopsuestia (transl.), and Theodoret (in their respec- 
tive texts, for with the exception of Chrysostom there 
is nothing decisive in their comments), with others. 
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The Old Latin is doubtful; d, e having vobis and g nobis. 

Though the common confusion between these two words even in the 
best Mss is a caution against speaking with absolute certainty, yet such 
a combination of the highest authorities as we have here for judy does 
not leave much room for doubt: and considerations of internal criticism 
point in the same direction. See the note on the passage. 


i. 12 T@ IKAN@CANTI. 


Against this, which is the reading of all the other ancient authorities, 
we have 
(2) 7@ xadécavre D* F G, 17, 80, with the Latin authorities d, e, 
f, g, m, and the Gothic, Armenian, and Ethiopic Ver- 
sions. It is so read also by the Ambrosian Hilary, by 
Didymus de Trin. iii. 4 (p. 346), and by Vigilius Thap- 
sensis c. Varim. i. 50 (p. 409). 
(3) 1@ xadécayrt kai ixavdcavri, found in B alone. 

Here the confusion between TorlikAN@caNT! and TwIKAAECANT! would 
be easy, more especially at a period prior to the earliest existing mss, 
when the iota adscript was still written; while at the same time cadécavre 
would suggest itself to scribes as the obvious word in sueh a connexion. It 
is a Western reading. 

The text of B obviously presents a combination of both readings. 


i. 14 €N @ Eyumen. 

For €xopyev B, the Memphitic Version, and the Arabic (Bedwell, Leipzig), 
read €oxouev. This is possibly the correct reading. In the parallel pas- 
sage, Ephes. i. 7, several authorities (X* D*, the Memphitic and Hthiopic 
Versions, and the translator of Irenzus y. 14. 3) similarly read écxouey tor 
«xouev. It may be conjectured that gryouey in these authorities was a 
harmonistic change in Ephes. i. 7, to conform to the text which they or 
their predecessors had in Col.i. 14. Tischendorf on Ephes. 1. c. says ‘aut 
utroque loco exopev aut ecxopuev Paulum scripsisse puto’; but if any infer- 
ence can be drawn from the phenomena of the Mss, they point rather to a 
different tense in the two passages. 


i. 22 ATOKATHAASSHTE. 


This reading is perhaps the highest testimony of all to the great value 
of B. 


The variations are; 


(1) daocarnddaynre B. This also seems to be the reading of 


Hilary of Poitiers In aci Psalm. g (1. p. 270), who trans- 
fers the Apostle’s language into the first person, ‘cum 
aliquando essemus alienati et inimici sensus ejus in factis 
malis, nunc autem reconciliati sumus corpore carnis ejus.’ 
(2) amoxarnAAdkynra 17. 
(3) amoxaraddayérres D* F G, and the Latin authorities d, e, g, 
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i. 12 
ixavdoavrt. 


pay 
Exouev or 
Eo youev ? 


i, 22 
aroKkaTnA- 
Naynre. 
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ii. 2 
Tod Geod 
Xptcrod, 


Original 
reading. 


Varia- 
tions; 


(a) by in- 
terpreta- 
tion, 


(3) by 


omission, 
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m, the Gothic Version, the translator of Irenzeus (v. 14. 3), 
and others. 
(4) daoxarnAda€ey, all the other authorities. 

Of these (2) is obviously a corruption of (1) from similarity of sound ; 
and (3) is an emendation, though a careless emendation, of (1) for the sake 
of the grammar. It should have been dmoxaraddayévras. The reading 
therefore must lie between droxatnAAdynre and dmoxatnAdagéev. This latter 
however is probably a grammatical correction to straighten the syntax. 
In the Memphitic a single letter av for aq would make the difference 
between dmroxarnANaynre and dmoxarnAdagéev; but no variation from the 
latter is recorded. 

ii. 2 TOY OE0Y, ypicToy. 

The various readings here are very numerous and at first sight per- 
plexing; but the result of an investigation into their several claims is far 
from unsatisfactory. The reading which explains all the rest may safely 
be adopted as the original. 

(1) Toy 9E0y ypicToy. 

This is the reading of B and of Hilary of Poitiers, de Trin. ix. 62 
(1. p. 306), who quotes the passage sacramenti Dei Christi in quo etc., and 
wrongly explains it ‘Deus Christus sacramentum est.’ 

All the other variations are derived from this, either by explanation or 
by omission or by amplification. 

By explanation we get ; 

(2) Toy 98€0yY O ECTIN ypicToc, 
the reading of D, with the Latin authorities d, e, which have Dei quod 
est Christus. So it is quoted by Vigilius Thapsensis c. Varim. i. 20 
(p. 380), and in a slightly longer form by Augustine de Trin. xiii. 24 (vim. 
Pp. 944) mysterium Dei quod est Christus Jesus. 

(3) Toy 8E0Y EN YPICTO. 

So it is twice quoted by Clement of Alexandrie Strom. y. 10 (p. 683), 7b. 
12 (p. 694); or 

TOY OEOY TOY EN YPICTO, 
the reading of 17. 

So the Ambrosian Hilary (both text and commentary) has Dei in 
Christo. And the Armenian has the same lengthened out, Dei in Christo 
Jesu (Zohrab) or Det patris in Christo Jesu (Uscan). 

(4) Domini quod de Christo 
is the Ethiopic rendering. Whether this represents another various read- 
ing in the Greek or whether the paraphrase is the translator's own, it is 
impossible to say. 

The two following variations strive to overcome the difficulty by 
omission ; 

(5) Toy Qeoy, 
the reading of D by a second hand, of P, 37, 67**, 71, 80, 116. 

(6) Toy ypicToy, 
the reading of Euthalius in Tischendorf’s ms; but Tischendorf adds 
the caution ‘sed non satis apparet.’ 
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All the remaining readings are attempts to remedy the text by ampli- (¢) by 
fication. They fall into two classes; those which insert zarpés so as to ree wae 
make Xpicrov dependent on it, (7), (8), and those which separate @cod from 4 
Xptorod by the interposition of a kai, (9), (10), (11). ; 

(7) Toy @€0yY TATpoc ypicToy, (i) by in- 
the reading of S (by the first hand). Tischendorf also adds b'™* and mare 
o“; but I read Scrivener’s collations differently (Cod. Aug. p. 506): or govern 


TOY S8E0Y TATPpOC TOY ypPicToy, Xpiorod ; 
the reading of A O, 4. 

One or other is the reading of the Thebaic Version (given by Gries- 
bach) and of the Arabic (Leipz.). 

A lengthened form of the same, Dei patris Christi Jesu, appears in the 
oldest mss of the Vulgate, am. fuld. f: and the same is also the reading 
of the Memphitic (Boetticher), 

(8) Toy OE€0y Kal TATpOC TOY ypicToyY. 

So & (the third hand) b*”, o, and a corrector in the Harclean 
Syriac. 

(9) TOY OE0Y Kai ypicToy, (ii) by 
the simplest form of the other class of emendations by amplification. separating 
It is found in Cyril. Thes. p. 287. eas shoe 

(10) TOY ®E0Y TrATPpOC Kal TOY ypPICTOY. = oe Pe 


So 47, 73, the Peshito Syriac (ed. princeps and Schaaf). And so it junction. 
stands in the commentators Chrysostom (but with various readings) and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (Spicil. Solesm. 1. p. 131 Det patris et Christi, 
but in Rab. Maur. Op. vi. p. 521 Det patris Christi Jesu). 

Pelagius has Dei patris et Christi Jesu, and so the Memphitic (Wilkins) 


(11) TOY G8E0Y KAI TlATPpOC Kal TOY \PICTOY. The com- 
This, which may be regarded as the latest development, is the reading oie 
es 


of the received text. It is found in D (third hand) KL, and in the great develop- 
majority of cursives; in the text of the Harclean Syriac, and in Theodoret ment, 
and others. 

Besides these readings some copies of the Vulgate exhibit other varia- 
tions; e.g. demid. Det patris et domini nostri Christi Jesu, tolet. Dei 
Christi Jesu patris et Domini. 

It is not necessary to add any remarks. The justification of rod Gcod 
Xptorov as the original reading will have appeared in the variations to 
which it has given rise. The passage is altogether an instructive lesson in 
textual criticism. 


ii, 16 €N Bpacel Kal €N TrdCceEl. 


In this reading B stands alone among the Mss; but it is supported by ji. 16 
the Peshito Syriac and Memphitic Versions, by Tertullian (adv. are. v. kai or 7? 
19), and by Origen (tm Joann. x. § 11, Iv. p. 174). The testimony of Ter- 
tullian however is invalidated by the fact that he uses e¢ as the connecting 
particle throughout the passage; and the Peshito Syriac also has ‘and’ for 
7 in the two last clauses, though not in the second 
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ii. 18, the 
omission 
of the 
negative. 


The form 
ébpaxer. 


li, 23. Is 
kal to be 
omitted? 
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The rest have ev Bpwoe: } ev wooe. This may be explained as a very 
obvious, though not very intelligent, alteration of scribes to conform to the 
disjunctive particles in the context, } év pépe: €opris } veounvias 7} caBBarev. 

In this same context it is probable that B retains the right form veo- 
pnvias (supported here by F G and others) as against the Attic voupnvias. 
In the same way in iii. 25 kopicera: and iv. 9 yvwpicovow B (with some 
others) has resisted the tendency to Attic forms. 


ii, 18 & €dpaxen. 


That this is the oldest reading which the existing texts exhibit, will 
appear from the following comparison of authorities. 

(1) & édpaxev (Edpaxev) A BN* D*, 17*, 28, 67** ; the Old Latin au- 
thorities d, e,m; the Memphitic, Ethiopic, and Arabic (Leipz.) 
Versions; Tertull. c. Mare. v. 19 (‘ex visionibus angelicis’ ; 
and apparently Marcion himself also); Origen (¢. Céls. v. 8, 
I. p. 583, though the negative is here inserted by De la Rue, 
and in Cant. ii, m1. p. 63, in his quae videt); Lucifer (De non 
conv. c. haer. p. 782 Migne); the Ambrosian Hilary (ad loc. 
explaining it ‘Inflantur motum pervidentes stellarum, quas 
angelos vocat’). So too the unknown author of Quaest. ex 
N. T. ii. 62 in August. Op. mr. Appx. p. 156. Jerome (Epist. 
caxiad Alg.§ 10, 1. p. 880) mentions both readings (with and 
without the negative) as found in the Greek text: and Augus- 
tine (Hpist. 149, U1. p. 514), while giving the preference to guae 
non vidit, says that some Mss have quae vidit. 

(2) &@ py édpaxev (Eopaxev) 8° C D* K L P, and the great majority of 
cursives ; 

(3) @ ovx édpaxev F G. 

The negative is also read in g; in the Vulgate, the Gothic, both the 
Syriac and the Armenian Versions; in the translator of Origen Zn Rom. ix. 
§ 42 (Iv. p. 665),in Ambrose in Psalm. cxviii Eap. xx. (i. p. 1222), and in 
the commentators Pelagius, Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia (Spic. 
Solesm. 1. p. 132 ‘ quae nec sciunt’), Theodoret, and others. 

From a review of these authorities we infer that the insertion of the 
negative was a later correction, and that a édpaxey (or éopaxev) represents 
the prior reading. In my note I have expressed my suspicion that 4 édpa- 
kev (or €opaxev) is itself corrupt, and that the original reading is lost. 

The unusual form éopaxev is found in S B* C 1 P, and is therefore to be 
preferred to édpakev. 


ii. 23 [Kai] Adeidia codmatoc. 


Here xat is found in all the Greek copies except B, but is omitted in 
these Latin authorities, m, the translator of Origen (In Rom. ix. § 42, rv. 
p. 665), Hilary of Poitiers (Tract. in wiv Ps. §7, p. 73), the Ambrosian 
Hilary, Ambrose (de Noe 25, p. 267), and Paulinus (Zpist. 50, p. 292 8q.). We 
have more than once found B and Hilary alone in supporting the correct 
reading (i. 22, li, 2); and this fact gives weight to their joint authority here. 
The omission also seems to explain the impossible reading of d, e, which 
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have in religione et humitlitate sensus et vexationem corporis, where for 
et vexationem we should perhaps read ad vexationem, as in the Ambrosian 
Hilary. There was every temptation for a scribe to insert the cai so as to 
make a@e.dia range with the other datives: while on the other hand a finer 
appreciation of the bearing of the passage suggests that St Paul would have 
dissociated it, so as to give it a special prominence. 

A similar instance occurs in iii. 12 os ékXexrol tod Geod, adysor Kal HPya- 
mpévor, where B omits the cai with 17 and the Thebaic Version. In 219 
kat a@ytoe is read for dy:ot cai. The great gain in force leads to the suspicion 
that this omission may be correct, notwithstanding the enormous prepon- 
derance of authority on the other side. 


iv. 8. FNOTE TA TIEPi HMON. 


Of the various readings of this passage I bave already spoken (p. 29 sq., iv. 8 
yore Ta 
Tept Muar. 


note I, p. 233). 

The authorities are as follows : 

(1) yore ta epi nudv A B D*FG P, 10, 17, 33, 35, 37) 44, 47, 71; 
III, 116, 137; d,e,g; the Armenian and Ethiopic Versions; 
Theodore of Mopsuestia', Theodoret?, Jerome (on Ephes. vi. 
21 sq., Vil. p. 682), and Huthalius (Tischendorf’s ms). This 
is also the reading of N*, except that it has vay for judy. 

(2) yu ta mepi dudy 8° C D’* K L and the majority of cursives ; 
the Memphitic, Gothic, Vulgate, and both Syriac Versions ; 
the Ambrosian Hilary, Jerome (on Philem. 1, vit. p. 748), 
Chrysostom (expressly), and others. 

The internal evidence is considered in the note on the passage, and 
found to accord with the vast preponderance of external authority in favour 
of yore 7a wept juov. The reading of & by the first hand exhibits a 
transitional stage. It would appear as though the transcriber intended it 
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to be read yo re ra wept vpov. At all events this is the reading of 111 The vari- 
and of Io. Damase. Op. u. p. 214. The variation yv¢ ra wept vudy is thus us read- 


easily explained. (1) jay would be accidentally substituted for vudv; (2) yvdre 


omitted. In illustration of the tendency to conform the persons of the 
two verbs yv@, rapakadéon (see p. 233), it may be mentioned that 17 reads 
yore, mapaxadéonre, both here and in Ephes. vi. 22. 


1 It is true that in the text (Spicil. 
Solesm. 1. p. 123, Rab. Maur. Op. vu. 
p. 539, Migne) he is credited with the 
later Latin reading ut cognoscat quae 
circa vos sunt, but his comment im- 
plies the other; ‘Quoniam omnia 
yobis nota faciet Tychicus illa quae 
erga me sunt, propterea a me directus 
est cum Onesimo fratre qui a vobis 
yenerat, ut nota vobis faciant quae 
erga nos sunt [=yrdre 7a Tepl quay] 


et oblectent vos per suum adventum 
[=xai mapaxadéoy ras Kkapdlas vudr], 
omnia quae hic aguntur manifesta 
facientes vobis.’ See Spicil. Solesm. 
l.c.; the comment is mutilated in 
Rab. Maur. Op. l. c. 

2 In the text; but in the commen- 
tary he is made to write Wa yyw ydp, 
gnoi, Ta Tepl huov, an impossible 
reading. 


ings ac- 
would then be read yv@ re; (3) the awkward and superfluous re would be ret ee 
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Nymphas 
or Nym- 
pha? 


The Syriac 
versions, 


The Latin 
author- 
ities. 
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7, > an 
iv. 15. KAT OIKON AYTON. 


The readings here are : 

(1) atrév® A OP, 5, 9, 17, 23, 34, 39, 47, 73; together with the 
Memphitic Version, the Arabic (Leipz.), and Euthalius (Tisch- 
endorf’s ms). The Memphitic Version is commonly but 
wrongly quoted in favour of avrov, owing to a mistranslation 
of Wilkins, But both Wilkins and Boetticher give without 
any various reading mowvHy, i.e. oikov avrav. This seems also 
to be the reading of Theodore of Mopsuestia (Spic. Solesm. 
i. p. 133) guae in domo eorum est ecclesia ; though in Rab. 
Maur. Op. vI. p. 540 his text runs guae in domo ejus est eccle- 
stam, and he is made to say Nympham cum omnibus suis 
qui in domo ejus sunt. 

(2) avrns B 67**, 

(3) avroob D F G K Land the great majority of cursives; and so 
the Gothic Version, Chrysostom, and Theodoret (the latter 
distinctly). 

The singular, whether avrov or avrjs, is the reading of the old Latin 
and Vulgate, which have ¢jus, and of the Armenian. The pronoun is also sin- 
gular in the Peshito and Harclean Syriac. In this language the same con- 
sonants express masculine and feminine alike, the difference lying in the 
pointing and vocalisation. And here the copies are inconsistent with them- 
selves. In the Peshito (both the editio princeps and Schaaf) the proper 
name is vocalised as a feminine Numphé (=Nupdy), and yet woduns 
is treated as having a masculine affix, car’ otkov avrod. Inthe text of the 
Harclean calss is pointed thus, as a feminine avrjs; while the margin 


gives the alternative reading calbx (without the point)=avrot. The name 
itself is written Nympha, which according to the transliteration of this version 
might stand either for a masculine (as Barnaba, Luka, in the context, for 
BapyaBas, Aovxas) or for a feminine (since Demas, Epaphras, are written with 
ans). The Latin eus leaving the gender undetermined, the Latin commen- 
tators were free to take either Nymphas or Nympha; and, as Nympha was a 
common Latin form of Nvydn, they would naturally adopt the female name. 
So the commentator Hilary distinctly. 

It should be added that the word is accentuated as a masculine vupday 
in De L P, and as a feminine pvzday in B* and Euthalius (Tischendorf’s Ms). 


1 More probably the latter. In lator doubtless considered the name 
Rom. xvi the terminations -a and G@s_ to be a contraction for Julianus. The 
for the feminine and masculine names proper Syriac termination -a@ seems 
respectively are carefully reproduced only to be employed for the Greek -as 
in the Harclean Version. In ver. 15 in very familiar names such as Bar- 
indeed we have Julias, but the trans- naba, Luka. 
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On the meaning of mdAnpopa. 


THE verb wAnpodv has two senses. It Peas either (1) ‘To fill’,e. g. The mean- 
Acts ii. 2 émAnpwoev ddov Tov olkov 5 or (2) ‘To fulfil, complete, perfect, ae of the 
accomplish’, e.g. Matt. xxvil. 56 wa mnpabdcw ai ypagai, Rom. xiii. 8 7 
vopov tremAnpaxev, Acts xii. 25 mAnpooavres thy Siaxoviav. The latter sense 
indeed is derived from the former, but practically it has become separate 
from it. The word occurs altogether about a hundred times in the New 
Testament, and for every one instance of the former sense there are at 
least four of the latter. 

In the investigations which have hitherto been made into the significa- False issue 
tion of the derived substantive zAypoya, as it occurs in the New Testa- "ised 

; é respecting 
ment, an almost exclusive prominence has been given to the former mean- mppwua 
ing of the verb; and much confusion has arisen in consequence. The 
question has been discussed whether wAjpopa has an active or a passive 
sense, whether it describes the filling substance or the filled receptacle : 
and not unfrequently critics have arrived at the result that different 
grammatical senses must be attached to it in different passages, even resulting 
within the limits of the same epistle. Thus it has been maintained that in theolo- 
the word has a passive sense ‘id quod impletur’ in Ephes. 1. 23 TH exkAnoia Fae 
qtis eotiv TO oOpa avTov, TO TANP@pa TOU Ta TadvTa ev TaoW mAnpoupevou, 
and an active sense ‘id quod implet’ in Ephes. iii. 19 iva mAnpwbijre eis may 
TO mAjpwopa Tov Geov. Indeed so long as we see in rAnpoty only the sense 
‘to fill’, and refuse to contemplate the sense ‘to complete’, it seems im- 
possible to escape from the difficulties which meet us at every turn, other- 
wise than by assigning to its derivative mAjpopa both an active and a 
passive sense; but the greatest violence is thus done to the connexion of 
theological ideas. 

Moreover the disregard of lexical rules is not less violent!. Substan- and disre- 
tives in -ua, formed from the perfect passive, appear always to have a gard of 
passive sense. They may denote an abstract notion or a concrete thing ; 8°74" 
they may signify the action itself regarded as complete, or the product of 
the action; but in any case they give the result of the agency involved in Meaning 


mAnpodv. 


the corresponding nero Such for example are IN a message’, Gpys age 
‘a knot’, dpyipopa ‘a silver-made vessel’, OT a plan’, Sikaleopa * a ae oy: 


righteous deed’ or ‘an ordinance’, Cire an investigation’, kypuypa ‘a 
proclamation’, coAvya ‘a hindrance > opoiwpa ‘a likeness’, dpaya ‘a vision’, 
it two main senses, ‘id quod imple- 
tur’ and ‘id quo res impletur’, the 
latter being the more common. He 


1 The meaning of this word rAjpwua 
is the subject of a paper De vocis m)\7- 
poua vario sensu in N. T. in Storr’s 


Opusc. Acad. 1. p. 144 8q., and of an ela- 
borate note in Fritzsche’s Rom. 11. p. 
469 sq. Storr attempts to show that 
it always has an active sense ‘id quod 
implet’ in the New Testament, Fritz- 
sche rightly objects to assigning a 
persistently active sense to a word 
which has a directly passive termi- 
nation: and he himself attributes to 


apparently considers that he has sur- 
mounted the difficulties involved in 
Storr’s view, for he speaks of this last 
a8 & passive sense, though in fact it is 
nothing more than ‘id quod implet’ 
expressed in other words. In Rom. 
xiii. 10 TAHpwua vouou he concedes an 
active sense ‘legis completio’, h. e, 
‘observatio’, 
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orpopua ‘a carpet’, cpaipopa ‘a round thing’, etc. In many cases the 
saine word will have two meanings, both however passive; it will denote 
both the completed action and the result or object of the action: e.g. 
dprayya the ‘robbery’ or the ‘booty’, dvyrddAaypa the ‘exchange’ or the 
‘thing given or taken in exchange’, @jpevpa the ‘hunt’ or the ‘prey’, 
marnpa the ‘tread’ or the ‘carpet’, and the like. But in all cases the word 
is strictly passive; it describes that which might have stood after the 
active verb, either as the direct object or as the cognate notion. The 
apparent exceptions are only apparent. Sometimes this deceptive appear- 
ance is in the word itself. Thus xaduypa ‘a veil’ seems to denote ‘that 
which covers’, but it is really derived from another sense and construction 
of xadvmrew, not ‘to hide’, but ‘to wrap round’ (e.g. Hom. J/. Vv. 315 mpoade 
b€ of wérAo10 haewvod mriyy’ exdduvev, XXi, 321 Tocony of dow Kkabvmepbe 
kadvwWw), and therefore is strictly passive. Sometimes again we may be led 
astray by the apparent connexion with the following genitive. Thus in 
Plut. Mor. 78 © 8)\w@pa tod mpokorrew the word does not mean, as might 
appear at first sight, ‘a thing showing’ but ‘a thing shown’, ‘a demon- 
stration given’; nor in 2 Thess. i. 5 evdevypa trys Stxaias kpicews must we 
explain evdevypa ‘a thing proving’, but ‘a thing proved’, ‘a proof’, And 
the same is probably the case also with such expressions as cupmrociwy 
epéOiopa (Critias in Athen. xiii. p. 600 D), roéou pipa (Asch. Pers. 147), 
and the like; where the substantives in -ua are no more deprived of their 
passive sense by the connexion, than they are in vmodnpa moddy or orpapa 
kAimns ; though in such instances the license of poetical construction may 
often lead to a false inference. Analogous to this last class of cases is Hur. 
Troad. 824 Znvos €xers kvAik@v TANPopa, KadAioray Aarpeiay, not ‘ the filling’, 
but ‘the fulness of the cups, the brimming cups, of Zeus.’ 

Now if we confine ourselves to the second of the two senses above 
ascribed to wAnpody, it seems possible to explain wAnpepa in the same way, 
at all events in all the theological passages of St Paul and St John, without 
doing any violence to the graminatical form. As mAnpody is ‘to complete’, 
80 7Ajpwpua is ‘that which is completed’, i.e. the complement}, the full 
tale, the entire number or quantity, the plenitude, the perfection. 

This indeed is the primary sense to which its commonest usages in 
classical Greek can be most conveniently referred. Thus it signifies (1) 
‘A ship’s crew’: e.g. Xen. Hell. i. 6. 16 dua To éx moANGy TANPopATaY és 
OXlyas (vais) éxdeéxOat tods dpicrovs éepéras. In this sense, which is very 
frequent, it is generally explained as having an active force, ‘that which 
fills the ships’; and this very obvious explanation is recommended by the 
fact that wAnpody vady is a recognised expression for ‘manning a ship’, e.g, 


1 The English word complement has 
two distinct senses. It is either (i) 
the complete set, the entire quantity 
or number, which satisfies a given 
standard or cadre, as e.g. the com- 
plement of a regiment; or (ii) the 
number or quantity which, when added 
to @ preexisting number or quantity, 
produces completeness; as e.g. the 


complement of an angle, i.e. the angle 
by which it falls short of being a 
complete right angle. In other words, 
it is either the whole or the part. As 
a theological term, mAjpwua corre- 
sponds to the first of these two senses; 
and with this meaning alone the word 
‘complement’ will be used in the fol- 
lowing dissertation. 
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Xen. Hell. i. 6.24. But mdpoua is used not only of the crew which mans 

a ship, but also of the ship which is manned with a crew; e.g. Polyb. i. 49, 

4, 5, THY mapovoiay ray mAnpopator...ta mpooddras mapayeyovora mAnpo- 

para, Lucian Ver. Hist. ii. 37, 38, das dvo TAnpepatav €udxovro...mévre yap 

cixov mAnpdpara ; and it is difficult to see how the word could be trans- 

ferred from the crew to the ship as a whole, if the common explanation 

were correct. Fritzsche (Rom. 11. p. 469 sq.), to whom I am chiefly indebted 

for the passages quoted in this paragraph, has boldly given the word two 

directly opposite senses in the two cases, explaining it in the one ‘ ea quibus 

naves complentur, h.¢. vel socii navales vel milites classiarii vel utrique’, 

and in the other ‘id quod completur, 2. c. navigium’; but this severance of 

meaning can hardly be maintained. On the other hand, if we suppose that 

the crew is so called as ‘the complement’, (i.e. ‘not that which fills the 

ship’, but ‘that which is itself full or complete in respect of the ship’), 

we preserve the passive sense of the word, while at the same time the 
transference to the fully equipped and manned vessel itself becomes natural. 

In this sense ‘a complement’ we have the word used again of an army, 

Aristid. Or. 1. p. 381 pire adrdprers €or Oau mnpopa évds oixeiov orparevpatos (2) ‘Popu- 
mapacxéoOa. (2) It sometimes signifies ‘the population of a city’, Arist, lation,’ 
Pol. iii. 13 (p. 1284) px) pévtoe Svvarol mAppwpa mapagxécba mohews (Comp. 

iv. 4, p. 1291). Clearly the same idea of completeness underlies this 
meaning of the word, so that here again it signifies ‘the complement’ : 

comp. Dion. Hal. A. R. vi. 51 rod & ddéiyou Kal ov a&.ouayou mAnpopatos 

TO mhetov €ore Syporikoy «.r.d.. Hur. Jon 663 trav dhiror TAnpwp abpoicas (3) ‘Total 
‘the whole body of his friends’. (3) ‘The entire sum’, Arist. Vesp. 660 amount,’ 
TOUT@Y TANPopa TddarT’ eyyds Sicxidia yiyverat Hiv, ‘From these sources a (4) ‘Entire 
total of nearly two thousand talents accrues to us’. (4) ‘The full term », term,’ 
Herod. iii. 22 dyddxovra 8 érea Cons mArpwpa dvdpt paxpdraroy mpoxecoOau. (s) «Fulfil- 
(5) ‘The perfect attainment’, ‘ the full accomplishment’, e.g. Philo de Abr. ment.’ 
46 (II. p. 39) mAnpwpa xpnotay eAridwy. In short the fundamental mean- 

ing of the word generally, though perhaps not universally, is neither ‘the 

filling material’, nor ‘the vessel filled’; but ‘that which is complete in 

itself’, or in other words ‘ plenitude, fulness, totality, abundance’, 

In the Gospels the uses of the word present some difficulty. (1) In Use of 
Matt. ix. 16 aipes yap To mAnpwpa avrod dd Tod ivariov Kai XElpov oxicpna el ee 
yiverat, it refers to the eriBAnua paxous dyvadov which has gone before ; but net ol 
wAnpepa need not therefore be equivalent to é7i8Anua so as to mean the Matt. ix. 
patch itself, as is often assumed. The following pronoun avrod is most 16. 
naturally referred to émi®Anua; and if so wAnpwpa describes ‘the com- 
pleteness’, which results from the patch. The statement is thus thrown 
into the form of a direct paradox, the very completeness making the 
garment more imperfect than before. In the parallel passage Mark Mark ii. 
ii. 21 the variations are numerous, but the right reading seems certainly 21. 
to be aipes ro mANpwopa dw avTod, Td KaLvov TOD Tadaod k.r.r. The received 
text omits the preposition before avrov, but a glance at the authorities is 
convincing in favour of its insertion. In this case the construction will be 
aipes 70 TANp@pa (NOM.) am’ adrod (i.e. Tod iwariov, which has been men- 
tioned immediately before), ro xawdv (wAnpwpa) rod madaod (ipariov); 

‘The completeness takes away from the garment, the new completeness 
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of the old garment’, where the paradox is put still more emphatically. 
(2) In Mark vi. 43 the right reading is cai jpay kdacpdtrwv dedexa Kogi- 
vous mAnpépara, i.e. ‘full’ or ‘complete measures’, where the apposition to 
xopivouvs obviates the temptation to explain mAnpwpara as ‘ea quae im- 
plent’. On the other hand in Mark viii. 20 tocwv omupidov mAnpdpara 
kAacparay pate; this would be the prima facie explanation; comp. 
Eccles, iv. 6 dyaOov éort mAnpopa Spakos dvanavcews vrép mAnpwpata dvo 
dpaxov poxdov. But it is objectionable to give an active sense to mAnpopa 
under any circumstances; and if in such passages the patch itself is meant, 
it must still be so called, not because it fills the hole, but because it is 
itself fulness or full measure as regards the defect which needs sup- 
plying. 

From the Gospels we pass to the Epistles of St Paul, whose usage 
bears more directly on our subject. And here the evidence seems all to 
tend in the same direction. (1) In 1 Cor. x. 26 rod Kupiov yap 9 yn Kat TO 
mAnp@pa avtjs it occurs in a quotation from Ps, xxiv (xxiii). 1. The ex- 
pressions ro 7Anpwpa tis yqs, TO TAnpwpa THS Oadaoons, occur several times 
in the Lxx (e.g, Ps. xevi (xcv). 11, Jer. viii. 16), where ro mrAjpopa is a 
translation of xdp, a word denoting primarily ‘fulness’, but having in its 
secondary uses a considerable latitude of meaning ranging between ‘con- 
tents’ and ‘abundance’. This last sense seems to predominate in its 
Greek rendering 7Anpwpa, and indeed the other is excluded altogether in 
some passages, e.g. Cant. v. 13 emi mAnpwpatu voarwy. (2) In Rom. xiii. 10 
TANnpwopa vounov 7 aydrn, the best comment on the meaning of the word is 
the context, ver. 8 6 dyamév ror érepov vépov memAnpoxer, 80 that mAjnpopua 
here means the ‘completeness’ and so ‘fulfilment, accomplishment’: see 
the note on Gal. v.14. (3) In Rom. xy. 29 é€v mAnpopare eddAoyias Xpiorod 
édevoopat, it plainly has the sense of ‘fulness, abundance’. (4) In Gal. 


. iv. 4 dre Se HAOev 7d TAnpwpa Tod xpovov and Hphes. i. 10 els otkovoylay rod 
- rAnpw®patos TOy Kaipoy, its force is illustrated by such passages as Mark 


i. 15 memAnpwrar o Kaipos Kal nyytxev 7 Baordeia x.7.A., Luke xxi. 24 dype 
ov TAnpedeow xatpoi €dvev (comp. Acts ii. I, Vii. 23, 30, ix. 23, XXiv. 27), 80 
that the expressions will mean ‘the full measure of the time, the full tale 
of the seasons’. (5) In Rom. xi. 25 mdpwots amd pepovs TO “Iopand yéyo- 
vev Gypis ov TO TANpopa TOY eOvdy cicéOn, it seems to mean ‘the full num- 
ber’, ‘the whole body’, (whether the whole absolutely, or the whole rela- 
tively to God’s purpose), of whom only a part had hitherto been gathered 
into the Church. (6) In an earlier passage in this chapter the same 
expression occurs of the Jews, xi. 12 «i d€ ro mapantwpa avtdy mAodTos 
koopou kal TO Arta avta@y TAodTOs eOvady, TOT@ paddov TO TANp@pa avTay. 
Here the antithesis between jjrrnua and mAjpepa, ‘failure’ and ‘fulness’, is 
not sufficiently direct to fix the sense of 7Ajpwpa; and (in the absence of 
anything to guide us in the context) we may fairly assume that it is used 
in the same sense of the Jews here, as of the Gentiles in ver. 25. 

Thus, whatever hesitation may be felt about the exact force of the 
word as it occurs in the Gospels, yet substantially one meaning runs 
through all the passages hitherto quoted from St Paul. In these tAjpoua 
has its proper passive force, as a derivative from mAnpody ‘ to make com- 
plete’. It is ‘the full complement, the entire measure, the plenitude, the 
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fulness’. There is therefore a presumption in favour of this meaning in 
other passages where it occurs in this Apostle’s writings. 

We now come to those theological passages in the Epistles to the Theologi- 
Colossians and Ephesians and in the Gospel of St John, for the sake of ¢a! pas- 


which this investigation has been undertaken. 


They are as follows; 


. > > Sol > , a ‘4 ‘ a 
Col. i. 19 ev avT@ evooxnoev Tav TO TAnp@pa KaTouknoat. 

fe . f aes z ’ A 
Col. ii. 9 &v avT@ Karotkei wav TO TANpopua Ths Oeotntos cwpartixds, Kaj 2nd Ephe- 


> an YD. ? -~ Xx 4 
€OTE EV AUTM TETTANPw@pEVOL, 


Ephes. i. 23 avrév @wxev xeadryy vmep mavra TH ekkAnola, Aris éorw rd 
Hua avtov, ro wAnpwpa Tod Ta mavra ev Tact mAnpoupevov. 

Ephes. iii, 19 iva tAnpwOre eis wav Td TAnpe@pa TOU Qeov. 

Ephes. iv. 13 eis dvdpa rédevov, els wérpov prcxlas tod mAnpdparos rod 


Xpicrod. 
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sages in 
Colossians 


sians. 


John i. 14, 16, kai 6 N6yos caps eyévero Kal eoxfrvacev ev npiv (kat €Oea- St John. 
capeba tiv dd€av avrod, ddéav és Hovoyevods mapa martpés) mAnpns xdpiros 
kal dAnOeias...€k Tod mAnpoparos avrod pets mavres €AdBouev kat xdpiv dvtt 


xapiros. 


To these should be added two passages from the Ignatian Epistles}, Ignatius, 
which as belonging to the confines of the Apostolic age afford valuable 


illustration of the Apostolic language. 


Ephes. inscr. “Iyvarws, 6 cal Gcopédpos, TH evAoynpérn ev peyeber Cod 
marpos mAnpe@patt”...7H exkAnola TH afiopakapior@ TH ovon ev Edéow x.r.d. 

Trail. inser. "lyvarwos, 6 kai Ocopdpos...€xkAnola dyla TH oven ev TpaAXe- 
oww...iv Kal domdCopa ev rd TAnpopart, év dooTONLKO Yapakrhpe. 

It will be evident, I think, from the passages in St Paul, that the word The term 
wAnpopa ‘fulness, plenitude’, must have had a more or less definite theo- has a re- 


logical value when he wrote. 


This inference, which is suggested by the 


frequency of the word, seems almost inevitable when we consider the form 
of the expression in the first passage quoted, Col. i. 19. The absolute use 
of the word, ray 76 mAnpopa ‘all the fulness’, would otherwise be unintelli- 
gible, for it does not explain itself. In my notes I have taken 6 @cés to be 
the nominative to evddxnoev, but if the subject of the verb were may rd 
mAjpopua, as some suppose, the inference would be still more necessary. The 
word however, regarded as a theological term, does not appear to have been 


1 The first of the two passages is 
containedin the short Syriac recension, 
though loosely translated; the other is 
wanting there. I need not stop to en- 
quire whether the second was written 
by Ignatius himself or not. The seven 
epistles, even if not genuine (as I now 
believe them to be), can hardly date 
later than the middle of the second 
century and are therefore early enough 
to afford valuable illustrations of the 
Apostles’ language. 

2 The common texts read kal dnpo- 
part, but there can be little doubt 
(from a comparison of the authorities) 
that «al should be struck out. The 


present Syriac text has et perfectae for 
mAnpwouart; but there is no reason 
for supposing that the Syriac trans- 
lator had another reading before 
him. A slight change in the Syriac, 


ralsaaxs for rulmr sa, 


would bring this version into entire 
accordance with the Greek; and the 
confusion was the more easy, because 
the latter word occurs in the imme- 
diate context. Or the translator may 
have indulged in a paraphrase ac- 
cording to his wont; just as in the 
longer Latin version wAnpwmare here 
is translated repletae. 
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adopted, like so many other expressions in the Apostolic writers}, from the 
nomenclature of Alexandrian Judaism. At least no instance of its occur- 
rence in this sense is produced from Philo. We may therefore conjecture 
that it had a Palestinian origin, and that the Essene Judaizers of Colossz, 
whom St Paul is confronting, derived it from this source. In this case it 
would represent the Hebrew 82, of which it is a translation in the Lxx, 


and the Aramaic wlan or some other derivative of the same root, 
such being its common rendering in the Peshito. 

The sense in which St Paul employs this term was doubtless the sense 
which he found already attached to it. He means, as he explicitly states in 
the second Christological passage of the Colossian Epistle (ii. 9), the ple- 
roma, the plenitude of ‘the Godhead’ or ‘of Deity’. In the first passage 
(i. 19), though the word stands without the addition ris Geornros, the signi- 
fication required by the context is the same. The true doctrine of the one 
Christ, who is the absolute mediator in the creation and government of the 
world, is opposed to the false doctrine of a plurality of mediators, ‘ thrones, 
dominions, principalities, powers’. An absolute and unique position is 
claimed for Him, because in Him resides ‘all the pleroma’, ie. the full 
complement, the aggregate of the Divine attributes, virtues, energies. This 
is another way of expressing the fact that He is the Logos, for the Logos is 
the synthesis of all the various duvders, in and by which God manifests 
Himself whether in the kingdom of nature or in the kingdom of grace. 

This application is in entire harmony with the fundamental meaning of 
the word. The term has been transferred to the region of theology, but in 
itself it conveys exactly the same idea as before. It implies that all the 
several elements which are required to realise the conception specified are 
present, and that each appears in its full proportions. Thus Philo, describing 
the ideal state of prosperity which will result from absolute obedience 
to God’s law, mentions among other blessings the perfect development of 
the family: ‘Men shall be fathers and fathers too of goodly sons, and women 
shall be mothers of goodly children, so that each household shall be the 
pleroma of a numerous kindred, where no part or name is wanting of all 
those which are used to designate relations, whether in the ascending line, 
as parents, uncles, grandfathers, or again in the descending line in like 
manner, as brothers, nephews, sons’ sons, daughters’ sons, cousins, cousins’ 
sons, kinsmen of all degrees®’ So again Aristotle, criticizing the Re- 
public of Plato, writes; ‘Socrates says that a city (or state) is composed of 
four classes, as its indispensable elements (réyv dvaykxaotdrwy): by these he 
means the weaver, the husbandman, the shoemaker, and the builder; and 
again, because these are not sufficient by themselves, he adds the smith 
and persons to look after the necessary cattle, and besides them the mer- 
chant and the retail dealer: these together make up the pleroma of a 
city in its simplest form (raira mavra yiverat mANpopa tis mpdTys TOdEas); 


1 See the notes on Col. i. 15 sq. 7) ovouaros Tay boa émidnulferae K.T.dr. 

2 de Praem. et Poen. 18 (11. p. 425). The construction of the subsequent 
The important words are ws ékaorov part of the sentence is obscure; and 
olkov mAjpwua elvac rodvavOpwmov avy- for suolovs we should probably read 
yevelas, pndevds é\ePOdvros 7 pépovs durolws. 
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thus he assumes that a city is formed to supply the bare necessities of life 
(rév dvayxai@y xapw) etc.!. From these passages it will be seen that the 
adequacy implied by the word, as so used, consists not less in the variety 
of the elements than in the fulness of the entire quantity or number. 
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So far the explanation seems clear. But when we turn from the Colos- Transition 
sian letter to the Ephesian, it is necessary to bear in mind the different from Co- 
aims of the two epistles. While in the former the Apostle’s main object iste Ho 


is to assert the supremacy of the Person of Christ, in the latter his prin- 
cipal theme is the life and energy of the Church, as dependent on Christ2. 
So the pleroma residing in Christ is viewed from a different aspect, no 


longer in relation to God, so much as in relation to the Church. It is that Corre- 


plenitude of Divine graces and virtues which is communicated through sponding 


Christ to the Church as His body. The Church, as ideally regarded, the 
bride ‘without spot or wrinkle or any such thing’, becomes in a manner 
identified with Him*. All the Divine graces which reside in Him are 


applica- 


TANPWLA 


imparted to her; His ‘fulness’ is communicated to her: and thus she may Church. 


be said to be His pleroma (i. 23). This is the ideal Church. The actual 
militant Church must be ever advancing, ever struggling towards the 
attainment of this ideal. Hence the Apostle describes the end of all 
offices and administrations in the Church to be that the collective body 
may attain its full and mature growth, or (in other words) may grow up 
to the complete stature of Christ’s fulness’ But Christ’s fulness is God’s 
fulness. Hence in another passage he prays that the brethren may by 
the indwelling of Christ be fulfilled till they attain to the pleroma of God 
(iii. 19). It is another way of expressing the continuous aspiration and 
effort after hcliness which is enjoined in our Lord’s precept, ‘Ye shall 
be perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect’®. 


The Gospel of St John, written in the first instance for the same Gospel of 
churches to which the Epistle to the Ephesians was sent, has numerous and St John. 


striking points of resemblance with St Paul’s letter. This is the case here. 
As St Paul tells the Ephesians that the ideal Church is the pleroma of 
Christ and that the militant Church must strive to become the pleroma 
of Christ, so St John (i. 14 sq.) after describing our Lord as povoyenis, 
i.e. the unique and absolute representative of the Father, and as such 
‘full (mA7jpns) of grace and of truth’, says that they, the disciples, had 
‘received out of His pleroma’ ever fresh accessions of grace. Each indi- 


these various partial graces bestowed 
on individuals to be the unity and 


1 Arist. Pol. iv. 4 (p. 1291). 
2 See the notes on Col. ii. 19 (p. 


198). 

3 Hphes. v. 27 sq. 

4 The Apostle in this passage 
(Ephes. iv. 13) is evidently contem- 
plating the collective body, and not 
the individual believers. He writes ol 
mdvres, not mdvres, and dvipa rédevov, 
not dydpas redelovs. As he has said 
before évl éxdaorw tua €650n [7] xdpes 
Kara TO wéTpov Tis Swpeds ToU Xpi- 
ood, so now he describes the result of 


mature growth of the whole, ‘the 
building up of the body’, wexpl Kkarav- 
Thowpwev of wavres els Thy évoTyTA4... 
els dvdpa ré\evov, els wérpov HAtklas TOO 
mAnpwuaros Tob’ Kpicrod. This cor- 
porate being must grow up into the 
one colossal Man, the standard of 
whose spiritual and moral stature is 
nothing less than the pleroma of 
Christ Himself. 

5 Matt. v. 48. 
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vidual believer in his degree receives a fraction of that pleroma which is 
communicated whole to the ideal Church. 

The use of the word is not very different in the Ignatian letters. St 
Ignatius greets this same Ephesian Church, to which St Paul and St John 
successively here addressed the language already quoted, as ‘blessed in 
greatness by the pleroma of God the Father’, i.e. by graces imparted 
from the pleroma. To the Trallians again he sends a greeting ‘in the ple- 
roma’, where the word denotes the sphere of Divine gifts and operations, so 
that év r@ mAnpeyare is almost equivalent to ev 76 Kupio or ev TO mvevpart. 

When we turn from Catholic Christianity to the Gnostic sects we find 
this term used, though (with one important exception) not in great fre-. 
quency. Probably however, if the writings of the earlier Gnostics had 
been preserved, we should have found that it occupied a more important 
place than at present appears. One class of early Gnostics separated the 
spiritual being Christ from the man Jesus; they supposed that the Christ 
entered Jesus at the time of His baptism and left him at the moment of 
His crucifixion. Thus the Christ was neither born as a man nor suffered 
as a man. In this way they obviated the difficulty, insuperable to the 
Gnostic mind, of conceiving the connexion between the highest spi- 
ritual ageucy and gross corporeal matter, which was involved in the 
Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation and Passion, and which Gnostics of 
another type more effectually set aside by the theory of docetism, i.e. by 
assuming that the human body of our Lord was only a phantom body and 
not real flesh and blood. Irenzeus represents the former class as teaching 
that ‘Jesus was the receptacle of the Christ’, and that the Christ ‘de- 
scended upon him from heaven in the form of a dove and after He had 
declared (to mankind) the nameless Father, entered (again) into the ple- 
roma imperceptibly and invisibly’?. Here no names are given. But in 
another passage he ascribes precisely the same doctrine, without however 
naming the pleroma, to Cerinthus*. And in a third passage, which links 
together the other two, this same father, after mentioning this heresiarch, 
again alludes to the doctrine which maintained that the Christ, having 
descended on Jesus at his baptism, ‘flew back again into His own ple- 
roma’*®, In this last passage indeed the opinions of Cerinthus are men- 


1 iii, 16. 1 ‘Quoniam autem sunt pleroma’. This expression is the con- 


qui dicunt Iesum quidem receptaculum 
Christi fuisse, in quem desuper quasi 
columbam descendisse, et quum indi- 
casset innominabilem Patrem, incom- 
prehensibiliter et inyisibiliter intrasse 
in pleroma’. 

2 i, 26. 1 ‘post baptismum descen- 
disse in eum ab ea principalitate, quae 
est super omnia, Christum figura co- 
lumbae; et tunc annuntiasse incog- 
nitum Patrem et virtutes perfecisse: 
in fine autem revolasse iterum Christum 
de Iesu et Iesum passum esse et 
resurrexisse, etc.’ 

3 iii. 11. 1 ‘iterum revolasse in suum 


necting link between the other two 
passages. This third passage is quoted 
more at length above, p. rro, In this 
passage however the reference of illi 
in ‘quemadmodum illi dicunt’ is 
doubtful. Several critics refer it to 
the Valentinians, and certainly some 
characteristic errors of the Valentinian 
teaching are specified immediately 
after. The probable explanation seems 
to be that it is intended to include 
the Gnostics generally, and that Ire- 
neus mentions in illustration the 
principal errors of Gnostic teaching, 
irrespective of the schools to which 
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tioned in connexion with those of other Gnostics, more especially the 
Valentinians, so that we cannot with any certainty attribute this expression 
to Cerinthus himself. But in the first passage the unnamed heretics who 
maintained this return of the Christ ‘into the pleroma’ are expressly dis- 
tinguished from the Valentinians; and presumably therefore the allusion 
18 to the Cerinthians, to whom the doctrine, though not the expression, is 
ascribed in the second passage. Thus there seems to be sufficient reason Connexion 
for attributing the use of the term to Cerinthus', This indeed is probable of this use 
on other grounds. The term pleroma, we may presume, was common to With St 

: : -  -, Paul and 
St Paul and the Colossian heretics whom he controverts. To both alike it with the 
conveyed the same idea, the totality of the divine powers or attributes or Colossian 
agencies or manifestations. But after this the divergence begins, They heretics. 
maintained that a single divine power, a fraction of the pleroma, resided in 
our Lord: the Apostle urges on the contrary, that the whole pleroma has 
its abode in Him’. The doctrine of Cerinthus was a development of the 
Colossian heresy, as I have endeavoured to show above* He would 
therefore inherit the term pleroma from it. At the same time he The ple- 
seems to have given a poetical colouring to his doctrine, and so doing roma 
to have treated the pleroma as a locality, a higher spiritual region, 10calised. 
from which this divine power, typified by the dove-like form, issued 
forth as on wings, and to which, taking flight again, it reascended 
before the Passion. If so, his language would prepare the way for the still 
more elaborate poetic imagery of the Valentinians, in which the pleroma, 
conceived as a locality, a region, an abode of the divine powers, is con- 
“spicuous. 

The attitude of later Gnostics towards this term is widely divergent. The term 
The word is not, so far as Iam aware, once mentioned in connexion with avoided by 
the system of Basilides. Indeed the nomenclature of this heresiarch be- Basilides, 
longs to a wholly different type; and, as he altogether repudiated the 
doctrine of emanations’, it is not probable that he would have any fondness 
for a term which was almost inextricably entangled with this doctrine. 

On the other hand with Valentinus and the Valentinians the doctrine put promi- 
of the pleroma was the very key-stone of their system ; and, since at first nent in 
sight it is somewhat difficult to connect their use of the term with St Paul’s, bhseen 
a few words on this subject may not be out of place. ; 

Valentinus then dressed his system in a poetic imagery not unlike the Poetic 

teaching 


they belong. He goes on to say that 4 Hippol. R. H. vii. 22 gevyer yap 


St John in his Gospel desired to ex- 
clude ‘ omnia talia’, 

1 T have not been able however to 
verify the statement in Harvey’s Ire- 
neus 1. p. Ixxiii that ‘The Valentinian 
notion of a spiritual marriage between 
the souls of the elect and the angels 
of the Pleroma originated with Ce- 
rinthus’, 

2 See p. 99 sq., and the notes on 
i, 19. 

3 p. 105 sq. 


mdvu Kal dédocke Tas KaTd mpoBodryy rap 
yeyovbtwv ovolas 6 Baowdeldns. Basi- 
lides asked why the absolute First 
Cause should be likened to a spider 
spinning threads from itself, or a smith 
or carpenter working up his materials, 
The later Basilideans, apparently in- 
fluenced by Valentinianism, super- 
added to the teaching of their founder 
in this respect; but the strong language 
quoted by Hippolytus leaves no doubt 
about the mind of Basilides himself, 
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myths of his master Plato. But a myth or story involves action, and action 
requires a scene of action. Hence the mysteries of theology and cosmogony 
and redemption call for a topographical representation, and the pleroma 
appears not as an abstract idea, but as a locality. 

The Valentinian system accordingly maps out the universe of things 
into two great regions, called respectively the pleroma and the kenoma, 
the ‘fulness’ and the ‘void’. From a Christian point of view these may be 
described as the kingdoms of light and of darkness respectively. From 
the side of Platonism, they are the regions of real and of phenomenal 
existences—the world of eternal archetypes or ideas, and the world of 
material and sensible things. The identification of these two antitheses 
was rendered easy for the Gnostic; because with him knowledge was one 
with morality and with salvation, and because also matter was absolutely 
bound up with evil. It is difficult to say whether the Platonism or the 
Christianity predominates in the Valentinian theology; but the former at 
all events is especially prominent in their conception of the relations 
between the pleroma and the kenoma. 

The pleroma is the abode of the Mons, who are thirty in number. 
These Alons are successive emanations, of which the first pair sprang im- 
mediately from the preexistent Bythus or Depth. This Bythus is deity in 
itself, the absolute first principle, as the name suggests; the profound, 
unfathomable, limitless, of whom or of which nothing can be predicated 
and nothing known. Here again we have something like a local repre- 
sentation. The Mons or emanations are plainly the attributes and energies 
of deity; they are, or they comprise, the eternal ideas or archetypes of the 
Platonic philosophy. In short they are deity relative, deity under self- 
imposed limitations, deity derived and divided up, as it were, so as at 
length to be conceivable. 

The topographical relation of Bythus to the derived ons was dif- 
ferently given in different developments of the Valentinian teaching. 
According to one representation he was outside the pleroma; others 
placed his abode within it, but even in this case he was separated from the 
rest by Horus ("Opos), a personified Boundary or Fence, whom none, not 
even the Mons themselves, could pass!. The former mode of representa- 


1 For the various modes in which former type. There are good, though 


the relation of the absolute first prin- 
ciple to the pleroma was represented 
in different Valentinian schools, see 
Gia Teli Coc heb Um IG ENED ee 
1, etc. The main distinction is that 
stated in the text; the first principle 
was represented in two ways; either 
(i) as a monad, outside the pleroma; 
or (ii) as a dyad, a syzygy, most com- 
monly under the designation of Bu@és 
and cy, included within the pleroma 
but fenced off from the other sons, 
The Valentinian doctrine as given by 
Hippolytus (vi. 29 sq.) represents the 


perhaps not absolutely decisive, rea- 
sons for supposing that this father gives 
the original teaching of Valentinus 
himself. For (1) this very doctrine of 
the monad seems to point to an earlier 
date. It is the link which connects 
the system of Valentinus not only 
with Pythagoreanism to which (as 
Hippolytus points out) he was so 
largely indebted, but also with the 
teaching of the earlier heresiarch Ba- 
silides, whose first principle likewise 
was a monad, the absolute nothing, 
the non-existent God. The conception 
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thom; 2nd tt bad ot lexus this recommendation, that it combined in one all 
thes ie rel, 28 opposed tw al) that i phenomensl. In this pleroma every 
Bite Wiss je exgresenial and therdore true bas ite dode. 
Seger’ from this cAetial region by Horne, another Horns or Kenoma, 
Boundary, which, or who, like the former is isapusable, lies the ‘ Kenora’ the repon 
o +0’ —the iiaghon A thie world, the region of matter and material 


things, the und S shadow 2nd darkness. 


Here ig the empire of the 


Desiarge or Oredivr, who is at 2 estial on 26 all, but was born in this 
tery WE over whic be reigns. Yere reside all those phenomenal, decep- 
tive, tramitory things, A which the ternal counterparts are found only in 
the perona 


It ie im thie antithesis that the Pletoniem of the Valentinian theory Plutoniem 


A pheno- 


reutnes ta Sanax AE things 200 act Of one againch ancther in these two of thie am: 


regime: Jus ws 


The swan on 20) Bt Mary's lake 
Plosts Gosble, swan 2nd shsdow. 


Ba only tare the thirty Hone their terrestrial counterparts; but their 


Obrivtinn Cards im the verrestrial. Even individual men and women, as 
we thall se presently, bave their archetypes in this higher sphere of 


midiigihe being. 
A the bret prmsighe o2 2 G72A ses 


A kis expottiion. Tt seems most ne 
tural therelore that he should have 
taken the sysiein of the founder az hie 
basis. On the other band Irenens 
G& 45. 1) states thet Valentinns re 
presentA the fret principle as 2 dyed 
CAssyres or Bis, 204 Zeyh): lent 
there is 20 evidence that he bed any 
Guch or indirect knowledge of the 
writings of Valentiaus himscli, and 
kis informastion was derived from the 
liter Giseiples of the school, more 
ee ee 
ae SN Oy bas ie iy bar Oy Op Oy Ow oD 
ae ee 
7, He 

4 Tren. i. 6. Zi 7-1 4, 14 3, 
15. 3 4, 20. 5, UL 30. 3, He. 
*iven. i 5. 2, tk 14. 35 «Comp. 
Hippo wi. 34 
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The topographical conception of the pleroma moreover is carried out 
in the details of the imagery. The second Sophia, called also Achamoth, is 
the desire, the offspring, of her elder namesake, separated from her 
mother, cast out of the pleroma, and left ‘stranded’ in the void beyond’, 
being prevented from returning by the inexorable Horus who guards the 
frontier of the supramundane kingdom. The second Christ—a being com- 
pounded of elements contributed by all the Zons?—was sent down from the 
pleroma, first of all at the eve of creation to infuse something like order 
and to provide for a spiritual element in this lower world; and secondly, 
when He united Himself with the man Jesus for the sake of redeeming 
those who were capable of redemption®. At the end of all things Sophia 
Achamoth, and with her the spiritual portion of mankind, shall be redeemed 
and received up into the pleroma, while the psychical portion will be left 
outside to form another kingdom under the dominion of their father the 
Demiurge. This redemption and ascension of Achamoth (by a perversion of 
a scriptural image) was represented as her espousals with the Saviour, the 
second Christ; and the pleroma, the scene of this happy union, was called 
the bridal-chamber*. Indeed the localisation of the pleroma is as complete 
as language can make it. The constant repetition of the words ‘within’ 
and ‘without’, ‘above’ and ‘beneath’, in the development of this philoso- 
phical and religious myth still further impresses this local sense on the term®. 

In this topographical representation the connexion of meaning in the 
word pleroma as employed by St Paul and by Valentinus respectively 
seems at first sight to be entirely lost. When we read of the contrast be- 
tween the pleroma and the kenoma, the fulness and the void, we are 
naturally reminded of the plenum and the vacuum of physical specula- 
tions. The sense of pleroma, as expressing completeness and so denoting 
the aggregate or totality of the Divine powers, seems altogether to have 
disappeared. But in fact this antithesis of xévwya was, so far as we can 
make out, a mere afterthought, and appears to have been borrowed, as 
Trenzeus states, from the physical theories of Democritus and Epicurus® 
It would naturally suggest itself both because the opposition of wAnpns and 
kevos was obvious, and because the word xévwpa materially assisted the 
imagery as a description of the kingdom of waste and shadow. But in 


1 Tren. i. 4. 1 Aéyouow ev ciais 
[oxGs] kal Kevwmaros rémos ExBeBpa- 
oOa. x.7.X. The Greek ms reads kal 
oxnveparos, but the rendering of the 
early Latin translation ‘in umbrae 
[et?] vacuitatis locis’ leaves no doubt 
about the word in the original text. 
Tertullian says of this Achamoth (adv. 
Valent. 14) ‘explosa est in loca lu- 
minis aliena...in vacuum atque inane 
illud Epicuri’. See note 6. 

2 Tren. i. 2. 6, Hippol. vi. 32. 

3 They quoted, as referring to this 
descent of the second Christ into the 
kenoma, the words of St Paul, Phil, 


li. 7 éavrov éxévwoev; Clem. Alex. Exc. 
Theod. 35 (p. 978). 

4 Tren. i. 7. 1 Kat rodro elvar vup- 
plov kal viudnvy, vund@adva dé 7d wav 
TrAnpwua: comp. Hippol. vi. 34 6 vup- 
glos adrns. 

5 This language is so frequent that 
special references are needless. In 
Tren. ii. 5. 3 we have a still stronger 
expression, ‘in ventre pleromatis’. 

6 Tren. ii. 14. 3 ‘Umbram autem et 
vacuum ipsorum a Democrito et Epi- 
euro sumentes sibimetipsis aptaverunt, 
quum ili primum multum sermonem 
fecerint de vacuo et de atomis’. 
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itself it is a false antithesis. 
probably an earlier, term used to describe the mundane kingdom. 
earlier representation, which there is good reason for ascribing to Valen- \eeqnleen 
tinus himself, it is called not xévopa ‘the void’, but vorépnua ‘the defi- put re ; 
ciency, incompleteness’, Moreover the common phraseology of the appears in 
Valentinian schools shows that the idea suggested by-this opposition to their com- 
kévopna was not the original idea of the term. They speak of 1rd 7Ajpopua Se phra- 
Tay aidvey, TO Tay TAnpopa Toy aiovev, ‘the whole aggregate of the oat 
Aions’*. And this (making allowance for the personification of the Hons) 
corresponds exactly to its use in St Paul. 

Again the teaching of the Valentinian schools supplies other uses The origi- 
which serve to illustrate its meaning. Not only does the supramundane nal mean- 
kingdom as a whole bear this name, but each separate Aion, of which that = phown 

: : fs ta ; aie ; other 
kingdom is the aggregation, is icowise called a pleroma’®, This designa- ,.., Shon: 
tion is given to an Aton, because it is the fulness, the perfection, of which 
its mundane counterpart is only a shadowy and defective copy. Nor does 
the narrowing of the term stop here. There likewise dwells in this higher 
region a pleroma, or eternal archetype, not only of every comprehensive 
mundane power, but of each individual man; and to wed himself with this 
heavenly partner, this Divine ideal of himself, must be the study of his life. Interpre- 
The profound moral significance which underlies the exaggerated Plato- tation of 
nism and perverse exegesis of this conception will be at once apparent, J°b2 iv. 
But the manner in which the theory was carried out is curiously illus- ta 
trated by the commentary of the Valentinian Heracleon on our Lord’s 


The true antithesis appears in another, and borrowed 


In this from phy- 
sical phi- 


discourse with the Samaritan woman‘, 


1 Hippol. vi. 31 Kadetrar dé Spos pev 
otros br. dpoplger ard Tod mAnpwparos 
@iw 7d vorépnua’ pmeroxeds 5é dre peré- 
xeu kal 700 VoTephuaros (i.e. as standing 
between the wAvjpwua and vorépnua): 
oraupos 5é, dru mémnyev dxduas Kal duera- 
vonras, ws uh SiWvacOar undev Tov boTepy- 
patos karayevécOar éyyds T&v évtds TAN- 
pdéparosaléywr. Irenseus represents the 
Marcosians as designating the Demi- 
urge kapros dorephuaros rp 1h 0G vile 
1, ii. praef. 1, ii. 1. 1 (comp. i. 14. 1). 
This was perhaps intended originally 
as an antithesis to the name of the 
Christ, who was kaprds mAnpuparos. 
The Marcosians however apparently 
meant Sophia Achamoth by this voré- 
pyua. This transference from the 
whole to the part would be in strict 
accordance with their terminology: for 
as they called the supramundane exons 
arnpowara (Iren. i. 14. 2,5; quoted in 
Hippol. vi. 43, 46), so also by analogy 
they might designate the mundane 
powers torepyuara (comp. Tren. i. 16. 
3). The term, as it occurs in the docu- 


This woman, such is his explana- 


ment used by Hippolytus, plainly de- 
notes the whole mundane region. 

Hippolytus does not use the word 
xévwua, though so common in Irenzus, 
This fact seems to point to the earlier 
date of the Valentinian document 
which he uses, and so to bear out the 
result arrived at in a previous note 
(p. 264) that we have here a work of 
Valentinus himself. The word soreé- 
pnua appears also in Hac. Theod. 22 
(P. 974). 

2 e.g. Hippol. vi. 34, Iren. i. 2. 6. 
See especially Iren. ii. 7, 3 ‘Quoniam 
enim pleroma ipsorum triginta Aeones 
sunt, ipsi testantur’. 

3 See the passages from Irenzus 
quoted above, note 1; comp. Eze. 
Theod. 32, 33 (~- 977). Similarly 
Aéyou iS @ synonym for the ons, 
duovtuws TH Adyw, Hac, Theod. 25 (p. 
975): : 

4 Heracleon in Orig. in Ioann. xiii, 
Iv. p.2058q. The passages are collect- 
ed in Stieren’s Ireneus p. 9478q. See 
especially p. 950 olerat [6 ‘Hpaxdéwv] rijs 
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tion, belongs to the spiritual portion of mankind. But she had had six! 
husbands, or in other words she had entangled herself with the material 
world, had defiled herself with sensuous things. The husband however, 
whom she now has, is not her husband; herein she has spoken rightly: the 
Saviour in fact means ‘her partner from the pleroma’. Hence she is 
bidden to go and call him; that is, she must find ‘her pleroma, that 
coming to the Saviour with him (or it), she may be able to obtain from 
Him the power and the union and the combination with her pleroma’ (rij» 
dvvauw kal THY Evwow kal THY avakpacL THY Tpos TO TWANPwpA avTHs). ‘For’, 
adds Heracleon, ‘ He did not speak of a mundane (xoopixot) husband when 
He told her to call him, since He was not ignorant that she had no lawful 
husband’. 

Impossible as it seems to us to reconcile the Valentinian system with 
the teaching of the Apostles, the Valentinians themselves felt no such 
difficulty. They intended their philosophy not to supersede or contradict 
the Apostolic doctrine, but to supplement it and to explain it on philo- 
sophical principles. Hence the Canon of the Valentinians comprehended 
the Canon of Catholic Christianity in all its essential parts, though some 
Valentinian schools at all events supplemented it with Apocryphal wri- 
tings. More particularly the Gospel of St John and the Hpistles to the 
Colossians and Ephesians were regarded with especial favour; and those 
passages which speak of the pleroma are quoted more than once in their 
writings to illustrate their teaching. By isolating a few words from the 
context and interpreting them wholly without reference to their setting, 
they had no difficulty in finding a confirmation of their views, where we see 
only an incongruity or even a contradiction. For instance, their second 
Christ—the redeemer of the spiritual element in the mundane world—was, 
as we saw, compacted of gifts contributed by all the ons of the pleroma. 
Hence he was called ‘the common fruit of the pleroma’, ‘ the fruit of all the 
pleroma’’, ‘the most perfect beauty and constellation of the pleroma’’; hence 


Lapapelridos Tov Aeyduevov bro Tov cw- 
Thpos dvipa TO TARPwWMa elvat auTis, 
iva odv éxelvw yevouévn mpos Tov GwTHpa 
koplcecGar wap avTov Thy Stivauw Kal 
Thy &vwow Kal THY avaKpacw Thy pos 
TO TANPWKa auTAs SuynAy’ od yap 
mepl dvdpbs, pnal, Koouixod Edeyev...... 
Néywr ality Tov cwripa eipnkévar, Pw- 
vnoby cou Tov avdpa Kal €\Oé évOade* Sy- 
Nodvra Tov awd TOU TANPHMaTOS GU- 
tvyov. Lower down Heracleon says 
qv airhs 6 avip év T@ AlGu. By this 
last expression I suppose he means 
that the great 2on Man of the Ogdoad, 
the eternal archetype of mankind, com- 
prises in itself archetypes correspond- 
ing to each individual man and woman, 
not indeed of the whole human race 
(for the Valentinian would exclude the 
psychical and carnal portion from any 


participation in this higher region) 
but of the spiritual portion thereof, 

1 Origen expressly states that Hera- 
cleon read é& for révre. The number 
Six was supposed to symbolize the 
material creature; see Heracleon on 
‘the forty and six years’ of John ii, 
20 (Stieren p. 947). There is no reason 
to think that Heracleon falsified the 
text here; he appears to have found 
this various reading already in his 
copy. 

2 The expression is 6 kowvds Tod wh7- 
pwparos kapros in Hippolytus vi. 32, 
34, 36 (PP. 190, 191, 192, 193, 196). In 
Treneus i. 8. 5 it is kapmds rayrds rod 
TANPWMATOS. 

3 Tren. i. 2. 6 Tedecdrarov KddAos TE 
Kal dorpov rod mnpwuaros. 
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also he was designated ‘ All’ (wav) and ‘All things’ (rdvra)'. Accordingly, 
to this second Christ, not to the first, they applied these texts; Col. iii. 11 
‘And He is all things’, Rom. xi. 36 ‘ All things are unto Him and from Him 
are all things’, Col. ii. 9 ‘In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead’, 
Ephes. i. 10 ‘ To gather together in one all things in Christ through God’2, 
So too they styled him Evdd«yros, with a reference to Col. i. 19, because 
‘all the pleroma was pleased through Him to glorify the Father’?. And 
inasmuch as this second Christ was according to the Valentinian theory 
instrumental in the creation of the mundane powers, they quoted, or rather 
misquoted, as referring to this participation in the work of the Demiurge, 
the passage Col. i. 16 ‘In Him were created all things, visible and invisible, 
thrones, deities, dominions’*. Indeed it seems clear that these adaptations 
were not always afterthoughts, but that in several instances at least their 
nomenclature was originally chosen for the sake of fitting the theory to 
isolated phrases and expressions in the Apostolic writings, however much 
it might conflict with the Apostolic doctrine in its main lines®. 
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The heretics called Docetae by Hippolytus have no connexion with Use of the 
docetism, as it is generally understood, i.e. the tenet that Christ’s body term by 


was not real flesh and blood, but merely a phantom body. Their views on 
this point, as represented by this father, are wholly different®. Of their 
system generally nothing need be said here, except that it is largely satu- 
rated with Valentinian ideas and phrases. From the Valentinians they 
evidently borrowed their conception of the pleroma, by which they under- 
stood the aggregate, or (as localised) the abode, of the Alons. With them, 
as with the Valentinians, the Saviour is the common product of all the 
Mons‘; and in speaking of him they echo a common Valentinian phrase 
‘the pleroma of the entire Alons’®. 


the Doce- 


The Ophite heresy, Proteus-like, assumes so niany various forms, that and by 
the skill of critics has been taxed to the utmost to bind it with cords two Ophite 


and extract its story from it. 
Hippolytus, that the term pleroma was used in a detinite theological sense 
by at least two branches of the sect, whom he calls Naassenes and Peratae. 


It appears however from the notices of 8¢¢ts- 


Of the Naassenes Hippolytus tells us that among other images bor- (i) Naas- 


rowed from the Christian and Jewish Scriptures, as well as from heathen senes. 


poetry, they described the region of true knowledge—their kingdom of 


A Umea 8h Wa Oh 1b Ae ve 

2 Tren. i. 3. 4. The passages are 
given in the text as they are quoted by 
Trenzus from the Valentinians. Three 
out of the four are incorrect. 

3 Tren. i. 12. 4; comp. Exc. Theod. 
31 (p- 977) €€ 6 KarehOdy eddoxla rod 
Gov Hv? &v abt @ yap wav TO TAKpwua Av 
OWMATLKOS. 

4 Tren. i. 4. 5 dws &v a’tg@ 7a TdyTa 
KrioOQ, TA dpard Kal Ta ddpara, Opdvot, 
Gebrnres, Kupidtnres, where the mis- 
quotation is remarkable. In Eze. 
Theod. 43 (p. 979) the words run rdyra 
yap év alt@ éxtloOn Ta opard Kal ra 


dopara, Opdvo., kupidryres, Bactdetat, Oed- 
rnres, NetToupytat* 616 kal 6 Oeos adbroy 
Urepv woe x.T.d. (the last words being 
taken from Phil. ii. g sq.). 

5 Thus they interpreted Ephes. iii. 
21 els mdoas Tas yeveds ToD alwvos Tuwr 
aljvey as referring to their generated 
sons: Iren. i. 3. 1. Similar is the 
use which they made of expressions in 
the opening chapter of St John, where 
they found their first Ogdoad described: 
ib. i, 8. 5. 

6 R. H. viii. 10 (p. 267). 

7 7b. Vill. Q. 

8 ib. viii. 10 (p. 266). 
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heaven, which was entered by initiation into their mysteries—as the land 
flowing with milk and honey, ‘which when the perfect (the true Gnostics, 
the fully initiated) have tasted, they are freed from subjection to kings (¢8a- 
gidevrovs) and partake of the pleroma.’ Here is a plain allusion to Joh. 
i. 16. ‘This’, the anonymous Naassene writer goes on to say, ‘is the ple 
roma, through which all created things coming into being are produced 
and fulfilled (wemAnpwra) from the Uncreated’?. Here again, as in the 
Valentinian system, the conception of the pleroma is strongly tinged with 
Platonism. The pleroma is the region of ideas, of archetypes, which 
intervenes between the author of creation and the material world, and 
communicates their specific forms to the phenomenal existences of the 
latter. 

The theology of the second Ophite sect, the Peratae, as described by 
Hippolytus, is a strange phenomenon. They divided the universe into 
three regions, the uncreate, the self-create, and the created. Again the 
middle region may be said to correspond roughly to the Platonic kingdom 
of ideas. But their conception of deity is entirely their own. They 
postulate three of every being; three Gods, three Words, three Minds 
(i.e. as we may suppose, three Spirits), three Men. Thus there is a God 
for each region, just as there isa Man. In full accordance with this per- 
yerse and abnormal theology is their application of St Paul’s language. 
Their Christ has three natures, belonging to these three kingdoms respec- 
tively ; and this completeness of His being is implied by St Paul in Col. 
i. 19, ii. 9, which passages are combined in their loose quotation or para- 
phrase, ‘ All the pleroma was pleased to dwell in him bodily, and there is 
in him all the godhead’, i.e. (as Hippolytus adds in explanation) ‘of this 
their triple division (ris otrw Sinpnwerns rpiados)’?. This application is 
altogether arbitrary, having no relation whatever to the theological mean- 
ing of the term in St Paul. It is also an entire departure from the 
conception of the Cerinthians, Valentinians, and Naassenes, in which this 
meaning, however obscured, was not altogether lost. These three heresies 
took a horizontal section of the universe, so to speak, and applied the 
term as coextensive with the supramundane stratum. The Peratae on the 
other hand divided it vertically, and the pleroma, in their interpretation of 
the text, denoted the whole extent of this vertical section. There is 
nothing in common between the two applications beyond the fundamental 
meaning of the word, ‘completeness, totality’. 

The extant Gnostic work, called Pistis Sophia, was attributed at one 
time on insuflicient grounds to Valentinus. It appears however to 
exhibit a late development of Ophitism’, far more Christian and less 
heathen in its character than those already considered. In this work the 
word pleroma occurs with tolerable frequency; but its meaning is not 
easily fixed. larly in the treatise it is said that the disciples supposed a 
certain ‘mystery’, of which Jesus spoke, to be ‘the end of all the ends’ 
and ‘the head (xepadny) of the Universe’ and ‘the whole pleroma’s. 
Here we seem to have an allusion to the Platonic kingdom of ideas, 


Mim TSE STS TENG TOP Tiibingen 1854, p. 185. 
3 See Koéstlin in Theolog. Jahrb. * Pistis Sophia p. 3 sq. 
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ie. of intelligible being, of absolute truth, as reproduced in the Valenti- 
nian pleroma. And the word is used sometimes in connexion with the 
completeness of revelation or the perfection of knowledge. Thus our 
Lord is represented as saying to His disciples, ‘I will tell you the whole 
mystery and the whole pleroma, and I will conceal nothing from you 
from this hour; and in perfection will I perfect you in every pleroma and 
in every perfection and in every mystery, which things are the perfection of 
all the perfections and the pleroma of all the pleromas’4. Elsewhere 
however Mary, to whom Jesus is represented as making some of His 
chief revelations, is thus addressed by Him; ‘Blessed art thou above 
(wapa) all women that are on the earth, for thou shalt be pleroma of all 
the pleromas and perfection of all the perfections’?, where the word must 
be used in a more general sense. 
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One heresy still remains to be noticed in connexion with this word. Monoimus 
Hippolytus has preserved an account of the teaching of Monoimus the the Ara- 


Arabian, of whom previously to the discovery of this father’s treatise we Pi#2- 


knew little more than the name. In this strange form of heresy the 
absolute first principle is the uncreate, imperishable, eternal Man. I need 
not stop to enquire what this statement means. It is sufficient for the 
present purpose to add that this eternal Man is symbolized by the letter 1, 
the ‘one iota’, the ‘one tittle’ of the Gospel’; and this 1, as representing 
the number ten, includes in itself all the units from one to nine. ‘This’, 
added Monoimus, ‘is (meant by) the saying (of scripture) All the ple- 
roma was pleased to dwell upon the Son of Man bodily’*. Here the 
original idea of the word as denoting completeness, totality, is still 
preserved, 


‘ ib. p. 15 8q.: comp. pp. 4, 60, 75, parently in the sense of ‘comple- 
187, 275. tion’. 

2 ib. p. 28 sq.: comp. p. 56. Onp. 7 5 Matt. v. 18. 
mripwua 18 opposed to dpxy, ap- oo digs daly \ptbe 56% 
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The Epistle from Laodicea’. 


Tue different opinions respecting the epistle thus designated by 
St Paul, which have been held in ancient or modern times, will be seen 


from the following table; 


1. An Epistle written by the Laodiceans ; to 


(a) St Paul; 
(8) Epaphras ; 
(y) Colossee. 


2, An Epistle written by St Paul from Laodicea. 


(a) 1 Timothy; 

(8) 1 Thessalonians ; 
(y) 2 Thessalonians; 
(8) Galatians. 


3. An Lpistle addressed to the Laodiceans by 
(a) St John (the First Epistle) ; 
(6) Some companion of St Paul (Epaphras or Luke) ; 


(c) St Paul himself; 


(i) A lost Epistle. 


(ii) One of the Canonical Hpistles. 
(a) Hebrews; 


(8) 


Philemon; 


(y) Ephesians. 
(ii) The Apocryphal Hpistle. 
In this maze of conflicting hypotheses we might perhaps be tempted to 


despair of finding our way and give up the search as hopeless. 


Yet I ven- 


ture to think that the true identification of the epistle in question is not, 


or at least ought not to be, doubtful. 


I. The opinion that the epistle was addressed by the Laodiceans to 
St Paul, and not conversely, found much support in the age of the Greek 


It is mentioned by St Chrysostom as held by ‘some per- 


sons’, though he himself does not pronounce a definite opinion on the sub- 


It is eagerly advocated by Theodore of Mopsuestia. 


He supposes 


that the letter of the Laodiceans contained some reflexions on the Colos- 
sian Church, and that St Paul thought it good for the Colossians to hear 


1 The work of Anger, Ueber den 
Laodicenerbrief (Leipzig 1843), is very 
complete. He enumerates and dis- 
cusses very thoroughly the opinions 
of hig predecessors, omitting hardly 
anything relating to the literature of 
the subject which was accessible at 
the time when he wrote. His expo- 
sition of his own view, though not less 


elaborate, is less satisfactory. A later 
monograph by A. Sartori, Ueber den 
Laodicenserbrief (Lubeck 1853),is much 
slighter and contributes nothing new. 

2 ad loc. rweés Aéyouow bre ovxl Thy 
Tlavdou mpos avrovs dmrecraduévny, dda 
Thy Tap avt@y ILavAw" ov ydp elre Tipp 
mpos Aaodixéas adda Thy éx Aaode- 
Kelas. 
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what their neighbours said of them’. Theodoret, though not mentioning 
Theodore by name, follows in his footsteps?» The same opinion is also 
expressed in a note ascribed to Photius in the (cumenian Catena. 
This view seems to have been very widely entertained in ancient 
times. It possibly underlies the Latin Version ‘ea quee Laodicensium 
est’>: it is distinctly expressed in the rendering of the Peshito, ‘that 
which was written by the Laodiceans’*. At a more recent date too it 
found great favour. It was adopted on the one hand by Calvin® and 
Beza® and Davenant and Lightfoot’, on the other by Baronius® and 
% Lapide and Estius, besides other very considerable names®, Latterly 
its popularity has declined, but it has secured the support of one or two 


commentators even in the present century. 
The underlying motive of this interpretation was to withdraw the sup- Reasons 


port which the apocryphal epistle seemed to derive from this reference, for it. 


without being obliged at the same time to postulate a lost epistle of St 
Paul. The critical argument adduced in its support was the form of ex- 
pression, r7)v €k Aaodixeias. The whole context however points to a different Objections 


explanation. The Colossian and Laodicean Epistles are obviously regarded to it. 


as in some sense companion epistles, of which the Apostle directs an inter- 
change between the two churches. And again, if the letter in question had 


1 Rab. Maur. Op. v1. p. 540 (Migne) 
‘Non quia ad Laodicenses scribit. 
Unde quidam falsam epistolam ad 
Laodicenses ex nomine beati Pauli 
confingendam esse existimaverunt ; 
nec enim erat vera epistola. istima- 
verunt autem quidam illam esse, que 
in hoe loco est significata. Apostolus 
vero non [ad] Laodicenses dicit sed 
ex Laodicea; quam illi scripserunt 
ad apostolum, in quam aliqua repre- 
hensionis digna inferebantur, quam 
etiam hac de causa jussit apud eos 
legi, ut ipsi reprehendant seipsos 
discentes qua de ipsis erant dicta 
etc.’ (see Spic. Solesm. 1. p. 133). 

2 After repeating the argument 
based on the expression rhy é« Aaod:- 
xelas, Theodoret says elxds 6& avrovs 7 
Ta &y Kodagcais yeviueva altidoacba 
] 70 avTa TovTos vevoonKévat. 

% This however may be questioned. 
On the other hand Beza (ad loc.), 
Whitaker (Disputation on Scripture pp. 
108, 303, 468 sq., 526, 531, Parker 
Society’s ed.), and others, who explain 
the passage in this way, urge that it is 
required by the Greek é« Aaodixelas, 
and complain that the other interpre- 
tation depends on the erroneous Latin 
rendering. 

* Or, ‘that which was written from 


COL. 


Laodicea.’ The difference depends on 


the vocalisation of rane zh which 


may be either (1) ‘Laodicea,’ as in vy. 
13, 15, or (2) ‘the Laodiceans,’ as in 
the previous clause in this same yer. 
16. 

5 Calvin is very positive; ‘Bis 
hallucinati sunt qui Paulum arbi- 
trati sunt ad Laodicenses scripsisse. 
Non dubito quin epistola fuerit ad 
Paulum missa ... Impostura autem 
nimis crassa fuit, quod nebulo nescio 
quis hoc pretextu epistolam supponere 
ausus est adeo insulsam, ut nihil 
a Pauli spiritu magis alienum fingi 
queat.’ The last sentence reveals the 
motive which unconsciously led so 
many to adopt this unnatural inter- 
pretation of St Paul’s language. 

6 ad loc. ‘Multo fodius errarunt 
qui ex hoc loco suspicati sunt quan- 
dam fuisse epistolam Pauli ad Lao- 
dicenses ...... quum potius significet 
Paulus epistolam aliquam ad se 
missam Laodicea, aut potius qua re- 
sponsuri essent Laodicenses Colos- 
sensibus.’ 

7 Works 11. p. 326. 

8 Ann. Eccl. 8. a. 60, § xiii. 

9 e.g. Tillemont Mem. Eccl. 1. p- 
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been written by the Laodiceans to St Paul, why should he enjoin the Colos- 
sians to get it from Laodicea? How could he assume that a copy had been 
kept by the Laodiceans; or, if kept, would be given up when required? In- 
deed the difficulties in this hypothesis are so great, that nothing but the 
most imperious requirements of the Greek language would justify its 
acceptance. But the expression in the original makes no such demand. 
It is equally competent for us to explain rjv éx Aaodieias either ‘the 
letter written from Laodicea’, or ‘the letter to be procured from Laodi- 
cea’, as the context may suggest. The latter accords at least as well with 
Greek usage as the former!. 

The vast majority of those who interpret the expression in this way 
assume that the letter was written to (a) St Paul. The modifications of 
this view, which suppose it addressed to some one else, need hardly be 
considered. The theory for instance, which addresses it to (8) Epaphras?, 
removes none of the objections brought against the simpler hypothesis. 
Another opinion, which takes (y) the Colossians themselves to have been 
the recipients?, does indeed dispose of one difficulty, the necessity of 
assuming a copy kept by the Laodiceans, but it is even more irreconcile- 
able with the language of the context. Why then should St Paul so stu- 
diously charge them to see that they read it? Why above all should he 
say kai vpets, ‘ye also’, when they were the only persons who would read it 
as a matter of course ? 

2. A second class of identifications rests on the supposition that it 
was a letter written from Laodicea, though not by the Laodiceans them- 
selves. The considerations which recommend this hypothesis for accept- 
ance are the same as in the last case. It withdraws all support from the 
apocryphal Epistle to the Laodiceans, and it refrains from postulating a 
lost Apostolic epistle. It is not exposed to all the objections of the other 
theory, but it introduces new difficulties still more serious. Here a choice 
of several epistles is offered to us. (a) The First Epistle to Timothy. 
This view is distinctly maintained by John Damascene4 and by Theophy- 
lact®; but it took its rise much earlier. It appears in the margin of the 
Philoxenian Syriac®, and it seems to have suggested the subscriptions 
found in many authorities at the close of that epistle. The words éeypagy 
amo Aaodikeias are found in AKL 47 etc., and many of these define the 
place meant by the addition 7ris éori pytpomoAts Ppvyias ris Maxarcavijs. 
A similar note is found in some Latin mss. It is quite possible that this 
subscription was prior to the theory respecting the interpretation of Col. 
iv. 16, and gave rise to it; but the converse is more probable, and in some 


1 See the note on iy. 16. 

2 e.g. Storr Opusc. i. p. 124 8q. 

3 So for instance Corn. 4 Lapide, as 
an alternative, ‘vel certe ad ipsos 
Colossenses, ut vult Theodor.’; but I 
do not find anything of the kind in 
Theodoret. This view also commends 
itself to Beza. 

4 Op. u. p. 214 (ed. Lequien) rip 
mpos Tipbdcov mpdrnv dAéye. But he 
adds twes dacly bre ovxt rhy Tavdou 


mpos avrovs émecrahuevny...ddda Thy 
map avrav Ilatdy éx Aaodixelas ypa- 
petoay. 

5 ad loc. rls dé jv % éx Aaodcxelas; 
4 mpos Tipbdeov rpdrn atry ydp éx 
Aaodikelas éypadyn. twes 5€ pacw re 
jv ot Aaodcxe’s Ilatdw émécrecdav, ddd’ 
ovx olda rl dv éxelyns ede. avrois rpds 
BeAtlwow. 

6 ad loc. ‘Propter eam que est ad 
Timotheum dixit.’ 
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Mss (a"* 74) the bearing of this subscription on Col. iv. 16 is emphasized, 

80d 87 Kai 7 ék Aaodikelas. This identification has not been altogether 
without support in later times'. (8) The First Epistle to the Thessalo- 1 Thessa- 
nians. A final colophon in the Philoxenian Syriac asserts that it was lonians. 
‘written from Laodicea’: and the same is stated in a later hand of d, 
‘seribens a Laodicea.’ Again an Ithiopic ms, though giving Athens as 

the place of writing, adds that it was ‘sent with Timotheus, Tychicus, and 
Onesimus*? This identification was perhaps suggested by the fact that 

1 Thessalonians follows next after Colossians in the common order of St 

Paul’s Epistles. (y) The Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, In the 2 Thessa- 
Peshito (as given by Schaaf*) there is a final colophon stating that this lonians. 
epistle ‘was written from Laodicea of Pisidia and was sent by the hand of 
Tychicus*” Though the addition of Pisidia wrongly defines the place as 
Laodicea Combusta, instead of Laodicea ad Lycum, yet the mention of 

the messenger’s name shows plainly that the identification with the missing 

epistle of Col. iv. 16 was contemplated. So too the Memphitic ‘per Silva- 

num et Tychicum’, and a Latin prologue ‘per Titum et Onesimum? 
Again, an Ethiopic ms points to the same identification, though strangely 
confused in its statements. In the superscription we are told that this 

epistle was written when the Apostle was at Laodicea, but in the sub- 
scription that it ‘was written at Athens to Laodicea and sent by Tychicus’; 

while the prolegomena state that it was written and left at Laodicea, and 

that afterwards, when St Paul wrote his letter to the Colossians from 

Rome, he gave directions that it should be transmitted to the Thessalonians 

by the Colossians’, (6) The Epistle to the Galatians®, This might have Galatians. 
been chosen, partly because it affords no internal data for deciding where 

it was written, partly because like the Colossian Epistle it is directed 
against a form of Judaism, and the advocates of this hypothesis might not 

be careful to distinguish the two types, though very distinct in themselves. 

I find no support for it in the subscriptions, except the notice ‘per Tychi- 

cum’ in some Slavonic mss. 

The special difficulties attending this class of solutions are manifold. Objections 
(1) It does not appear that St Paul had ever been at Laodicea when he to these 
wrote the letter to the Colossians, (2) All the epistles thus singled out 8@tions. 
are separated from the Colossian letter by an interval of some years at 
least. (3) In every case they can with a high degree of probability be 
shown to have been written elsewhere than at Laodicea. Indeed, as 
St Paul had been long a prisoner either at Caesarea or at Rome, when 
he wrote to Colossz, he could not have despatched a letter recently from 
Laodicea. 


1 It is adopted by Erasmus in his 
paraphrase; ‘vicissim vos legatis e- 
pistolam que Timotheo scripta fuit 
ex Lacdicensium urbe’: but in his 
commentary he does not commit him- 
self toit. For other names see Anger 
p. 17, note k. 

2 Catal. Bibl. Bodl. Cod. thiop. 


p- 23. 


3 In the editio princeps (Vienna 
1555) the latter part of this colophon, 
‘and was sent by the hand of Tychi- 
cus,’ is wanting. 

4 Catal. Bibl. Bodl. Cod. Aithiop. 


p. 23. : 
5 Bloch, quoted in Anger p. 17, 
note 1. 
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3. Thus we are thrown back on some form of the solution which 
makes it a letter written to the Laodiceans. And here we may at once 
reject the hypothesis that the writer was (a) St John}. The First Epistle 
of St John, which has been selected, was written (as is allowed on all hands) 
much later than this date. Nor again does St Paul’s language favour 
the alternative, which others have maintained, that the letter in question 
was written by (0) one of St Paul’s companions, e.g. Hpaphras or Luke’. 
The writer must therefore have been (c) St Paul himself. 

On this assumption three alternatives offer themselves. 

(i) We may suppose that the epistle in question has been lost. It has 
been pointed out elsewhere that the Apostle must have written many letters 
which are not preserved in our Canon’. Thus there is no @ priori ob- 
jection to this solution; and, being easy and obvious in itself, it has found 
common support in recent times. If therefore we had no positive reasons 
for identifying the Laodicean letter with one of the extant epistles of our 
Canon, we might at once close with this account of the matter. But 
such reasons do exist. And moreover, as we are obliged to suppose that 
at least three letters—the Epistles to the Colossians, to the Ephesians, 
and to Philemon—were despatched by St Paul to Asia Minor at the 
same time, it is best not to postulate a fourth, unless we are obliged to 
do so. 

(ii) But, if it was not a lost letter, with which of the Canonical 
Epistles of St Paul can we identify it with most probability? Was it 

(a) The Epistle to the Hebrews ? The supporters of this hypothesis are 
able to produce ancient evidence of a certain kind, though not such as 
carries any real weight. Philastrius, writing about the close of the fourth 
century, says that some persons ascribed the authorship of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews to Luke the Evangelist, and adds that it was asserted (appa- 
rently by these same persons, though this is not quite clear) to have been 
written to the Laodiceans4, Again in the Greeco-Latin ms G of St Paul’s 


1 A conjecture of Lightfoot (Works 
11. pp. 326, 339, London 1684), but he 
does not lay much stress on it. He 
offers it ‘rather then conceive that any 
epistle of Paul is lost.’ See also 
Anger p. 17, note m. 

2 Baumgarten Comm. ad loc., quoted 
by Anger p. 25, note g. 

3 Philippians p. 136 sq. 

+ Her. \ixxxix ‘Sunt alii quoque 
qui epistolam Pauli ad Hebrwos non 
adserunt esse ipsius, sed dicunt aut 
Barnabe esse apostoli aut Clementis 
de urbe Roma episcopi; alii autem 
Luc evangelists aiunt epistolam 
etiam ad Laodicenses scriptam. Ht 
quia addiderunt in ea quedam non 
bene sentientes, inde non legitur in 
ecclesia; et si legitur a quibusdam, 
non tamen in ecclesia legitur populo, 
nisi tredecim epistole ipsius, et ad 


Hebreos interdum. Et in ea quia 
rhetorice seripsit, sermone plausibili, 
inde non putant esse ejusdem apostoli; 
et quia factum Christum dicit in ea 
{[Heb. ili. 2], inde non legitur; de 
penitentia autem [Heb. vi. 4, x. 26] 
propter Novatianos que. Cum ergo 
factum dicit Christum, corpore, non 
divinitate, dicit factum, cum doceat 
ibidem quod diving sit et paterne 
substantie filius, Qui est splendor 
glori@, inquit, et imago substantie 
ejus [Heb. i. 3]’ ete. Oehler punc- 
tuates the sentence with which we 
are concerned thus: ‘alii autem Luce 
evangelist.  Aiunt epistolam etiam 
ad Laodicenses scriptam,’ and in his 
note he adds ‘videlicet Pauli esse 
apostoli’ Thus he supposes the 
clause to refer to the apocryphal 
Epistle to the Laodiceans: and Fa. 
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Hpistles, the Codex Boernerianus, probably written in the ninth century, Supposed 
after the Epistle to Philemon, which breaks off abruptly at ver. 20, a testimony 
vacant space is left, as if for the conclusion of this epistle: and then follows Ge 
a fresh title 
ad _ laudicenses incipit epistola 

TPOC AdoYAdKHCAC —apyeTal ETTICTOAH 
This is evidently intended as the heading to another epistle. No other 
epistle however succeeds, but the leaf containing this title is followed by 
several leaves, which were originally left blank, but were filled at a later 
date with extraneous matter. What then was this Hpistle to the Laodi- 
ceans, which was intended to follow, but which the scribe was prevented 
from transcribing? As the Epistle to the Hebrews is not found in this 
MS, and as in the common order of the Pauline Epistles it would follow 
the Epistle to Philemon, the title has frequently been supposed to refer to 
it. This opinion however does not appear at all probable. Anger? in- 
deed argues in its favour on the ground that in the companion as F, the 
Codex Augiensis, which (so far as regards the Greek text) must have been 
derived immediately from the same archetype’, the Epistle to the Hebrews 
does really follow. But what are the facts? It is plain that the Greek Relation 
texts of G and F came from the same original: but it is equally plain that of G. to F. 
the two scribes had different Latin texts before them—that of G being the 
Old Latin, and that of F Jerome’s revised Vulgate. No argument there- 
fore derived from the Latin text holds good for the Greek. But the 
phenomena of both mss alike* show that the Greek text of their common 
archetype ended abruptly at Philem. 20 (probably owing to the loss of the 
final leaves of the volume). The two scribes therefore were left severally 
to the resources of their respective Latin mss. The scribe of F, whose 
Greek and Latin texts are in parallel columns, concluded the Epistle to 
Philemon in Latin, though he could not match it with its proper Greek ; 
and after this he added the Epistle to the Hebrews in Latin, no longer 
however leaving a blank column, as he had done for the last few verses of 
Philemon, On the other hand the Latin text in G is interlinear, the Latin 


1 Laodicenerbrief p. 29 sq. 
2 Tf indeed the Greek text of F was 


bricius explains the notice similarly. 
Such a reference however would be 


quite out of place here. The whole 
paragraph before and after is taken 
up with discussing the Epistle to 
the Hebrews; and the interposition 
of just six words, referring to a 
wholly different matter, is inconceiv- 
able. We must therefore punctuate 
either ‘alii autem Luce evangelists 
alunt epistolam, etiam ad Laodi- 
censes scriptam’, or ‘alii autem Luce 
evangelist aiunt; epistolam etiam 
ad Laodicenses scriptam.’ In either 
case it will mean that some persons 
supposed the Epistle to the Hebrews 
to have been written to the Laodi- 
ceans. 


not copied immediately from G, as 
maintained by Dr Hort in the Journal 
of Philology ut. p. 67. The divergent 
phenomena of the two Latin texts 
seem to me unfavourable to this hypo- 
thesis; but it ought not to be hastily 
rejected. 

3 Volkmar, the editor of Oredner’s 
Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Ka- 
non p. 299, with strange carelessness 
speaks of ‘the appearance (das Vor- 
kommen) of the Laodicean Epistle in 
both the Codices Augiensis and Boer- 
nerianus which in other respects are 
closely allied.’ There is no mention 
of it in the Codex Augiensis, 
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words being written above the Greek to interpret them. When therefore 
the Greek text came to an end, the scribe’s work was done, for he could no 
longer interlineate. But he left a blank space for the remainder of Phile- 
mon, hoping doubtless hereafter to find a Greek ms from which he could 
fill it in; and he likewise gave the title of the epistle which he found next 
in his Latin copy, in Greek as well as in Latin. The Greek title however 
he had to supply for himself. This is clear from the form, which shows it 
to have been translated from the Latin by a person who had the very 
smallest knowledge of Greek. No Greek in the most barbarous age would 
have written AaoydakHcac for AaodiKeac or AdOAIKHNOYC. The aoy is 
a Latin corruption au for ao, and the termination ac is a Latin’s notion of 


the Greek accusative. Thus the whole word is a reproduction of the Latin 
The spu- ‘Laudicenses,’ the en being represented as usual by the Greekn}. If 80, 
rious Lao- we have only to ask what writing would probably appear as Epistola ad 
Tetctle Laudicenses in a Latin copy; and to this question there can be only one 
intended, answer. The apocryphal Epistle to the Laodiceans occurs frequently in 

the Latin Bibles, being found at least two or three centuries before the 
ms G was written. Though it does not usually follow the Hpistle to 
Philemon, yet its place varies very considerably in different Latin copies, 
and an instance will be given below? where it actually occurs in this 
position. 

Thus beyond the notice in Philastrius there is no ancient support for 
the identification of the missing letter of Col. iv. 16 with the Epistle 
to the Hebrews; and doubtless the persons to whom Philastrius alludes 
had no more authority for their opinion than their modern successors. 
Critical conjecture, not historical tradition, led them to this result, 
The theory therefore must stand or fall by its own merits. It has 
been maintained by one or two modern writers*, chiefly on the ground of 
some partial coincidences between the Epistles to the Hebrews and the 
Colossians; but the general character and purport of the two is wholly 
dissimilar, and they obviously deal with antagonists of a very different 
type. The insuperable difficulty of supposing that two epistles so unlike 
in style were written by the same person to the same neighbourhood at 
or about the same time would still remain, even though the Pauline 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews should be for a moment granted. 

(8) The Epistle to Philemon has been strongly advocated by Wieseler 3, 


1 Tt is curious that this ms, which 
was written by an Irish scribe, should 


This iden- 
tification 
unsatis- 
factory. 


(8) Phile- 
mon, tained this view are mentioned by 


Anger, p.25, notef. It has since been 


give the same corrupt form, Laudac- 
for Laodac-, which we find in the 
Book of Armagh ; see below, p. 282. 

2 See p. 286. It occurs also in this 
position in the list of Aelfric (see below 
p- 362), where the order of the Pauline 
Epistles is ... Col., Hebr., 1, 2 Tim., 
Tit., Philem., Laod. 

3 See especially Schneckenburger 
Beitrage p. 153 8q- 

4 Some earlier writers who main- 


more fully developed and more vigor- 
ously urged by Wieseler, first in a 
programme Commentat. de Epist. Lao- 
dicena quam vulgo perditam putant 
1844, and afterwards in his well-known 
work Chronol. des Apostol. Zeit. p. 
405 sq. It may therefore be iden- 
tified with his name. He speaks of it 
with much confidence as ‘scarcely 
open to a doubt,’ but he has not 
succeeded in convincing others, 
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as the letter to which St Paul refers in this passage. For this identification 

it is necessary to establish two points; (i) that Philemon lived not at 
Colossae, but at Iaodicea; and (2) that the letter is addressed not to a 

private individual, but to a whole church. For the first point there is 
something to be said. Though for reasons explained elsewhere the abode 

of Philemon himself appears to have been at Colosse, wherever Archippus 

may have resided}, still two opinions may very fairly be held on this point. 

But Wieseler’s arguments entirely fail to establish his other position. The This epis- 
theme, the treatment, the whole tenour of the letter, mark it as private: and tle does 
the mere fact that the Apostle’s courtesy leads him to include in the open- me pre: 
: g Woe q = e condi- 
ing salutation the Christians who met at Philemon’s house is powerless t0 tions. 
change its character. Why should a letter, containing such intimate 
confidences, be read publicly in the Church, not only at Laodicea but at 

Colossze, by the express order of the Apostle? The tact and delicacy 

of the Apostle’s pleading for Onesimus would be nullified at one stroke 

by the demand for publication. 

(y) But may we not identify the letter in question with the Epistle to the (y) Ephe- 
Ephesians, which also is known to have been despatched at the same time §!82°- 
with the Epistle to the Colossians? Unlike the Epistle to Philemon, it 
was addressed not to a private person but to a church or churches, If 
therefore it can be shown that the Laodiceans were the recipients, either 
alone or with others, we have found the object of our search. The argu- This is the 
ments in favour of this solution are reserved for the introduction to that true solu- 
epistle. Meanwhile it is sufficient to say that educated opinion is tending, Hon: 
though slowly, in this direction, and to express the belief that ulti- 
mately this view will be generally received”. 

(iii) Another wholly different identification remains to be mentioned. (iii) The 
It was neither a lost epistle nor a Canonical epistle, thought some, but extant un- 
the writing which is extant under the title of the ‘Hpistle to the Laodi- RE 
ceans,’ though not generally received by the Church. Of the various the Laodi- 
opinions held respecting this apocryphal letter I shall have to speak ceans. 
presently. It is sufficient here to say that the advocates of its genuineness 
fall into two classes. Hither they assign to it a place in the Canon with 
the other Epistles of St Paul, or they acquiesce in its exclusion, holding 
that the Church has authority to pronounce for or against the canonicity 
eyen of Apostolic writings. 


The apocryphal Epistle to the Laodiceans is a cento of Pauline General 
phrases strung together without any definite connexion or any clear object. bree 
They are taken chiefly from the Epistle to the Philippians, but here and apubione 
there one is borrowed elsewhere, e.g. from the Epistle to the Galatians. epistle. 
Of course it closes with an injunction to the Laodiceans to exchange 
epistles with the Colossians, The Apostle’s injunction in Col. iv, 16 
suggested the forgery, and such currency as it ever attained was due to 
the support which that passage was supposed to give to it. Unlike most 
forgeries, it had no ulterior aim. It was not framed to advance any 


1 See the introduction to the Epistle to Philemon. 
2 See above p. 37. 
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particular opinions, whether heterodox or orthodox. It has no doctrinal 
peculiarities. Thus it is quite harmless, so far as falsity and stupidity 
combined can ever be regarded as harmless. 

Among the more important Mss which contain this epistle are the 
following. The letters in brackets [ ] give the designations adopted in the 
apparatus of various readings which follows. 

1. fuldenstis [F]. The famous ms of the Vulgate N. T. written for 
Victor Bishop of Capua, by whom it was read and corrected in the years 
546, 547; edited by Ern. Ranke, Marburgi et Lipsiae 1868. The Laodicean 
Epistle occurs between Col. and 1 Tim. without any indication of doubtful 
authenticity, except that it has no argument or table of contents, like the 
other epistles. The scribe however has erroneously interpolated part of 
the argument belonging to 1 Tim. between the title and the epistle ; see 
p. 291 sq. of Ranke’s edition. 

2. Cavensis [K]. A ms of the whole Latin Bible, at the Monastery 
of La Cava near Salerno, ascribed to the 6th or 7th or 8th century. See 
Vercellone Var. Lect. Vulg. Lat. Bibl. 1. p. \xxxviii, and also Mai Woo. 
Patr. Biblioth. 1. 2, p. 62. The readings in the Laodicean Epistle are 
here given from a collation which the Rev. J. Wordsworth, now Bishop 
of Salisbury, kindly made for me. They are not supplied by Vercel- 
lone. Laod. occurs in this Ms between Col. and 1 Thess. (Mai p. 62). 
Dr Westcott (Smith’s Dict. of the Bible s, v. Vulgate, p. 1713) has remarked 
that the two oldest authorities for the interpolation of the three heavenly 
witnesses in 1 Joh. v. 7, this La Cava ms and the Speculum published by 
Mai, also support the Laodicean Epistle (see Mai 1. c. pp. 7, 62 sq.). The 
two phenomena are combined in another very ancient ms, Brit. Mus. Add. 
11,852, described below. 

3. Armachanus [A]. A Ms of the N. T., now belonging to Trinity 
College, Dublin, and known as the ‘ Book of Armagh.’ It was written in the 
year 807, as ascertained by Bp. Graves; see the Proceedings of the Royal 
Irish Academy i. pp. 316, 356. The Laodicean Epistle follows Colossians 
on fol. 138, but with the warning that Jerome denies its genuineness, The 
text of the Laodicean Epistle in this Ms is not so pure as might have been 
anticipated from its antiquity. I owe the collation of readings which is 
given below to the kindness of Dr Reeves, who is engaged in editing the ms. 

4. Darmstadiensis [D]. A fol. ms of the whole Bible, defective from 
Apoc, xxii. 12 to the end, now in the Grand-ducal library at Darmstadt, 
but formerly belonging to the Cathedral Library at Cologne ; presented 
by Hermann Pius, Archbishop of Cologne from a.p. 890—925. Laod. fol- 
lows Col. A collation was made for Anger, from whom (p. 144) this account 
is taken. 

5. Bernensis no. 334[B]. A 4to Ms of miscellaneous contents, end- 
ing with the Pauline Epistles, the last being the Epistle to the Laodiceans; — 
written in the 9th cent. The Laodicean Hpistle is a fragment, ending with 
‘ Gaudete in Christo et praecayete sordibus in lucro’ (ver. 13). This account 
is taken by Anger from Sinner Catal, Cod. MSS. Bibl. Bern. 1. p. 28. In 
his Addenda (p. 179) Anger gives a collation of this ms. 

6. Tolctanus (T}. A ms of the Latin Bible belonging to the Cathedral 
Library at Toledo, and written about the 8th century: see Westcott in Smith’s 
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Dict. of the Bible, s.v. Vulgate p. 1710, Vercellone Var. Lect, t. p. lxxxiv. 
sq. The readings in the Laodicean Epistle are taken from the copy of 
Palomares given in Bianchini Vind. Canon. Script. Vulg. Lat. Edit. p. 
excv (Romae, 1740). In my first edition I had followed Joh. Mariana 
Schol. in Vet, et Nov. Test. p. 831 (Paris, 1620), where also this epistle is 
printed in full from the Toledo ms. The two differ widely, and the copy 
of Mariana is obviously very inaccurate. Anger (see p. 144) does not 
mention Bianchini’s copy. In this ms Laod. follows Col. 

7. Parisiensis Reg. Lat. 3 (formerly 3562)! [P,]. A Latin Bible, in 
one volume fol., called after Anowaretha by whom it was given to the 
monastery of Glanfeuille (St Maur), and ascribed in the printed Catalogue 
to the 9th cent. Laod. follows Col. on fol. 379. 

8. Parisiensis Reg. Lat. 6[P,]. A ms of the Latin Bible in 4 vols. 
fol., according to the Catalogue probably written in the 1oth cent, [2]. It 
belonged formerly to the Duc de Noailles. Laod. follows Col. It contains 
numerous corrections in a later hand either between the lines or in the 
margin. The two hands are distinguished as P,*, P,**. 

9. Parisiensis Reg. Lat. 250 (formerly 3572)[P;} A fol. Ms of the 
N. T., described in the Catalogue as probably belonging to the end of the 9th 
cent. Laod. follows Col. It has a few corrections in a later hand. ‘he 
two hands are distinguished as P,*, P,**. 

These three Parisian mss I collated myself, but I had not time to ex- 
amine them as carefully as I could have wished. 

10, Brit. Mus. Add. 11,852 [G]. An important ms of St Paul’s 
Epistles written in the 9th cent. It formerly belonged to the monastery of 
St Gall, being one of the books with which the library there was enriched by 
Hartmot who was Abbot from a.p, 872 to $84 or 885. Laod. follows Heb. 
and has no capitula like the other epistles. 

11, Brit. Mus. Add. 10,546[C]. A fol. ms of the Vulgate, commonly 
known as ‘Charlemagne’s Bible,’ but probably belonging to the age of 
Charles the Bald (+ 877). Laod. stands between Heb. and Apoc. It has 
no argument or capitula. 

12. Brit. Mus, Reg. 1. E. vii, viii [R]. An English ms of the Latin 
Bible from Christ Church, Canterbury, written about the middle of the 
Ioth cent. Laod. follows Heb. This is the most ancient MS, so far as I am 
aware, in which the epistle has capitulations. It is here given in its fullest 
form, and thus presents the earliest example of what may be called the 
modern recension. 

13. Brit. Mus. Harl. 2833, 2834 [H,]. As of the 13th cent. written 
for the Cathedral of Angers. Laod. follows Apoc. 

The readings of the four preceding ss are taken from the collations 
in Westcott Canon Appx. E p. 572 sq. (ed. 4). 

14. Brit. Mus. Harl. 3131 [H,|. A smallish 4to of the 12th cent., 
said to be of German origin, with marginal and interlinear glosses in some 
parts. Laod. stands between Philem. and Heb. It has no heading but 
only a red initial letter P. At the end is ‘Expl. Epla ad Laodicenses. 
Prologus ad Ebreos.’ 

1 So at least I find the number given in my notes. But in Bentl. Crit. Sacr. 
p. Xxxvli it is 3561. 
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15. Brit. Mus. Sloane 539 [S]. A small fol. of the 12th cent., said to be 
German. It contains St Paul’s Epistles with glosses. The gloss on 
Col. iv. 16 ‘ et ea quae est Laodicensium etc.’ runs‘ quam ego eis misi ut ipsi 
michi ut videatis hic esse responsum.’ Laod. follows Heb., and has no 
glosses. 

The two last mss I collated myself. 

16. Bodi. Laud. Lat. 13 (formerly 810) [L,]. A 4to ms in double 
columns of the 13th cent. containing the Latin Bible. See Catal. Bibl. Laud. 
Cod. Lat. p.1o. Laod. follows Col. Notwithstanding the date of the ms, 
it gives a very ancient text of this epistle. 

17. Bodl. Laud. Lat. 8 (formerly 757) [L,]. A fol. ms of the Latin 
Bible, belonging to the end of the 12th cent. See Catal. Bibl. Laud. Cod. 
Lat. p.9. This is the same ms, which Anger describes (p. 145) as 115 C 
(its original mark), and of which he gives a collation. Laod. stands between 
2 Thess. and 1 Tim. 

I am indebted for collations of these two Laudian mss to the kindness 
of the Rev. J. Wordsworth, Fellow of Brasenose College. 

18. Vindob. 287 [V]. The Pauline Epp., written by Marianus Scotus 
(i.e. the Irishman), a.pD. 1079. See Alter ov. Test. ad Cod. Vindob. Graece 
Expressum i. p. 1040 sq., Denis Cod. MSS Lat. Bibl. Vindob. 1. no. lviii, 
Zeuss Grammatica Celtica p. xviii (ed. 2). The Hpistle to the Laodiceans 
is transcribed from this ms by Alter 1. c. p. 1067 sq. It follows Col. 

19. Trin. Coll. Cantabr. B. 5. 1 [X]. A fol. Ms of the Latin Bible, 
written probably in the 12th century. Laod. follows Col. I have given a 
collation of this ms, because (like Brit. Mus. Reg. 1. H. viii) it is an early 
example of the completed form. The epistle is preceded by capitula, as 
follows. 

Incrp1unT CapituLA EPpistoLe AD LAODICENSES. 

1. Paulus apostolus pro Laodicensibus domino gratias refert et horta- 
tur eos ne a seductoribus decipiantur. 

2. De manifestis vinculis apostoli in quibus letatur et gaudet. 

3. Monet Laodicenses apostolus ut sicut sui audierunt praesentia ita 
retineant et sine retractu faciant. 

4. Hortatur apostolus Laodicenses ut fide sint firmi et quae integra et 
vera et deo placita sunt faciant. etsalutatio fratrum. Exp1iiorunt Capitu- 
LA, Inoie1tT EPistoLa BEATI PauLr APosTOLI AD LAODICENSES. 

These capitulations may be compared with those given by Dr Westcott 
from Reg. 1. E. viii, with which they are nearly identical. 

Besides these nineteen mss, of which (with the exception of Cavensis) 
collations are given below, it may be worth while recording the following, 
as containing this epistle, 

Among the Lambeth mss are (i) no. 4, large folio, 12th or 13th cent. 
Laod. stands between Col. and 1 Thess. (ii) no. 90, small folio, 13th or 
14th cent. Laod. stands between Col. and 1 Thess. without title or heading 
of any kind. Apparently a good text. (ili) no. 348, 4to, 15th cent. Laod. 
stands between Col. and 1 Thess., without heading etc. (iv) no. 544, 8vo, 
15th cent. Laod. stands between Col. and 1 Thess., without heading ete. 
(vy) no. 1152, 4to, 13th or 14th cent. Laod. occupies the same position as 
in the four preceding mss and has no heading or title. The first and last 
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of these five mss are collated by Dr Westcott (Canon p. 572 sq.). I in- 
spected them all. 

In the Bodleian Library at Oxford, belonging to the Canonici collection, 
are (i) Canon. Bibl. 82 (see Catal. p. 277), very small 4to, 13th cent., con- 
taining parts of the N.T. St Paul’s Epp. are at the end of the volume, 
following Apoc. Laod. intervenes between Tit. and Philem., beginning 
‘Explicit epistola ad titum. Incipit ad laud’, and ending ‘ Explicit epistola 
ad laudicenses. Incipit ad phylemonem’. (ii) Canon. Bibl. 7 (see Catal. 
p. 251), small 4to, beginning of 14th cent., containing Evy., Acts, Cath. 
Epp., Apoc., Paul. Epp. Laod. is at the end. (iii) Canon. Bibl. 16 (Catal. 
p. 256), small 4to, containing the N.T., 15th cent. written by the hand 
‘Stephani de Tautaldis’. Laod. follows Col. (iv) Canon. Bibl. 25 (Catal. 
p. 258), very small 4to, mutilated, early part of the 15th cent. It contains 
a part of St Paul’s Epp. (beginning in the middle of Gal.) and the Apoca- 
lypse. Laod. follows Col. For information respecting these mss I am 
indebted to the Rey. J. Wordsworth. 

In the University Library, Cambridge, I have observed the Epistle to the 
Laodiceans in the following mss. (i) Dd. 5. 52 (see Catal. 1. p. 273), 4to, 
double columns, 14th cent. Laod. is between Col. and 1 Thess. (ii) He. 
I. 9 (see Catal. 1. p. 10), 4t0, double columns, very small neat hand, 15th 
cent. It belonged to St Alban’s. Laod. is between Col. and 1 Thess, 
(iii) Mm. 3. 2 (see Catal. 1v. p. 174), fol., Latin Bible, double columns, 13th 
cent. Laod. is between Col. and 1 Thess., but the heading is ‘ Explicit 
epistola ad Colocenses, et hic incipit ad Thesalocenses’, after which Laod. 
follows immediately. At the top of the page is ‘Ad Laudonenses’. 
(iv) He. 1, 16 (see Catal. 11. p. 16), 4to0, double columns, Latin Bible, 13th 
or 14th cent. The order of the N. 'T. is Evy., Acts, Cath. Epp., Paul. Epp., 
Apoc, Here Laod. is between Heb. and Rev.; it is treated like the other 
books, except that it has no prologue, 

In the College Libraries at Cambridge I have accidentally noticed the 
following Mss as containing the epistle; for I have not undertaken any 
systematic search. (i) St Peter’s, O. 4. 6, fol., 2 columns, 13th cent., Latin 
Bible. The order of the N. T. is Evy., Acts, Cath. Epp., Paul Epp., Apoc. 
The Epistle to the Laodiceans is between Heb. and Apoc. (ii) Sidney A, 
5. 11, fol, 2 columns, Latin Bible, 13th cent. The order of the N.T. is 
Evy., Paul. Epp., Acts, Cath. Epp., Apoc.; and Laod. is between 2 Thess. 
and 1 Tim, (iii) Emman. 2. 1. 6, large fol., Latin Bible, early 14th cent. The 
order of the N.T. is different from the last, being Evv., Acts, Cath. Epp., 
Paul. Epp., Apoc.; but Laod. is in the same position, between 2 Thess. and 
1 Tim. 

Notice of a few other mss, in which this epistle occurs, will be found 
in Hody de Bibl. Text. Orig. p. 664, and in Anger p. 145 sq. 

This list, slight and partial as it is, will serve to show the wide circula- 
tion of the Laodicean Epistle. At the same time it will have been ob- 
served that its position varies very considerably in different copies. 

(i) The most common position is immediately after Colossians, as the 
notice in Col. iv. 16 would suggest. This is its place in the most ancient 
authorities, e.g. the Fulda, La Cava, and Toledo mss, and the Book of 


Armagh. 
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(ii) Another positionis after 2 Thess. So Laud. Lat. 8, Sidn. A. 5. 11, 
Emman, 2. 1.6: see also Mss in Hody Bibl. Text. Orig. p. 664. It must 
be remembered that in the Latin Bibles the Epistles to the Thessalonians 
sometimes precede and sometimes follow the Epistle to the Colossians. 
Hence we get three arrangements in different mss; (1) 1, 2 Thess., Col. 
Laod.; (2) Col., Laod., 1, 2 Thess.; (3) Col., 1, 2 Thess, Laod. 

(iii) It occurs at least in one instance between Titus and Philemon ; 
Oxon. Bodl. Canon. 82. Mai also (ov. Patr. Bibl. 1. 2. p. 63) men- 
tions a ‘very ancient MS’, in which it stands between Titus and 1 John; 
but he does not say how Titus and 1 John appear in such close neighbour- 
hood. 

(iv) Again it follows Philemon in brit. Mus. Harl. 3131. This also 
must have been its position in the Latin ms which the scribe of the Codex 
Boernerianus had before him: see above p. 280. 

(v) Another and somewhat common position is after Hebrews; e.g. 
Brit. Mus. Add. 11,852, Add. 10,546, Reg. 1. HE. viii, Sloane 539, Camb. 
Univ. He. 1. 16, Pet. O. 4.6. See also Hody lc. 

(vi) It is frequently placed at the end of the New Testament, and so 
after the Apocalypse when the Apocalypse comes last, e.g. Harl. 2833. 
Sometimes the Pauline Epistles follow the Apocalypse, so that Laod. occurs 
at the end at once of the Pauline Hpistles and of the N.T.; e.g. Bodl. 
Canon. Lat. 7. 

Other exceptional positions, e.g. after Galatians or after 3 John, are 
found in versions and printed texts (see Anger p. 143); but no authority 
of Latin Mss is quoted for them. 

The Codex Fuldensis, besides being the oldest Ms, is also by far the 
most trustworthy. In some instances indeed a true reading may be pre- 
served in later mss, where it has a false one; but such cases are rare. 
The text however was already corrupt in several places at this time; 
and the variations in the later Mss are most frequently attempts of the 
scribes to render it intelligible by alteration or amplification. Such 
for instance is the case with the mutilated reading ‘quod est’ (ver. 13), 
which is amplified, even as early as the Book of Armagh, into ‘quod- 
cunque optimum est’, though there can be little doubt that the expression 
represents 70 Aowrdv of Phil. iii. 2, and the missing word therefore is ‘ reli- 
quum’, The greatest contrast to F is presented by such Mss as RX, where 
the epistle has not only been filled out to the amplest proportions, but also 
supplied with a complete set of capitulations like the Canonical books. 
Though for this reason these two mss have no great value, yet they are 
interesting as being among the oldest which give the amplified text, and I 
have therefore added a collation of them. On the other hand some much 
later Mss, especially L,, preserve a very ancient text, which closely resem- 


bles that of F.t 


1 The epistle has been critically In the apparatus of various readings, 
edited by Anger Laodicenerbrief p.153 which is subjoined to the epistle, I 
sq. and Westcott Canon App. E. p.572. have not attempted to give such mi- 
Thave already expressed my obligations —_nute differences of spelling as e and ae, 
to both these writers for their colla- orc and t (Laodicia, Laoditia), nor is 
tions of mss, the punctuation of the mss noted. 
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Pautus Apostolus non ab hominibus neque per hominem sed per Text of the 
Thesum Christum, fratribus qui sunt Laodiciae. * Gratia vobis et pax °Pistle. 


a Deo patre et Domino Ihesu Christo. 

*Gratias ago Christo per omnem orationem meam, quod perma- 
nentes estis in eo et perseverantes in operibus eius, promissum ex- 
pectantes in diem iudicii. * Neque destituant vos quorundam vanilo- 
quia insinuantium, ut vos avertant a veritate evangelii quod a me 
praedicatur. °Et nune faciet Deus ut qui sunt ex me ad profectum 
veritatis evangelii deservientes et facientes benignitatem operum quae 
salutis vitae aeternae. 

* Et nune palam sunt vincula mea quae patior in Christo; quibus 


Inc. ad laodicenses F; Incipit epistola (aepistola K) ad laodicenses (laudicen- 
ses KP.R) KBDTP,P,P,CRH,SV; Epistola ad laodicenses M (if this heading be 
not due to the editor); Incipit epistola pauli ad laodicenses GH, ; Incipit epistola 
beati pauli ad laodicenses X; Incipit aepistola ad laudicenses sed hirunimus 
eam negat esse pauli A: no heading in L,L,H,. 

apostolus] om. KTM. hominibus] homine G. ihesum christum] christum 
ibhesum T, christum] add. ‘et deum patrem omnipotentem qui suscitavit eum 
a mortuis’ RX.  fratribus qui sunt] his qui sunt fratribus A. For fratribus 
B has fratres. laodiciae] laudociae T; ladoicie L; laudaciae A; laudiciae KR; 
laodiceae B. 

2. patre] et patre nostro L,; patre nostro H,H,SM; nostro A. domino] 
add. nostro P,P,RGL,. 

3. christo] deo meo DP,P,P,CL,; deo meo et christo ihesu RX. oratio- 
nem omnem] homnem horationem K. meam] memoriam M.  permanentes 
estis] estis permanentes AGR. in operibus eius] in operibus bonis H,H,S; 
om. KBDTP,P,P,CM. promissum expectantes] promissum spectantes T; et 
promissum expectantes M; promissionem expectantes V; sperantes promissio- 
nem AG; sperantes promissum RX. diem] die BIDP,P,.GCRH,H,SL,VMXx; 
diae K, iudicii] iudicationis GRX. 

4- neque] add. enim R. destituant] distituant A; destituunt H, ; 
destituat M, Spec.; destituit KDTP,P,CM; distituit B; destitui P,. vanilo- 
quia] vaniloquentia KBDTP,P,P,GCVM; vaneloquentia, Spec. insinuantium] 
insinuantium se GM; insanientium H,S. ut] hut K; sed ut BAT; sed peto 
ne R; seductorem ne X. avertant] Spec.; evertant FKTML,; evertent B. 
evangelii] aevanguelii A (and so below). a] ha K. 

5. et nunc...veritatis evangelii] om. L. faciet deus] deus faciet AG. 
ut] hut K; add. sint G. qui] que (altered from qui) P,* (or P,**). me] 
add. perveniant KTM; add. proficiant V. ad profectum] imperfectum A; ad 
perfectum R; in profectum G. _ veritatis evangelii] evangelii veritatis V. _de- 
servientes] add. sint P,**P,**H,H,S. or deservientes RX have dei servientes. 
et facientes] repeated in Ly. operum] hoperum K; eorum RX; operam T; 
opera L,. quae] om. M; add. sunt AP,**GORH,H,SVX. It is impossible to 
say in many cases whether a scribe intended operum quae or operumque, Ranke 
prints operumque in F, salutis] add. L,. vitae] om. K. 

6, nunc] nd=non I,. palam sunt] sunt palam G; sunt (om. palam) A. 
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Textof the laetor et gaudeo. “Et hoc mihi est ad salutem perpetuam ; quod 
episile, 


ipsum factum orationibus vestris et administrante Spiritu sancto, 
sive per vitam sive per mortem. *° Est enim mihi vivere in Christo 
et mori gaudium. ° Et id ipsum in vobis faciet misericordia sua, ut 
eandem dilectionem habeatis et sitis unianimes. 

Ergo, dilectissimi, ut audistis praesentia mei, ita retinete et facite 
in timore Dei, et erit vobis vita in aeternum: "Est enim Deus qui 
operatur in vos. * Et facite sine retractu quaecumque facitis, 

* Et quod est [reliquum], dilectissimi, gaudete in Christo ; et prae- 
cavete sordidos in lucro. ‘“Omnes sint petitiones vestrae palam apud 
Deum ; et estote firmi in sensu Christi, "* Et quae integra et vera et 


Christo] add. Ihesu (iesu) DP,P,P,CVX. quibus] in quibus KTRMP,. 
et] ut C. 

7. mihi] michi H,S (and so below); enim (for mihi) M. factum] fletum 
KTL,M; factum est P,**H,S. orationibus] operationibus B. vestris] meis 
DP;. et] est KTM: om. GRL,X. administrante spiritu sancto] adminis- 
trantem (or ad ministrantem) spiritum sanctum FBTL,; amministrante 
spiritum sanctum DCP,P,* (but there is an erasure in P,). For administrante 
L,X have amministrante; and for spiritu sancto G transposes and reads sancto 
spiritu. per mortem] mortem (om. per) H,. 

8. mihi] om, M. vivere] vivere vita DTP,P,P,CVH,H,.S; vere vita 
FKL,RMX; vera vita B; vere (altered into vivere prima manu) vita Ly». gaudium] 
lucrum et gaudium A; gaudium ut lucrum H,P,**; gaudium vel lucrum H,S. 

9. et] quiV. id ipsum] in ipsum FBL,; in idipsum L,V; ipsum TP,GM; 
ipse AH,H,SRX. in vobis] vobis P,; in nobis H,. misericordia sua] 
misericordiam suam FBDAP,P,P,CH,H,RSVL,L,X (but written misericordia 
sua in several cases). ut] hut K. et] om. L,; ut V. = unianimes] unani- 
mes BDTP,P,P,GCH,RL,L,VMSX; hunanimes K, 

Io. ergo] ego Hy. ut] hut K; et Ly. praesentia mei] praesentiam ei 
DP; praesentiam mei KT; praesentiam G**; in praesentia mei P,**; praesen- 
tiam mihi M; presenciam eius L,; praesentiam dei A; preesentiam domini (dni) 
P71 E.S: ita] om. KDP,P,**P,CX. retinete] retinere A. in] cum 
TM; om. B. timore] timorem AB. dei] domini H,S. vita] pax et vita 
RX. in aeternum] in aeterno A; in aeterna G*; aeterna (eterna) G**PL,. 

II. enim] om. B. operatur] hoperatur K. vos] vobis KGATH,H,SR 
Wieia (Oman) bee Use 

12. retractu] retractatu BP,RL,; retractatione AGV; tractu T; reatu H,S. 
In P,** ut peccato is added; in H, t peccato. quaecumque] quodcumque TM. 

13. quod est reliquum] quod est FKBITDP,P,*P,*RCL,L.MX; quod est 
optimum GH,H,SV; quodcunque optimum est A; quodcunque est obtimum 
P,**; quod bonum est P,**: see p. 290. dilectissimi] dilectissime B, christo] 
domino DP,P,P,CX. sordidos] add. omnes P,**H,H,S; add. homines A. 
in} ut L,. lucro] lucrum RX. 

14. omnes] in omnibus G; homines (attached to the preceding sentence) 
KTM. petitiones] petiones T. sint] omitted here and placed after palam 
HS. apud] aput F; ante AG. deum] dominum A. estote] stote T. 
firmi in sensu christi] sensu firmi in christo ihesu R. 

15- quae] add. sunt R. integra] intigra A. vera] add. sunt DP;P.P, 
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pudica et iusta et amabilia, facite. ‘° Et quae audistis et accepistis in Text of the 
corde retinete ; et erit vobis pax. epistle. 

"® Salutant vos sancti. 

* Gratia Domini Ihesu cum spiritu vestro. 

* Et facite legi Colosensibus et Colosensium vobis, 

CVX. pudica et iusta] iusta et pudica R. iusta] iusta et casta AGV; 
casta et iusta P,**H,H,S, amabilia] add. sunt KTH,H,SM; add, et sancta 
RX. 

16. et] om. K, audistis] add. et vidistis L,. accepistis] accipistis A. 
pax] add. ver. 17, salutate omnes fratres (sanctos for fratres GY) in osculo 
sancto AGP,**H,H,SRVX. 

18. sancti] omnes sancti AGRH,SVX; sancti omnes H,; add. in christo 
ihesu RX. 

19. domini ihesu] domini nostri ihesu (iesu) christi KDTAP,P,P,GCH,H,S 
VMRX. 

20. et] add. hance H,H,SP,**. legi] add. epistolam L,P,**, colosen- 
sibus et] om. FKTDP,P,*P,CVL,L,. colosensium] add. epistolam L,. The 
words colosensibus, colosensium, are commonly written with a single 8, more 
especially in the oldest MSS. In 1, the form is cholosensium, tn K colossensium. 

Lhe last sentence et facite etc. is entirely omitted in M. In RX it is ex- 
panded into et facite legi colosensibus hance epistolam et colosensium (colosen- 
sibus R) vos legite. deus autem et pater domini nostri ihesu christi custodiat 
vos immaculatos in christo ihesu cui est honor et gloria in secula seculorum. 
amen. 

Subscriptions. Explicit P,P,H,; Exp. ad laodicenses F; Explicit epistola 
ad laodicenses (laudicenses R) DP,GCH,;SRVX; Finis T. There is no subscrip- 
tion in AL, L,, and none is given for M. 

The following notes are added for the sake of elucidating one or two Notes on 
points of difficulty in the text or interpretation of the epistle. the epis- 

4 Neque] This is the passage quoted in the Speculum § 50 published by tle. 
Mai Nov. Patr. Bibi. i. 2. p. 62 sq., ‘Item ad Laodicenses: Neque destituat 
vos quorundam vaneloquentia (s¢c) insinuantium, ut vos avertant a veritate 
evangelii quod a me praedicatur’. We ought possibly to adopt the reading 
‘destituat...vaniloquentia’ of this and other old mss in preference to the 
‘destituant...vaniloquia’ of F. ‘Vaniloquium’ however is the rendering of 
paraodoyia 1 Tim. i. 6, and is supported by such analogies as inaniloquium, 
maliloquium, multiloquium, stultiloquium, etc.; see Hagen Sprachi. Erérter. 
zur Vulgata p. 74, Roensch Das Neue Testament Tertullians p. 710. 

destituant] Properly ‘eave in the lurch’ and so ‘ cheat’, ‘beguile’, e.g. 
Cic. pro Rosc. Am. 40 ‘induxit, decepit, destituit, adversariis tradidit, omni 
fraude et perfidia fefellit.’ In Heb. ix. 26 eis dérnow ris dpaprias is trans- 
lated ‘ad destitutionem peccati’. The original here may have been égara- 
Thowow OY dbetHTwOL. insinuantium] In late Latin this word means 
little more than ‘to communicate’, ‘to inculcate’, ‘to teach’: see the refer- 
ences in Roensch Jtala u. Vulgata p. 387, Heumann-Hesse Handlexicon 
des rimischen Rechts 8. v., Ducange Glossarium s. v. So too ‘insinuator’ 
Tertull. ad Nat. ii. 1, ‘insinuatrix’ August. Ep. 110 (1. p. 317). In Acts 
xvil. 3 it is the rendering of wapariépyevos. 
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Notes on 5 ut qui sunt etc.] The passage, as it stands, is obviously corrupt; and 
rae epis- ag comparison with Phil. i. 12 ra kar’ éué paddov eis mpoxomny tov evay- 
2 yeAiov €AnAvdey seems to reveal the nature of the corruption. (1) For 
‘qui’ we should probably read ‘quae’, which indeed is found in some 
late mss of no authority. (2) There is a lacuna somewhere in the sen- 
tence, probably after ‘evangelii’. The original therefore would run in this 
form ‘ut quae sunt ex me ad profectum veritatis [eveniant]...deservientes 
etc.’, the participles belonging to a separate sentence of which the beginning 
is lost. The supplements ‘perveniant’, ‘ proficiant’, found in some mss give 
the right sense, though perhaps they are conjectural. The Vulgate of Phil. 
i. 12 is ‘quae circa me sunt magis ad profectum venerunt evangelii’. In the 
latter part of the verse it is impossible in many cases to say whether a 
ms intends ‘operum quae’ or ‘operumque’; but the former is probably 
correct, as representing ¢pywy rév tis cwrnpias: unless indeed this sen- 
tence also is corrupt or mutilated. 

7 administrante etc.] Considering the diversity of readings here, we 
may perhaps venture on the emendation ‘administratione spiritus sancti’, 
as this more closely resembles the passage on which our text is founded, 
Phil. i. 19 dia rhs duadv Senoews kat emyopnyias Tod mvedpartos K.T.A. 

12 retractu] ‘wuvering’, ‘hesitation’. For this sense of ‘retractare’, 
‘to rehandle, discuss’, and so ‘to question, hesitate’, and even ‘to shirk’, 
‘decline’, see Oehler Tertudlian, index p. exciii, Roensch NV. T. Tertullians 
p. 669, Ducange Glossarium s. y.: comp. e.g. Iren.v. 11. 1 ‘ne relinqueretur 
quaestio his qui infideliter retractant de eo’. So ‘retractator’ is equivalent 
to ‘detractator’ in Tert. de Jejun. 15 ‘retractatores hujus officii’ (see 
Oehler’s note); and in 1 Sam. xiv. 39 ‘absque retractatione morietur’ is the 
rendering of ‘dying he shall die’, Oavdrw drodaveira. Here the expression 
probably represents ywpls...dradkoy:opey of Phil. ii. 14, which in the Old Latin 
is ‘sine...detractionibus’. All three forms occur, retractus (Tert. Scorp. 1), 
retractatus (Tert. Apol. 4, adv. Marc. i. 1, v. 3, adv. Praw. 2, and frequently), 
retractatio (Cic. Tusc. v. 29, ‘sine retractatione’ and so frequently; 1 Sam. 
l.c.). Here ‘retractus’ must be preferred, both as being the least common 
form and as having the highest ms authority. In Tert. Scorp. 1 however 
it is not used in this same sense. 

13 quod est reliquum] I have already spoken of this passage, p. 286, and 
shall have to speak of it again, p. 291. The oldest and most trustworthy 
Mss have simply ‘quod est’. The word ‘reliquum’ must be supplied, as 
Anger truly discerned (p. 163); for the passage is taken from Phil. iii. 1 ro 
Aourov, adehpoi pov, xalpere ev Kupig. See the Vulgate translation of ro 
Rowdy in 1 Cor. vii. 29. Later and less trustworthy authorities supply 
‘optimum’ or ‘bonum’. 

14 in sensu Christi] ‘in the mind of Christ’: for in 1 Cor, ii. 16 vody 
Xpicrod is rendered ‘sensum Christi’. 

20 facite legi etc.] Though the words ‘Colosensibus et’ are wanting in 
very many of the authorities which are elsewhere most trustworthy, yet I 
have felt justified in retaining them with other respectable copies, because 
(1) The homeeoteleuton would account for their omission even in very an- 
cient mss; (2) The parallelism with Col. iv. 16 requires their insertion; 
(3) The insertion is not like the device of a Latin scribe, who would hardly 
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have manipulated the sentence into a form which savours so strongly of a 
Greek original. 


It is the general, though not universal, opinion that this epistle was Theory of 
altogether a forgery of the Western Church 3 and consequently that the a Greek 
Latin is not a translation from a lost Greek original, but preserves the ae a 
earliest form of the epistle. Though the forgery doubtless attained its : 
widest circulation in the West, there are, I venture to think, strong reasons 
for dissenting from this opinion, 

If we read the epistle in its most authentic form, divested of the addi- Frequent 
tions contributed by the later MSS, we are struck with its cramped style. Grecisms 
Altogether it has not the run of a Latin original. And, when we come to 12 the 
examine it in detail, we find that this constraint is due very largely to the episele. 
fetters imposed by close adherence to Greek idiom. Thus for instance we 
have ver. 5 ‘gui [or quae] sunt ex me’, ot [or ra] €& éuod; operum quae 
salutis, pyav tév ths cwrnpias; ver. 6 palam vincula mea quae patior, 
gavepoi of Secuoi pou ods vmopéve; ver. 13 sordidos in lucro, aicypoxep8<is ; 
ver. 20 et facite legi Colosensibus et Colosensium vobis, kal momcare iva Tots 
Kodagoaciow dvayvwobA Kal 4 Kodacoaéwv iva [kat] vpiv. It is quite 
possible indeed that parallels for some of these anomalies may be found in 
Latin writers. Thus Tert.c. Mare. i. 23 ‘redundantia justitiae super scri- 
barum et Pharisacorum’ is quoted to illustrate the genitive ‘Colosensium’ 
ver. 207, The Greek cast however is not confined to one or two expressions 
but extends to the whole letter, 

But a yet stronger argument in favour of a Greek original remains. It differs 
This epistle, as we saw, is a cento of passages from St Paul If it had been widely 
written originally in Latin, we should expect to find that the passages were ares 
taken directly from the Latin versions. This however is not the case. Thus and Vul- 
compare ver. 6 ‘yalam sunt vincula mea’ with Phil. i. 1 3 ‘ut vincula mea gate Ver- 
manifesta fierent’: ver. 7 ‘orationibus vestris et administrante spiritu sions. 
sancto’ [administratione spiritus sancti’?] with Phil. i. 19 ‘per vestram 
obsecrationem (V. orationem) et subministrationem spiritus sancti’; ver. 9 
‘ut eandem dilectionem habeatis et sitis unianimes’ with Phil. ii 2 ‘ean- 
dem caritatem habentes, unanimes’; ver. 10 ‘ergo, dilectissimi, ut audistis 
praesentia mei.. facite in timore’ with Phil. ii, 12 ‘Propter quod (V. Itaque) 
dilectissimi mihi (V. charissimi mei) sicut semper obaudistis (V. obedis- 
tis)... praesentia (V. in praesentia) mei...cwm timore (V. metu)...operamini 7s 
ver. 11, 12 ‘ Hst enim Deus qui operatur in vos (vv. 1. vobis). Ht facite sine 
retractu quaecumque facitis’ with Phil. ii. 13, 14 Deus enim est qui operatur 
in vobis...Omnia autem facite sine ..detractionibus (V. haesitationibus)’; 
ver. 13 ‘quod est [religuum], dilectissimi, gaudete in Christo et praccavete’ 
with Phil. iii. 1, 2 ‘de caetero, fratres mei, gaudete in Domino... V7 idete’ ; ib. 
‘sordidos in lucro’ with the Latin renderings of aicxpokepdcis 1 Tim. iii. 8 
‘turpilucros’ (V. ‘turpe lucrum sectantes ’), aloxpoxepoj Tit. i. 7 turpi- 

1 eg. Anger Laodicenerbrief p. 142 rum quidem, qui testetur eam a se 
sq., Westcott Canon p. 454 sq. (ed. 4). lectam?’ The accuracy of this state- 
Erasmus asks boldly, ‘Qui factum est ment will be tested presently. 
ut haec epistola apud Latinos extet, 2 Anger p. 165. 
cum nullus sit apud Graecos, ne vete- 
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Thus in- 
ternal 
evidence 
favours 
a Greek 
original. 


External 
testimony 
to the 
same ef- 
fect. 
[Murato- 
rian Frag- 
ment. ] 
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lucrum (V. ‘turpis lucri cupidum’); ver. 14 ‘sint petitiones vestrae 
palam apud Deum’ with Phil. iv. 6 ‘postwationes (V. petitiones) vestrae 
innotescant apud Deum’; ver. 20 ‘facite legi Colosensibus et Colosensium 
vobis’ with Col. iv. 16 ‘facite wt et in Laodicensium ecclesia legatur et eam 
quae Laodicensium (mss Laodiciam) est ut (om. V.) vos legatis’. These 
examples tell their own tale. The occasional resemblances to the Latin 
Version are easily explained on the ground that reminiscences of this 
version would naturally occur to the translator of the epistle. The 
habitual divergences from it are only accounted for on the hypothesis that 
the original compiler was better acquainted with the New Testament in 
Greek than in Latin, and therefore presumably that he wrote in Greek. 
And, if we are led to this conclusion by an examination of the epistle 
itself, we shall find it confirmed by an appeal to external testimony. 
There is ample evidence that a spurious Epistle to the Laodiceans was 
known to Greek writers, as well as Latin, at a sufficiently early date. A 
mention of such an epistle occurs as early as the Muratorian Fragment on 
the Canon (about 4.D. 170), where the writer speaks of two letters, one to 
the Laodiceans and another to the Alexandrians, as circulated under the 
name of Paul’, The bearing of the words however is uncertain. THe may 
be referring to the Marcionite recension of the canonical Epistle to the 
Ephesians, which was entitled by that heretic an epistle to the Laodiceans’, 
Or, if this explanation of his words be not correct (as perhaps it is not), 
still we should not feel justified in assuming that he is referring to the ex- 
tant apocryphal epistle. Indeed we should hardly expect that an epistle 
of this character would be written and circulated at so early a date. The 
reference in Col. iv. 16 offered a strong temptation to the forger, and proba- 


1 Canon Murat. p. 47 (ed. Tregelles). 
The passage stands in the ms, ‘Fertur 
etiam ad Laudecenses alia ad Alexan- 
drinos Pauli nomine fincte ad heresem 
Marcionis et alia plura quae in catho- 
licam eclesiam recepi non potest.’ 
There is obviously some corruption in 
the text. One very simple emenda- 
tion is the repetition of ‘alia’, so that 
the words would run ‘ad Laudicenses 
alia, alia ad Alexandrinos’. In this 
case fincte (=finctae) might refer to 
the two epistles first mentioned, and 
the Latin would construe intelligibly. 
The writing described as ‘ad Laodi- 
censes alia’ might then be the Epistle 
to the Ephesians under its Marcionite 
title, the writer probably not having 
any personal knowledge of it, but sup- 
posing from its name that it was a dif- 
ferent and a forged writing. But what 
can then be the meaning of ‘alia ad 
Alexandrinos’? Is it, as some have 
thought, the Epistle to the Hebrews? 
But this could not under any circum- 


stances be described as ‘fincta ad hae- 
resem Marcionis’, even though we 
should strain the meaning of the 
preposition and interpret the words 
‘against the heresy of Marcion’. And 
again our knowledge of Marcion’s Ca- 
non is far too full to admit the hypo- 
thesis that it included a spurious Epi- 
stle to the Alexandrians, of which no 
notice is elsewhere preserved. Weare 
therefore driven to the conclusion that 
there is a hiatus here, as in other 
places of this fragment, probably after 
‘Pauli nomine’; and ‘ finctae’ will then 
refer not to the two epistles named 
before, but to the mutilated epistles 
of Marcion’s Canon which he had 
‘tampered with to adapt them to his 
heresy’. In this case the letter ‘ad 
Laudicenses’ may refer to our apoecry- 
phal epistle or to some earlier for- 
gery. 

* See the Introduction to the Hpi- 
stle to the Ephesians. 
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bly more than one unscrupulous person was induced by it to try his hand at 
falsification’, But, however this may be, it seems clear that before the close 

of the fourth century our epistle was largely circulated in the East and West 

alike, ‘Certain persons’, writes Jerome in his account of St Paul, ‘read Jerome. 
also an Epistle to the Laodiceans, but it is rejected by all”. No doubt is 
entertained that this father refers to our epistle. If then we find that Theodore. 
about the same time Theodore of Mopsuestia also mentions an Epistle to 

the Laodiceans, which he condemns as spurious, it is a reasonable inference 

that the same writing is meant. In this he is followed by Theodoret*; and Theodoret. 
indeed the interpretations of Col. iv. 16 given by the Greek Fathers of this 

age were largely infiuenced, as we have seen, by the presence of the spurious 

epistle which they were anxious to discredit’, Even two or three centuries 

later the epistle seems to have been read in the Hast. At the Second 2nd Coun- 
Council of Nica (4. pv. 787) it was found necessary to warn people against Cil of 


‘a forged Epistle to the Laodiceans’ which was ‘ circulated, having a place ““°** 


in some copies of the Apostle®’ 


The Epistle to the Laodiceans then in the original Greek would run The Greek 


somewhat as follows’: 


TTPOZ AAOAIKEAS. 


*MAYAOZ andctoAoc oyk 4m 4N@paTI@N Ode AP ANOpOoTIOY * Gal. i. 1. 
BAA Id “lHcof Xpictof, toic daeA@oic Toic oFcin én AaoadiKela. 
2>XapIc -YMIN KAI eipHnH amd QOeof matpdc kai Kypioy *lucof ae 35 


Kpictoy. 


1 Timotheus, who became Patriarch 
of Constantinople in 511, while still a 
presbyter includes in a list of apocry- 
phal works forged by the Manicheans 7 
mevrexatoekdtn [1.€. To Ilatdov] mpéds 
Aaodtxeisémricrorkj, Meursep.117(quoted 
by Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T. 1. 
p. 139). Anger (p. 27) suggests that 
there is a confusion of the Marcionites 
and Manicheans here. I am disposed 
to think that Timotheus recklessly 
credits the Manicheans with several 
forgeries of which they were innocent, 
among others with our apocryphal 
Epistle to the Laodiceans. Still it is 
possible that there was another Lao- 
dicean Epistle forged by these heretics 
to support their peculiar tenets. 

? Vir. Ill. 5 (11. p. 840) ‘Legunt qui- 
dam et ad Laodicenses, sed ab omni- 
bus exploditur’, 

8 The passage is quoted above, p. 
273, note I. 

4 rwés bréhaBov kal wpds Aaodixéas 
airov yeypapéva’ airixa tolvwy kal 


Tporptpovar wethacwevyy Emtatodiv. 

° Anger (p. 143) argues agaist a 
Greek original on the ground that the 
Eastern Church, unlike the Latin, did 
not generally interpret Col. iv. 16 as 
meaning an epistle written to the Lao- 
diceans. The fact is true, but the in- 
ference is wrong, as the language of 
the Greek commentators themselves 
shows. 

§ Act. vi. Tom. y (Labbe vn, p. 
1125 ed, Colet.) kal yap rod Oelov dao- 
aréhov mpos Aaodixets péperar wraoTh 
emiatohy év tise BLBdows Tod drocrédov 
eycerpévn, qv ol mwarépes quay drredoxl- 
pacayv ws airod dddorpiay. 

7 A Greek version is given in Eliag 
Hutter’s Polyglott New Testament 
(Noreb. 1599): see Anger p. 147, note g. 
But I have retranslated the epistle 
anew, introducing the Pauline passages, 
of which it is almost entirely made up, 
as they stand in the Greek Testament. 
The references are given in the mar- 


gin. 
I9—2 


restored. 


o 1. Ze 
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Cina Fy 
“Gal. v. 5. 

®2 Pet. ii. 9; 
ili. 7; cf. 
Phil. ii. 16. 
ty Tim. i. 6. 
& 2 Tim. iv. 4. 
4 Col. i. 5; 
Gal. ii. 5, 14. 
‘Gal. i. 11 
(cf. i. 8). 

F Phil. 1, 12. 


CPhilsi. 13. 
™ Matt. v. 12; 
ef. Phil. i. 18. 
OTE 3 1), 


2 Phil. i. 20. 
Phileas 


4 Phil, ii. 2. 
* Phil. ii. 12. 


‘2 Thess. i. 
{see vulg.). 
SIR aIE ahh, 1% 
a Phillis 14. 
® Col. iii.17,23. 
Peet ls ht ie 
=; Tim. iii. 8; 
AUS Tie 

* Phil. iv. 6. 

> Cor. xv. 58. 
¢y Cor. ii. 16. 
4 Phil. iv. 8, 9. 


® Phil, iv. 22. 
£ phil. iv. 23. 


& Col, iv. 16. 


Scanty cir- 
culation in 
the East, 


but wide 
diffusion 
in the 
West, 
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*°EYyapict® TH Xpict@ én dc AeHcel Moy, Gti écTé EN a¥TH 
MENONTEC Kal TIPOCKaPTEpOfNTEC TOIC Eproic ayTOY, 7AtreKAEYOMENO! 
THN €TIAPPeAIAN °€ic HMEPaN KPICEWC. 

*MHAE YMAC EZATIATHCWCIN fMATAIOAOLIAl TIN@N A!AACKONTOON 
ina Sdrroctpéyocin ymMdc dtd BrAc ddHOElac ‘TOY eyarreAloy TOY 
eyarreAicObentoc ym émoy. "Kal NYN TrolHcel 6 Oedc na *tA €F 
€MOY EIC TIPOKOTIHN TAC AAHOEIAC TOY eEYarreAloy * « » AATPEYONTEC 
KAl TIOIOYNTEC YPHCTOTHTA EPr@N T@N TAC cwrTHpiac [Kai] TAC 
AIWNIOY Zoic. *Kal NN ‘daNeEpol OF AECMO! MOY, OYC YTTOMEND EN 
Xpict@, én oic ™yalpw Kal dradAi@mal. "kal =ToFTd écTiN Mol Eic 
CWTHPIAN BIAION, O Kal ATTEBH AIA TAC YMON AEHCE@c Kal ETTIYOPH- 
riac TINeyMaTOC Arloy, °eiTE AIA ZWAC ElTE AIA OANATOY. *PEmol fap 
TO ZAN EN XpicT@ Kal TO ATTOOANEIN YAPA. “KAI TO aYTO TrolHcel [Kal] 
€N YMIN AIA TOY EAgoyC ayTOY, INA ITHN AYTHN APATTHN EYHTE, CYM- 
yyyol ONTEc. "**ddcTE, APATTHTOI, KABGC YTIHKOYCATE EN TH TIAPOYCId 
MOY, OYTOC SMNHMONEYONTEC META GdBoy Kypioy éprazecde, Kal 
ECTAl YMIN ZWH €IC TON ai@Nna’ “*Oedc raép éctiIn 6 ENEepr@N EN 
YMin. “Kal “tMolelTe Yopic AlaAOrICM@N *6 TI EAN TIOIATE. 

*Kai YTd AoITdN, AraTTHTO!, yalpete EN XpicTd. 
Toye “aicypokepAcic. ““*TTANTA TA AITHMATA YMAN PNWPIZECOW TIPUC 
TON Oedn. kai PEApaior rinecOe EN °TH Nol TOY Xpictoy. “4dca Te 
OAOKAHPA Kal AAHOA Kal CEMNA Kal AlKAIA Kal TIPOCHIAA, Tata 
Tpaccete. ™& Kal HKOYCaTE Kal TApEAdBETE, EN TH KapAld KPaTEiTe, 
Kal H €lPHNH ECTAl MEO YMON. 


BAétrete A€ 


Be? ACTIAZONTAI YMAC Ol ALIOI. 

**H_ ydpic tof Kypioy “Incof¥ Xpicto¥ metd tof TNEYMaTOC 
YMON. 

*Ekal TrolHicate fNa ToIc KoAaccaefcin dNarN@dcOH, Kal H TON 
KoAaccaé@n PNa Kal YMIN. 


But, though written originally in Greek, it was not among Greek Christ- 
ians that this epistle attained its widest circulation. In the latter part of 
the 8th century indeed, when the Second Council of Niczea met, it had found 
its way into some copies of St Paul’s Epistles’. But the denunciation of 
this Council seems to have been effective in securing its ultimate exclusion. 
We discover no traces of it in any extant Greek ms, with the very doubtful 
exception which has already been considered*. But in the Latin Church 
the case was different. St Jerome, as we saw, had pronounced very de- 
cidedly against it. Yet even his authority was not sufficient to stamp it 


1 Quoted above, p. 291, note 6. 2 See above, p. 277 8q. 
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out. At least as early as the sixth century it found a place in some copies 
of the Latin Bibles: and before the close of that century its genuineness was 
affirmed by perhaps the most influential theologian whom the Latin Church 
produced during the eleven centuries which elapsed between the age of 
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Jerome and Augustine and the era of the Reformation. Gregory the Great Gregory 
did not indeed affirm its canonicity, He pronounced that the Church had the Great. 


restricted the canonical Epistles of St Paul to fourteen, and he found a 
mystical explanation of this limitation in the number itself, which was at- 
tained by adding the number of the Commandments to the number of the 
Gospels and thus fitly represented the teaching of the Apostle which com- 
bines the two, But at the same time he states that the Apostle wrote 
fifteen ; and, though he does not mention the Epistle to the Laodiceans by 
name, there can be little doubt that he intended to include this as his 
fifteenth epistle, and that his words were rightly understood by subsequent 
writers as affirming its Pauline authorship. The influence of this great 


name is perceptible in the statements of later writers. Haymo of Halber- Haymo of 
stadt, who died a.p. 853, commenting on Col. iv. 16, says, The Apostle ‘en- Halber- 


joins the Laodicean Epistle to be read to the Colossians, because though it Brads. 


is very short and is not reckoned in the Canon, yet still it has some use?’. 


And between two or three centuries later Hervey of Dole (¢, a.p. 1130), if it Hervey of 


be not Anselm of Laon’, commenting on this same passage, says: ‘Although Dole. 


the Apostle wrote this epistle also as his fifteenth or sixteenth‘, and it is 
established by Apostolic authority like the rest, yet holy Church does not 
reckon more than fourteen’, and he proceeds to justify this limitation of 
the Canon with the arguments and in the language of Gregory Others 


1 Greg. Magn. Mor. in Iob. xxxv. 4 A third Epistle to the Corinthians 


§ 25 (11. p. 433, ed. Gallicc.) ‘Recte 
vita ecclesiae multiplicata per decem 
et quattuor computatur; quia utrum- 
que testamentum custodiens, et tam 
secundum Legis decalogum quam se- 
cundum quattuor Evangelii libros vi- 
vens, usque ad perfectionis culmen 
extenditur. Unde et Paulus aposto- 
lus quamvis epistolas quindecim scrip- 
serit, sancta tamen ecclesia non am- 
plius quam quatuordecim tenet, ut ex 
ipso epistolarum numero ostenderet 
quod doctor egregius Legis et Evange- 
lii secreta rimasset’, 

2 Patrol. Lat. oxvit. p. 768 (ed. 
Migne) ‘Et eam quae erat Laodicen- 
sium ideo praecipit Colossensibus legi, 
quia, licet perparva sit et in Canone 
non habeatur, aliquid tamen utilitatis 
habet’. He uses the expression ‘eam 
quae erat Laodicensium’, because rhv éx 
Aaodixelas was translated in the Latin 
Bible ‘eam quae Laodicensium est’, 

3 See Galatians p. 232 on the au- 
thorship of this commentary. 


being perhaps reckoned as the rs5th; 
see Fabric, Cod. Apocr. Nov. Test. u. 
p- 866. 

5 Patrol. Lat. oLxxxil. p. 1355 sq. 
(ed. Migne) ‘et ea similiter epistola, 
quae Laodicensium est, i.e. quam ego 
Laodicensibus misi, legatur vobis. 
Quamvis et hance epistolam quintam- 
decimam vel sextamdecimam aposto- 
lus scripserit, et auctoritas eam apo- 
stolica sicut caetera firmayit, sancta 
tamen ecclesia non amplius quam qua- 
tuordecim tenet, ut ex ipso epistola- 
rum numero ostenderet etc.’ At the 
end of the notes to the Colossians he 
adds, ‘Hucusque protenditur epistola 
quae missa est ad Colossenses. Con- 
gruum autem videtur ut propter noti- 
tiam legentium subjiciamus eam quae 
est ad Laodicenses directa; quam, ut 
diximus, in usu non habet ecclesia, 
Est ergo talis.’ Then follows the text 
of the Laodicean Epistle, but it is not 
annotated. 
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however did not confine themselves to the qualified recognition given to the 
epistle by the great Bishop of Rome. Gregory had carefully distinguished 
between genuineness and canonicity; but this important distinction was not 
seldom disregarded by later writers, In the English Church more especi- 
ally it was forgotten. Thus Aelfric abbot of Cerne, who wrote during the 
closing years of the tenth century, speaks as follows of St Paul: ‘Fifteen 
epistles wrote this one Apostle to the nations by him converted unto the 
faith: which are large books in the Bible and make much for our amend- 
ment, if we follow his doctrine that was teacher of the Gentiles’. He then 
gives a list of the Apostle’s writings, which closes with ‘one to Philemon 
and one to the Laodiceans; fifteen in all as loud as thunder to faithful 
people?’. Again, nearly two centuries later John of Salisbury, likewise 
writing on the Canon, reckons ‘Fifteen epistles of Paul included in one 
volume, though it be the wide-spread and common opinion of nearly all that 
there are only fourteen; ten to churches and four to individuals: supposing 
that the one addressed to the Hebrews is to be reckoned among the Epistles 
of Paul, as Jerome the doctor of doctors seems to lay down in his preface, 
where he refuteth the cavils of those who contended that it was not Paul’s. 
But the fifteenth is that which is addressed to the Church of the Laodi- 
ceans; and though, as Jerome saith, it be rejected by all, nevertheless was 
it written by the Apostle. Nor is this opinion assumed on the conjecture 
of others, but it is confirmed by the testimony of the Apostle himself: for 
he maketh mention of it in the Epistle to the Colossians in these words, 
When this epistle shall have been read among you, ete. (Col. iv. 16)*’. 
Aelfric and John are the typical theologians of the Church in this country 
in their respective ages. The Conquest effected a revolution in ecclesiasti- 
cal and theological matters. The Old English Church was separated from 
the Anglo-Norman Church in not a few points both of doctrine and of disci- 
pline. Yet here we find the representative men of learning in both agreed 
on this one point—the authorship and canonicity of the Epistle to the 
Laodiceans. From the language of John of Salisbury however it appears 
that such was not the common verdict at least in his age, and that on this 
point the instinct of the many was more sound than the learning of the few. 
Nor indeed was it the undisputed opinion even of the learned in this coun- 
try during this interval. The first Norman Archbishop, Lanfranc, an Italian 
by birth and education, explains the passage in the Colossian Epistle as 
referring to a letter written by the Laodiceans to the Apostle, and adds that 


1 4 Saxon Treatise concerning the Old 
and New Testament by Ailfricus Abbas, 
p. 28 (ed. W. L’Isle, London 1623). 

2 Joann. Sarisb. Epist. 143 (1. p. 210 
ed. Giles) ‘Epistolae Pauli quindecim 
uno volumine comprehensae, licet sit 
vulgata et fere omnium communis 
opinio non esse nisi quatuordecim, 
decem ad ecclesias, quatuor ad perso- 
nas; si tamen illa quae ad Hebraeos 
est connumeranda est epistolis Pauli, 
quod in praefatione ejus astruere vide- 
tur doctorum doctor Hieronymus, illo- 


rum dissolvens argutias qui eam Pauli 
non esse contendebant. Caeterum 
quintadecima est illa quae ecclesiae 
Laodicensium scribitur ; et licet, ut ait 
Hieronymus, ab omnibus explodatur, . 
tamen ab apostolo scripta est: neque 
sententia haec de aliorum praesumitur 
opinione sed ipsius apostoli testimonio 
roboratur. Meminit enim ipsius in 
epistola ad Colossenses his verbis, 
Quum lecta fuerit apud vos haec epi- 
stola, etc.’ 


¢ 
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otherwise ‘there would be more than thirteen Epistles of Paul)’. Thus 

he tacitly ignores the Epistle to the Laodiceans, with which he can hardly 

have been unacquainted. 

Indeed the safest criterion of the extent to which this opinion prevailed, Occur- 
is to be found in the manuscripts. At all ages from the sixth to the rence in 
fifteenth century we have examples of its occurrence among the Pauline ™S® eet 

: : ee ages and 
Epistles and most frequently without any marks which imply doubt respect- countries. 
ing its canonicity. These instances are more common in proportion to 
the number of extant mss in the earlier epoch than in the later?» In one 
of the three or four extant authorities for the Old Latin Version of the 
Pauline Epistles it has a place*. In one of the two most ancient copies of 
Jerome’s revised Vulgate it is found’. Among the first class mss of 
this latter version its insertion is almost as common as its omission. This 
phenomenon moreover is not confined to any one country. Italy, Spain, 

France, Ireland, England, Germany, Switzerland—all the great nations of 
Latin Christendom—contribute examples of early manuscripts in which 
this epistle has a place®. 

And, when the Scriptures came to be translated into the vernacular Versions. 
languages of modern Europe, this epistle was not uncommonly included. Albigen- 
Thus we meet with an Albigensian version, which is said to belong to the sian. 
thirteenth century®. Thus too it is found in the Bohemian language, both Bohemian, 
in manuscript and in the early printed Bibles, in various recensions’. 

And again an old German translation is extant, which, judging from lin- German. 
guistic peculiarities, cannot be assigned to a later date than about the 
fourteenth century, and was printed in not less than fourteen editions of 

the German Bible at the close of the fifteenth and the beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries, before Luther’s version appeared®. In the early Eng- English, 
lish Bibles too it has a place. Though it was excluded by both Wycliffe and 

Purvey, yet it did not long remain untranslated and appears in two 
different and quite independent versions, in Mss written before the middle 

of the fifteenth century®. The prologue prefixed to the commoner of the 

two forms runs as follows: 


1 Patrol. Lat. cu. p. 331 (ed. Migne) 
on Col. iv. 16 ‘Haec si esset apostoli, 
ad Laodicenses diceret, non Laodicen- 
sium; et plusquam tredecim essent 
epistolae Pauli’. We should perhaps 
read xiiii for xiii, ‘quatuordecim’ for 
‘tredecim’, as Lanfranc is not likely 
to have questioned the Pauline author- 
ship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

2 The proportion however is very 
different in different collections. Inthe 
Cambridge University Library I found 
the epistle in four only out of some 
thirty mss which I inspected; whereas 
in the Lambeth Library the proportion 
was far greater. 

3 The Speculum of Mai, see above, 
p. 280. 

4 The Codex Fuldensis, which was 


written within a few years of the Co- 
dex Amiatinus. 

5 The list of mss given above, p. 280 
sq., will substantiate this statement. 

6 An account of this ms, which is at 
Lyons, is given by Reuss in the Revue 
de Théologie v. p. 334 (Strassb, 1852). 
He ascribes the translation of the New 
Testament to the 13th century, and 
dates the ms a little later. 

7 This version is printed by Anger, 
p- 170 sq. 

8 See Anger, p. 149 8q., p. 166 sq. 

9 These two versions are printed in 
Lewis’s New Testament translated by 
J. Wiclif (1731) p- 99 8q.,and in Forshall 
and Madden’s Wyclifite Versions of 
the Holy Bible (1850) Iv. p. 438 sq. 
They are also given by Anger p. 168 sq. 
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English ‘Laodicensis ben also Colocenses, as tweye townes and oo peple in 

prologue. maners. These ben of Asie, and among hem hadden be false apostlis, 
and disceyuede manye. ‘Therfore the postle bringith hem to mynde of 
his conuersacion and trewe preching of the gospel, and excitith hem to be 
stidfast in the trewe witt and loue of Crist, and to be of oo wil. But this 
pistil is not in comyn Latyn bookis, and therfor it was but late translatid 
into Englisch tunge?.’ 

Two Ver- The two forms of the epistle in its English dress are as follows*. The 

sions of version on the left hand is extant only in a single ms ; the other, which oc- 

a °PIS-  cupies the right column, is comparatively common. 


‘Poul, apostle, not of men, ne 
bi man, but bi Jhesu Crist, to 
the britheren that ben of Lao- 
dice, grace to 30u, and pees of 
God the fadir, and of the Lord 
Jhesu Crist. Gracis I do to Crist 
bi al myn orisoun, that 3e be 
dwellinge in him and lastinge, bi 
the biheest abidinge in the dai 
of doom. Ne he vynordeynede vs 
of sum yeyn speche feynynge, 
that vs ouerturne fro the sothfast- 
nesse of the gospel that of me 
is prechid. Also now schal God 
do hem leuynge, and doynge of 
blessdnesse of werkis, which heelthe 
of lyf iss And now openli ben 
my boondis, whiche I suffre in 
Crist Jhesu, in whiche I glad 
and ioie. And that is to me 
heelthe euerlastynge, that that I 
dide with oure preieris, and my- 
nystringe the Holy Spirit, bi lif 


(1843), who takes the rarer form from 
Lewis and the other from a Dresden 
ms. Dr Westcott also has printed the 
commoner version in his Canon, p. 457 
(ed. 4), from Forshall and Madden. 

Of one of these two yersions For- 
shall and Madden give a collation 
of several mss; the other is taken from 
a single ms (1. p. xxxii). Lewis does 
not state whence he derived the rarer 
of these two versions, but there can be 
little doubt that it came from the same 
Ms Pepys. 2073 (belonging to Magd. Coll. 
Cambridge) from which it was taken by 
Forshall and Madden (t. p. lvii); since 
he elsewhere mentions using this us 
(p. 104). The version is not known to 


‘Poul,apostle,not ofmen,ne by man, 
but bi Jhesu Crist, to the britheren 
that ben at Laodice, grace to 30u, and 
pees of God the fadir, and of the 
Lord Jhesu Crist. I do thankyngis 
to my God bial my preier, that 3e be 
dwelling and lastyng in him, abiding 
the biheest in the day of doom. For 
neithir the veyn spekyng of summe 
ynwise men hath lettide 30u, the 
whiche wolden turne 30u fro the 
treuthe of the gospel, that is prechid 
of me. And now hem that ben of 
me, to the profizt of truthe of the 
gospel, God schal make disseruyng, 
and doyng benygnyte of werkis, and 
helthe of euerlasting lijf. And now 
my boondis ben open, which Y suffre 
in Crist Jhesu, in whiche Y glade and 
ioie. And that is to me to euerlast- 
yng helthe, that this same thing be 
doon by 30ure preiers, and mynys- 
tryng of the Holi Goost, either bi 


exist in any other. Forshall and Mad- 
den given the date of the ms as about 
1440. 

1 From Forshall and Madden, ty. p. 
438. The earliest mss which contain 
the common version of the Laodicean 
Epistle (to which this prologue is pre- 
fixed) date about A.D. 1430. 

? Printed from Forshall and Madden 
lic. I am assured by those who are 
thoroughly conversant with old Eng- 
lish, that they can discern no differ- 
ence of date in these two versions, 
and that they both belong probably to 
the early years of the rsth century. 
The rarer version is taken from a bet- 
ter Latin text than the other, 
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or bi deeth. It is forsothe to me 
lijf into Crist, and to die ioie 
withouten eende. In ys he schal 
do his merci, that 3e haue the 
same louynge, and that 3e be of 
o wil. Therfore, derlyngis, as 3e 
han herd in presence of me, 
hold 3e, and do 3e in drede of 
God; and it schal be to 30u lijf 
withouten eend. It is forsothe 
God that worchith in vs. And do 
3e withouten ony withdrawinge, 
what soeuere 3e doon. And that 
it is, derlyngis, ioie 3e in Crist, 
and flee 3e maad foul in clay, 
Alle 3oure axingis ben open anentis 
God, und be 3e fastned in the 
witt of Crist. And whiche been 
hool, and sooth, and chast, and 
rightwijs, and louable, do 3e; and 
whiche herden and take in herte, 
hold 3e; and it schal be to 30u 
pees. Holi men grecten 30u weel, 
in the grace of oure Lord Jhesu 
Crist, with the Holi Goost. And 
do 3e that pistil of Colosensis to 
be red to 30u. Amen. 


lijf, either bi deeth. Forsothe to me 
it is lijf to lyue in Crist, and to die 
ioie. And his mercy schal do in 30u 
the same thing, that 3e moun haue 
the same loue, and that 3e be of oo 
will. Therfore, 3e weel biloued 
britheren, holde 3e, and do 3e in the 
dreede of God, as 3e han herde 
the presence of me; and lijf schal 
be to 30u withouten eende. Sotheli 
it is God that worchith in 30u. And, 
my weel biloued britheren, do 3e 
without eny withdrawyng what euer 
thingis 3e don. Joie 3e in Crist, and 
eschewe 3e men defoulid in lucre, 
either foul wynnyng. Be alle 30ure 
askyngis open anentis God, and be 
3e stidefast in the witt of Crist. And 
do 3e tho thingis that ben hool, and 
trewe, and chaast, and iust, and able 
to be loued; and kepe 3e in herte 
tho thingis that 3e haue herd and 
take ; and pees schal be to 30u. Alle 
holi men greten 30u weel. The grace 
of oure Lord Jhesu Crist be with 
3oure spirit. And do 3e that pistil 
of Colocensis to be red to 3ou. 
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Thus for more than nine centuries this forged epistle hovered about Revival of 
the doors of the sacred Canon, without either finding admission or being learning 
peremptorily excluded. At length the revival of learning dealt its death- 224 con- 


. : : demnation 
blow to this as to so many other spurious pretensions. As a rule, Roman of the 


Catholics and Reformers were equally strong in their condemnation of its epistle. 
worthlessness. The language of Erasmus more especially is worth quoting 
for its own sake, and must not be diluted by translation : 

‘Nihil habet Pauli praeter voculas aliquot ex caeteris ejus epistolis Strictures 

mendicatas......Non est cujusvis hominis Paulinum pectus effingere. Tonat, of Eras- 
fulgurat, meras flammas loquitur Paulus. At haec, praeterquam quod brevis- ™¥%- 
sima est, quam friget, quam jacet !...Quanquam quid attinet argumentari ? 
Legat, qui volet, epistolam...... Nullum argumentum efficacius persuaserit 
eam non esse Pauli quam ipsa epistola. Et si quid mihi naris est, ejus- 
dem est opificis qui naeniis suis omnium yeterum theologorum omnia 
scripta contaminavit, conspurcavit, perdidit, ac praecipue ejus qui prae 
caeteris indignus erat ea contumelia, nempe D. Hieronymi!,’ 


1 On Col. iv. 16. Erasmus is too 
hard upon the writer of this letter, 
when he charges him with such a mass 
of forgeries. He does not explain how 


this hypothesis is consistent with the 
condemnation of the Epistle to the La- 
odiceans in Hieron. Vir, Ill. 5 (quoted 
above p. 291). 
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Excep- 
tions. 


Pretorius. 


Stapleton. 


EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


But some eccentric spirits on both sides were still found to maintain its 
genuineness, Thus on the one hand the Lutheran Steph. Praetorius prefaces 
his edition of this epistle (A.D. 1595) with the statement that he ‘restores 
it to the Christian Church’; he gives his opinion that it was written ‘ either 
by the Apostle himself or by some other Apostolic man’: he declares 
that to himself it is ‘redolent of the spirit and grace of the most divine 
Paul’; and he recommends younger teachers of the Gospel to ‘try their 
strength in explaining it’, that thus ‘accustoming themselves gradually 
to the Apostolic doctrine they may extract thence a flavour sweeter than 
ambrosia and nectar!’ On the other hand the Jesuit Stapleton was 
not less eager in his advocacy of this miserable cento. To him its genuine- 
ress had a controversial value. Along with several other apocryphal 
writings which he accepted in like manner, it was important in his eyes 
as showing that the Church had authority to exclude even Apostolic 
writings from the Canon, if she judged fit? But such phenomena were 
quite abnormal. The dawn of the Reformation epoch had effectually 
scared away this ghost of a Pauline epistle, which (we may confidently 
hope) has been laid for ever and will not again be suffered to haunt the 
mind of the Church. 


1 Pauli Apostoli ad Laodicenses works that proceed of faith. 


Epistola, Latine et Germanice, Ham- 
burg. 1595, of which the preface is 
given in Fabricius Cod. Apocr. Nov. 
Test. 1. p. 867. It is curious that 
the only two arguments against its 
genuineness which he thinks worthy 
of notice are (1) Its brevity; which he 
answers by appealing to the Epistle to 
Philemon; and (2) Its recommenda- 
tion of works (‘quod scripsit opera 
esse facienda quae sunt salutis aeter- 
nae’); which he explains to refer to 


2 See Bp. Davenant on Col. iv. 16: 
‘Detestanda Stapletonis opinio, qui 
ipsius Pauli epistolam esse statuit, 
quam omnes patres ut adulterinam et 
insulsam repudiarunt; nec sanior con- 
clusio, quam inde deducere voluit, 
posse nimirum ecclesiam germanam 
et veram apostoli Pauli epistolam 
pro sua authoritate e Canone exclu- 
dere’. So also Whitaker Disputation 
on Scripture passim (see the references 
given above, p. 273, note 3). 


EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 


aniey ue if. oes 


INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLE. 


HE Epistle to Philemon holds a unique place among the Unique 
Apostle’s writings. It is the only strictly private letter pra ie: 

which has been preserved. The Pastoral Epistles indeed are °Pitle. 
addressed to individuals, but they discuss important matters 
of Church discipline and government. Evidently they were 
intended to be read by others besides those to whom they 
are immediately addressed. On the other hand the letter 
before us does not once touch upon any question of public 
interest. It is addressed apparently to a layman. It is wholly 
occupied with an incident of domestic life. The occasion 
which called it forth was altogether common-place. It is 
only one sample of numberless letters which must have been 
written to his many friends and disciples by one of St Paul’s 
eager temperament and warm affections, in the course of a 
long and chequered life. Yet to ourselves this fragment, which 
has been rescued, we know not how, from the wreck of a large Its value. 
and varied correspondence, is infinitely precious. Nowhere is 
the social influence of the Gospel more strikingly exerted ; 
nowhere does the nobility of the Apostle’s character receive 
a more vivid illustration than in this accidental pleading on 
behalf of a runaway slave. 

The letter introduces us to an ordinary household in a The 
small town in Phrygia. Four members of it are mentioned a adeatent 
by name, the father, the mother, the son, and the slave, 

1. The head of the family bears a name which, for good or 1. Phile 
for evil, was not unknown in connexion with Phrygian story,” 
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Occur- 
rence of 
the name 
in Phry- 
gia. 


This Phi- 
lemon a 
Colossian 


EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 


The legend of Philemon and Baucis, the aged peasants who 
entertained not angels but gods unawares, and were rewarded 
by their divine guests for their homely hospitality and their 
conjugal love’, is one of the most attractive in Greek mytho- 
logy, and contrasts favourably with many a revolting tale in 
which the powers of Olympus are represented as visiting this 
lower earth. It has a special interest too for the Apostolic 
history, because it suggests an explanation of the scene at 
Lystra, when the barbarians would have sacrificed to the 
Apostles, imagining that the same two gods, Zeus and Hermes, 
had once again deigned to visit, in the likeness of men, those 
regions which they had graced of old by their presence”. Again, 
in historical times we read of one Philemon who obtained an 
unenviable notoriety at Athens by assuming the rights of 
Athenian citizenship, though a Phrygian and apparently a 
slave*®. Otherwise the name is not distinctively Phrygian. It 
does not occur with any special frequency in the inscriptions 
belonging to this country ; and though several persons bearing 
this name rose to eminence in literary history, not one, so far 
as we know, was a Phrygian. 

The Philemon with whom we are concerned was a native, 
or at least an inhabitant, of Colosse. This appears from the 
It 
may be added also, in confirmation of this view, that in one of 
two epistles written and despatched at the same time St Paul 


fact that his slave is mentioned as belonging to that place. 


1 Ovid. Met. vii. 626 sq. ‘Jupiter bant’. The familiarity with this 


hue, specie mortali, cumque parente 
Venit Atlantiades positis caducifer alis’ 
ete. 

2 Acts xiv. 11 ol Oeol dmotwOévres 
dv@pamots katéBnoav mpods nuas K.T.r- 
There are two points worth observing 
in the Phrygian legend, as illustrating 
the Apostolic history. (1) It is a 
miracle, which opens the eyes of the 
peasant couple to the divinity of their 
guests thus disguised; (2) The im- 
mediate effect of this miracle is their 
attempt to sacrifice to their divine 
visitors, ‘dis hospitibus mactare para- 


beautiful story may have suggested to 
the barbarians of Lystra, whose ‘ Ly- 
caonian speech’ was not improbably 
a dialect of Phrygian, that the same 
two gods, Zeus and Hermes, had again 
visited this region on an errand at 
once of beneficence and of vengeance, 
while at the same time it would prompt 
them to conceiliate the deities by a 
similar mode of propitiation, 7@edov 
Oveuv. 

3 Aristoph. Av. 762 ef 5¢ Tuyxdver 
tis Ov Ppvé...ppvylros Bovis eva’ ~orar, 
Tod Pirymovos yévous. 
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announces the restoration of Onesimus to his master, while in 
the other he speaks of this same person as revisiting Colosse '. 
On the other hand it would not be safe to lay any stress on 
the statement of Theodoret that Philemon’s house was still 
standing at Colossze when he wrote®, for traditions of this kind 
have seldom any historical worth. 
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Philemon had been converted by St Paul himself*. At converted 


what time or under what circumstances he received his first 
lessons in the Gospel, we do not know: but the Apostle’s long 
residence at Ephesus naturally suggests itself as the period 
when he was most likely to have become acquainted with a 
citizen of Colossee*. 


Philemon proved not unworthy of his spiritual parentage, His evan- 


Though to Epaphras belongs the chief glory of preaching the 
Gospel at Colosse’, his labours were well seconded by Phi- 
lemon. The title of ‘fellow-labourer,’ conferred upon him by 
the Apostle *, is a noble testimony to his evangelical zeal. Like 
Nymphas in the neighbouring Church of Laodicea’, Philemon 
had placed his house at the disposal of the Christians at Colossze 
for their religious and social gatherings*. Like Gaius’, to 
whom the only other private letter in the Apostolic Canon is 


gelical 


addressed *, he was generous in his hospitalities. All those and wide 


with whom he came in contact spoke with gratitude of his 


1 Compare Col. iv. 9 with Philem. 
II 8q. 

2 Theodoret in his preface to the 
epistle says modu dé elxe [6 Pirjuwr] 
tas Koddooas: kal 4 olxia 5é@ adrod 
expt Tod mapdyros peuévnxe. This is 
generally taken to mean that Phile- 
mon’s house was still standing, when 
Theodoret wrote. This may be the 
correct interpretation, but the language 
is not quite explicit. 

3 ver. 19: 

4 See above, p. 30 sq. 

5 See above, p. 31 sq. 

6 ver. 1 cuvepy@ hucar. 

7 Col. iv. 15. 

8 ver. 2 7 Kar’ olkdy cov éxxdnolg. 
The Greek commentators, Chrysostom 
and Theodoret, suppose that St Paul 


designates Philemon’s own family (in- 
cluding his slaves) by this honourable 
title of éxxAyola, in order to interest 
them in his petition. This is plainly 
wrong. See the note on Col. iv. 15. 

9 3 Joh. 5 sq. 

10T take the view that the xvpla 
addressed in the Second Epistle of St 
John is some church personified, as 
indeed the whole tenour of the epistle 
seems to imply: see esp. vv. 4, 7 sq. 
The salutation to the ‘elect lady’ 
(ver. 1) from her ‘elect sister’ (ver. 
15) will then be a greeting sent to 
one church from another; just as in 
1 Peter the letter is addressed at the 
outset éxAexrots Idvrov «.7.d. (i. 1) and 
contains at the close a salutation from 
7 €v BaBurdue cuvexdexty (V. 13). 


hospita- 
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Legendary kindly attentions’. 


martyr- 
dom. 


2. Apphia 
his wife. 


A strictly 
Phrygian 
name, 
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Of his subsequent career we have no cer- 
tain knowledge. Legendary story indeed promotes him to the 
bishopric of Colosse’*, and records how he was martyred in his 
native city under Nero®. But this tradition or fiction is not 
entitled to any credit. All that we really know of Philemon is 
contained within this epistle itself. 

2. It isa safe inference from the connexion of the names 
that Apphia was the wife of Philemon‘. The commentators 
assume without misgiving that we have here the familiar 
Roman name Appia, though they do not explain the intrusion 
of the aspirate’, This seems to be a mistake. The word occurs 
very frequently on Phrygian inscriptions as a proper name, and 
At Aphrodisias and Philadelphia, 


at Eumenia and Apamea Cibotus, at Stratonicea, at Philo- 


is doubtless of native origin. 


melium, at AXzani and Cotizeum and Doryleum, at almost all 
the towns far and near, which were either Phrygian or subject 
to Phrygian influences, and in which any fair number of inscrip- 
tions has been preserved, the name is found. 
has been discovered at Colossse itself, we must remember that 


If no example 


not a single proper name has been preserved on any monu- 


mental inscription at this place. 


Apphia or Aphphia’®; 


NAG Sey 

2 Apost. Const. vil. 46 rfjs dé év 
Ppvyia Aaobdtxelas [érloxoros] “Apxurmos, 
Kodaccaéwy dé Pidjuwv, Bepolas dé rs 
kata Maxedovlay ’Ovjomos 6 Pidrpovos. 
The Greek Menaea however make Phi- 
lemon bishop of Gaza; see Tillemont 
I. p. 574, note Ixvi. 

3 See Tillemont 1. pp. 290, 574, for 
the references. 

4 Boeckh Corp. Inscr. 3814 Nelk- 
avdpos kal ’Apdla yur) atrod. In the 
following inscriptions also a wife bear- 
ing the name Apphia (Aphphia, Aphia) 
or Apphion (Aphphion, Aphion) is 
mentioned in connexion with her hus- 
band ; 2720, 2782, 2836, 3446, 24775 
b, ¢, d, 2837 b, 3849, 3902 m, 3962, 
4141, 4277, 4321 f, 3846 21, ete. 

M. Renan (Saint Paul p. 360) says 
‘Appia, diaconesse de cette ville.’ 


It is generally written either 


more rarely Aphia, which is perhaps 


Like other direct statements of this 
same writer, as for instance that the 
Colossians sent a deputation to St 
Paul (L’Antéchrist p. go), this asser- 
tion rests on no authority. 

5 They speak of ’Amdla as a softened 
form of the Latin Appia, and quote 
Acts xxviii. 15, where however the form 
is ’Ammiov. Even Ewald writes the 
word Appia. 

8 "Ardila, no. 2782, 2835, 2950, 
3432, 3446, 2775 b, ¢, d, 2837 b, 3902 
m, 3962, 4124, 4145: ’Addla, no. 3814, 
4141, 4277, 4321 f, 3827 1, 3846 z, 
3846 27, So far as I could trace any 
law, the form ’A¢d¢ia is preferred in 
the northern and more distant towns 
like Aizani and Cotisum, while ’Ardla 
prevails in the southern towns in the 
more immediate neighbourhood of 
Colosse, such as Aphrodisias. This 
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due merely to the carelessness of the stonecutters *. But, so far Its aftini- 
as I have observed, it always preserves the aspirate. Its dimi- "® 
nutive is Apphion or Aphphion or Aphion*. The allied form 
Aphphias or Aphias, also a woman’s name, is found, though 

less commonly*; and we likewise frequently meet with the 
shorter form Apphe or Aphphe*. The man’s name correspond- 

ing to Apphia is Apphianos, but this is rare®. The root would 

appear to be some Phrygian term of endearment or relation- 

ship*. It occurs commonly in connexion with other Phrygian and ana- 
names of a like stamp, more especially Ammia, which under- !°8!* 
goes the same modifications of form, Amia, Ammias, Ammion 

or Amion, Ammiane or Ammiana, with the corresponding 


masculine Ammianos’. 


accords with the evidence of our mss, 
in which ’Ar¢la is the best supported 
form, though ’A¢¢la is found in some. 
In Theod. Mops. (Cramer’s Cat. p. 105) 
it becomes ’Audla by a common cor- 
ruption; and Old Latin copies write 
the dative Apphiadi from the allied 
form Apphias. 

The most interesting of these in- 
scriptions mentioning the name is no. 
2782 at Aphrodisias, where there is a 
notice of 6). ’Ardglas dpx.epelas "Actas, 
knrpos Kal ddedpfs kal wdpns ovvedn- 
TLKGY, Piomdrptoos K.T.D. 

1 no. 2720, 3827. 

*"Amguov or “Addgioy 2733, 2836, 
3295, 3849, 3902 m, 4207; “Adguoy, 
3846 254 and”Ageov 3846 z31; and even 
“Angew and “Adpev, 3167, 3278. In 
3902 m the mother’s name is ’Ardla 
and the daughter’s *Amduov. 

> "Addlas 3697, 3983; ’Adlas 3879. 

* "Addn 3816, 3390, 41433 “Aron 
3796, 4122. 

5 It is met with at the neighbouring 
town of Hierapolis, in the form ’Az- 
glavos no. 3911. It also occurs on 
coins of not very distant parts of Asia 
Minor, being written either ’"Ardlavos 
or ’Agpglavos ; Mionnet m1, p. 179, 184, 
Iv. p. 65, 67, Suppl. vr. p. 293, VIL. 
p-. 365. 

6 Suidas “Aga dde\p9s wal dded- 
pov vroxdpicua, and so Bekk. Anecd. 
DP. 441. Hustath. Il. p. 565 says drgav 


COL, 


With these we may also compare 


Tiv aehpiy ’ArriKds wdyvn 4 adergpn 
elo. av, Kal mdmwmay roy marépa pdbvos 
6 mais «.7.d., and he adds loréov 328 rt 
€x Tob ws éppéOn dada ylverar Kat rd 
am.ov, vroxbpioua dv" Epwuévns* tives 
dé kal 7d drda brokdpioud paw ’Arri 
xov. These words were found in writers 
of Attic comedy (Pollux iii. 74 4 mapa 
Tois véols Kwumdots ardia Kal amdtov 
kai dmpdpiov; comp. Xenarchus rods 
Kev yépovras bvTas émcxadovuevat twartpl- 
dia, Tods 8 drddpia, rods vewrépous, 
Meineke Fragm. Com, 11. p. 617): 
and doubtless they were heard com- 
monly in Attic homes. But were they 
not learnt in the nursery from Phry- 
gian slaves? ’Argdpcov appears in two 
inscriptions almost as a proper name, 
2637 Kravdla drgpdpior, 3277 dmedpror 
AodNavy. In no. 4207 (at Telmissus) 
we have ‘Edévy 7 kal “Agdduov, so that 
it seems sometimes to have been em- 
ployed side by side with a Greek name; 
comp. no. 3912a LIlarlas...6 kadovmevos 
Awyévys, quoted above, p, 48. This 
will account for the frequency of the 
names, Apphia, Apphion, etc. In 
Theocr. xv. 13 we have dr¢is, and in 
Callim. Hym. Dian. 6 dra, as a term 
of endearment applied to a father, 

7 This appears from the fact that 
Ammias and Ammianos appear some- 
times as the names of mother and son 
respectively in the same inscriptions; 
e. g. 3846 28, 3847 k, 3882 i, 
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Latin 
Appia. 


Her share 
in the 
letter. 


3. Archip- 
pus, the 
son. 
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Tatia, Tatias, Tation, Tatiane or Tatiana, Tatianos. Similar 


too is the name Papias or Pappias, with the lengthened form 
So 


again we have Nannas or Nanas, Nanna or Nana, with their 


Papianos, to which corresponds the feminine Papiane’. 


derivatives, in these Phrygian inscriptions’. There is a tend- 
ency in some of the allied forms of Apphia or Aphphia to drop 
the aspirate so that they are written with a pp, more especially 
in Appe’, but not in the word itself; nor have I observed con- 
versely any disposition to write the Roman name Appia with an 
aspirate, Apphia or Aphphia‘*, Even if such a disposition could 
be proved, the main point for which I am contending can 
hardly be questioned. With the overwhelming evidence of the 
inscriptions before us, it is impossible to doubt that Apphia is 
a native Phrygian name ’®. 

Of this Phrygian matron we know nothing more than can 
be learnt from this epistle. The tradition or fiction which 
represents her as martyred together with her husband may be 
safely disregarded. St Paul addresses her as a Christian *. 
Equally with her husband she had been aggrieved by the mis- 
conduct of their slave Onesimus, and equally with him she 
might interest herself in the penitent’s future well-being. 

3. With less confidence, but still with a reasonable degree 
of probability, we may infer that Archippus, who is likewise 
mentioned in the opening salutation, was a son’ of Philemon 


1 On the name Papias or Pappias 
see above, p. 48. 

2 See Boeckh Corp. Inser. 111. p. 
1085 for the names Navas, ete. 

3 We have not only the form “Army 
several times (e.g. 3827 xX, 3846 p, 
3846 x, 3846 2%, etc.); but also”Ammns 
3827 g, 3846 n, 3846 277, still as a 
woman’s name. These all occur in 
the same neighbourhood, at Cotisaum 
and Aizani. I have not noticed any 
instance of this phenomenon in the 
names Apphia, Apphion; though pro- 
bably, where Roman influences were 
especially strong, there would be a 
tendency totransform a Phrygian name 
into a Roman, e. g. Apphia into Appia, 
and Apphianus into Appianus, 


4 In the Greek historians of Rome 
for instance the personal name is al- 
ways “Amos and the road ’Ammla; so 
too in Acts xxviii. 15 it is ’Ammlov 
Popov. 

5 The point to be observed is that 
examples of these names are thickest 
in the heart of Phrygia, that they di- 
minish in frequency as Phrygian in- 
fluence becomes weaker, and that they 
almost, though not entirely, disappear 
in other parts of the Greek and Roman 
world 

6 ver. 2 77 ddeApy. See the note. 

7 So Theodore of Mopsuestia. But 
Chrysostom érepov riva tows pidov, and 
Theodoret 6 6¢"Apyermos Thy didacKa- 
Alav airdy éremicrevro. 
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and Apphia. The inscriptions do not exhibit the name in 

any such frequency, either in Phrygia or in the surrounding dis- 

tricts, as to suggest that it was characteristic of these parts’, 

Our Archippus held some important office in the Church ?; His oftice 
but what this was, we are not told. St Paul speaks of it as 

a ‘ministry’ (Svaxovia). Some have interpreted the term tech- 
nically as signifying the diaconate; but St Paul’s emphatic 
message seems to imply a more important position than this. 
Others again suppose that he succeeded Epaphras as bishop of 
Colossze, when Epaphras left his native city to join the Apostle 

at Rome’; but the assumption of a regular and continuous 
episcopate in such a place as Colosse at this date seems to 
involve an anachronism. More probable than either is the 
hypothesis which makes him a presbyter. Or perhaps he held 

a missionary charge, and belonged to the order of ‘ evangelists ‘’ 
Another question too arises respecting Archippus. Where 

was he exercising this ministry, whatever it may have been ? 

At Colosse, or at Laodicea? His connexion with Philemon and abode, 
would suggest the former place. But in the Epistle to the 
Colossians his name is mentioned immediately after the salu- 

tation to the Laodiceans and the directions affecting that 
Church; and this fact seems to connect bim with Laodicea. Laodices, 
On the whole this appears to be the more probable solution * ile? 
Laodicea was within walking distance of Colossse® Archippus ©olosse. 
must have been in constant communication with his parents, 

who lived there; and it was therefore quite natural that, 
writing to the father and mother, St Paul should mention the 

son's name also in the opening address, though he was not on 

the spot. An early tradition, if it be not a critical inference 


1 It occurs in two Smyrnean in- Mopsuestia. On the other hand Theo- 


scriptions, no. 3143, 3224. 

? Col. iv. 27 Bdére tiv icaxovlay qv 
mapéhaBes év Kupiv, tva aibray a7Anpots. 

3 So the Ambrosian Hilary on Col. 
iv. 17. 

4 Ephes. iv. 11 bears testimony to 
the existence of the office of evangelist 
at this date. 


5 It is adopted by ‘Theodore of 


doret argues against this view on 
critical grounds; rues épacay rodrop 
Aaodixelas yeyericba diddoKkadoy, aX)’ 
] mpds Priuova emiorody SiddoKxer cs 
év Kodagoats ovros Oke TH yap Be 
Ajpove Kal rotrov cuyrdrres: but he 
does not allege any traditional support 
for his own opinion. 
8 See above. pp. 2, 15. 
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from the allusion in the Colossian letter, makes him bishop not 
of Colossze, but of Laodicea’. 

Of the apprehensions which the Apostle seems to have 
It 
is not improbable that they were suggested by his youth and 
St Paul here addresses him as his ‘fellow- 


entertained respecting Archippus, I have already spoken *. 


inexperience. 
soldier *” but we are not informed on what spiritual campaigns 
they had served in company. Of his subsequent career we 
have no trustworthy evidence. Tradition represents him as 


having suffered martyrdom at Colosse with his father and 


mother. 

4. But far more important to the history of Christianity 
than the parents or the son of the family, is the servant. The 
name QOnesimus was very commonly borne by slaves. Like 


other words signifying utility, worth, and so forth, it naturally 
lent itself to this purpose*. Accordingly the inscriptions offer 
a very large number of examples in which it appears as the 
name of some slave or freedman’; and even where this is 
not the case, the accompaniments frequently show that the 
person was of servile descent, though he might never himself 
have been a slave*. Indeed it occurs more than once as a 


fictitious name for a slave’, a fact which points significantly to 


1 Apost. Const. vii. 46 quoted above, 
p. 306, note 1. 

2 See p. 42. 

3 ver. 2 TG cuwvoTpaTwwTy Ua. 
the note. 

4 e.g. Chresimus, Chrestus, One- 
siphorus, Symphorus, Carpus, ete. So 
too the corresponding female names 
Onesime,Chreste,Sympherusa,ete.: but 
more commonly the women’s names 
are of a different cast of meaning, 
Arescusa, Prepusa, Terpusa, Thallusa, 
Tryphosa, etc. 

> e.g. in the Corp. Inscr. Lat. 111. 
P- 223, NO. 2146, p. 359,N0. 2723, p. 
986, no. 6107 (where it is spelled Ho- 
nesimus); and in Muratori, cc. 6, 
DXXIX, 5, OMLXVIII. 4, MIII. 2, MDXVIII. 2, 
MDXXIUJ. 4, MDLI. g, MDLXXI. 5, MDLXXY. 
I, MDxcll, 8, MDXCVI. 7, MDOVI. 2, MDCX. 
19, MDOXIV. 17, 39; and the corre- 


See 


sponding female name Onesime in 
MCCXXXIX. I2, MDXLVI. 6, MDCXII. 9g. 
A more diligent search than I have 
made would probably increase the 
number of examples very largely. 

6 e.g. Corp. Inscr. Lat. 111. p. 238, 
no. 1467, D. M. M. AVR. ONESIMO . CAR- 
PION . AVG . LIB . TABVL . FILIO. In 
the next generation any direct notice 
of servile origin would disappear; but 
the names very often indicate it. It 
need not however necessarily denote 
low extraction: see e.g. Liv. xliv. 16. 

7 Menander Inc. 312 (Meineke Fragm. 
Com. Iv. p. 300), where the ’Ovjomos 
addressed is a slave, as appears from 
the mention of his tpddipos, i. e. mas- 
ter; Galen de Opt, Doctr. x (1. p. 41) 
ed. Kiihn), where there is a reference 
to a work of Phavorinus in which wag 
introduced one Onesimus 6 II\ourdpxou 
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the social condition naturally suggested by it. In the inscrip- 
tions of proconsular Asia it is found'; but no stress can be laid 


on this coincidence, for its occurrence as a proper name was 
doubtless coextensive with the use of the Greek language. 
More important is the fact that in the early history of Christi- 
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anity it attains some eminence in this region. One Onesimus tts pro- 
is bishop of Ephesus in the first years of the second century, 
when Ignatius passes through Asia Minor on his way to 


martyrdom, and is mentioned by the saint in terms of warm 


affection and respect *. 


Another, apparently an influential 


layman, about half a century later urges Melito bishop of 


Sardis to compile a volume of extracts from the Scriptures ; 
and to him this father dedicates the work when completed °, 
Thus it would appear that the memory of the Colossian 
slave had invested the name with a special popularity among 


Christians in this district. 


minence 

among the 
Christians 
of procon- 
sular Asia, 


Onesimus represented the least respectable type of the Position 
least respectable class in the social scale. He was regarded by 
philosophers as a ‘live chattel,’ a ‘live implement*’; and he had Onesimus. 
taken philosophy at her word. He had done what a chattel or 
an implement might be expected to do, if endued with life and 


intelligence. He was treated by the law as having no rights°; 
and he had carried the principles of the law to their logical 
consequences. He had declined to entertain any responsibilities, 


dodAos ’Emiuxrntw diaeyouevos; Anthol. 
Graec. 11. p. 161, wherethe context shows 
that the person addressed as Onesimus 
is a slave; ib. 11. p. 482, where the 
master, leaving legacies to his servants, 
says ‘Ovpotpos etkoor mévre | pds éxérw 
Ados 8 etkoot pds éxérw | revrnkovra 
Dvpos' Duvérn déxa, «.7.d. See also 
the use of the name in the Latin play 
quoted Suet. Galb. 13 (according to one 
reading). 

1 Tt occurs as near to Colosse as 
Aphrodisias; Boeckh @, I. no. 2743. 

2 Ign. Ephes. 1 év ’Ovyclup re év 
ayary adinyirw tua dé év capkt ém- 
oKOT@...eUAOyNTOS 6 xXapioduevos viv 
délos ovaw Tootrov émloKxowoy KeKTa- 


aa; see also §§ 2, 5, 6. 

3 Melito in Euseb. H. E. iv. 26 
MeNrwy "Ovaciup 7G ddekd@ yalpew. 
*Eretdn modes Atlwoas K.T.d. 

* Avistot. Pol. i. 4 (p. 1253) 6 dodXos 
THUG Te Eupuxov, Eth. Nic. viii. 13 (p. 
1161) 6 yap S5ovA0s eupuyxor bpyavor, 7d 
d 8pyavov dwuxos Soddos. See also the 
classification of ‘implements’ in Varro, 
de Re rust. 1. 17. 1 ‘ Instrumenti genus 
vocale et semivocale et mutum: vocale, 
in quo sunt servi; semivocale, in quo 
boves; mutum, in quo plaustra.,’ 

5 Dig. iv. 5 ‘Servile caput nullum 
jus habet’ (Paulus); ib. 1. 17 ‘In per- 
sonam servilem nulla cadit obligatio’ 
(Ulpianus). 


and con- 
duct of 
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There was absolutely nothing to recommend him. He was 
a slave, and what was worse, a Phrygian slave; and he had 
confirmed the popular estimate of his class’ and nation’? by 
his own conduct. He was a thief and a runaway. His offence 
did not differ in any way, so far as we know, from the vulgar 
type of slavish offences. He seems to have done just what 
the representative slave in the Roman comedy threatens to do, 

He had ‘packed up some goods 
Rome was the natural cesspool for 


when he gets into trouble. 
and taken to his heels*’ 
these offscourings of humanity*. In the thronging crowds of 
the metropolis was his best hope of secresy. In the dregs of 
the city rabble he would find the society of congenial spirits. 
But at Rome the Apostle spread his net for him, and he 
was caught in its meshes. How he first came in contact with 
the imprisoned missionary we can only conjecture. Was it an 
accidental encounter with his fellow-townsman Epaphras in the 
streets of Rome which led to the interview? Was it the 
pressure of want which induced him to seek alms from one 
whose large-hearted charity must have been a household word 
in his master’s family? Or did the memory of solemn words, 
which he had chanced to overhear at those weekly gather- 
ings in the upper chamber at Colosse, haunt him in his 
loneliness, till, yielding to the fascination, he was constrained 
to unburden himself to the one man who could soothe his 


1 Plaut. Pseud. 1. 2, 6 ‘Ubi data 
occasiost, rape, clepe, tene, harpaga, 
bibe, es, fuge; hoc eorum opust’; Ovid 
Amor. i. 15. 17 ‘Dum fallax servus.’ 

2 Cicero speaks thus of Phrygia and 
theneighbouring districts ; pro Flacc. 27 
‘Utrum igitur nostrum est an vestrum 
hoe proverbium Phrygem plagis fieri 
solere meliorem? Quid de tota Caria? 
Nonne hoe vestra voce vulgatum est; 
si quid cum periculo experiri velis, in 
Care id potissimum esse faciendum ? 
Quid porro in Graeco sermone tam 
tritum est, quam si quis despicatui 
ducitur, ut Mysorum ultimus esse di- 
catur ? Nam quid ego dicam de Lydia? 
Quis unquam Graecus comoediam serip- 
sit in qua servus primarum partium 


non lLydus esset’: comp. Alciphr. 
Epist. ii. 38 Bpiya olkérny éxw movn- 
pov x.7.\.: Apollod. Com. (Meineke, 
Iv. p. 451) ob mavraxod pvé elyu 
x.7.. This last passage refers to the 
cowardice with which, besides all their 
other bad qualities, the Phrygians were 
credited: comp. Anon. Com. (ib. tv. 
Pp. 652) devAdreporv Aaye Ppvyés, Tertull. 
de Anim. 20 ‘Comici Phrygas timidos 
illudunt’: see Ribbeck Com. Lat. p. 
106. 

3 Ter. Phorm. i. 4. 13 ‘aliquid con- 
vasassem, atque hinc me protinam 
conjicerem in pedes.’ 

4 Sall. Cat. xxxvii. 5 ‘Romam sicuti 
in sentinam confluxerant’; comp. Tac. 
Ann. XV. 44. 
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terrors and satisfy his yearnings? Whatever motive may 
have drawn him to the Apostle’s side—whether the pangs 
of hunger or the gnawings of conscience—when he was once 


within the range of attraction, he could not escape. He and con- 


listened, was impressed, was convinced, was baptized. The ee 
slave of Philemon became the freedman of Christ!. St Paul 
found not only a sincere convert, but a devoted friend, in his 
latest son in the faith. Aristotle had said that there ought 
not to be, and could not be, any friendship with a slave qua 
slave, though there might be gua man?; and others had held 
The Apostle did 


not recognise the philosopher’s subtle distinction. 


still stronger language to the same effect. 
For him 
the conventional barrier between slave and free had altogether 
vanished before the dissolving presence of an eternal verity ®, 
He found in Onesimus something more than a slave, a beloved st Panl’s 
brother, both as a slave and as a man, ‘ both in the flesh and in rashes 
the Lord*’ » The great capacity for good which appears in the 
typical slave of Greek and Roman fiction, notwithstanding all 
the fraud and profligacy overlying it, was evoked and developed 
here by the inspiration of a new faith and the incentive of a 
new hope. 
fied and elevated by a higher knowledge, had found its proper 


The genial, affectionate, winning disposition, puri- 


scope. Altogether this new friendship was a solace and a 
strength to the Apostle in his weary captivity, which he could 
ill afford to forego. To take away Onesimus was to tear out 
Paul’s heart®. ; 


But there was an imperious demand for the sacrifice. One- Necessity 
simus had repented, but he had not made restitution. He cri 


could only do this by submitting again to the servitude from 


1 y Cor. vii. 22. 

2? Eth. Nic. vill. 13 (p. 1161) piAla 
& ovdk gore mpds Ta Gyuxa odd Sixatoy* 
GN’ ovde mpds troy 7 Body, obd5é mpds 
SovAov 7H SodAos* ovdey yap Kowwdv eoriv* 
6 yap Sodd\os éupuxov Boyavov, 7d 8’ 
bpyavov Apuxos Sotdos* 7} pev ody Soddos, 
ovx att pirla mpds abréy, % 8 dvOpwiros 
x.7.. On the views of Aristotle re- 
specting slavery see Becker’s Charikles 


Il. p. 2 sq. (ed. 2, 1854) with the 
editor K. F. Hermann’s references to 
the literature of the subject, p. 5. 

3 1 Cor. vii, 21 sq., Gal. iii. 28, Col. 
iii. 11. With this contrast the ex- 
pression attributed to a speaker in 
Macrob. Sat. i. 1x ‘quasi vero curent 
divina de servis.’ 

4 Philem. 16. 

5 ver. 12. 
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which he had escaped. Philemon must be made to feel that 
when Onesimus was gained for Christ, he was regained for his 
old master also. But if the claim of duty demanded a great 
sacrifice from Paul, it demanded a greater still from Onesimus. 
By returning he would place himself entirely at the mercy of the 
master whom he had wronged. Roman law, more cruel than 
Athenian, practically imposed no limits to the power of the 
master over his slave’. The alternative of life or death rested 
solely with Philemon, and slaves were constantly crucified for 
far lighter offences than his. A thief and a runaway, he had 
no claim to forgiveness. 

A favourable opportunity occurred for restoring Onesimus 
to his master. Tychicus, as the bearer of letters from the 
Apostle to Laodicea and Colossz, had occasion to visit those 
parts. He might undertake the office of mediator, and plead 
the cause of the penitent slave with the offended master. 
Under his shelter Onesimus would be safer than if he en- 
countered Philemon alone. But St Paul is not satisfied with 
this precaution. He will with his own hand write a few words 
of eager affectionate entreaty, identifying himself with the 
cause of Onesimus. So he takes up his pen. 

After the opening salutation to Philemon and the members 
of his family, he expresses his thankfulness for the report which 
has reached his ears of his friend’s charitable deeds. It is a 
great joy and encouragement to the Apostle that so many 
brethren have had cause to bless his name. This wide-spread 
reputation for kindliness emboldens him to reveal his object in 
writing. Though he has a right to command, he prefers rather 


to entreat. He has a petition to prefer on behalf of a child of 


1 Dig. i. 6 ‘In potestate sunt servi 
dominorum; quae quidem potestas 
juris gentium est: nam apud omnes 
peraeque gentes animadyertere possu- 
mus dominis in servos vitae necisque 
potestatem fuisse.’ Comp. Senec. de 
Clem. i. 18 ‘Cum in seryum omnia 
liceant.’ 

2 So the mistress in Juv. Sat. vi. 
21g 8q. ‘Pone crucem servo. Meruit 


quo crimine servus supplicium? quis 
testis adest? quis detulit?... O demens, 
ita servus homo est? nil fecerit, esto. 
Hoe volo, sic jubeo, etc.’ Compare 
the words of the slave in Plautus Mil. 
Glor. li, 4. 19 ‘Noli minitari: scio 
crucem futuram mihi sepulerum: Ibi 
mei sunt majores siti, pater, avos, 
proavos, abavos.’ 
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his own. This is none other than Onesimus, whom Philemon Analysis 
will remember only as a worthless creature, altogether untrue hanes 
to his name, but who now is a reformed man. He would have 
wished to detain Onesimus, for he can ill afford to dispense 
with his loving services. Indeed Philemon would doubtless have 
been glad thus to minister vicariously to the Apostle’s wants. 
But a benefit which wears the appearance of being forced, 
whether truly so or not, loses all its value, and therefore he 
sends him back. Nay, there may have been in this desertion a 
Divine providence which it would ill become him Paul to thwart, 
Onesimus may have been withheld from Philemon for a time, 
that he might be restored to him for ever. He may have left as 
a slave, that he might return more than a slave. To others— 
to the Apostle himself especially—he is now a dearly beloved 
brother. Must he not be this and more than this to Philemon, 
whether in earthly things or in heavenly things? He'therefore 
begs Philemon to receive Onesimus as he would receive himself. 
As for any injury that he may have done, as for any money that 
he may owe, the Apostle makes himself responsible for this. 
The present letter may be accepted as a bond, a security for 
repayment. Yet at the same time he cannot refrain from 
reminding Philemon that he might fairly claim the remission of 
so small an amount. Does not his friend owe to him his own 
soul besides? Yes, he has a right to look for some filial grati- 
tude and duty from one to whom he stands in the relation of a 
spiritual father. Philemon will surely not refuse him this com- 
fort in his many trials. He writes in the full confidence that 
he will be obeyed; he is quite sure that his friend will do more 
than is asked of him. At the same time he trusts to see him 
before very long, and to talk over this and other matters. 
Philemon may provide him a lodging: for he hopes through 
their prayers that he may be liberated, and given back to them. 
Then follow the salutations, and the letter ends with the 
Apostle’s benediction. 

Of the result of this appeal we have no certain knowledge. Result 


It is reasonable to suppose however that Philemon would not ee 
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belie the Apostle’s hopes; that he would receive the slave as a 
brother; that he would even go beyond the express terms of 
But all 
this is a mere conjecture. One tradition makes Onesimus bishop 
of Ephesus’. 


the Apostle’s petition, and emancipate the penitent. 


But this obviously arises from a confusion with 
Another 
This is at least 
free from the suspicion of having been suggested by any notice 
in the Apostolic writings: but the autbority on which it rests 


his namesake, who lived about half a century later’. 
story points to Bercea in Macedonia as his see ®. 


does not entitle it to much credit. The legend of his missionary 
labours in Spain and of his martyrdom at Rome may have been 
built on the hypothesis of his continuing in the Apostle’s 
company, following in the Apostle’s footsteps, and sharing the 
Apostle’s fate. 
account of his martyrdom at Puteoli, seems to confuse him with 


Another story, which gives a circumstantial 


a namesake who suffered, or was related to have suffered, in the 
Decian persecution *. 

The estimate formed ot this epistle at- various epochs has 
differed widely. In the fourth century there was a strong bias 
against it. The ‘spirit of the age’ had no sympathy with either 
the subject or the handling. Like the spirit of more than one 
later age, it was enamoured of its own narrowness, which it 
mistook for largeness of view, and it could not condescend to 
such trivialities as were here offered to it. Its maxim seemed 
to be De minimis non curat evangehum. Of what account was 
the fate of a single insignificant slave, long since dead and gone, 
to those before whose eyes the battle of the creeds was still 
raging? This letter taught them nothing about questions of 
theological interest, nothing about matters of ecclesiastical disci- 


1 See Acta Sanct. Boll. xvi Febr. 
(11. p. 857 sq. ed. nov.) for the autho- 
rities, if they deserve the name. 

2 If we take the earlier date of the 
Epistles of St Ignatius, a.p. 107, we 
get an interval of 44 years between the 
Onesimus of St Paul and the Onesimus 
of Ignatius. It is not altogether impos- 
sible therefore that the same person 


may be intended. But on the other 
hand the language of Ignatius (Ephes. 
1 sq.) leaves the impression that he is 
speaking of a person comparatively 
young and uniried in office. 

3 Apost. Const. vii. 46, quoted above, 
Pp. 204, note 2. 

’ For the legend compare Aci. 
Sanct. 1. c, p. 858 sq. See also the 
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pline; and therefore they would have none of it. They denied 
that it had been written by St Paul. It mattered nothing to 
them that the Church from the earliest ages had accepted it as 
genuine, that even the remorseless ‘higher criticism’ of a 
Marcion had not ventured to lay hands on it’. It was wholly 
unworthy of the Apostle. If written by him, they contended, 
it must have been written when he was not under the influence 


of the Spirit: its contents were altogether so unedifying. We Reply 


may infer from the replies of Jerome?, of Chrysostom *, and of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia*, that they felt themselves to be 
stemming a fierce current of prejudice which had set in this 


direction. 


But they were strong in the excellence of their 


cause, and they nobly vindicated this epistle against its 


assailants. 
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fathers. 


In modern times there has been no disposition to under-rate High es- 


its value. 


Even Luther and Calvin, whose bias tended to the 


timate of 
modern 


depreciation of the ethical as compared with the doctrinal Ytiters. 
portions of the scriptures, show a true appreciation of its beauty 


and significance. 


right noble lovely example of Christian love. 


note on the Ignatian Mart. Rom. to. 

1 Hieron. Comm. in Philem. praef. 
vil. p. 743 ‘Pauli esse epistolam ad 
Philemonem saltem Marcione auctore 
doceantur : qui, quum caeteras epistolas 
ejusdem vel non susceperit vel quaedam 
in his mutaverit atque corroserit, in 
hance solam manus non est ausus mit- 
tere, quia sua illam brevitas defende- 
bat.’ St Jerome has in his mind 
Tertullian adv. Mare. v. 21 ‘Soli huic 
epistolae brevitas sua profuit, ut fal- 
sarias manus Marcionis evaderet.’ 

2 4b. p. 742 8g. ‘Qui nolunt inter 
epistolas Pauli eam recipere quae ad 
Philemonem scribitur, aiunt non sem- 
per apostolum nec omnia Christo in se 
loquente dixisse, quia nec humana 
imbecillitas unum tenorem Sancti Spi- 
ritusferre potuisset etc... His et caeteris 
istius modi volunt aut epistolam non 
esse Pauli quae ad Philemonem scri- 
bitur aut, etiamsi Pauli sit, nihil ha- 


Here we see how 


bere quod aedificare nos possit ete..., 
sed mihi videntur, dum epistolam sim- 
plicitatis arguunt, suam imperitiam 
prodere, non intelligentes quid in sin- 
gulis sermonibus virtutis et sapientiae 
lateat.’ 

3 Argum. in Philem. adn’ érecdy rivés 
pact wepirrov elvac Td Kal ravrny mpoc- 
netoOae Thy émiorodny, elye Uréep mpdyua- 
Tos miKpov Hilwaoev, Vrep évds dvdpbs, pa- 
Oérwoav doa Tabra éyKkadovow drt puplov 
eloivy éykAnparwy dé x.7.r., and he 
goes on to discuss the value of the 
epistle at some length. 

4 Spicil. Solesm. 1 p. 149 ‘Quid 
vero ex ea lucri possit acquiri, convenit 
manifestius explicare, quia nec omni- 
bus id existimo posse esse cognitum; 
quod maxime heri jam ipse a nobis 
disseri postulasti’; ib. p. 152 ‘De his 
et nunc superius dixi, quod non omnes 
similiter arbitror potius se (potuisse?) 
prospicere,’ 


‘This epistle’, writes Luther, ‘showeth a Luther. 
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St Paul layeth himself out for poor Onesimus, and with all his 
means pleadeth his cause with his master: and so setteth 
himself as if he were Onesimus, and had himself done wrong 
to Philemon. Even as Christ did for us with God the Father, 
thus also doth St Paul for Onesimus with Philemon...We are all 
his Onesimi, to my thinking.’ ‘Though he handleth a subject,’ 
says Calvin, ‘which otherwise were low and mean, yet after his 
manner he is borne up aloft unto God. With such modest 
entreaty doth he humble himself on behalf of the lowest of men, 
that scarce anywhere else is the gentleness of his spirit por- 
trayed more truly to the life’ And the chorus of admiration 
has been swelled by later voices from the most opposite quarters. 
‘The single Epistle to Philemon,’ says one quoted by Bengel, 
‘very far surpasses all the wisdom of the world’’ ‘ Nowhere,’ 
writes Ewald, ‘can the sensibility and warmth of a tender friend- 
ship blend more beautifully with the loftier feeling of a 
commanding spirit, a teacher and an Apostle, than in this 
letter, at once so brief, and yet so surpassingly full and signifi- 
cant”.” ‘A true little chef d’ceuvre of the art of letter-writing, 
exclaims M. Renan characteristically *. ‘We have here, writes 
Sabatier, ‘only a few familiar lines, but so full of grace, of 
salt, of serious and trustful affection, that this short epistle 
gleams like a pearl of the most exquisite purity in the rich 
treasure of the New Testament*’ Even Baur, while laying 
violent hands upon it, is constrained to speak of this ‘little letter’ 
as ‘making such an agreeable impression by its attractive form’ 
and as penetrated ‘with the noblest Christian spirit®’ ¢ 

The Epistle to Philemon has more than once been com- 
pared with the following letter addressed to a friend by the 
younger Pliny on a somewhat similar occasion °: 

Your freedman, with whom you had told me you were vexed, 
came to me, and throwing himself down before me clung to my feet, 


1 Franke Praef. N.T.Graec.p.26,27, Paul himself gave at the end of his 


quoted by Bengel on Philem. 1. letter to the Colossians been better 
2 Die Sendschreiben etc. p. 458. realised, 6 Néyos Yuav mdvrore év xdpirty 
3 LT Antéchrist p. 96. ddare qpruuevos K.7-r. (Col. iv. 6).’ 


4 L’Apétre Paul p. 194. He goes on 5 Paulus p. 476. 
to say; ‘ Never has the precept which 6 Plin. Ep. ix. 21. 
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as if they had been yours. He was profuse in his tears and his 
entreaties ; he was profuse also in his silence. In short, he con- 
vinced me of his penitence. I believe that he is indeed a reformed 
character, because he feels that he has done wrong. You are angry, 
I know; and you have reason to be angry, this also I know: but 
mercy wins the highest praise just when there is the most righteous 
cause for anger. You loved the man, and, I hope, will continue to 
love him: meanwhile it is enough, that you should allow yourself 
to yield to his prayers. You may be angry again, if he deserves it ; 
and in this you will be the more readily pardoned if you yield now, 
Concede something to his youth, something to his tears, something 
to your own indulgent disposition. Do not torture him, lest you 
torture yourself at the same time. For it is torture to you, when one 
of your gentle temper is angry. I am afraid lest I should appear not 
to ask but to compel, if I should add my prayers to his. Yet I will 
add them the more fully and unreservedly, because I scolded the man 
himself with sharpness and severity ; for I threatened him straitly 
that I would never ask you again. This I said to him, for it was 
necessary to alarm him ; but I do not use the same language to you. 
For perchance I shall ask again, and shall be successful again ; only 
let my request be such, as it becomes me to prefer and you to grant. 
Farewell. 
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The younger Pliny is the noblest type of a true Roman ag an ex- 


: : 4 pression 
gentleman, and this touching letter needs no words of praise. oh. 


Yet, if purity of diction be excepted, there will hardly be any racter. 


difference of opinion in awarding the palm to the Christian 
Apostle. As an expression of simple dignity, of refined courtesy, 
of large sympathy, and of warm personal affection, the Epistle 
to Philemon stands unrivalled. And its pre-eminence is the 
more remarkable because in style it is exceptionally loose. It 
owes nothing to the graces of rhetoric; its effect is due solely 
to the spirit of the writer. 


But the interest which attaches to this short epistle as Its higher 


an expression of individual character is far less important than ™!res 


its significance as exhibiting the attitude of Christianity to a 
widely spread and characteristic social institution of the ancient 
world. 

Slavery was practised by the Hebrews under the sanction 
of the Mosaic law, not less than by the Greeks and Romans, 
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But though the same in name, it was in its actual working 
something wholly different. The Hebrew was not suffered either 
by law-giver or by prophet to forget that he himself had been 
a bondman in the land of Egypt; and all his relations to his 
dependents were moulded by the sympathy of this recollection. 


Slavery 
among the 
Hebrews. 


His slaves were members of his family; they were members 
also of the Holy Congregation. They had their religious, as 
well as their social, rights. If Hebrews, their liberty was 
secured to them after six years’ service at the outside. If 
foreigners, they were protected by the laws from the tyranny 
and violence of their masters. Considering the conditions of 
ancient society, and more especially of ancient warfare, slavery 
as practised among the Hebrews was probably an escape from 
alternatives which would have involved a far greater amount of 
human misery. Still even in this form it was only a temporary 
concession, till the fulness of time came, and the world was 
taught that ‘in Christ is neither bond nor free*.’ 

Among the Jews the slaves formed only a small fraction of 
the whole population®. They occupy a very insignificant place 
in the pictures of Hebrew life and history which have been 
handed down to us. But in Greece and Rome the case was far 
different. 


democratic Athens, we are apt to forget that the interests 


Large 
number of 
slaves in 
Greece 
and Rome. 


In our enthusiastic eulogies of free, enlightened, 


of the many were ruthlessly sacrificed to the selfishness of the 
few. The slaves of Attica on the most probable computation 
were about four times as numerous as the citizens, and about 
three times as numerous as the whole free population of the 
state, including the resident aliens*. They were consigned for 


the most part to labour in gangs in the fields or the mines 


1 On slavery among the Hebrews 
see the admirable work of Prof. Gold- 
win Smith Does the Bible sanction 
American slavery ? p. I sq. 

2 In Ezra ii. 65 the number of slaves 
compared with the number of free is 
a little more than one to six. 

3 Boeckh Public Economy of Athens 
p. 35 sq. According to a census taken 
by Demetrius Phalereus there were in 


the year 309 B.C. 21,000 citizens, 
10,000 residents, and 400,000 slaves 
(Ctesicles in Athen. vi. p. 272 3B). 
This would make the proportion of 
slaves to citizens nearly twenty to one. 
It is supposed however that the num- 
ber of citizens here includes only 
adult males, whereas the number of 
slaves may comprise both sexes and 
all ages. Hence Boeckh’s estimate 
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or the factories, without any hope of bettering their condition. 
In the light of these facts we see what was really meant by 
popular government and equal rights at Athens. The propor- 
tions of the slave population elsewhere were even greater. In 
the small island of Aigina, scarcely exceeding forty English 
square miles in extent, there were 470,000 slaves; in the con- 
tracted territory of Corinth there were not less than 460,000 '. 
The statistics of slave-holding in Italy are quite as startling. We 
are told that wealthy Roman landowners sometimes possessed as 
many as ten or twenty thousand slaves, or even more, We may 
indeed not unreasonably view these vague and general statements 
with suspicion : but it is a fact that, a few years before the Chris- 
tian era, one Claudius Isidorus left by will more than four thou- 
sand slaves, though he had incurred serious losses by the civil war’. 
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And these vast masses of human beings had no protection Cruelty of 


from Roman law‘. The slave had no relationships, no con- 


jugal rights. 
pleasure, but not marriage. 


assigned to him by lot®. The slave was absolutely at his 
master’s disposal; for the smallest offence he might be scourged, 


mutilated, crucified, thrown to the wild beasts * 


which is adopted in the text. For other 
calculations see Wallon Histoire de 
VEsclavage I. p. 221 sq. 

1 Athen. l. c. p. 272 B,D. The state- 
ment respecting Aidgina is given on 
the authority of Aristotle; that re- 
specting Corinth on the authority of 
Epitimeus. 

2 Athen. l.c. ‘Pwualwy exacros ... 
thelarous dcous KexTnuévos olkéras’ Kal 
yap puplous cal Sicpvplous Kal rt melous 
6é mdpmod\o Kéxtyvrar. See Becker 
Gallus 11. p. 113 (ed. 3). 

3 Plin. N. H. xxxiii. 47. 

4 On the condition of Greek and 
Roman slaves the able and exhaust- 
ive work of Wallon Histoire de lEs- 
clavage dans V Antiquité (Paris 1847) 
is the chief authority. See also Becker 
and Marquardt Rom. Alterth. v. 1. p. 
139 sq.; Becker Charikles u. p. 1 sq., 
Gallus 11. p. 99 sq. The practical 


Only two or 


working of slavery among the Romans 
is placed in its most favourable light in 
Gaston Bossier La Religion Romaine 
Il. p. 343 sq. (Paris 1874), and in Over- 
beck Studien zur Gesch. d. Alten Kir- 
che i. p. 158 sq. 

5 Rim. Alterth.1.c. p. 184 sq.; Gallus 
Il. p. 144 8q. In this, as in other 
respects, the cruelty of the legislature 
was mitigated by the humanity of in- 
dividual masters; and the inscriptions 
show that male and female slaves in 
many cases were allowed to live to- 
gether through life as man and wife, 
though the law did not recognise or 
secure their union. It was reserved 
for Constantine to take the initiative 
in protecting the conjugal and family 
rights of slaves by legislature; Cod. 
Theod. ii. 25. 1. 

6 Wallon u. p. 177 sq.; Rom. Alterth. 
l.c.; Gallus 1. p. 145 sq.; Rein Privat. 


Roman 
law to- 


Cohabitation was allowed to him at his owner's Wats 
His companion was sometimes 


slaves. 
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three years before the letter to Philemon was written, and 
probably during St Paul’s residence in Rome, a terrible tragedy 
had been enacted under the sanction of the law’. Pedanius 
Secundus, a senator, had been slain by one of his slaves in 
a fit of anger or jealousy. The law demanded that in such 
cases all the slaves under the same roof at the time should be 
put to death. On the present occasion four hundred persons 
were condemned to suffer by this inhuman enactment. The 
populace however interposed to rescue them, and a tumult 
ensued. The Senate accordingly took the matter into delibera- 
tion. Among the speakers C. Cassius strongly advocated the 
enforcement of the law. ‘The dispositions of slaves,’ he argued, 
‘were regarded with suspicion by our ancestors, even when 
they were born on the same estates or in the same houses and 
learnt to feel an affection for their masters from the first. Now 
however, when we have several nations among our slaves, with 
various rites, with foreign religions or none at all, it is not 
possible to keep down such a rabble except by fear.’ These 
sentiments prevailed, and the law was put in force. But the 
roads were lined by a military guard, as the prisoners were 
led to execution, to prevent a popular outbreak. This incident 
illustrates not only the heartless cruelty of the law, but also 
the social dangers arising out of slavery. Indeed the universal 
distrust had already found expression in a common proverb, 
‘As many enemies as slaves*’ But this was not the only way 
in which slavery avenged itself on the Romans. The spread 
of luxury and idleness was a direct consequence of this state 
of things. Work came to be regarded as a low and degrading, 


because a servile occupation. Meanwhile sensuality in its vilest 


recht der Romer p. 552 sq. Hadrian took place a.p. 61. The law in ques- 


first took away from masters the 
power of life and death over their 
slaves; Spart. Vit. Hadr. 18 ‘ Servos 
a dominis occidi vetuit eosque jussit 
damnari per judices, si digni essent’, 
For earlier legislative enactments which 
had afforded a very feeble protection 
to slaves, see below p. 327. 

1 Tac. Ann. xiv. 42. This incident 


tion was the Senatusconsultum Silo- 
nianum, passed under Augustus A. D. 
Io. 
* Senec. Hp. Mor. 47 ‘Deinde ejus- 
dem arrogantiae proverbium jactatur 
totidem hostes esse quot servos’; comp. 
Macrob. i. 11. 13. See also Festus 
p. 261 (Ed. Mueller) ‘Quot servi tot 
hostes in proverbio est’. 
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forms was fostered by the tremendous power which placed the 
slave at the mercy of the master’s worst passions *, 

* With this wide-spread institution Christianity found itself Christian- 
in conflict. How was the evil to be met? Slavery was in- eae 
woven into the texture of society; and to prohibit slavery was D2. 
to tear society into shreds. Nothing less than a servile war 
with its certain horrors and its doubtful issues must have been 
. the consequence. Such a mode of operation was altogether 
alien to the spirit of the Gospel. ‘The New Testament ort 
has been truly said, ‘is not concerned with any political or 
social institutions; for political and social institutions belong to 
particular nations and particular phases of society.’ ‘ Nothing 
marks the divine character of the Gospel more than its per- 
fect freedom from any appeal to the spirit of political revo- 
lution®’ It belongs to all time: and therefore, instead of 
attacking special abuses, it lays down universal principles 
which shall undermine the evil. 

* Hence the Gospel never directly attacks slavery as an in- St Paul’s 


i E . 2 treatment 
stitution: the Apostles never command the liberation of slaves of the 


as an absolute duty. It is a remarkable fact that St Paul in ales 
this epistle stops short of any positive injunction. The word 
‘emancipation’ seems to be trembling on his lips, and yet he 
does not once utter it. He charges Philemon to take the run- 


away slave Onesimus into his confidence again; to receive him 


1 See the saying of Haterius in the 
elder Seneca Controv. iv. Praef., ‘Im- 
pudicitia in ingenuo crimen est, in 
servo necessitas, in liberto officium’, 
with its context. Wallon (1. p. 332) 
sums up the condition of the slave 
thus: ‘L’esclave appartenait au mai- 
tre: par lui méme, il n’était rien, il 
n’avait rien. Voil& le principe; et 
tout ce qu’on en peut tirer par voie 
de conséquence formait aussi, en fait, 
Pétat commun des esclayes dans la 
plupart des pays. A toutes les épo- 
ques, dans toutes les situations de la 
vie, cette autorité souveraine plane 
sur eux et modifie leur destinée par 
ses rigueurs comme par son indif- 


COL, 


ference, Dans l’Age de la force et dans 
la plénitude de leurs facultés, elle les 
vouait, 4 son choix, soit au travail, 
soit au vice; au travail les natures 
grossiéres; au vice, les natures plus 
délicates, nourries pour le plaisir du 
maitre, et qui lorsqu’il en était las, 
étaient reléguées dans la prostitution 
a son profit, Avant et aprés age du 
travail, abandonnés a leur faiblesse ou 
@ leurs infirmités; enfants, ils grand- 
issaient dans le désordre ; viellards, ils 
mouraient souvent dans la misére; 
morts, ils étaient quelquefois délaissés 
sur la voie publique... ’ 

? G. Smith Does the Bible etc, ? pp. 


95» 96. 
21 
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with all affection; to regard him no more as a slave but as 
a brother; to treat him with the same consideration, the same 
love, which he entertains for the Apostle himself to whom he 
owes everything. In fact he tells him to do very much more 
than emancipate his slave, but this one thing he does not 
St Paul’s treatment of this individual case 
is an apt illustration of the attitude of Christianity towards 
slavery in general. 


directly enjoin. 


Similar also is his language elsewhere. Writing to the 
Corinthians, he declares the absolute equality of the freeman 
and the slave in the sight of God’. It follows therefore that 
the slave may cheerfully acquiesce in his lot, knowing that all 
earthly distinctions vanish in the lght of this eternal truth. 
If his freedom should be offered to him, he will do well to 
accept it, for it puts him in a more advantageous position’: 
but meanwhile he need not give himself any concern about 
his lot in life. So again, when he addresses the Ephesians and 
Colossians on the mutual obligations of. masters and slaves, 
he is content to insist on the broad fact that both alike are 


slaves of a heavenly Master, and to enforce the duties which 


1 1 Cor. vii. 21 sq. 

2 The clause, dAN ef kal divacae 
édevOepos yevéobat, waddov xpnoat, has 
been differently interpreted from early 
times, either as recommending the 
slave to avail himself of any oppor- 
tunity of emancipation, or as advising 
him to refuse the offer of freedom and 
to remain in servitude. The earliest 
commentator whose opinion I have 
observed, Origen (in Cram. Cat. p. 
140), interprets it as favourable to 
liberty, but he confuses the mean- 
ing by giving a metaphorical sense to 
slavery, dovAov wréuacevy dvayKkalws Tov 
yeyaunkora. Again, Severianus (ib. p. 
141) distinctly explains it as recom- 
mending a state of liberty. On the 
other hand Chrysostom, while men- 
tioning that ‘certain persons’ interpret 
it el dWvacas EhevOepwAjvat, EhevOepwOnrt, 
himself supposes St Paul to advise the 
slave’s remaining in slayery. And so 
Theodoret and others. The balance 


of argument seems to be decidedly in 
favour of the former view. 

(1) The actual language must be 
considered first. And here (i) the 
particles ef «al will suit either inter- 
pretation. Ifthey are translated ‘even 
though’, the clause recommends the 
continuance in slavery. But xal may 
be equally well taken with d¥vaca., and 
the words will then mean ‘if it should 
be in your power to obtain your free- 
dom’. So above ver. 11 édv dé xal 
xwpicb7: comp. Luke xi, 18 ef 6é cal 
6 Laravas éd’ éaurdv diemepicbyn, 1 Pet. 
lil. 14 GAN’ el Kal mdoxorre id Sexarood- 
vy. (11) The expression w&\dov xpjoac 
seems to direct the slave to avail him- 
self of some new opportunity offered, 
and therefore to recommend liberty; 
comp. ix. 12, 15. 

(2) The immediate context will 
admit either interpretation. If slavery 
be preferred, the sentence is con- 
tinuous. If liberty, the clause d\n’ e 
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flow from its recognition. He has no word of reproach for 
the masters on the injustice of their position ; he breathes no 
hint to the slaves of a social grievance needing redress. 

But meanwhile a principle is boldly enunciated, which must The — 
in the end prove fatal to slavery. When the Gospel taught Havens 
that God had made all men and women upon earth of one * slavery. 
family ; that all alike were His sons and His daughters ; that, 
whatever conventional distinctions human society might set up, 
the supreme King of Heaven refused to acknowledge any ; 
that the slave notwithstanding his slavery was Christ’s freed- 
man, and the free notwithstanding his liberty was Christ’s 
slave ; when the Church carried out this principle by admitting 
the slave to her highest privileges, inviting him to kneel side 
by side with his master at the same holy table; when in short 
the Apostolic precept that ‘in Christ Jesus is neither bond nor 
free’ was not only recognised but acted upon, then slavery was 
doomed. Henceforward it was only a question of time. Here 
was the idea which must act as a solvent, must disintegrate 
this venerable institution, however deeply rooted and however 
widely spread. ‘The brotherhood of man, in short, is the idea 


kal...uadov xXpyocae is parenthetical. 
In this latter case its motive is to 
correct misapprehension, as if the 
Apostle would say, ‘ When I declare 
the absolute indifference of the two 
states in the sight of God, I do not 
mean to say that you should not avail 
yourselves of freedom, if it comes in 
your way; it puts youin a more ad- 
vantageous position, and you will do 
well to prefer it’. Such a corrective 
parenthesis is altogether after St 
Paul’s manner, and indeed instances 
occur in this very context: e.g. ver. 
11 édy 6@ Kal xwpicG xK.7.d., Ver. 15 
el 6€ 6 dmrioros xwplfera K.7.d. Thig 
last passage is an exact parallel, for 
the yap of ver. 16 is connected imme- 
diately with ver. 14, the parenthesis 
being disregarded as here. 

(3) The argument which seems de- 
cisive is the extreme improbability 
that St Paul should have recommended 
slavery in preference to freedom. For 


(i) Such a recommendation would be 
alien to the spirit of a man whose 
sense of political right was so strong, 
and who asserted his citizenship so 
stanchly on more than one occasion 
(Acts xvi. 37, xxii. 28). (ii) The in- 
dependent position of the freeman 
would give him an obvious advantage 
in doing the work of Christ, which 
it is difficult to imagine St Paul en- 
joining him deliberately to forego. 
(iii) Throughout the passage the Apo- 
stle, while maintaining the indifference 
of these earthly relations in the sight 
of God, yet always gives the prefer- 
ence to a position of independence, 
whenever it comes to a Christian na- 
turally and without any undue im- 
patience on his part. The spirit 
which animates St Paul’s injunctions 
here may be seen from vv. SUNT es, 
26, 27 ete. 

} Ephes. vi. s—g, Col. iii. 22—iv. 1. 


Pu Ne, 
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Its general which Christianity in its social phase has been always striving 
Beret realise, and the progress of which constitutes the social 
history of Christendom. With what difficulties this idea has 
struggled; how it has been marred by revolutionary violence, as 
well as impeded by reactionary selfishness; to what chimerical 
hopes, to what wild schemes, to what calamitous disappoint- 
ments, to what desperate conflicts, it has given birth; how 
often being misunderstood and misapplied, it has brought not 
peace on earth but a sword—it is needless here to rehearse. 
Still, as we look back over the range of past history, we can 
see beyond doubt that it is towards this goal that Christianity 
as a social principle has been always tending and still tends*.’ 
Its effects And this beneficent tendency of the Gospel was felt at 
onslavery- noe in its effects on slavery. The Church indeed, even in 
the ardour of her earliest love, did not prohibit her sons from 
retaining slaves in their households. It is quite plain from 
extant notices, that in the earlier centuries, as in the later, 
Christians owned slaves’ like their heathen neighbours, with- 
out forfeiting consideration among their fellow-believers. But 
nevertheless the Christian idea was not a dead-letter. The 
Piotechon chivalry of the Gospel which regarded the weak and helpless 
mission of from whatever cause, as its special charge, which extended its 
aes protection to the widow, the orphan, the sick, the aged, and the 
prisoner, was not likely to neglect the slave. Accordingly we 
find that one of the earliest forms which Christian benevolence 
took was the contribution of funds for the liberation of slaves*. 
Honours But even more important than overt acts like these was the 
paid to ¢ : : : 
slave mar- Moral and social importance with which the slave was now 
yee invested. Among the heroes and heroines of the Church were 
found not a few members of this class. When slave girls like 


1G, Smith Does the Bible etc.2 p. Christian writers collected in Ba- 
121. bington Abolition of Slavery p. 20 sq. 

2 Athenag. Suppl. 35 Sobdol elow 3 Tgenat. Polyc. 4 wh épdrwoay dao 
tiv, Tots uev Kal mdelous Tots & éNarrovs. Tov Kowwo éNevPepovcbar, Apost. Const. 
It would even appear that the domes- iv. g ra ée& airy, ws mpoeprKauer, 
tic servant who betrayed Polycarp dOpofdueva xphuata Siardooere Siaxo- 
(Mart. Polyc. 6) was a slave, for he  votyres els dyopacuods Twv aylwr, pud- 
was put to the torture. Comp. Justin. mevor dotXous Kal alypwaddrous, de- 
Apol. ii. 12. See also passages from  oylous, x.7.r. 
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Blandina in Gaul or Felicitas in Africa, having won for them- 
selves the crown of martyrdom, were celebrated in the festivals 
of the Church with honours denied to the most powerful and 
noblest born of mankind, social prejudice had received a wound 
which could never be healed. 
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While the Church was still kept in subjection, moral in- Christ- 


fluence and private enterprise were her only weapons. But 
Christianity was no sooner seated on the throne of the Ceesars 
than its influence began to be felt in the imperial policy’, The 


ianity pre- 
dominant. 


legislation of Constantine, despite its startling inequalities, Legisla- 


forms a unique chapter in the statute-book of Rome. In its 
mixed character indeed it reflects the transitional position of 
its author. But after all allowance made for its very patent 
defects, its general advance in the direction of humanity and 
purity is far greater than can be traced in the legislation even 
of the most humane and virtuous of his heathen predecessors. 
More especially in the extension of legal protection to slaves, 
and in the encouragement given to emancipation, we have an 
earnest of the future work which Christianity was destined to 
do for this oppressed class of mankind, though the relief which 


it gave was after all very partial and tentative’. 


1 It must not however be forgotten 
that, even before Christianity became 
the predominant religion, a more hu- 
mane spirit had entered into Roman 
legislation. The important enact- 
ment of Hadrian has been already 
mentioned, p. 319, note 6. Even ear- 
lier the lex Petronia (of which the date 
is uncertain) had prohibited masters 
from making their slaves fight with 
wild beasts in mere caprice and with- 
out an order from ‘a judge (Dig. xlviii. 
8. 11); and Claudius (a.p, 47), finding 
that the practice of turning out sick 
slaves into the streets to die was on 
the increase, ordered that those who 
survived this treatment should have 
their freedom (Dion Cass. lx. 29, Suet. 
Claud. 25). For these and similar 
enactments of the heathen emperors 
see Wallon 111. p. 60 sq., Rim. Alterth. 
v. I. 197, Rein Privatrecht d. Romer 


p. 5608q. The character of this excep- 
tional legislation is the strongest im- 
peachment of the general cruelty of the 
law; while at the same time subse- 
quent notices show how very far from 
effective it was even within its own 
narrow limits. See for instance the 
passage in Galen, v. p. 17 (ed. Kiihn) 
Aaxrlgovo. Kal rods é6dbadpods é£opur- 
Tovot Kal ypadely kevrovow k.7.d. (comp. 
ib. p. 584), or Seneca de Ira iii. 2 (5) 
‘eculei et fidiculae et ergastula et cru- 
ces et circumdati defossis corporibus 
ignes et cadavera quoque trahens un- 
cus, varia vinculorum genera, varia 
poenarum, lacerationes membrorum, 
inscriptiones frontis et bestiarum im- 
manium cayeae.’ 

On the causes of these ameliorationg 
in the law see Rém. Alterth. v. 1. P- 199. 

* On the legislation of Constan- 
tine affecting slavery see De Broglie 
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And on the whole this part has been faithfully and courage- 
ously performed by the Church. There have been shameful 
exceptions now and then: there has been occasional timidity 
The commentaries of the fathers on 


Much may 


and excess of caution. 
this epistle are an illustration of this latter fault’. 
be pardoned to men who shrink from seeming to countenance 
a violent social revolution. But notwithstanding, it is a broad 
and patent fact that throughout the early and middle ages the 
influence of the Church was exerted strongly on the side of 
humanity in this matter. The emancipation of slaves was 
regarded as the principal aim of the higher Christian life*; the 
amelioration of serfdom was a matter of constant solicitude 
with the rulers of the Church. 

And at length we seem to see the beginning of the end. 
The rapid strides towards emancipation during the present 
generation are without a parallel in the history of the world. 
The abolition of slavery throughout the British Empire at 
an enormous material sacrifice is one of the greatest moral 


L’Eglise et L’Empire Romain i. p. 304 
sq. (ed. 5), Chawner Influence of Chris- 
tianity upon the Legislation of Con- 
stantine the Great p. 73 sq., Wallon 11. 
p. 4148q. The legislation of Justinian 
is still more honourably distinguished 
for its alleviation of the evils of slavery. 

1 #.g. Chrysostom and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (Spic. Solesm. 1. p. 152). 
Yet St Chrysostom himself pleads the 
cause of slaves earnestly elsewhere. 
In Hom. xl ad 1 Cor., x. p. 385 he says 
of slavery, ‘It is the penalty of sin and 
the punishment of disobedience. But 
when Christ came, he annulled even 
this, For in Christ Jesus there is no 
slave nor free. Therefore it is not ne- 
cessary to have a slave; but, if it 
should be necessary, then one only or 
at most a second’, And he then tells 
his audience that if they really care for 
the welfare of slaves, they must ‘ buy 
them, and having taught them some 
art that they may maintain themselves, 
set them free.’ ‘I know,’ he adds, 
‘that Iam annoying my hearers; but 


what canIdo? For this purpose I am 
appointed, and I will not cease speak- 
ing so.’ On the attitude of this father 
towards slavery see Mohler p. 89 sq. 

2 On the influence of Christianity in 
this respect see Wallon 111. p. 314 sq., 
Biot De VAbolition de VEsclavage 
Ancien en Occident (1840), Ch. Ba- 
bington Influence of Christianity in 
promoting the Abolition of Slavery etc. 
(1846), Schmidt Hssai historique sur 
la Société Civile dans le Monde Romain 
etc. p. 228 sq. (1853), Mohler Gesam- 
melte Schriften 11. p. 54 sq., G. Smith 
Does the Bible etc.? p. 958q., E. 8S. Talbot 
Slavery as affected by Christianity 
(1869), Lecky Rationalism in Europe 11. 
p- 255 8q-, European Morals u. p. 65 
sq., Overbeck Studien etc. 1. p. 172 8q., 
Allard Les Esclaves Chrétiens (1876). 
The last-mentioned work, which ap- 
peared after this introduction was first 
published (1875), treats the question 
very fully. 

3 Mohler p. 99 sq. Schmidt p. 
246 sq., Lecky E. M. 11. p. 73 sq. 
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conquests which England has ever achieved. The liberation of 
twenty millions of serfs throughout the Russian dominions has 
thrown a halo of glory round the name of Alexander II., which 
no time can dim. The emancipation of the negro in the vast 
republic of the New World was a victory not less important 
than either to the well-being of the human race. Thus within 
the short period of little more than a quarter of a century this 
reproach of civilisation and humanity has been wiped out in 
the three greatest empires of the world. It is a fit sequel 
to these achievements, that at length a well-directed attack 
should have been made on the central fortress of slavery and 
the slave-trade, the interior of Africa. May we not venture 
to predict that in future ages, when distance of view shall 
have adjusted the true relations of events, when the brilliancy 
of empires and the fame of wars shall have sunk to their 
proper level of significance, this epoch will stand out in the 
history of mankind as the era of liberation? If so, the Epistle 
to Philemon, as the earliest prelude to these magnificent social 
victories, must be invested with more than common interest 
for our generation. 
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WHERE THE SPIRIT OF THE LORD IS, THERE 
IS LIBERTY. 


WHO IS WEAK, AND I AM NOT WEAK ! 


WHO IS OFFENDED, AND I BURN NOT? 


Such ever was love's way: to rise, it stoops. 


IITPOx 


®IAHMONA. 


| el d€ouuos Xpiorov ‘Incov Kai Tiuobeos 6 


2 / y co J - A a@ an 
aoeA os, PiAnpove TW ayanTnTW Kal TVVENYW NUwV 


2 V9 , lo age? ~ sh , a / 
Kal Agia ™ aden Kal Apximre TW DVVOTPATLWTNH 


~ \ land <5) fé 
HMwY Kal TH KAT OiKOV GoU EKKANT Ia’ 
t 


I—3. ‘Paul, now a prisoner of 
Christ Jesus, and Trmoruy a brother 
in the faith, unto PuinemMon our 
dearly-beloved and fellow-labourer in 
the Gospel, and unto APPHIA our sis- 
ter, and unto Arcurprus our fellow- 
soldier in Christ, and to the Church 
which assembles in thy house. Grace 
and peace to you all from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

I. déopu0s] The authoritative title 
of ‘Apostle’ is dropped, because 
throughout this letter St Paul desires 
to entreat rather than to command 
(ver. 8, 9); see the note on Phil. i. 1. 
In its place is substituted a designa- 
tion which would touch his friend’s 
heart. How could Philemon resist 
an appeal which was penned within 
prison walls and by a manacled hand? 
For this characteristic reference to 
his ‘bonds’ see the note on ver. 13. 

Tipobeos} Timothy seems to have 
been with St Paul during a great part 
of his three years’ sojourn in Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 22), and could hardly have 
failed to make the acquaintance of 
Philemon. For the designation 6 
ddehpos applied to Timothy see the 
note on Col. i. 1. 

ajo xt.) On the persons 
here addressed, and the language in 
which they are described, see the in- 
troduction p. 301 sq. 

auvepy@] It would probably be 
during St Paul’s long sojourn at Ephe- 


3yapis viv 
sus that Philemon had laboured with 
him: see above p. 31 sq. 

nuodv] should probably be attached 
to dyarnré as well as to TUVEPYG ; 
comp. Rom. xvi. 5, 8,9, 1 Cor. x. 14, 
Phil, ii, 12. 

2. tm ade] For this the re- 
ceived text has 17 dyamnr7. Internal 
probabilities can be urged in favour 
of both readings. On the one hand 
dyarnry might have been introduced 
for the sake of conformity to the pre- 
ceding dyarnré; on the other dderpy 
might have been substituted for aya- 
mT On grounds of false delicacy. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (Spicil. So- 
lesm. 1. p. 154), who had the reading 
ayannrh, feels an apology necessary : 
‘Istius temporis (i.e. of the present 
time) homines propemodum omnes in 
crimine vocandos esse existimant, mo- 
do si audierint nomen charitatis. A- 
postolus vero non sic sentiebat; sed 
contrario ete. I have preferred r7 
adedp7, because the preponderance of 
ancient authority is very decidedly in 
its favour. 

ovvotparioty| These spiritual cam- 
paigns, in which Archippus was his 
comrade, probably took place while 
St Paul was at Ephesus (a.p. 24—57). 
For the word ovvorpariérns see Phil. 
ii, 25. The metaphor of orpareia, 
otparevecOa, is common in St Paul. 

TH kat otkov x.r.A.] probably at Co- 
lossze ; see above p. 302 sq. For the 
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meaning of the expression see the 
note on Col. iv. 15. 

4—7. ‘I never cease to give thanks 
to my God for thy well-doing, and thou 
art ever mentioned in my prayers. 
For they tell me of thy love and faith 
—thy faith which thou hast in the 
Lord Jesus, and thy love which thou 
showest towards all the saints; and it 
is my prayer that this active sympathy 
and charity, thus springing from thy 
faith, may abound more and more, as 
thou attainest to the perfect know- 
ledge of every good thing bestowed 
upon us by God, looking unto and 
striving after Christ. For indeed it 
gave me great joy and comfort to hear 
of thy loving-kindness, and to learn 
how the hearts of God’s people had 
been cheered and refreshed by thy 
help, my dear brother’. 

The Apostle’s thanksgiving and in- 
tercessory prayer (ver. 4)—the cause 
of his thanksgiving (ver. 5)—the pur- 
port of his prayer (ver. 6)—the joy 
and comfort which he has in Phile- 
moun’s good deeds (ver. 7)—this is the 
very simple order of topics in these 
verses. But meanwhile all established 
principles of arrangement are defied 
in the anxiety to give expression to 
the thought which is uppermost for 
the moment. The clause dkovor x.t.X. 
is separated from evyapiote@ x.7.A., OD 
which it depends, by the intervening 
clause pvetay cov x.t.A. Which intro- 
duces another thought. It itself in- 
terposes between two clauses, pveiay 
gov K7T.A. and dmws 7 Kowwvia k.T.d., 
which stand in the closest logical and 
grammatical connexion with each 
other. Its own component elements 
are dislocated and inverted in the 
struggle of the several ideas for im- 
mediate utterance. And lastly, in ya- 


pav yap x.7.A. there is again a recur- 
rence to a topic which has occurred 
in an earlier part of the sentence (rv 
dyamny...eis mavtas Tovs dylovs) but 
which has been dropped, before it was 
exhausted, owing to the pressure of 
another more importunate thought. 

4. Evxapioro| See the note on 
1 Thess, i. 2. 

mavrote] Should probably be taken 
with evxapioro (rather than with 
pveiay x.7.d.), according to St Paul’s 
usual collocation in these opening 
thanksgivings: see the notes on Col 
He Gy Panik Sy ee. 

pvetav cov k.t.A.] ‘making mention 
of thee. For pvetav roreiaGar see the 
note on 1 Thess. i. 2. Here the ‘ men- 
tion’ involves the idea of intercession 
on behalf of Philemon, and so intro- 
duces the émws «.r.A. of ver. 6. See 
the note there. 

5. akovey] This information would 
probably come from Epaphras (Col. i. 
7, 8, iv. 12) rather than from Onesi- 
mus. The participle is connected 
more directly with evyapiord than 
with the intervening words, and ex- 
plains the grounds of the Apostle’s 
thanksgiving. 

Thy ayannv «.t.A.] ie. ‘the faith 
which thou hast towards the Lord Je- 
sus Christ and the love which thou 
showest to all the saints. The logical 
order is violated, and the clauses are 
inverted in the second part of the sen- 
tence, thus producing an example of 
the figure called chiasm; see Gal. iv. 
4,5. ‘This results here from the Apo- 
stle’s setting down the thoughts in 
the sequence in which they occur to 
him, without paying regard to sym- 
metrical arrangement. The first and 
prominent thought is Philemon’s love. 
This suggests the mention of his faith, 
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as the source from which it springs. 
This again requires a reference to the 
object of faith. And then at length 
comes the deferred sequel to the first 
thought—the range and comprehen- 
siveness of his love. The transition 
from the object of faith to the object 
of love is more easy, because the love 
is represented as springing from the 
faith. Some copies transpose the 
order, reading rjv miorw Kai thy dyd- 
mnv—an obvious emendation. Others 
would obviate the difficulty by giving 
to wiorw the meaning ‘ fidelity, sted- 
fastness’; Winer § 1. p. 511 sq. Thus 
they are enabled to refer both words, 
miotw kai dydmnv, equally to both 
the clauses which follow. But though 
this is a legitimate sense of mioris 
in St Paul (see Galatians p. 155), 
yet in immediate connexion with jv 
exes mpos tov Kipiov “Incooy, it is 
hardly possible that the word can 
have any other than its proper theo- 
logical meaning. See the opening of 
the contemporary epistle, Col. i. 4. 
mpos «.7.A.] The change of prepo- 
sitions, mpds tov Kipiov ‘ towards the 
Lord’ and cis rods dyiovs ‘unto the 
saints’, deserves attention. It seems 
to arise from the instinctive desire to 
separate the two clauses, as they refer 
to different words in the preceding 
part of the sentence. Of the two pre- 
positions the former (mpo-s) signifies 
direction ‘ forward to’, ‘towards’; the 
latter (€v-s) arrival and so contact, 
‘in-to’, ‘unto.’ Consequently either 
might be used in either connexion; 
and as a matter of fact eis is much 
more common with rioris (muorevewy), as 
it is also with dydmn, mpds being quite 
exceptional (1 Thess. i. 8 j rioris Judy 
7] mpos Tov dv; comp. 2 Cor. iii. 4), 
But where a distinction is necessary, 
there is a propriety in using mpés of 
the faith which aspires towards Christ, 


and eis of the love which is exerted 
upon men, Some good copies read 
eis here in both clauses. 

6. érws «r.A.] to be taken with 
pvetav cov Trovovpevos k.T.A., a3 giving 
the aim and purport of St Paul’s 
prayer. Others connect it with #» 
exes, as if it described the tendency 
of Philemon’s faith, ‘ita ut’; but, even 
if éxws could bear this meaning, such 
a connexion is altogether harsh and 
improbable. 

7) kowavia K.r.A.] Of many interpre- 
tations which have been, or might be, 
given of these words, two seem to de- 
serve consideration. (1)‘ Your friendly 
offices and sympathies, your kindly 
deeds of charity, which spring from 
your faith’: comp. Phil. i. 5 ém TH 
kowwvia tuav eis rd evayyédtov, Heb. 
xiii. 16 ris evmoilas Kal Koweavias, 
Whence xowavia is used especially 
of ‘contributions, almsgiving’, Rom. 
xv. 26, 2 Cor. viii. 4, ix. 13. (2 
‘Your communion with God through 
faith’: comp. 1 Cor. i. 9, and see also 
2 Cor. xiii. 13, 1 Joh. i. 3, 6,7. The 
parallel passages strongly support 
the former sense. Other interpreta- 
tions proposed are, ‘The participa- 
tion of others in your faith, through 
your example’, or ‘your communion 
with me, springing out of your faith’. 
This last, which is widely received, is 
suggested by ver. 17; «i xowavds i, 
noi, Kara rHv miotww, writes Chrysos- 
tom, kal kara td GdAa ddeiders Koww- 
vey (comp. Tit. i. 3 kara Koun)y mir): 
but it is out of place in this context. 

evepyns] ‘effective’. The Latin 
translators must have read évapyrs, 
for they render the word evidens or 
manifesta, Jerome (ad. loc.) speaks 
of ewtdens as the reading of the Latin, 
and efficaz of the Greek text. The 
converse error appears in the mss of 
Clem. Hoin. xvii. 5, évépyeva for évdp- 
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yeca. See also similar vy. ll. in Orig. 
c. Ceéls. i. 25, ii. 52, iv. 89. 

ev emiyvacet K.T.A.] ‘in the perfect 
knowledge of every good thing’. This 
emtyvewots, involving as it does the 
complete appropriation of all truth 
and the unreserved identification with 
God’s will, is the goal and crown of 
the believer’s course. The Apostle 
does not say ‘in the possession’ or ‘in 
the performance’ but ‘in the know- 
ledge of every good thing’; for, in this 
higher sense of knowledge, to know is 
both to possess and to perform. In 
all the epistles of the Roman capti- 
vity St Paul’s prayer for his corre- 
spondents culminates in this word 
eniyvwors: see the note on Col. i. 9. 
This ériyywors is the result and the 
reward of faith manifesting itself in 
deeds of love, d6mws 7 Kowevia ths i- 
orews k.T.A. For the sequence comp. 
Ephes. iv. 13 fs ryv évornta ths ti- 
oTews Kal THs emtyvocews «K.T.A., Tit. 
i. I kata wiorw exAextTa@v Oeod kal émi- 
yvoow adnoeias ths Kar evoeBerav. 
The eériyywors therefore which the 
Apostle contemplates is Philemon’s 
own. There is no reference to the 
force of his example on others, as it 
is sometimes interpreted, ‘in their re- 
cognition of every good thing which 
is wrought in you’. 

tov ev nuiv| ‘which is in us Chris- 
tians’, ‘which is placed within our 
reach by the Gospel’; i.e. the whole 
range of spiritual blessings, the com- 
plete cycle of Christian truth. If the 
reading rov év vyiv be adopted, the 
reference will be restricted to the 
brotherhood at Colossz, but the 
meaning must be substantially the 
same, Though dvpiv has somewhat 
better support, we seem to be justi- 
fied in preferring jpiv as being much 
more expressive. In such cases the 


Mss are of no great authority; and in 
the present instance scribes would be 
strongly tempted to alter nuiv into 
vpiv from a misapprehension of the 
sense, and a wish to apply the words 
to Philemon and his household. A 
similar misapprehension doubtless led 
in some copies to the omission of rod, 
which seemed to be superfluous but 
is really required for the sense. 

els Xpraroy] ‘unto Christ’, i.e. lead- 
ing to Him as the goal. The words 
should be connected not with rod év 
nuiv, but with the main statement of 
the sentence éevepyns yévnrat k.T.A. 

7. xapav yap] This sentence again 
must not be connected with the words 
immediately preceding. It gives the 
motive of the Apostle’s thanksgiving 
mentioned in -ver. 4. This thanks- 
giving was the outpouring of gratitude 
for the joy and comfort that he had 
received in his bonds from the report 
of Philemon’s generous charity. The 
connexion therefore is evyapitord TO 
Ged pov...... dxov@v gov THY ayamny 
.--Xapav yap moddny écxov «.t-A. For 
xapay the received text (Steph. but not 
Elz.) reads yap, which is taken to 
mean ‘thankfulness’ (1 Tim. i. 12, 
2 Tim. i. 3); but this reading is abso- 
lutely condemned by the paucity of 
ancient authority. 

ta omdayxva| ‘the heart, the spi- 
rits’. On ra omdayxva, the nobler vis- 
cera, regarded as the seat of the emo- 
tions, see the note on Phil. i.8. Here 
the prominent idea is that of terror, 
grief, despondency, etc. 

avaréravta.| ‘have been relieved, 
refreshed’, comp. ver. 20. The com- 
pound avaraverOa expresses a tem- 
porary relief, as the simple tavecOa 
expresses a final cessation: Plut. Vit. 
Lucull. 5 woddev abOis avakivodvrar 
Tov MiOpidartkov modepov fn Madpxos 
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avrov ot mwematcOa Grd’ dvame- 
mavoOar, Thus it implies ‘relaxation, 
retreshment’, as a preparation for the 
renewal of labour or suffering. It is 
an Ignatian as well as a Pauline word; 
LEphes. 2, Smyrn. 9, 10, 12, Trail. 12, 
Magn. 15, Rom. to. 

adeApé] For the appeal suggested 
by the emphatic position of the word, 
comp. Gal. vi. 18. See also the note 
on ver. 20 below. 

8—17. ‘Encouraged by these tid- 
ings of thy loving spirit, I prefer to 
entreat, where I might command. My 
office gives me authority to dictate 
thy duty in plain language, but love 
bids me plead as a suitor. Have I not 
indeed a right to command—I Paul 
whom Christ Jesus long ago commis- 
sioned as His ambassador, and whom 
now He has exalted to the rank of His 
prisoner? But I entreat thee. I have 
a favour to ask for a son of my own— 
one doubly dear to me, because I be- 
came his father amidst the sorrows of 
my bonds. I speak of Onesimus, who 
in times past was found wholly untrue 
to his name, who was then far from 
useful to thee, but now is useful to 
thee—yea, and to myself also. Him I 
send back to thee, and I entreat thee 
to take him into thy favour, for in 
giving him I am giving my own heart. 
Indeed I would gladly have detained 
him with me, that he might minister 
to me on thy behalf, in these bonds 
with which the Gospel has invested 
me. Bnt I had scruples. I did not 
wish to do anything without thy direct 
consent; for then it might have seem- 
ed (though it were only seeming) as if 
thy kindly offices had been rendered 
by compulsion and not of free will. 
So I have sent him back. Indeed it 
may have been God’s providential de- 
sign, that he was parted from thee for 


a season, only that thou mightest re- 
gain him for ever; that he left thee as 
a slave, only that he might return to 
thee a beloved brother. This indeed 
he is to me most of all; and, if to me, 
must he not be so much more to thee, 
both in worldly things and in spiritual ? 
If therefore thou regardest me as a 
friend and companion, take him to 
thee, as if he were myself.’ 

8. Avd] ice. ‘Seeing that I have 
these proofs of thy love, I prefer to 
entreat, where I might command’, 

mappynotay) ‘confidence’, literally 
‘freedom’ or ‘privilege of speech, ; 
see the notes on Col. ii. 15, Ephes. iii. 
12, It was his Apostolic authority 
which gave him this right to command 
in plain language. Hence the addi- 
tion év Xpiord. 

To advijxov] ‘what is fitting’: see 
the note on Col. iii. 18. 

9. dia tiv dydrny] ‘for love’s sake’, 
i.e. ‘having respect to the claims of 
love’. It is not Philemon’s love (vy, 
5, 7), nor St Paul’s own love, but love 
absolutely, love regarded as a principle 
which demands a deferential respect. 

TowovTos @y x.r.d.] ‘being such an 
one as Paul an ambassador, and now 
also a prisoner, of Christ Jesus’. 
Several questions of more or less diffi- 
culty arise on these words. (1) Is 
Towodtos &y to be connected with or 
separated from ws IadNos «.7.A.? If se- 
parated, ro.odros dy will mean ‘though 
as an Apostle I am armed with such 
authority’, and os TadXos x.1.d. will 
describe his condescension to entreaty, 
‘yet as simply Paul, etc.’ But the 
other construction is much more pro- 
bable for the following reasons. (a) 
Towovros év so used, implying, as it 
would, something of a personal boast, 
seems unlike St Paul’s usual mode 
of speaking. Several interpreters in- 
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deed, taking rowtros ov separately, 
refer it to ver. 8, ‘seeing that this is 
my disposition’, i.e. ‘seeing that I 
desire to entreat’; but rovodros sug- 
gests more than an accidental impulse. 
(b) As rowodros and os are correlative 
words, itismorenatural to connectthem 
together; comp. Plato Symp. 181 E 
mpocavaykdatew TO ToLovToY womep Kal 
k.t.r., Alexis (Meineke Fragm. Com. 
IIL. p. 399) rootro 7o Cay eat domep 
of kvBor. Such passages are an answer 
to the objection that rodros would 
require some stronger word than os, 
such as olos, 6s, or dore. Even after 
such expressions aS 6 avrds, TO avro, 
instances occur of os (damep): see 
Lobeck Phryn. p. 427, Stallbaum on 
Plat. Phed. 86 4. Indeed it may be 
questioned whether any word but os 
would give exactly St Paul’s meaning 
here. (c) All the Greek commentators 
without a single exception connect 
the words rovodros ay ws Taivdos to- 
gether. (2) Assuming that the words 
To.ovTos @y os xK.T.A. are taken toge- 
ther, should they be connected with 
the preceding or the following sen- 
tence? On the whole the passage is 
more forcible, if they are linked to the 
preceding words. In this case the re- 
sumptive mapaxad@ (ver. 10) begins a 
new sentence, which introduces a fresh 
subject. The Apostle has before de- 
scribed the character of his appeal; 
he now speaks of its object. (3) In 
either connexion, what is the point of 
the words rowitros dy os TatdAos 
x..A.? Do they lay down the grounds 
of his entreaty, or do they enforce his 
right to command? If the view of 
mpeaBurns adopted below be correct, 
the latter must be the true interpre- 
tation; but even though mpeoBurns 
be taken in its ordinary sense, this 
will still remain the more probable 
alternative; for, while mpeoBirns and 
déouros would suit either entreaty or 
command, the addition Xpiorod "Incod 
suggests an appeal to authority. 

os Iaddos| The mention of his per- 
sonal name involves an assertion of 
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authority, as in Ephes. iii. 1; comp. 
Gal. v. 2, with the note there. Theo- 
doret writes, 6 THatAov dkxovcas ths 
oikoupévns akover TOY KNpuKa, ys Kal 
Oadatrns Tov yewpyov, Ths ékAoyhs TO 
OKEvoOS, K.T.A. 

mpecBvrns] Comparing a passage in 
the contemporary epistle, Ephes. vi. 
20 Umép vd mpecBevw ev advoe, it 
had occurred to me that we should 
read mpeoBevtns here, before I was 
aware that this conjecture had been 
anticipated by others, e.g. by Bentley 
(Crit. Sacr. p. 93) and by Benson 
(Paraphrase etc. on Six Epistles of 
St Paul, p. 357). It has since been 
suggested independently in Linwood’s 
Observ. qued. in nonnulla N. T. loca 
1865, and probably others have enter- 
tained the same thought. Still believ- 
ing that St Paul here speaks of him- 
self as an ‘ambassador’, I now ques- 
tion whether any change is necessary. 
There is reason for thinking that in 
the common dialect mpecBitns may 
have been written indifferently for 
mpeoBevrjs in St Paul’s time; and if 
so, the form here may be due, not to 
some comparatively late scribe, but 
to the original autograph itself or to 
an immediate transcript. In 1 Mace. 
xiv, 21 the Sinaitic ms has o: mpeoBv- 
tepo. (@ corruption of o mpecBuras 
ot, for the common reading is of rpec- 
Bevrai of); in xiv. 22 it reads peoBv- 
tat lovdarwy; but in xiii. 21 mpeoBev- 
ras: though in all passages alike the 
meaning is ‘ambassadors’. Again the 
Alexandrian Ms has mpeoBuras in xiii. 
21, but mpeoBevrar in xiy. 22, and a 
mpeoBevte or (1.€. of mpeoBevrai oi) in 
xiv. 21. In 2 Mace. xi. 34 this same 
Ms has mpeoBure, and the reading of 
the common texts of the Lxx (even 
Tischendorf and Fritzsche) here is 
mpocoPira. Grimm treats it as mean- 
ing ‘ambassadors’, without even no- 
ticing the form. Other mss are also 
mentioned in Holmes and Parsons 
which have the form mpeoBurns in 
I Mace. xiii, 21. In 2 Chron. xxxii. 
31 again the word for ‘ambassador’ 
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is written thus in the Vatican MS, 
though the ¢ is added above the line; 
and here too several mss in Holmes 
and Parsons agree in reading mpeo- 
Bvras. Thus in the age of our 
earliest extant mss at all events, the 
scribes used both forms indifferently 
in this sense. So also Eusebius on 
Isaiah xviii. 2 writes 6 dé *AkvXas 
wpeoBuras é&édaxev eirév, ‘O amo- 
oreXwv év Oaddoon mpeoBdras. Again 
in Ignat. Smyrn. 11 GeompeaBirns 
is the form in all the Mss, though 
the meaning is ‘an ambassador of 
God” So too in Clem. Hom. Ep. 
Clem. 6 the uss read 6 THs adnOeias 
mpecBurns, which even Schwegler 
and Dressel tacitly retain. See also 
Appian Samn. 7, where mpeoBevrov 
is due to the later editors, and Acta 
Thomae § 10, where there is a vy. 1. 
mpeoBurns in at least one ms, In 
Wood’s Ephesus Inser. vi. iy Jay SM 
(belonging to the age of Trajan) mpeo- 
Bevrépo.s stands for mpecBurépors. 
The main reason for adopting this 
rendering is the parallel passage, which 
suggests it very strongly. The diffi- 
culty which many find in St Paul’s 
describing himself as an old man is 
not serious. On any showing he must 
have been verging on sixty at this 
time and may have been some years 
older. A life of unintermittent toil 
and suffering, such as he had lived, 
would bring a premature decay ; and 
looking back on a long eventful life, 
he would naturally so think and speak 
of himself. Thus Roger Bacon (Opus 
Majust. 10, p. 15, ed. Jebb; Opus Ter- 
tium p. 63, ed. Brewer) writes ‘me 
senem’, ‘nos senes’, in 1267, though 
he appears to have been not more 
than fifty-two or fifty-three at the 
time and lived at least a quarter of a 
century after (see E. Charles Roger 
Bacon, Sa Vie ete. pp. 4 8q. 40). So 
too Scott in his fifty-fifth year speaks 
of himself as ‘an old grey man’ 
and ‘aged’ (Lockhart’s Life vin. pp. 
327, 357). It is more difficult to 
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understand how St Paul should make 
his age a ground of appeal to Phi- 
lemon who, if Archippus was his 
son, cannot have been much younger 
than himself. The commentator Hi- 
lary says that the Apostle appeals 
to his friend ‘quasi coaevum aeta- 
tis’, but this idea is foreign to the 
context. The comment of Theophy- 
lact is, rovodros dy, dno, m perBev- 
THS, Kal ovTas aEwos dkovecOar, os 
eikos Iad\ov mpeaBurnv, rovréote Kal 
amo rod diSacKadtKod d£@paros Kat 
TOU xpd vou 76 aldéommor €xovra k.r.A. 
Does he mean to include both mean- 
ings in rpecBirns? Or is he accident- 
ally borrowing the term ‘ambassador ’ 
from some earlier commentator with- 
out seeing its bearing ? 

kat d€oyt0s] Another title to respect. 
The mention of his bonds might sug- 
gest either an appeal for commisera- 
tion or a claim of authority: see the 
note on ver. 13. Here the addition of 
Xpiorod "Incod invests it with the cha- 
racter of an official title, and so gives 
prominence to the latter idea. To his 
old office of ‘ambassador’ Christ has 
added the new title of ‘ prisoner.’ The 
genitive Xpicrod Inood belongs to 
mpecButns as well as to d€opuos, and 
in both cases describes the person who 
confers the office or rank. 

IO. mapaxad@ oek.t.r.] St Chryso- 
stom remarks on the Apostle’s with- 
holding the name, until he has favour- 
ably disposed Philemon both to the 
request and to the object of it; rocov- 
tots d€ mpodedvas adrod THY Wuxny, 
ovdé evOdws éevéBare rd dvoua, dAa 
TogavrTny Tromodpevos airnow dvaBdn- 
Aerat k..A. The whole passage de- 
serves to be read. 

ov éyévnoa k.t.d.] So too 1 Cor. iy. 
15. In Gal. iv. 19 he speaks of him- 
self as suffering a mother’s pangs for 
his children in the faith. Comp. Phil. 
Leg. ad Cai. 8 (1. P. 554) eudv éors 
Tod Maxpwros épyor Tdios* Ha)Xov adrov 
 obx IiTTOV Tay yore wr yeyevynka. 

€v tois Secpois] He was doubly 
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co. aypnotov, vuvi o€ [Kat] ool Kal Euol evypnaTov: ov 


aveTreunra ool. 
dear to the Apostle, as being the child 
of his sorrows. 

-Ovnctpov] for ’Ovncipov by attrac- 
tion, as e.g. Mark vi. 16 ov eyo drexe- 
parica laavyny, bros eat. Hence- 
forward he will be true to his name, 
no longer dvovnros, but dvnaimos: comp. 
Ruth i. 20 ‘ Call me not Naomi (plea- 
sant) but call me Mara (bitter) ete.’ 
The word dypnoros is a synonyme for 
avivntos, Demosth. Phil. iii. § 40 (p. 
121) dwavra ratta adypnora ampaxta 
dvovnta k.7.A.; comp. Pseudophocyl. 
37 (34) xpnoros ovnoysds eart, pidos 
& aduxkay dvovnros. The significance 
of names was a matter of special im- 
portance among the ancients. Hence 
they were careful in the inauguration 
of any great work that only those who 
had bona nomina, prospera nomina, 
Sausta nomina, should take part: Cic. 
de Div. i. 45, Plin. NV. H, xxviii. 2. 5, 
Tac. Hist. iv. 53. On the value at- 
tached to names by the ancients, and 
more especially by the Hebrews, see 
Farrar Chapters on Language p. 267 
sq., where a large number of instances 
are collected. Here however there is 
nothing more than an affectionate 
play on a name, such as might occur 
to any one at any time: comp. Euseb. 
HI. E. V. 24 6 Eilpnvaios hepdvvupos tis 
ov TH mpoonyopia, a’ta te TO Tpo- 
™@ €lpnvotrotos. 

11. @xpnorov,edxpnarov | Comp. Plat. 
Resp. iil. p. 411 A xpnoipov e& dypy- 
atov...ewoinoev, Of these words, aypn- 
otos is found only here, edypnaros 
occurs also 2 Tim. ii. 21, iv. 11, in the 
New Testament. Both appear in the 
uxx, In Matt. xxv. 30a slave is de- 
scribed as dypeios. For the mode of 
expression comp. Ephes. y. 15 py os 
daodot GAN ds codor. Some have dis- 
covered in these words a reference to 
xptoros, aS commonly pronounced ypn- 
otros; comp. Theoph. ad Autol. i. 12 
TO xpioroy Ov Kal evypnoroy kK.TA. 


and see Philippians p.16 note. Any 


12 > f if Nee Be \ / 
AUTOV, TOUTETTLY Ta Eua oTAaYKXVA, 


such allusion however, even ifit should 
not involve an anachronism, is far too 
recondite to be probable here. The 
play on words is exhausted in the 
reference to ’Ovnomos. 

kat euoi] An after-thought ; comp. 
Phil. ii. 27 7Aenoev avrov, ovK adrov 
d€ povoy adda kai éué. This accounts 
for the exceptional order, where ac- 
cording to common Greek usage the 
first person would naturally precede 
the second. 

averepwya] ‘I send back’, the epis- 
tolary aorist used for the present: see 
the notes on Phil. ii. 25,28. So too éypa- 
Wa, ver. 19, 21 (see the note). It is 
clear both from the context here, and 
from Col. iv. 7—9, that Onesimus ac- 
companied the letter. 

12. avrov «7.A.] The reading of 
the received text is ov dé adréy, rour- 
€oTt Ta éua omAayyva, TpochaBod. 
The words thus supplied doubtless 
give the right construction, but must 
be rejected as deficient in authority. 
The accusative is suspended; the sen- 
tence changes its form and loses itself 
in a number of dependent clauses; 
and the main point is not resumed till 
ver. 17 mpocdAaBov avrov os eye, the 
grammar having been meanwhile dis- 
located. For the emphatic position 
of avrov comp. John ix. 21, 23, Ephes. 
122: 

Ta €ua omhayxva| ‘my very heart, 
a mode of speech common in all lan- 
guages. For the meaning of omAayyva 
see the note on Phil. i. 8. Comp. 
Test. Patr. Zab. 8, Neph. 4, in both 
which passages Christ is called 16 
onAayxvoy of God, and in the first it 
is said gyere edomAayxviay...tva Kal 6 
Kuptos els vpds omhayxyuicbels éhenon 
vpas’ dtu Kaiye én écydtay nuepov 
0 Geds dmooréhAet TO OAdyXVOY av- 
Tov emi ths yns «1.A. Otherwise 
Ta é€ua omAayxva has been interpreted 
“my son” (comp. ver. 10 ov eyevynaa 
k7.A.), and it is so rendered here in 
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13 a ? \ 2B SY , \ 5) \ if 74 e \ 
oY EyYwW €YOu OMNnV Teos EMUaUTOY KATENVELV, tva UTrEO 


Tou Mot Staxovy év ToIs Seapois Tou evayyeNlov: 
‘ 


the Peshito. For this sense of omday- 
xva comp. Artemid. Oneir. i. 44 of 
maides omddyyva réyovra, id. y. 57 
ta d€ omhdyxva leonpave} rov maida, 
odr@ yap Kal roy maida Kadeiv Zbos €orl. 
With this meaning it is used not less 
of the father than of the mother; 
e.g. Philo de Joseph. 5 (11. p. 45) 8np- 
ov eva@yia kal Bolin yéyovas yevorape- 
VOls...TaY euav omhdyxvor, Basil. Op. 
IIL. p. 501 6 yey mporeiverar ra omAay- 
xXva tinny rdv rpopdy. The Latin vis- 
cera occurs still more frequently in 
this sense, as the passages quoted in 
Wetstein and Suicer show. For this 
latter interpretation there is much to 
be said. But it adds nothing to the 
previous dy éyéwnoa «.7.d., and (what 
is a more serious objection) it is 
wholly unsupported by St Paul’s 
usage elsewhere, which connects 
on\ayxva with a different class of 
ideas: see e.g. vv. 7, 20, 

13. €¢Bovdounr] ‘T was of a mind’, 
distinguished from 70éAnca, which 
follows, in two respects; (1) While 
Bovrec Oa involves the idea of ‘pur- 
pose, deliberation, desire, mind’, 6é- 
Aew denotes simply ‘ will’; Epictet. i. 
12. 13 BovAcwar ypadev, ws Odo, rd 
Alwvos dvoua; ov* ddd Siddokopa Gé- 
Aew os Set ypaderba, iii. 24. 54 rod- 
tov O€Xe opay, kai dv Bovre den. (2) 
The change of tenses is significant. 
The imperfect implies a tentative, in- 
choate process; while the aorist de- 
scribes a definite and complete act. 
The will stepped in and put an end 
to the inclinations of the mind. In- 
deed the imperfect of this and similar 
verbs are not infrequently used where 
the wish is stopped at the outset by 
some antecedent consideration which 
renders it impossible, and thus prac- 
tically it is not entertained at all: e.g. 
Arist. Han. 866 ¢Bovddbuny pev odk 
epifew evOdde, Antiph. de Herod. caed. 
I (p. 129) €Bovdouny pev...vov dé «rr. : 
Isaeus de Arist. haer. 1. (p. 79) éBovdd- 


*4 vps 
any pev...vov dé otk €& tcov x.rX,, 
Aisch. ¢, Ctes. 2 (p. 53) €Bovdopny 
pev ody, & ’AOnvaior...éreid) Se mévra 
«.7.A., Lucian Abd. 1 €Bovdouny pev 
obv thy larpuxny K.t.r....vuvi dé K.TsA. § 
see Kihner § 392 6 (1. p. 177). So 
Acts xxv. 22 ¢Bovddunv kat adrds 
Tov avOpdmov dxovca, not ‘I should 
wish’ (as Winer § xli. p. 353) but ‘I 
could have wished’, i.e. ‘if it had not 
been too much to ask’, Similarly 
HOedov Gal. iv. 20, ndyounv Rom. ix. 3 
See Revision of the English New 
Testament p. 96. So here a not im- 
probable meaning would be not ‘I 
was desirous’, but ‘I could have de- 
sired’, 

karéxew] ‘to detain’ or ‘retain’, 
opposed to the following dzréyns, ver. 
15. 

Umép ood K.T.d.] Comp. Phil. ii. 30 
iva dvardnpdon 76 vpav vorépnua tis 
Mpos pe Neroupyias, 1 Cor. xvi. 17 ro 
vuérepov vorépnua avror dvemAnpocar. 
See the note on Col. i.7. With a de- 
licate tact the Apostle assumes that 
Philemon would have wished to per- 
form these friendly offices in person, 
if it had been possible. 

€v trois Secuois] An indirect appeal 
to his compassion: see vy. FAO, Os 
In this instance however (as in ver. 9) 
the appeal assumes a tone of author- 
ity, by reference to the occasion of his 
bonds. For the genitive rod evayye- 
Aiov, describing the origin, comp. Col. 
i. 23 ths éAridos Too evayyeXiov. They 
were not shackles which self had 
riveted, but a chain with which 
Christ had invested him. Thus they 
were as a badge of office or a decora- 
tion of honour. In this respect, as in 
others, the language of St Paul is 
echoed in the epistles of St Ignatius. 
Here too entreaty and triumph alter- 
nate; the saint’s bonds are at once 
a ground for appeal and a theme of 
thanksgiving: Tall. 12 mapakadei 
vpas ta Seoud pov, Philad. 7 paprus 
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Q\ ~ ca , 2Q\ Wa ee =~ 74 \ ¢ 
S€ THs os yvwpuns ovdev HOEANTA TOTAL, iva pH ws 


‘ > / \ > “ “Ox > \ \ Tue / 
Kata avaykny TO ayabov wou n, d\Na KaTa EKovoLtov* 
‘ 


I , \ \ 7 2 / \ / oS bas hi 
STaya yap ola TOUTO éxwpiaOn TPoOs WOaV, LVa AlWVLOV 


? ’ > / and \ \ col 
avtov améyns, * ouKeTe ws SovAov, aANa UTEP dovAor, 
‘ 


bé poe ev ra) Sedepar, Ephes. II ev @ (i.e. 
XpiotG “Ingod) ta Seopa repupépa, 
TOUS TmVEvpaTLKOvs papyapiras, Smyrn. 
IO avrivvuyoy tudy To mvedua pov Kal 
ra Seopa pov, Magn. 1 eév ots repipépw 
Seopois ddw tas éxxA\noias; see also 
Ephes. 1, 3, 21, Magn. 12, Trail. 1,5, 
10, Smyrn. 4, 11, Polyc. 2, Rom. 1, 4, 
5, Philad. 5. 

14. xopls «.r.A.] ‘ without thy ap- 
proval, consent’; Polyb. ii. 21. 1, 3, 
xopls tis oherépas yropuns, xapls tis 
avrod yvepuns: similarly dvev [ris] 
yvopuns, eg. Polyb. xxi. 8. 7, Ign. 
Polye. 4. 

os kata avaykny| St Paul does not 
say kata dvayxny but ws Kara avayKny. 
He will not suppose that it would 
really be by constraint; but it must 
not even wear the appearance (és) of 
being so; comp. 2 Cor. xi. 17 os & 
ddpoovrn. See Plin. Lp. ix. 21 ‘Vereor 
ne videar non rogare sed cogere’; 
where, as here, the writer is asking 
his correspondent to forgive a domes- 
tic who has offended. 

TO dya@ov cov) ‘the benefit arising 
Jrom thee’, i.e. ‘the good which I 
should get from the continued pre- 
sence of Onesimus, and which would 
be owing to thee’. 

cata éxovovov] asin Num. xv. 3. The 
form xa@’ éxovciay is perhaps more 
classical: Thue. vill. 27 xca@” éxovoiav 
4} mavu ye avaykn. The word under- 
stood in the one case appears to be 
tpomov (Porphyr. de Abst. i. 9 xaé’ 
éxovovov tTpomov, comp. Hur. Med. 751 
éxovoi@ tpor@); in the other, yrouny 
(so éxovaia, ¢& éxovolas, etc.) : comp. 
Lobeck Phryn. p. 4. 

I5. taxa yap x7.d.] The yap ex- 
plains an additional motive which 
guided the Apostle’s decision: ‘I did 
not dare to detain him, however 


much I desired it. I might have de- 
feated the purpose for which God in 
His good providence allowed him to 
leave thee’. 

exapic6n] ‘ He does not say’, writes 
Chrysostom, ‘ For this cause he jiled, 
but For this cause he was parted: 
for he would appease Philemon by a 
more euphemistic phrase. And again 
he does not say he parted himself, 
but he was parted: since the design 
was not Onesimus’ own to depart for 
this or that reason: just as Joseph 
also, when excusing his brethren, 
says (Gen. xlv. 5) God did send me 
hither’ 

mpos wpay] ‘for an hour,’ ‘for a 
short season’: 2 Oor. vii. 8, Gal. ii. 5. 
‘It was only a brief moment after all’, 
the Apostle would say, ‘compared 
with the magnitude of the work 
wrought in it. He departed a repro- 
bate; he returns a saved man. He 
departed for a few months ; he returns 
to be with you for all time and for 
eternity’. This sense of aid»ov must 
not be arbitrarily limited. Since he 
left, Onesimus had obtained eternal 
life, and eternal life involves eternal 
interchange of friendship. His ser- 
vices to his old master were no longer 
barred by the gates of death. 

aréxns| In this connexion diéyew 
may bear either of two senses: (1) ‘to 
have back, to have in return’ : or (2) 
‘to have to the full, to have wholly’, 
as in Phil. iv. 18 amwéyo mwayra (see the 
note). In other words the prominent 
idea in the word may be either resti- 
tution, or completeness. The former 
is the more probable sense here, as 
suggested by caréyerv in verse 13 and 
by €xwpicén in this verse. 

16. os SoddAov] St Paul does not 
say SovAov but ws dSodAov. It was a 
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adeA pov ayanntov, paduoera EMOL, TOTW d€ padXov 


\ \ > \ \ > / 
Tol Kat ev GapKi kai év Kupiw. 
/ al 5) \ € ? / 
vovov, mpocaBouv avtov ws éué- 
aN / al ny ES / 
n Opetre, TOTO éuol éeANoYya. 


matter of indifference whether he 
were outwardly doddos or outwardly 
€hevOepos, since both are one in Christ 
(Col. iii, 11). But though he might 
still remain a slave, he could no longer 
be as a slave. A change had been 
wrought in him, independently of his 
possible manumission: in Christ he 
had become a brother. It should be 
noticed also that the negative is not 
pykért, but odkért. The negation is 
thus wholly independent of wva...dzé- 
xns- 1t describes not the possible 
view of Philemon, but the actual state 
of Onesimus. The‘no moreasa slave’ 
is an absolute fact, whether Philemon 
chooses to recognise it or not. 
adeAdv dyamnrdv] Kai TO Xpove ke- 
képdakas Kal TH mowornrt, writes Chry- 
sostom, apostrophizing Philemon. 

Too@ dé addov k.r.A.] Having first 
said ‘most of all to me’, he goes a 
step further, ‘more than most of all 
to thee’. 

kal €v capki x.r.d.] ‘In both spheres 
alike, in the affairs of this world and 
in the affairs of the higher life’ In 
the former, as Meyer pointedly says, 
Philemon had the brother for a slave; 
in the latter he had the slave for a 
brother: comp. Ign. Zrall. 12 xard 
mwavra we avémavoay capki Te Kal mvev- 
“att. 

17. €xets Kawwvov| ‘thou holdest 
me to be a comrade, an intimate 
friend,” For this use of Zyew comp. 
Luke xiv. 18 éye pe mapyrnuévov, Phil. 
ii. 29 rods rovovrous évripous exere. 
Those are xowvwvol, who have common 
interests, common feelings, common 
work. 

18—22. ‘Butif he has done thee 
any injury, or if he stands in thy debt, 
set it down tomy account. Here is my 
signature—Pau/—in my own hand- 


> > ” 
“Tél oUV Me EXELS KOL- 
Bet O€ 71 HOLKNGEYV OE 
\ > af 
éyw Ilaidos éypaWa 


writing. Accept this as my bond. I 
will repay thee. For I will not in- 
sist,as I might, that thou art indebted 
to me for much more than this ; that 
thou owest to me thine own self. Yes, 
dear brother, let me receive from my 
son in the faith such a return as a 
father has a right to expect. Cheer 
and refresh my spirits in Christ. I 
have full confidence in thy compli- 
ance, as I write this ; for I know that 
thou wilt do even more than I ask. 
At the same time also prepare to 
receive me on a visit; for I hope that 
through your prayers I shall be set 
free and given to you once more.’ 

18. ei d€ 7] The case is stated 
hypothetically but the words doubt- 
less describe the actual offence of 
Onesimus. He had done his master 
some injury, probably had robbed 
him; and he had fled to escape pun- 
ishment. See the introduction. 

i deter] defining the offence which 
has been indicated in 7diknoer. But 
still the Apostle refrains from using 
the plain word ékdewer. He would 
spare the penitent slave, and avoid 
irritating the injured master. 

edddya] ‘ reckon tt in’, ‘set it down’. 
This form must be adopted instead of 
eddoyet which stands in the received 
text, as the great preponderance of 
authority shows. On the other hand 
we have éAAoyeira: Rom. v. 13 (though 
with a v.]. €AAoyara:), ¢AXoyoupévwr 
Boeckh C.J. no. 1732 A, and évdoyei- 
g$a Edict. Diocl. in Corp. Inscr. Lat. 
1. p.836. But the word is so rare 
in any form, that these occurrences of 
ed\Aoyety afford no ground for exclud- 
ing é\Aoyav as impossible. The two 
forms might be employed side by side, 
just as we find ¢deav and éXeeiv, Evpay 
and fupeiv, épwray and épwreiy ‘Matt. 
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xy. 23), and the like; see Buttmann 
Ausf. Gramm. § 112 (11. p. 53). The 
word doyar, as used by Lucian Lexiph. 
15 (where it is a desiderative ‘to be 
eager to speak’, like govay, @avarar, 
dappakay, etc.), has nothing to do with 
the use of €AXoyay here. 

19. é€y® Laitdos] The introduc- 
tion of his own name gives it the cha- 
racter of a formal and binding signa- 
ture: comp. I Cor. xvi.21, Col. iv. 18, 
2 Thess. iii 17. A signature to a 
deed in ancient or medizyal times 
would commonly take this form, éyd o 
deiva,—' J so and so’; where weshould 
omit the marks of the first person. 

éypawa] An epistolary or docu- 
mentary aorist, as in ver. 21; so too 
avérepa ver. 11. See the note on 
éypaya Gal. vi. 11. The aorist is the 
tense commonly used in signatures ; 
€.g. vméypaya to the conciliar de- 
crees. 

This incidental mention of his auto- 
graph, occurring where it does, 
shows that he wrote the whole letter 
with his own hand. This procedure 
is quite exceptional, just as the pur- 
port of the letter is exceptional. In 
all other cases he appears to have 
employed an amanuensis, only adding 
a few words in his own handwriting 
at the close: see the note on Gal. /.¢. 

iva py Aéyo] ‘not to say’, as 2 Cor. 
ix. 4. There isa suppressed thought, 
‘though indeed you cannot fairly claim 
repayment’, ‘though indeed you owe 
me (ddeiders)as muchas this’,on which 
the ta p7 «.7.A. is dependent. Hence 
mpooopeires ‘owest besides’; for this 
is the common meaning of the word. 

ceavrov| St Paul was his spiritu- 
al father, who had begotten him in 
the faith, and to whom therefore he 
owed his being; comp. Plato Legg. iv. 
P. 717 B ds Oéuis dpeiAovta arorivery 


Ta TpOTa TE Kal peytoTa OpeiAnpara... 
vopitew Se, a KéxtnTat Kal éxel, TavTAa 
elvat TOY yevynoayTov...apxopevoy 
dio THs ovcias, Sevtepa Ta TOU TepaTos, 
Tpita Ta THs \uxRs, dmotivovra ba- 
velomatTak.t.r. 

20. vai] introducing an affectionate 
appeal as in Phil. iv. 3 vai épord kat 
oe. 

adeApée] Itis the entreaty of a bro- 
ther to a brother on behalf of a bro- 
ther (ver. 16). For the pathetic ap- 
peal involved in the word see the 
notes on Gal. iii, 15, vi. 1, 18; and 
comp. ver. 7. 

éyd] ‘I seem to be entreating for 
Onesimus; but I am pleading for my- 
self: the favour will be done to me’; 
comp. ver. 17 mpocAaBot avrov bs eye. 
The emphatie ¢y# identifies the cause 
of Onesimus with his own. 

cov ovaipny| ‘may I have satis- 
Saction, find comfort in thee’, i.e. ‘may 
I receive such a return from thee, as 
a father has a right to expect from 
his child.” The common use of the 
word dvaiuny would suggest the 
thought of filial offices; eg. Arist. 
Thesm. 469 ovtws ovaiuny rév TéK- 
voy, Lucian Philops. 27 mpos riv 
oy tav viéwr, odTws dvainny, edn, 
rovtov, Ps-Ignat. Hero 6 dvainny cov, 
matdiov mobewov, Synes. Hp. 44 odro 
Tis tepas Pidocodias svaiwny kal mpoc- 
éve Tov watdlwy Tov éeuavrod, with 
other passages quoted in Wetstein. 
So too for dvacOat, dvnois, compare 
Hur. Med. 1025 sq. mplv oper dva- 
oOat...GddrAws ap vpas, d téKy, e&e- 
Opewraunv, Alc. 333 arts d€ waiSav 
tavd dyno evxopuar Oeois yeverOat, 
Philem. Jnc. 64 (Iv. p. 55 Meineke) 
eTEKES PLE, TEP, Kal yéevolTd GOL TéK- 
vev dvno.s, @omep Kai Sikaoy éeorl 
oo, Kcclus, xxx. 2 6 maidedov rov 
viov avtod dynaetat em aire (the 
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pir Oncopat vuiv. 


only passage in the Lxx where the 
word occurs). The prayer dvaipny cov, 
Gvaipny vpar, etc., occurs several times 
in Ignatius; Polyc.1, 6, Magn. 2, 12, 
Ephes.2. It is-not unlikely that évai- 
vnv here involves a reference to the 
name Onesimus; see the note on ver. 
11. The Hebrew fondness for playing 
on names makes such an allusion at 
least possible. 

ev Kupio| As he had begotten Phi- 
lemon év Kupig (comp. 1 Cor. iv. 15, 17), 
so it was éy Kupi that he looked for 
the recompense of filial offices. 

dvaravaov k.r.r.|] See the note ver. 7, 

21. éypava] ‘J write’: see the note 
on ver. 19. 

dmép & Aéyw «.7.’.] What was the 
thought upmost in the Apostle’s mind 
when he penned these words? Did 
he contemplate the manumission of 
Onesimus? If so, the restraint which 
he imposes upon himself is signifi- 
cant. Indeed throughout this epistle 
the idea would seem to be present to 
his thoughts, though the word never 
passes his lips. This reserve is emi- 
nently characteristic of the Gospel. 
Slavery is never directly attacked as 
such, but principles are inculcated 
which must prove fatal to it. 

22. dua dé x.t.A.] When St Paul 
first contemplated visiting Rome, he 
had intended, after leaving the me- 
tropolis, to pass westward into Spain; 
Rom. xy. 24, 28. But by this time he 
appears to have altered his plans, pur- 
posing first to revisit Greece and Asia 
Minor. Thus in Phil. ii. 24 he looks 
forward to seeing the Philippians 
shortly; while here he contemplates a 
visit to the Churches of the Lycus 
valley. 

There is a gentle compulsion in this 
mention of a personal visit to Colossze. 
The Apostle would thus be able to 


see for himself that Philemon had not 
disappointed his expectations. Simi- 
larly Serapion in Eus. HW. £. vi. 12 
mpoadokaté pe ev Tayet. 

Eeviay] ‘alodging’; comp. Clem. 
Hom. xii. 2 mpodEwow ras Eevias érou- 
pagovres. So the Latin parare hospi- 
tium Cic. ad Att, xiv. 2, Mart. Ep. 
ix. 1. This latter passage, ‘Vale et 
para hospitium’, closely resembles St 
Paul’s language here. In the expres- 
sion before us £evia is probably the 
place of entertainment: but in such 
phrases as kaheiv émi Eevia, mapaxadeiv 
em eviav, ppovritew Eevias, and the 
like, it denotes the offices of hospital- 
ity. The Latin hospitium also in- 
cludes both senses. The €evia, as a 
lodging, may denote either quarters 
in aninn or a room in a private house: 
see Philippians p.9. For the latter 
comp. Plato Zim. 20 © mapa Kpuriay 
mpos tov Eevdva, ov Kal Kxatadvouey, 
ddixoueda, In this case the response 
would doubtless be a hospitable recep- 
tion in Philemon’s home; but the 
request does not assume so much as 
this. 

xaproOnoopna] ‘I shall be granted 
to you. The grant (yapiferOa) of 
one person to another, may be for 
purposes either (1) of destruction, as 
Acts xxv. II ovdeis pe Svvarar adrois 
xXapioacOa (comp. ver. 16), or (2) of 
preservation, as Acts iii. 14 nrjcacde 


dvdpa dovéa xapicOqvar vpiv, and 
here. 
23—25. ‘Hpaphras my fellow-cap- 


tive in Christ Jesus salutes you. As 
do also Mark, Aristarchus, Demas, 
and Luke, my fellow-labourers. The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
thee and thy household, and sanctify 
the spirit of you all.’ 

23 sq. For these salutations see 
the notes on Col. iv. 108q. Hpaphras 
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BAcraceral o€ Eradpas 0 ovvaryuadwros pou év 


Xpiate@ Inoov, **Mapxos, Apiorapyos, Anuas, Aoukas, 


€ / 
Ol DuVENYOL pov. 


5H yapis Tov Kuplov [jpuov] Incot Xpurrov pera 


ol (6 ~ 
TOU TVEULATOS UMOV. 


is mentioned first because he was a 
Colossian (Col.iv. 12) and, as the evan- 
gelist of Colossze (see p. 29 sq.), doubt- 
less well known to Philemon. Of the 
four others Aristarchus and Mark be- 
longed to the Circumcision (Col. iv. 11) 
while Demas and Luke were Gentile 
Christians. All these were of Greek 
or Asiatic origin and would probably 
be well known to Philemon, at least 
by name. On the other hand Jesus 
Justus, who is honourably mentioned 
in the Colossian letter (iv. 11), but 


passed over here, may have been a 
Roman Christian. 

6 cuvatypadwtos| On the possible 
meanings of this title see Col. iy. 10, 
where it is given not to Epaphras but 
to Aristarchus, 

25. ‘H ydpis x.7.A.] The same form 
of farewell as in Gal. vi. 18; comp. 
2 Tim. iv. 22. 

vpov] The persons whose names 
are mentioned in the opening saluta- 
tion. 


DISSERTATIONS. 


On some points connected with the Essenes. 


If 
THE NAME ESSENE. 
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ORIGIN AND AFFINITIES OF THE ‘ESSENES. 


Te 
ESSENISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


I. 
THE NAME ESSENE. 


The name is variously written in Greek : Various 
Seek rs es ... forms of 
1. ‘Eoonvos: Joseph. Ant. xiii. 5. 9, xiii. 10. 6, XV. 10. 5, XViii. the name 


aes bes. li Sepia Verse; Plin, NV. 1, yn ctsty ee 
(Essenus); Dion Chrys. in Synes. Dion 3; Hippol. Haer. 

ix. 18, 28 (Ms éoyvos); Epiphan. Haer. p. 28 sq., 127 (ed. 

Pet.). 


2. “Eoooios: Philo 11. pp. 457, 471, 632 (ed. Mang.); Hegesip- 
pus in Euseb. H. H. iv. 22; Porphyr. de Abstin. iv. 11. So 
too Joseph. B. J. ii. 7. 3, ii. 20. 4, iii. 2.1; Ant. xv. 10. 4; 
though in the immediate context of this last passage he 
writes "Eoonvos, if the common texts may be trusted. 


3. “Oocatos: Epiphan. Haer. pp. 40 sq., 125, 462. The common 
texts very frequently make him write “Ooonvds, but see 
Dindorf’s notes, Epiphan. Op. 1. pp. 380, 425. With Epi- 
phanius the Essenes are a Samaritan, the Osseans a Judaic 
sect. He has evidently got his information from two distinct 
sources, and does not see that the same persons are intended. 


4. “leocatos, Epiphan. Haer. p. 117. From the connexion the 
same sect again seems to be meant: but owing to the form 
Epiphanius conjectures (ofua:) that the name is derived from 
Jesse, the father of David. 


If any certain example could be produced where the name occurs All etymo- 
in any early Hebrew or Aramaic writing, the question of its deriva- Aerie! 


tion would probably be settled; but in the absence of a single decisive ye de 
‘tae 


instance a wide field is opened for conjecture, and critics have not name 
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been backward in availing themselves of the license. In discussing 
the claims of the different etymologies proposed we may reject : 

First : derivations from the Greek. Thus Philo connects the word 
with dows ‘holy’: Quod omn. prob. 12, p. 457 “Eocato...diad€ékrov 
EAyvikis wapsvypoe dooryros, § 13, Pp. 459 Tav “Eooaiwy 7} oclwy, 
Fragm. p. 632 karoivra pev "Kooato, mapa tyv oodtyta, pot doKd 
[Soxet 2], ts mpoonyopias agwhévres. It is not quite clear whether 
Philo is here playing with words after the manner of his master 
Plato, or whether he holds a pre-established harmony to exist among 
different languages by which similar sounds represent similar things, 
or whether lastly he seriously means that the name was directly 
derived from the Greek word dc.os. The last supposition is the least 
probable ; but he certainly does not reject this derivation ‘as incor- 
rect’ (Ginsburg Hssenes p. 27), nor can rapwvvsor ootorytos be ren- 
dered ‘from an incorrect derivation from the Greek homonym hosiotes’ 
(ib. p. 32), since the word zapuvupos never involves the notion of false 
etymology. The amount of truth which probably underlies Philo’s 
statement wil] be considered hereafter. Another Greek derivation 
is icos, ‘companion, associate,’ suggested by Rapoport, Hrech Millin 
p- 41. Several others again are suggested by Lowy, s. v. Essier, e.g. 
éow from their esoteric doctrine, or aica from their fatalism. All 
such may be rejected as instances of ingenious trifling, if indeed 
they deserve to be called ingenious. 

Secondly: derivations from proper names whether of persons or 
of places. Thus the word has been derived from Jesse the father 
of David (Epiphan. 1. ¢.), or from one »w» /sai, the disciple of R. 
Joshua ben Perachia who migrated to Egypt in the time of Alexander 
Janneus (Léw in Ben Chananja 1. p. 352). Again it has been 
referred to the town Hssa (a doubtful reading in Joseph. Af. xiii. 
15. 3) beyond the Jordan. And other similar derivations have been 
suggested. 

Thirdly: etymologies from the Hebrew or Aramaic, which do 
not supply the right consonants, or do not supply them in the right 
order. Under this head several must be rejected ; 

DN dsar ‘to bind,’ Adler Volkslehrer v1. p. 50, referred to by 
Ginsburg Lssenes p. 29. 

“YDM chasid ‘pious,’ which is represented by "Aciatos (1 Mace. 
ii. 42 (v. l.), vil. 13, 2 Mace. xiv. 6), and could not possibly assume 
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the form "Eocaios or Eoonvds. Yet this derivation appears in Josip- 
pon ben Gorion (iv. 6, 7, v. 24, pp. 274, 278, 451), who substitutes 
Chasidim in narratives where the Essenes are mentioned in the 
original of Josephus; and it has been adopted by many more recent 
writers. 

NID s’cha ‘to bathe,’ from which with an Aleph prefixed we 
might get *NNDN as’chai ‘bathers’ (a word however which does not 
occur): Gritz Gesch. der Juden u1. pp. 82, 468. 

YIN tsantiag ‘retired, modest,’ adopted by Frankel (Zerischrift 
1846, p. 449, Monatsschrift 11. p. 32) after a suggestion by Liw. 

To this category must be assigned those etymologies which con- 
tain a } as the third consonant of the root ; since the comparison 
of the parallel forms "Eooatos and ’Eoonvds shows that in the latter 
word the v is only formative. On this ground we must reject : 

pon chasin ; see below under Pwy. 

psn chotsen ‘a fold’ of a garment, and so supposed to signify the 
mepi{wua or ‘apron’, which was given to every neophyte among the 
Essenes (Joseph. B. J. ii. 8. 5, 7): suggested by Jellinek Ben Cha- 
nanja IV. p. 374. 

poy eashin ‘strong’: see Cohn in Frankel’s Monatsschrift vu. 
p. 271. This etymology is suggested to explain Epiphanius Haer. 
P. 40 rotro d& to yévos trav "Oconvav épunveterar Sid Tis exddcews 
Tov ovopatos ortBapdy yévos (‘a sturdy race’). The name ‘Essene’ 
is so interpreted also in Makrisi (de Sacy, Chrestom. Arab. 1. Puetr4; 
306) ; but, as he himself writes it with Lif and not Ain, it is plain 
that he got this interpretation from some one else, probably from 
Epiphanius. The correct reading however in Epiphanius is "Occatwy, 
not “Ocoyvdy; and it would therefore appear that this father or his 
informant derived the word from the Hebrew root tty rather than 
from the Aramaic jwy. The ’Occato would then be the ory, and this 
is so far a possible derivation, that the m does not enter into the root. 
Another word suggested to explain the etymology of Epiphanius is the 
Hebrew and Aramaic jon chasin ‘powerful, strong’ (from jpn); but 
this is open to the same objections as pwy. 
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bable, considerable uncertainty still remains. The rst and 3rd radi- 
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Thus we have the choice of the following etymologies, which have 
found more or less favour. 

(1) NDN dsd@ ‘to heal,’ whence N'DN asyd, ‘a physician.’ 
The Essenes are supposed to be so called because Josephus states 
(B. J. ii. 8. 6) that they paid great attention to the qualities of herbs 
and minerals with a view to the healing of diseases (xpds Gepaze(av 
raddv). This etymology is supported likewise by an appeal to the 
name Oeparevrat, which Philo gives to an allied sect in Egypt (de Vit. 
Cont. § 1, U. p. 471). It seems highly improbable however, that the 
ordinary name of the Essenes should have been derived from a 
pursuit which was merely secondary and incidental; while the sup- 
posed analogy of the Therapeutz rests on a wrong interpretation of 
the word. Philo indeed (1. c.), bent upon extracting from it as much 
moral significance as possible, says, Gepamevrat xal Oeparevtpides Ka- 
Notvtat, Hror wap dcov iatpixynv émayyéAAovTat Kpelooova THs KaTa 
modes (7) pev yap owpata Geparever povov, éexeivy S& kal Woxds x.7.A.) 
} wap ooov ék dicews kal Tdv lepdv vopwv eradevOnoav Oeparevew 
70 ov x.t.A.: but the latter meaning alone accords with the usage of 
the word; for Oepaevt7s, used absolutely, signifies ‘a worshipper, 
devotee,’ not ‘a physician, healer.’ This etymology of “Eacaios is 
ascribed, though wrongly, to Philo by Asaria de’ Rossi (Meor Enayim 
3, fol. 33 a) and has been very widely received. Among more recent 
writers, who have adopted or favoured it, are Bellermann (Ueber Esser 
u. Therapeuten p. 7), Gfrorer (Philo 11. p. 341), Dihne (Lrsch u. Gruber, 
s. v.), Baur (Christl. Kirche der dret erst. Jahrh. p. 20), Herzfeld 
(Gesch. des Judenthums It. p. 371, 395, 397 8q.), Geiger (Urschrift 
p- 126), Derenbourg (L’ Histoire et la Géographie de la Palestine 
pp. 170, 175, notes), Keim (Jesus von Nazara 1. p. 284 sq.), and 
Hamburger (feal-Encyclopddie fiir Bibel w. Talmud, s. v.). Several 
of these writers identify the Essenes with the Baithusians (}pyn»2) 
of the Talmud, though in the Talmud the Baithusians are connected 
with the Sadducees. This identification was suggested by Asaria de’ 
Rossi (1. c. fol. 33 6), who interprets ‘ Baithusians’ as ‘the school of the 
Essenes’ (S'D'N '2): while subsequent writers, going a step further, 
have explained it ‘the school of the physicians’ (§’DN n)2). 

(2) NIM chdza@ ‘to see’, whence NIN chazyad ‘a seer’, in re- 
ference to the prophetic powers which the Essenes claimed, as the 
result of ascetic contemplation: Joseph. B. J. ii. 8. 12 eiot 88 &y atrots 
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la 
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ee 


Ot Kai Ta wéANovTa Tpoywaokew bricxvotvrar x.t-. For instances of 
such Essene prophets see Ant, xiii, 11. 2, XV. 10. 5, B. Ji. 3. 5, ii. 7. 
3. Suidas, s. v. "Eooatou, Says: Oewpia tad oda Tapapevovow, evOey 
kat “Eooatou xadodvrat, rodro dyAodvros Tod dvdparTOos, Toutéott, Jewpy- 
tuxot. For this derivation, which was suggested by Baumgarten 
(see Bellermann p. 10) and is adopted by Hilgenfeld (Jiid. Apocal, 
p. 278), there is something to be said: but xin is rather opav than 
Gewpeiv ; and thus it must denote the result rather than the process, 
the vision which was the privilege of the few rather than the con- 
templation which was the duty of all. Indeed in a later paper 
(Zettschr. x1. p. 346, 1868) Hilgenfeld expresses himself doubtfully 
about this derivation, feeling the difficulty of explaining the oo 
from thet. This is a real objection. In the transliteration of the 
Lxx the t is persistently represented by & and the ¥ by o. The 
exceptions to this rule, where the manuscript authority is beyond 
question, are very few, and in every case they seem capable of ex- 
planation by peculiar circumstances, 

(3) MWY easah ‘to do, so that "Eooato. would signify ‘the (3) nwy 

doers, the observers of the law,’ thus referring to the strictness of °° °°’§ 
Essene practices: see Oppenheim in Frankel’s Monatsschrift vu. 
p. 272 sq. It has been suggested also that, as the Pharisees were 
especially designated the teachers, the Essenes were called the ‘doers’ 
by a sort of antithesis; see an article in Jost’s Annalen 1839, p. 145. 
Thus the Talmudic phrase pwyp WIN, interpreted ‘men of prac- 
tice, of good deeds,’ is supposed to refer to the Essenes (see Frankel’s 
Zeitschrift 111. p. 458, Monatsschrift 11. p. 70). In some passages indeed 
(see Surenhuis Mishna 11. p. 313) it may possibly mean ‘ workers of 
miracles’ (as épyov Joh. v. 20, vii. 21, X. 25, etc.); but in this sense 
also it might be explained of the thaumaturgic powers claimed by the 
Hssenes. (See below, p. 362.) On the use which has been made of a 
passage in the Aboth of R, Nathan c. 37, as supporting this deriva- 
tion, I shall have to speak hereafter. Altogether this etymology has 
little or nothing to recommend it. 

I have reserved to the last the two derivations which seem to 
deserve most consideration. 

(4) casas, chast (re gasy ch’sé) OF wLagasy chasyo, ‘pious,’ in (4) chasyo 
Syriac. This derivation, which is also given by de Sacy (Chrestom, ‘P!0u8’s 
Arab. 1. p. 347), is adopted by Ewald (Gesch, des V. Isr. tv. p. 484, 
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ed. 3, 1864, VII. pp. 154, 477, ed. 2, 1859), who abandons in its fa- 
vour another etymology (j1n chazzan ‘watcher, worshipper’ = Oepa- 
mevtns) Which he had suggested in an earlier edition of his fourth 
volume (p. 420). It is recommended by the fact that it resembles 
not only in sound, but in meaning, the Greek dctos, of which it is a 
common rendering in the Peshito (Acts ii. 27, xiii. 35, Tit. i. 8). 
Thus it explains the derivation given by Philo (see above, p. 350), 
and it also accounts for the tendency to write ‘Occaios for "Eocatos 
in Greek. Ewald moreover points out how an Essenizing Sibylline 
poem (Orac. Sib. iv; see above, p. 96) dwells on the Greek equiva- 
lents, eboeBys, edocBin, etc. (VV. 26, 35, 42 Sq., 148 8q., 162, 165 8q., 
178 sq., ed, Alexandre), as if they had a special value for the 
writer : see Gesch. vil. p. 15.4, Sibyll. Bucher p. 46. Lipsius (Schenkel’s 
Bibel-Lexicon, s. v.) also considers this the most probable etymology. 
(5) NWN chashd (also pwn) Heb. ‘to be silent’; whence pxwn 
chashshaim ‘the silent ones,’ who meditate on mysteries. Jost (Gesch. 
d. Judenth, 1. p. 207) believes that this was the derivation accepted 
by Josephus, since he elsewhere (Ant. iii. 7. 5, iii. 8. 9) writes out wn, 
chdshen ‘the high-priest’s breast-plate’ (Exod. xxvili. 15 sq.), éooyv or 
éoonvyns in Greek, and explains it onpaive. totro Kata thy “EAnvev 
yAGrrav Noyetov (i.e. the ‘place of oracles’ or ‘of reason’: comp. Philo 
de Mon. ii. § 5, 11. p. 226, xadetrou Noyetov éripws, ered) Ta ev odpavd 
mavta Adyous Kat avahoyiats Sednpcovpyyrat x.7.A.), as it is translated 
in the Lxx. Even though modern critics should be right in connect- 
ing ywn with the Arab. Broce ‘pulcher fuit, ornavit’ (see Gesen. Thes, 
p- 535, 8. V.), the other derivation may have prevailed in Josephus’ 
time. We may illustrate this derivation by Josephus’ description of 
the Essenes, B. J. ii. 8. 5 rots eEwhev ws puotypiov te ppixtov 4 Ta 
évSov cw Kkatradaiverat; and perhaps this will also explain the Greek 
equivalent Oewpyrixot, which Suidas gives for “Eooato.. The use of 
the Hebrew word oxwn in Mishna Shekalim v. 6, though we need 
not suppose that the Essenes are there meant, will serve to show how 
it might be adopted as the name of the sect. On this word see Levy 
Chalddisches Worterbuch p. 287. On the whole this seems the most 
probable etymology of any, though it has not found so much favour 
as the last. At all events the rules of transliteration are entirely 
satisfied, and this can hardly be said of the other derivations which 


come into competition with it. 
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tion of the Jewish people from all influences of the surrounding ee 


ration. 


ee: ruling principle of the Restoration under Ezra was the isola The prin- 


nations. Only by the rigorous application of this principle was it 
possible to guard the nationality of the Hebrews, and thus to preserve 
the sacred deposit of religious truth of which this nationality was the 
husk. Hence the strictest attention was paid to the Levitical ordi- 
nances, and more especially to those which aimed at ceremonial 
purity. The principle, which was thus distinctly asserted at the 
period of the national revival, gained force and concentration at a 
later date from the active antagonism to which the patriotic Jews 
were driven by the religious and political aggressions of the Syrian 
kings. During the Maccabean wars we read of a party or sect Rise of 
called the Chasidim or Asideans (‘Acvdato.), the ‘pious’ or ‘devout,’ eee 
who zealous in their observance of the ceremonial law stoutly re- 
sisted any concession to the practices of Hellenism, and took their 
place in the van of the struggle with their national enemies, the 
Antiochene monarchs (1 Mace. ii. 42, vii. 13, 2 Mace. xiv, 6). But, 
though their names appear now for the first time, they are not men- 
tioned as a newly formed party; and it is probable that they had their 
origin at a much earlier date, 

The subsequent history of this tendency to exclusiveness and 
isolation is wrapt in the same obscurity. At a somewhat later date Phari- 
it is exhibited in the Pharisees and the LHssenes , but whether these aed ar 
were historically connected with the Chasidim as divergent offshoots traced to 
of the original sect, or whether they represent independent develop- Hea 
ments of the same principle, we are without the proper data for 
deciding. The principle itself appears in the name of the Pharisees, 
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which, as denoting ‘separation,’ points to the avoidance of all foreign 
and contaminating influences. On the other hand the meaning of 
the name Essene is uncertain, for the attempt to derive it directly 
from Chasidim must be abandoned ; but the tendency of the sect is 
unmistakeable. If with the Pharisees ceremonial purity was a 
principal aim, with the Essenes it was an absorbing passion, It was 
enforced and guarded moreover by a special organization. While the 
Pharisees were a sect, the Essenes were an order. Like the Pytha- 
goreans in Magna Grecia and the Buddhists in India before them, 
like the Christian monks of the Egyptian and Syrian deserts after 
them, they were formed into a religious brotherhood, fenced about by 
minute and rigid rules, and carefully guarded from any contamination 
with the outer world. 

Thus the sect may have arisen in the heart of Judaism. The 
idea of ceremonial purity was essentially Judaic. But still, when we 
turn to the representations of Philo and Josephus, it is impossible to 
overlook other traits which betoken foreign affinities. Whatever the 
Essenes may have been in their origin, at the Christian era at least 
and in the Apostolic age they no longer represented the current type 
of religious thought and practice among the Jews, This foreign 
element has been derived by some from the Pythagoreans, by others 
from the Syrians or Persians or even from the farther East; but, 
whether Greek or Oriental, its existence has until lately been almost 
universally allowed. 

The investigations of Frankel, published first in 1846 in his 
Zeitschrift, and continued in 1853 in his Monatsschrift, have given 
a different direction to current opinion. Frankel maintains that 
Essenism was a purely indigenous growth, that it is only Pharisaism 
in an exaggerated form, and that it has nothing distinctive and owes 
nothing, or next to nothing, to foreign influences. To establish this 
point, he disparages the representations of Philo and Josephus as 
coloured to suit the tastes of their heathen readers, while in their 
place he brings forward as authorities a number of passages from tal- 
mudical and rabbinical writings, in which he discovers references to 
this sect. In this view he is followed implicitly by some later 
writers, and has largely influenced the opinions of others; while 
nearly all speak of his investigations as throwing great light on 
the subject. 
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It is perhaps dangerous to dissent from a view which has found but 
so much favour ; but nevertheless I am obliged to confess my belief promt 
that, whatever value Frankel’s investigations may have as contribu- mislead- 
tions to our knowledge of Jewish religious thought and practice, they cain 
throw little or no light on the Essenes specially ; and that the blind 
acceptance of his results by later writers has greatly obscured the 
distinctive features of this sect. I cannot but think that any one, 
who will investigate Frankel’s references and test his results step by 
step, will arrive at the conclusion to which I myself have been led, 
that his talmudical researches have left-our knowledge of this sect 
where it was before, and that we must still refer to J osephus and 
Philo for any precise information respecting them. 

Frankel starts from the etymology of the name. He supposes His double 
that "Eocatos, "Econvds, represent two different Hebrew words, the bearhlage 
former 3'pn chdsid, the latter psy tsandag, both clothed in suit- name. 
able Greek dresses’, Wherever therefore either of these words 
occurs, there is, or there may be, a direct reference to the 
Essenes, 

It is not too much to say that these etymologies are impossible ; Fatal ob- 
and this for several reasons. (1) The two words "Eccaios, “Eooy- ada fo 
vos, are plainly duplicate forms of the same Hebrew or Aramaic 
original, like Zapwatos and Zapyyves (Epiphan. Haer. pp. 40, 47, 

| 127, and even Zapwirns p. 46), Nalwpaios and Nalapnvds, Turraios 
and Turryvos (Steph. Byz. s. v., Hippol. Her. vi. 7), with which we 
may compare Boorpatos and Boorpyvds, MeArraios and MeXiryvés, and 
numberless other examples. (2) Again; when we consider either 
word singly, the derivation offered is attended with the most serious 
difficulties. There is no reason why in "Eoaatos the d should have 
disappeared from chasid, while it is hardly possible to conceive that 
tsanuag should have taken such an incongruous form as "Eoonvés. 
(3) And lastly ; the more important of the two words, chasid, had 
already a recognised Greek equivalent in "Acidatos; and it seems 
highly improbable that a form so divergent as "Eccatos should have 
taken its place. 

Indeed Frankel’s derivations are generally, if not universally, Depend. 
abandoned by later writers; and yet these same writers repeat his rg 


1 Zeitschrift p.449 ‘Fiir Essder liegt, mach einer Bemerkung des Herrn L. 
wie schon yon anderen Seiten bemerkt | L6w im Orient, das Hebr. y}3¥ nahe’; 
wurde, das Hebr. 4pn, fiir Essener, seealsopp.454,455; Monatsschriftp.32. 
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quotations and accept his results, as if the references were equally valid, 
though the name of the sect has disappeared. They seem to be 
satisfied with the stability of the edifice, even when the foundation 
is undermined. Thus for instance Gritz not only maintains after 
Frankel that the Essenes ‘were properly nothing more than station- 
ary or, more strictly speaking, logically consistent (consequente) 
Chasidim,’ and ‘that therefore they were not so far removed from the 
Pharisees that they can be regarded as a separate sect,’ and ‘accepts 
entirely these results’ which, as he says, ‘rest on critical inves- 
tigation’ (111. p. 463), but even boldly translates chasiduth ‘the 
Essene mode of life’ (ib. 84), though he himself gives a wholly 
different derivation of the word ‘ Essene,’ making it signify ‘ washers’ 
or ‘baptists’ (see above, p. 349). And even those who do not go to 
this length of inconsistency, yet avail themselves freely of the 
passages where chasid occurs, and interpret it of the Essenes, while 
distinctly repudiating the etymology’. 

But, although "Eocatos or ’"Eoonvos is not a Greek form of chasid, 
it might still happen that this word was applied to them as an 
epithet, though not asa proper name. Only in this case the refer- 
ence ought to be unmistakeable, before any conclusions are based 
upon it. But in fact, after going through all the passages, which 
Frankel gives, it is impossible to feel satisfied that in a single in- 
stance there is a direct allusion to the Essenes. Sometimes the word 
seems to refer to the old sect of the Chasidim or Asidcans, as for 
instance when Jose ben Joezer, who lived during the Maccabean war, 
is called a chasid’, At all events this R. Jose is known to have 
been a married man, for he is stated to have disinherited his children 
(Baba Bathra 133 6); and therefore he cannot have belonged to the 
stricter order of Essenes. Sometimes it is employed quite generally 
to denote pious observers of the ceremonial law, as for instance 
when it is said that with the death of certain famous teachers the 
Chasidim ceased*. In this latter sense the expression D}wNin ODN, 
‘the ancient or primitive Chasidim’ (Monatsschr. pp. 31, 62), is perhaps 
used ; for these primitive Chasidim again are mentioned as having 


1 e.g. Keim (p. 286) and Derenbourg Frankel’s own account of this R. Jose 
(p. 166, 461 sq.), who both derive in an earlier volume, Monatsschr. 1. 
Essene from §’DN ‘a physician.’ P- 405 sq. 

2 Mishna Chagigah ii. 7; Zeitschr. * Zeitschr. p. 457, Monatsschr. p. 69 
Pp. 454, Monatsschr. pp. 33, 62. See sq.; see below, p. 360. 
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wives and children’, and it appears also that they were scrupulously 
exact in bringing their sacrificial offerings*. Thus it is impossible to 
identify them with the Essenes, as described by Josephus and Philo. 
Even in those passages of which most has been made, the reference 
is more than doubtful. Thus great stress is laid on the saying of R. 
Joshua ben Chananiah in Mishna Sotah iii. 4, ‘The foolish chasid and 
the clever villain (ayy yw) MYIwW IDN), etc., are the ruin of the world.’ 
But the connexion points to a much more general meaning of chasid, 
and the rendering in Surenhuis, ‘ Homo pius qui insipiens, improbus 
qui astutus,’ gives the correct antithesis. So we might say that 
there is no one more mischievous than the wrong-headed conscientious 
man. It is true that the Gemaras illustrate the expression by ex- 
amples of those who allow an over-punctilious regard for external 
forms to stand in the way of deeds of mercy. And perhaps rightly. 
But there is no reference to any distinctive Essene practices in ‘the 
illustrations given. Again; the saying in Mishna Pirke Aboth v. 
to, ‘He who says Mine is thine and thine is thine is [a] chasid 
(Dn sy abe ~by Sw), is quoted by several writers as though it 
referred to the Essene community of goods*, But in the first place 
the idea of community of goods would require, ‘ Mine is thine and 
thine is mine’; and in the second place, the whole context, and 
especially the clause which immediately follows (and which these 
writers do not give), ‘He who says Thine is mine and mine is 
mine is wicked (ywn),’ show plainly that 4»on must be taken in its 
general sense ‘pious,’ and the whole expression implies not recipro- 
cal interchange but individual self-denial. 


1 Niddah 38 a; see Lowy s.v. Es- 
sder. 

2 Mishna Kerithuth vi. 3, Nedarim 
to a; see Monatsschr. p. 65. 

3 Thus Gratz (111 p. 81) speaking of 
the community of goods among the 
Essenes writes, ‘From this view springs 
the proverb; Every Chassid says; Mine 
and thine belong to thee (not me)’ thus 
giving a turn to the expression which 
in its original connexion it does not 
at all justify. Of the existence of such 
a proverb I have found no traces. It 
certainly is not suggested in the pas- 
sage of Pirke Aboth. Later in the vo- 
lume (p. 467) Gratz tacitly alters the 
words to make them express, as he 


supposes, reciprocation or community 
of goods, substituting ‘Thine is mine’ 
for ‘Thine is thine’ in the second 
clause; ‘The Chassid must have no 
property of his own, but must treat 
it as belonging to the Society (sy 
spon oy abv 3bw),” At least, as he 
gives no reference, I suppose that he 
refers to the same passage. This very 
expression ‘ mine is thine and thine is 
mine’ does indeed occur previously 
in the same section, but it is applied 
as a formula of disparagement to the 
tam haarets (see below p. 364), who 
expect to receive again as much as they 
give. In this loose way Gratz treats 
the whole subject. Keim (p. 294) 
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‘It might indeed be urged, though this is not Frankel’s plea, that 
supposing the true etymology of the word “Eocaios, ‘Eaayves, to be 
the Syriac sas, rstay, ch’sé, chasyo (a possible derivation), 
chasid might have been its Hebrew equivalent as being similar 
in sound and meaning, and perhaps ultimately connected in deriva- 
tion, the exactly corresponding triliteral root NDn (comp. pin) not 
being in use in Hebrew’. But before we accept this explanation 
we have a right to demand some evidence which, if not demonstra- 
tive, is at least circumstantial, that chasid is used of the Essenes : 
and this we have seen is not forthcoming. Moreover, if the Essenes 
had thus inherited the name of the Chasidim, we should have ex- 
pected that its old Greek equivalent “Acidator, which is still used 
later than the Maccabeean era, would also have gone with it; rather 
than that a new Greek word ’Eovatos (or "Eoonvés) should have been 
invented to take its place. But indeed the Syriac Version of the 
Old Testament furnishes an argument against this convertibility of 
the Hebrew chasid and the Syriac chasyo, which must be regarded as 
almost decisive. The numerous passages in the Psalms, where the 
expressions ‘My chasidim,’ ‘His chasidim, occur (xxx. 5, XXxi. 24, 
EXXvil, 28, lit 115 lexix) 2) Ixxxv. 0, xevil. 10,7, exvi.15,-c<s Caer 
exlix. g: comp. xxxii. 6, cxlix. 1, 5), seem to have suggested the 
assumption of the name to the original Asidwans. But in such 
passages 7’Dn is commonly, if not universally, rendered in the 
Peshito not by p8a99, <sdass, but by a wholly different word os 
zadik, And again, in the Books of Maccabees the Syriac rendering 
for the name ’Acidaior, Chasidim, is a word derived from another 
quite distinct root. These facts show that the Hebrew chasid and 
the Syriac chasyo were not practically equivalents, so that the one 
would suggest the other; and thus all presumption in favour of a 
connexion between ’Acidatos and "Eocatos is removed. 

Frankel’s other derivation yyy, tsandiag, suggested as an equi- 
valent to "Eoonves, has found no favour with later writers, and 
indeed is too far removed trom the Greek form to be tenable. 
Nor do the passages quoted by him’ require or suggest any allusion 
quotes the passage correctly, but refers by the later Jews because the Syrian 
it nevertheless to Essene communism. Hssenes means exactly the same as 

1 This is Hitzig’s view (Geschichte ‘Hasidim.’” 


des Volkes Israel p. 427). He main- 2 Zeitschr. pp. 455, 4573 Dlonatsschr. 
tains that ‘‘they were called ‘Hasidim’ _p. 32. 
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to this sect. Thus in Mishna Demai, vi. 6, we are told that the 
school of Hillel permits a certain license in a particular matter, but 
it is added, ‘The »py3y of the school of Hillel followed the pre- 
cept of the school of Shammai.’ Here, as Frankel himself confesses, 
the Jerusalem Talmud knows nothing about Essenes, but explains 
the word by w5, ie. ‘upright, worthy’; while elsewhere, as he 
allows*, it must have this general sense. Indeed the mention of the 
‘school of Hillel’ here seems to exclude the Essenes. In its com- 
prehensive meaning it will most naturally be taken also in the other 
passage quoted by Frankel, Kiddushin 71 a, where it is stated that 
the pronunciation of the sacred name, which formerly was known to 
all, is now only to be divulged to the pyyay, i.e. the discreet, among 
the priests ; and in fact it occurs in reference to the communication 
of the same mystery in the immediate context also, where it could 
not possibly be treated as a proper name; 479° *¥NI TDWI WIV) PIs, 
‘who is discreet and meek and has reached middle age,’ etc. 

Of other etymologies, which have been suggested, and through Other sup- 
which it might be supposed the Essenes are mentioned by name in amet 
the Talmud, sip, asya, ‘a physician,’ is the one which has found in the 
most favour. For the reasons given above (p. 350) this derivation ae 
seems highly improbable, and the passages quoted are quite insufli- phen 
cient to overcome the objections. Of these the strongest is in the 
Talm, Jerus. Yoma iii. 7, where we are told that a certain physician 
(‘DN) offered to communicate the sacred name to R. Pinchas the not sup- 
son of Chama, and the latter refused on the ground that he ate of pene 
the tithes—this being regarded as a disqualification, apparently sages. 
because it was inconsistent with the highest degree of ceremonial en 
purity®. The same story is told with some modifications in Midrash 
Qoheleth iii. 11*. Here Frankel, though himself (as we have seen) 
adopting a different derivation of the word ‘ Essene,’ yet supposes 
that this particular physician belonged to the sect, on the sole ground 
that ceremonial purity is represented as a qualification for the 
initiation into the mystery of the Sacred Name. Lowy (I.c.) denies 
that the allusion to the tithes is rightly interpreted: but even sup- 
posing it to be correct, the passage is quite an inadequate basis either 


1 Monatsschr. p. 32. Derenbourg p. 170 84. 
2 Zeitschr. p. 455- 4 See Lowy Krit.-Talm. Lez. 8.7, 


8 Frankel Monatsschr. p. 71: comp. Essder. 
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for Frankel’s conclusion that this particular physician was an Essene, 
or for the derivation of the word Essene which others maintain. Again, 
in the statement of Talm. Jerus. Kethuboth ii. 3, that correct manu- 
scripts were called books of ‘px’, the word Asz is generally taken as 
a proper name. But even if this interpretation be false, there is abso- 
lutely nothing in the context which suggests any allusion to the 
Essenes*, In like manner the passage from Sanhedrin g9 b, where 
a physician is mentioned *, supports no such inference. Indeed, as 
this last passage relates to the family of the Asi, he obviously can 
have had no connexion with the celibate Essenes. 

Hitherto our search for the name in the Talmud has been unsuc- 
The talmudical 
writers speak of certain Awyd woe ‘men of deeds’ ; and if (as some 


suppose) the name Essene is derived from mwy have we not here the 


cessful. One_ possibility however still remains. 


mention which we are seeking? Frankel rejects the etymology, 


but presses the identification*. The expression, he urges, is often 
used in connexion with chasidim. It signifies ‘miracle workers,’ 
and therefore aptly describes the supernatural powers supposed to be 
exercised by the Essenes*. Thus we are informed in Mishna Sotah ix. 
15, that ‘When R. Chaninah ben Dosa died, the men of deeds ceased; 
when R. Jose Ketinta died, the chasidim ceased.’ In the Jerusalem 
Talmud however this mishna is read, ‘ With the death of R. Cha 
ninah ben Dosa and R. Jose Ketinta the chasidim ceased’ ; while the 
Gemara there explains R. Chaninah to have been one of the wwox 
mwyp. Thus, Frankel concludes, ‘the identity of these with ov pn 
becomes still more plain.’ Now it seems clear that this expression 
mwyD wo In some places cannot refer to miraculous powers, but 
must mean ‘men of practical goodness,’ as for instance in Succah 
51 a, 53 4; and being a general term expressive of moral excellence, 
it is naturally connected with chasidim, which is likewise a general 


1 Urged in favour of this derivation 
by Herzfeld 11. p. 398. 

2 The oath taken by the Essenes 
(Joseph. B. J. ii. 8. 7) currnpycerp... 
Ta THs alpésews aiTav BiBdla can have 
nothing to do with accuracy in tran- 
scribing copies, as Herzfeld (11. pp. 398, 
407) seemstothink, The natural mean- 
ing of cuvrnpetv, ‘to keep safe or close’ 
and so ‘not to divulge’ (e.g. Polyb. 


EXxi. 6. 5 ox é&épawve Thy éauTAs yrus- 
nv GAXG cuveripe tap’ éavTi), is also 
the meaning suggested here by the 
context. 

3 The passage is adduced in support 
of this derivation by Derenbourg p. 
ia 

* See Zeitschr. p. 438, Monatsschr. 
pp. 68—7o. 

5 See above, p. 351. 
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Nor is there any reason why 
It is true that stories 


term expressive of piety and goodness. 
it should not always be taken in this sense. 
are told elsewhere of this R. Chaninah, which ascribe miraculous 

powers to him’, and hence there is a temptation to translate it ‘ won- 
der-worker,’ as applied to him. But the reason is quite insufficient, 
Moreover it must be observed that R. Chaninah’s wife is a promi- 

nent person in the legends of his miracles reported in Taanith 246; 

and thus we need hardly stop to discuss the possible meanings of 

MWYD wos, since his claims to being considered an Essene are barred 

at the outset by this fact’, 

It has been asserted indeed by a recent author, that one very 
ancient Jewish writer distinctly adopts this derivation, and as dis- 
tinctly states that the Essenes were a class of Pharisees’. If this 
were the case, Frankel’s theory, though not his etymology, would 
receive a striking confirmation: and it is therefore important to 
enquire on what foundation the assertion rests. 

Dr Ginsburg’s authority for this statement is a passage from The au- 
the Aboth of Rabbi Nathan, c. 37, which, as he gives it, appears rt te 
conclusive ; ‘There are eight kinds of Pharisees...and those Phari- Ree 
sees who live in celibacy are Essenes.’ But what are the facts an error. 
of the case? First; This book was certainly not written by its 
reputed author, the R. Nathan who was vice-president under the 
It may possibly have been 


younger Gamaliel about a.D. 140. 
founded on an earlier treatise by that famous teacher, though even 
this is very doubtful: but in its present form it is a comparatively 
modern work. On this point all or almost all recent writers 
on Hebrew literature are agreed*, Secondly ; Dr Ginsburg has taken 
the reading »xwy ynpind, without even mentioning any alternative. 
Whether the words so read are capable of the meaning which he 
has assigned to them, may be highly questionable; but at all events 
this cannot have been the original reading, as the parallel passages, 


1 Taanith 24 b, Yoma 53 b; see Su- 
renhuis Mishna ui. p. 313. 

2 In this and similar cases it is un- 
necessary to consider whether the per- 
sons mentioned might have belonged 
to those looser disciples of Essenism, 
who married (see above, p. 83): be- 
cause the identification is meaningless 
uniess the strict order were intended. 


3 Ginsburg in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia 
8. V., I. p, 829: comp. Hssenes pp. 22, 
28. 

4 e.g. Geiger Zeitschrift f. Jidische 
Theologie v1. p. 20 8q.; Zunz Gottes- 
dienstliche Vortrige p. 108 sq.: comp. 
Steinschneider Catal. Heb. Bibl. Bodl. 
col. 2032 8q. These two last references 
are given by Dr Ginsburg himself, 
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Babl. Sotah fol. 22 6, Jerus. Sotah v. 5, Jerus. Berakhoth ix. 5, 
(quoted by Buxtorf and Levy, s.v. wp), distinctly prove. In 
Bubl. Sotah l.c., the corresponding expression is FIWYR) ‘NIN 7D 
‘What is my duty, and I will do it,’ and the passage in Jerus. 
Berakhoth l.c. is to the same effect. These parallels show that 
the reading pm IwyN) ‘n3in nD must be taken also in Aboth c. 37, 
so that the passage will be rendered, ‘The Pharisee who says, What 
is my duty, and I will do it.’ Thus the Essenes and celibacy dis- 
appear together, Lastly ; Inasmuch as Dr Ginsburg himself takes a 
wholly different view of the name Essene, connecting it either with 
}yn ‘an apron,’ or with yypn ‘pious’,’ it is difficult to see how he could 
translate »Nwy ‘Essene’ (from xwy ‘to do’) in this passage, except 
on the supposition that R. Nathan was entirely ignorant of the 
orthography and derivation of the word Essene. Yet, if such igno- 
rance were conceivable in so ancient a writer, his authority on this 
question would be absolutely worthless. But indeed Dr Ginsburg 
would appear to have adopted this reference to R. Nathan, with the 
reading of the passage and the interpretation of the name, from 
some other writer’, At all events it is quite inconsistent with 
his own opinion as expressed previously. 


Are the But, though we have not succeeded in finding any direct mention 
eae to, of this sect by name in the Talmud, and all the identifications 
thoughnot of the word Essene with diverse expressions occurring there 
named, in ae ; ‘ A . 4 : 
the Tal. have failed us on examination, it might still happen that allusions 
mud? to them were so frequent as to leave no doubt about the persons 
meant. Their organisation or their practices or their tenets might 
be precisely described, though their name was suppressed. Such 
allusions Frankel finds scattered up and down the Talmud in great 
profusion. 
(1) The (1) He sees a reference to the Essenes in the yryan chdbira or 
Nee ‘Society,’ which is mentioned several times in talmudical writers *. 
ciate. The chdber (n2n) or ‘ Associate’ is, he supposes, a member of this 
brotherhood. He is obliged to confess that the word cannot always 
have this sense, but still he considers this to be a common desig- 


1 Essenes p. 30; comp. Kitto’s Cy- 1862, no. 33, p. 459, a reference pointed 
clopaedia, s. v. Essenes. out to me by a friend. 

2 It is given by Landsberg in the 3 Zeitschr. p. 450 8q., Monatsschr. 
Aligeneine Zeitung des Judenthums pp. 31, 70. 
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nation of the Essenes. The chaber was bound to observe certain 
rules of ceremonial purity, and a period of probation was imposed 
upon him before he was admitted. With this fact Frankel connects 
the passage in Mishna Chagigah ii. 5, 6, where several degrees of cere- 
monial purity are specified. Having done this, he considers that he 
has the explanation of the statement in Josephus (BI eNNS.8 755-10), 
that the Essenes were divided into four different grades or orders 
according to the time of their continuance in the ascetic practices 
demanded by the sect. 
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But in the first place there is no reference direct or indirect A passage 


to the chaber, or indeed to any organisation of any kind, in the 
passage of Chagigah. 
purification as qualifying for the performance of certain Levitical 
rites in an ascending scale. There is no indication that these 
lustrations are more than temporary and immediate in their applica- 
tion ; and not the faintest hint is given of distinct orders of men, 
each separated from the other by formal barriers and each demand- 
ing a period of probation before admission from the order below, 


as was the case with the grades of the Essene brotherhood described 


by Josephus. 


1 As the notices in Josephus (B. J. 
ii. 8) relating to this point have been 
frequently misunderstood, it may be 
well once for all to explain his mean- 
ing. The grades of the Essene order 
are mentioned in two separate notices, 
apparently, though not really, discord- 
ant. (1) In § ro he says that they are 
‘divided into four sections according 
to the duration of their discipline’ 
(Segpnvrat xara xpdvov ths dokjoews 
els polpas tréccapas), adding that the 
older members are considered to be 
defiled by contact with the younger, 
ie, each superior grade by contact 
with the inferior. So far his meaning 
is clear, (2) In §7 he states that one 
who is anxious to become a member of 
the sect undergoes a year’s probation, 
submitting to discipline but ‘remain- 
ing outside.’ Then, ‘after he has given 
evidence of his perseverance (uera ri 
Ths Kapreplas éridetw), his character 
is tested for two years more; and, if 
found worthy, he is accordingly ad- 


Moreover the orders in Josephus are four in number’, 


mitted into the society. A comparison 
with the other passage shows that 
these two years comprise the period 
spent in the second and third grades, 
each extending over a year. After 
passing through these three stages in 
three successive years, he enters upon 
the fourth and highest grade, thus 
becoming a perfect member. 

It is stated by Dr Ginsburg (Essenes 
p. 12 sq., comp. Kitto’s Cyclopaedia 
S.v. p. 828) that the Essenes passed 
through eight stages ‘from the be- 
ginning of the noviciate to the achieve- 
ment of the highest spiritual state,’ 
this last stage qualifying them, like 
Elias, to be forerunners of the Mes- 
siah. But it is a pure hypothesis that 
the Talmudical notices thus combined 
have anything to do with the Essenes ; 
and, as I shall have occasion to point 
out afterwards, there is no ground for 
ascribing to this sect any Messianic 
expectations whatever. 


in Cha- 
gigah con. 
It simply contemplates different degrees of sidered. 
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while the degrees of ceremonial purity in Chagigah are five. Frankel 
indeed is inclined to maintain that only four degrees are intended 
in Chagigah, though this interpretation is opposed to the plain sense 
of the passage. But, even if he should be obliged to grant that the 
number of degrees is five’, he will not surrender the allusion to the 
Essenes, but meets the difficulty by supposing (it is a pure hypothesis) 
that there was a fifth and highest degree of purity among the Essenes, 
to which very few attained, and which, as I understand him, is not 
mentioned by Josephus on this account. But enough has already 
been said to show, that this passage in Chagigah can have no con- 
nexion with the Essenes and gives no countenance to Frankel’s 
views. 

As this artificial combination has failed, we are compelled to 
fall back on the notices relating to the chaber, and to ask whether 
these suggest any connexion with the account of the Essenes in 
Josephus. And the facts oblige us to answer this question in the 
negative. Not only do they not suggest such a connexion, but they 
are wholly irreconcilable with the account in the Jewish historian. 
This association or confraternity (if indeed the term is applicable 
to an organisation so loose and so comprehensive) was maintained 
for the sake of securing a more accurate study and a better ob- 
servance of the ceremonial law. Two grades of purity are men- 
tioned in connexion with it, designated by different names and pre- 
senting some difficulties*, into which it is not necessary to enter here. 
A chaber, it would appear, was one who had entered upon the 
second or higher stage. For this a period of a year’s probation was 
necessary. The chaber enrolled himself in the presence of three 
others who were already members of the association. This ap- 
parently was all the formality necessary : and in the case of a teacher 
even this was dispensed with, for being presumably acquainted with 
the law of things clean and unclean he was regarded as ex officio 
a chaber. The chaber was bound to keep himself from ceremonial 
defilements, and was thus distinguished from the eum haarets 
or common people*; but hé was under no external surveillance and 


1 Zeitschr. p. 452, note, sion; see e.g. Herzfeld 11. p. 390 sq., 
2 The entrance into the lower grade Frankel Monatsschr. p. 33 sq. 
was described as ‘taking 0°35’ or 3 The contempt with which a chaber 


‘wings.’ The meaning ofthis expression | would look down upon the vulgar herd, 
has been the subject of much diseus- the gam haarets, finds expression in 
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decided for himself as to his own purity. Moreover he was, or 
might be a married man: for the doctors disputed whether the 
wives and children of an associate were not themselves to be 
regarded as associates’. In one passage, Sanhedrin 41 a, it is even 
assumed, as a matter of course, that a woman may be an associate 
(man). In another (Widdah 33 6)’ there is mention of a Sadducee 
and even of a Samaritan as a chaber. An organisation so flexible as 
this has obviously only the most superficial resemblances with the 
rigid rules of the Essene order; and in many points it presents a 


direct contrast to the characteristic tenets of that sect. 
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(2) Having discussed Frankel’s hypothesis respecting the chaber, G ) The 


Bene hak- 


I need hardly follow his speculations on the Béné-hakkéneseth, jonesoth, 


Non 33, ‘sons of the congregation’ (Zabim iii. 2), in which ex- 
pression probably few would discover the reference, which he finds, 
to the lowest of the Essene orders’. 


(3) But mention is also made of a ‘holy congregation’ or ‘as- (3 ) The 


sembly’ (xwp xomp, nwip my) ‘in Jerusalem’ 


and, following gy 


holy con- 
egation 


Rapoport, Frankel sees in this expression also an allusion to the at big 


Essenes *. 
sage (Berakhoth 9 6) they are mentioned in connexion with prayer at 
daybreak, and in another (Midrash Qoheleth ix. 9) two persons are 
stated to belong to this ‘holy congregation,’ because they divided 
their day into three parts, devoting one-third to learning, another 


The grounds for this identification are, that in one pas- 


to prayer, and another to work. The first notice would suit the 
Essenes very well, though the practice mentioned was not so distinc- 
tively Essene as to afford any safe ground for this hypothesis. Of 
the second it should be observed, that no such division of the day is 
recorded of the Essenes, and indeed both Josephus (B. J. ii. 8. 5) 
and Philo (Fragm. p. 633) describe them as working from morning 
till night with the single interruption of their mid-day meal*. But 


the language of the Pharisees, Joh. vii. 
49 6 bxAos odTOs O Bh ywdoKwy Tov 
vduov émaparol elow. Again in Acts 
iv. 13, where the Apostles are de- 
seribed as lira, the expression is 
equivalent to gam haarets. See the 
passages quoted in Buxtorf, Le. p. 
1626. 

1 All these particulars and others 
may be gathered from Bekhoroth 30 6, 
Mishna Demai ii. 2. 3, Jerus. Demat 


li. 3, v. 1, Tosifta Demai 2, Aboth R. 
Nathan ¢. 41. 

2 See Herzfeld 1. p. 386. 

3 Monatsschr. p. 35- 

4 Zeitschr. pp. 458, 461, Monatsschr. 
PP- 32, 34- 

5 It is added however in Midrash 
Qoheleth ix. 9 ‘Some say that they 
(the holy congregation) devoted the 
whole of the winter to studying the 
Scriptures and the summer to work,’ 
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in fact the identification is beset with other and more serious diffi- 
culties. For this ‘holy congregation’ at Jerusalem is mentioned long 
after the second destruction of the city under Hadrian’, when on 
Frankel’s own showing’ the Essene society had in all probability 
ceased to exist. And again certain members of it, e.g. Jose ben 
Meshullam (Mishna Bekhoroth iii. 3, vi. 1), are represented as uttering 
precepts respecting animals fit for sacrifice, though we have it on 
the authority of Josephus and Philo that the Essenes avoided the 
temple sacrifices altogether. The probability therefore seems to be 
that this ‘holy congregation’ was an assemblage of devout Jews 
who were drawn to the neighbourhood of the sanctuary after the 
destruction of the nation, and whose practices were regarded with 
peculiar reverence by the later Jews’. 

(4) Neither can we with Frankel‘ discern any reference to the 
Essenes in those }p’n} Vathikin, ‘pious’ or ‘learned’ men (whatever 
may be the exact sense of the word), who are mentioned in Berakhoth 
g 6 as praying before sunrise; because the word itself seems quite 
general, and the practice, though enforced among the Essenes, as 
we know from Josephus (B. J. ii. 8. 5), would be common to all 
devout and earnest Jews. If we are not justified in saying that 
these }p'n} were not Essenes, we have no sufficient grounds for 
maintaining that they were. 

(5) Nor again can we find any such reference in the Opt 
DWI or ‘primitive elders*,’ It may readily be granted that this 
term is used synonymously, or nearly so, with DywNIN oon 
‘the primitive chasidim’; but, as we failed to see anything more 
than a general expression in the one, so we are naturally led to 
take the other in the same sense. The passages where the expression 
oceurs (e.g. Shabbath 64 b) simply refer to the stricter observances 
of early times, and do not indicate any reference to a particular 
society or body of men. 

(6) Again Frankel finds another reference to this sect in the 
many ‘Say Zoblé-shachdrith, or ‘morning-bathers,’ mentioned in 
Tosifta Yadayim c. 2°. The identity of these with the 7juepoBa- 
mrutai of Greek writers seems highly probable. The latter how- 
ever, though they may have had some affinities with Essene practices 


1 Monatsschr. p. 32. 4 Monatsschr. p. 32. 
2 Ib. p. 70. 5 Monatsschr. pp. 32, 68. 
8 See Derenbourg p. 175. 6 Tb. p. 67. 
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and tenets, are nevertheless distinguished from this sect wherever 
they are mentioned’, But the point to be observed is that, even 
though we should identify these Toble-shacharith with the Essenes, 
the passage in Tosifta Yadayim, so far from favouring, is distinctly 
adverse to Frankel’s view which regards the Essenes as only a branch 
of Pharisees: for the two are here represented as in direct an- 
tagonism. The Toble-shacharith say, ‘ We grieve over you, Pharisees, 
because you pronounce the (sacred) Name in the morning without 
having bathed.’ The Pharisees retort, ‘We grieve over you, Toble- 
shacharith, because you pronounce the Name from this body in which 
is impurity.’ 
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(7) In connexion with the Toble-shacharith we may consider (7) The 
another name, Bandim (0°22), in which also Frankel discovers 2@”%” 


an allusion to the Essenes*» In Mishna Mikvaoth ix. 6 the word 
is opposed to 113 bdr, ‘an ignorant or stupid person’; and this 
points to its proper meaning ‘the builders,’ i.e. the edifiers or 
teachers, according to the common metaphor in Biblical language. 
The word is discussed in Shabbath 114 and explained to mean 
‘learned,’ But, because in Mikvaoth it is mentioned in connexion 
with ceremonial purity, and because in Josephus the Essenes are 
stated to have carried an ‘axe and shovel’ (B. J. ii. 8. 7, 9), and be- 
cause moreover the Jewish historian in another place (Vit. 2) mentions 
having spent some time with one Banus a dweller in the wilderness, 
who lived on vegetables and fruits and bathed often day and night 
for the sake of purity, and who is generally considered to have been 
an Essene ; therefore Frankel holds these Banaim to have been Es- 
senes. This is a specimen of the misplaced ingenuity which distin- 
guishes Frankel’s learned speculations on the Essenes. Josephus does 


not mention an ‘axe and shovel,’ but an axe only (§ 7 céwdprov), Josephus 


which he afterwards defines more accurately as a spade (§ 9 77 ee 


oKarid., Tovotrov yap éote TO SwWdpevov va’ avrav aéwidioy tots veoov- 
rato.) and which, as he distinctly states, was given them for the 
purpose of burying impurities out of sight (comp. Deut. xxiii. r2—14). 
Thus it has no connexion whatever with any ‘building’ implement. 
And again, it is true that Banus has frequently been regarded as 
an Essene, but there is absolutely no ground for this supposition. 
On the contrary the narrative of Josephus in his Life seems to 
1 See below, p. 404. * Zeitschr. p. 455. 
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exclude it, as I shall have occasion to show hereafter’, I should add 
that Sachs interprets Banaim ‘the bathers,’ regarding the explanation 
in Shabbath |. c. as a ‘later accommodation’®.’ This seems to me very 
improbable ; but, if it were conceded, the Banaim would then ap- 
parently be connected not with the Essenes, but with the Hemero- 
baptists. 

From the preceding investigation it will have appeared how 
little Frankel has succeeded in establishing his thesis that ‘the 
‘talmudical sources are acquainted with the Essenes and make 
mention of them constantly®’. We have seen not only that no 
instance of the name Essene has been produced, but that all those 
passages which are supposed to refer to them under other designa- 
tions, or to describe their practices or tenets, fail us on closer exa- 
mination. In no case can we feel sure that there is any direct 
reference to this sect, while in most cases such reference seems to be 
excluded by the language or the attendant circumstances*. Thus we are 
obliged to fall back upon the representations of Philo and Josephus, 
Their accounts are penned by eye-witnesses. They are direct und 
explicit, if not so precise or so full as we could have wished. The 
writers obviously consider that they are describing a distinct and 
exceptional phenomenon. And it would be a reversal of all esta- 
blished rules of historical criticism to desert the solid standing- 
ground of contemporary history for the artificial combinations and 
shadowy hypotheses which Frankel would substitute in its place. 

But here we are confronted with Frankel’s depreciation of these 
ancient writers, which has been echoed by several later critics. They 
were interested, it is argued, in making their accounts attractive 
to their heathen contemporaries, and they coloured them highly 
for this purpose®’. We may readily allow that they would not be 
uninfluenced by such a motive, but the concession does not touch the 
main points at issue. This aim might have led Josephus, for example, 
to throw into bold relief the coincidences between the Essenes and 
Pythagoreans ; it might even have induced him to give a semi-pagan 

1 See below, p. 399. senes in our patristic (i.e. rabbinical) 
2 Beitrige 1. p. 199. In this deri- literature,’ says Herzfeld truly (1. 
vation he is followed by Graetz (1. p. 397), ‘has led to a splendid hypo- 
p- 82, 468) and Derenbourg (p, 166). thesis-hunt (einer stattlichen Hypo- 


3 Monatsschr. p. 31. thesenjagd).’ 
4 ¢The attempt to point out the Hs- 5 Monatsschr. p. 31. 
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tinge to the Essene doctrine of the future state of the blessed (B. J. 
ii. 8. 11). But it entirely fails to explain those peculiarities of the 
sect which marked them off by a sharp line from orthodox J udaism, 
and which fully justify the term ‘separatists’ as applied to them 
by a recent writer. Jn three main features especially the portrait of 
the Essenes retains its distinctive character unaffected by this con- 
sideration. 

(i) How, for instance, could this principle of accommodation have (i) The 
led both Philo and Josephus to lay so much stress on their divergence ie ar 
from Judaic orthodoxy in the matter of sacrifices? Yet this is cee ees 
perhaps the most crucial note of heresy which is recorded of the for. 
Essenes. What was the law to the orthodox Pharisee without the 
sacrifices, the temple-worship, the hierarchy? Yet the Essene 
declined to take any part in the sacrifices; he had priests of his own 
independently of the Levitical priesthood. On Frankel’s hypothesis 
that Essenism is merely an exaggeration of pure Pharisaism, no ex- 
planation of this abnormal phenomenon can be given. Frankel does 
indeed attempt to meet the case by some speculations respecting the 
red heifer’, which are so obviously inadequate that they have not 
been repeated by later writers and may safely be passed over in 
silence here. On this point indeed the language of Josephus is not ‘The no. 
quite explicit. He says (Amt. xviii. 1. 5) that, though they send oe - 
offerings (avaOjuara) to the temple, acy perform no sacrifices, and aud Philo 
he assigns as the reason their sronis? strictness as regards ceremonial cae 
purity (Suapopdryrt dyvedv as vopilorev), adding that ‘for this 
reason being excluded from the common sanctuary (rewevicparos) 
they perform their sacrifices by themselves (é’ airdv tds Ovoias 
érutehovor),’ Frankel therefore supposes that their only reason for 
abstaining from the temple sacrifices was that according to their 
severe notions the temple itself was profaned and therefore unfit for 
sacrificial worship, But if so, why should it not vitiate the offerings, 
as well as the sacrifices, and make them also unlawful? And indeed, 
where Josephus is vague, Philo is explicit. Philo (IL p. 457) dis- 
tinctly states that the Essenes being more scrupulous than any in the 
worship of God (év tots wadtora Geparrevral ®eod) do not sacrifice ani- 
mals (ov (da xarabvovres), but hold it right to dedicate their own hearts 
as a worthy offering (a\N’ teporpemeis tas éavtdv Stavoias KatacKkevacey 


1 Monatsschr. 64. 
COL. 24 
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agiotvres). Thus the greater strictness, which Josephus ascribes to them, 
consists in the abstention from shedding blood, as a pollution in 
itself. And, when he speaks of their substituting private sacrifices, 
his own qualifications show that he does not mean the word to be 
taken literally. Their simple meals are their sacrifices ; their refec- 
It should be 
added also that, though we once hear of an Essene apparently within 


tory is their sanctuary ; their president is their priest’. 


the temple precincts (B. J. i. 3. 5, Ant. xiii. rr. 2), no mention is 
Thus it is clear that with the 
Essene it was the sacrifices which polluted the temple, and not the 


ever made of one offering sacrifices, 
temple which polluted the sacrifices. And this view is further re- 
commended by the fact that it alone will explain the position of 
their descendants, the Christianized Essenes, who condemned the 
slaughter of victims on grounds very different from those alleged 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, not because they have been super- 
seded by the Atonement, but because they are in their very nature 
repulsive to God; not because they have ceased to be right, but 
because they never were right from the beginning. 

It may be said indeed, that such a view could not be main- 
tained without impugning the authority, or at least disputing the 
integrity, of the Old Testament writings. The sacrificial system is 
so bound up with the Mosaic law, that it can only be rejected 
by the most arbitrary excision. This violent process however, 
uncritical as it is, was very likely to have been adopted by the 
Essenes*, As a matter of fact, it did recommend itself to those 
Judaizing Christians who reproduced many of the Essene tenets, and 
who both theologically and historically may be regarded as the lineal 
descendants of this Judaic sect*, Thus in the Clementine Homilies, 
an Ebionite work which exhibits many Essene features, the chief 
spokesman St Peter is represented as laying great stress on the duty 


of distinguishing the true and the false elements in the current 


1 BJ, ii. 8. 5 Kaddaep els dytov te 
téuevos mapaylvovrat Oo decmvnriprov: 
see also the passages quoted above p, 
89, note 3. 

2 See below, p. 377. 

3 Herzfeld (11. p. 403) is unable to 
reconcile any rejection of the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures with the reverence 
paid to Moses by the Hssenes (B. J. ii. 


8.9, 10). The Christian Essenes how- 
ever did combine both these incongru- 
ous tenets by the expedient which is 
explained in the text. Herzfeld him- 
self suggests that allegorical interpre- 
tation may have been employed to 
justify this abstention from the temple 
sacrifices. 
4 See Galatians, p. 322 sq. 
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Scriptures (ii. 38, 51, ill. 4,5, 10, 42, 47, 49, 50, comp. xviii. 19). The arbitrary 
saying traditionally ascribed to our Lord, ‘Show yourselves approved ee 
money-changers’ (yiveoOe tpameCira ddxyu01), is more than once quoted Scriptures. 
by the Apostle as enforcing this duty (ii, 51, iii, 50, xviii. 20). 

Among these false elements he places all those passages which repre- 

sent God as enjoining sacrifices (iii, 45, Xvill. 19). It is plain, so he 

argues, that God did not desire sacrifices, for did He not kill those 

who lusted after the taste of flesh in the wilderness? and, if the 
slaughter of animals was thus displeasing to Him, how could He 

possibly have commanded victims to be offered to Himself (iii. 45) ? 

It is equally clear from other considerations that this was no part 

of God’s genuine law. For instance, Christ declared that He came 

to fulfil every tittle of the Law; yet Christ abolished sacrifices (iii. 

51). And again, the saying ‘I will have mercy and not sacrifice’ is 

a condemnation of this practice (iii. 56). The true prophet ‘hates 
sacrifices, bloodshed, libations’; he ‘extinguishes the fire of altars’ 

(ili. 26). 
produced by the reeking fumes of sacrifice (iii. 13). When in the 


The frenzy of the lying soothsayer is a mere intoxication 


immediate context of these denunciations we find it reckoned among 

the highest achievements of man ‘to know the names of angels, to 

drive away demons, to endeavour to heal diseases by charms (dap- 

paxiats), and to find incantations (éraowdds) against venomous ser- 

pents (ili. 36)’; when again St Peter is made to condemn as false Essene _ 
those scriptures which speak of God swearing, and to set against them ee 
Christ’s command ‘Let your yea be yea’ (iii, 55); we feel how 
thoroughly this strange production of Ebionite Christianity is satu- 

rated with Essene ideas’. 


Here we have in 


1 Epiphanius (Her. xviii. 1, p. 38) 
again describes, as the account was 
handed down to him (us 6 els Auas é\9ev 
meptéxet hoyos), the tenets of a Jewish 
sect which he calls the Nasareans, a’ryy 
dt od mapedéxero Thy mevrdrevyxov, ddA 
Gpodoyer ev Tov Mwiicéa, kal bru édé- 
Earo vouobeclay érlarever, od rabrny dé 
pnow, adn érépay, dev Te wey rdvra 
gvdarrovet Tv "Lovdalwy "Iovdato dvres, 
bvotav dé ovK €Ovov otre éuWiy wy 
METELXOV, AAA AOEmTOV Hv Tap adrots 
TO Kpe@y peTahauBavew 7 Ovordgew av- 
Tous. épacKov yap weTmAAdTOac Tara 
ra BiBrla Kal pndev TovTwy bird rv 


Twarépuw yeyevnja bar. 
combination all the features which we 
are seeking, The cradle of this sect 
is placed by him in Gilead and Bashan 
and ‘the regions beyond the Jordan.’ 
He uses similar language also (xxx. 18, 
p- 142) in describing the Ebionites, 
whom he places in much the same 
localities (naming Moab also), and 
whose Hssene features are unmistake- 
able: ore yap déxovrae ri TEVTATEVXOV 
Moicéws byv adhd twa pruara dro- 
Bdddovow. drav Sé adrois etmps meph 
eupixwv Bpdcews k.r.d. These parallels 
will speak for themselves. 


Py —— Ps 
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(ii) The (ii) Nor again is Frankel successful in explaining the Hssene 
pert prayers to the sun by rabbinical practices’, Following Rapoport, 
sgt ey he supposes that Josephus and Philo refer to the beautiful hymn 
not be ex- Of praise for the creation of light and the return of day, which 
oa forms part of the morning-prayer of the Jews to the present 
time’, and which seems to be enjoined in the Mishna itself*; and 
this view has been adopted by many subsequent writers. But the 
language of Josephus is not satisfied by this explanation. For 
he says plainly (B. J. ii. 8. 5) that they addressed prayers to the 
sun‘, and it is difficult to suppose that he has wantonly intro- 
duced a dash of paganism into his picture ; nor indeed was there 
any adequate motive for his doing so. Similarly Philo relates of the 
Therapeutes (Vit. Cont. 11, 1. p. 485), that they ‘stand with their 
faces and their whole body towards the East, and when they see that 
the sun is risen, holding out their hands to heaven they pray for 
a happy day (evqjmepiav) and for truth and for keen vision of reason 
(ofvwriav Aoywpov).’ And here again it is impossible to overlook 
the confirmation which these accounts receive from the history of 
certain Christian heretics deriving their descent from this Judaic sect. 
The Samp- Epiphanius (Her. xix. 2, xx. 3, pp. 40 sq., 47) speaks of a sect 
ee heaa called the Sampseans or ‘Sun-worshippers’,’ as existing in his 
Beet, own time in Pera on the borders of Moab and on the shores of 
the Dead Sea. He describes them as a remnant of the Ossenes 
(i.e. Essenes), who have accepted a spurious form of Christianity 
and are neither Jews nor Christians. This debased Christianity 
which they adopted is embodied, he tells us, in the pretended 
revelation of the Book of Elchasai, and dates from the time of 
Trajan®. Elsewhere (xxx. 3, p. 127) he seems to use the terms 
Sampseean, Ossene, and Elchasaite as synonymous (apa tots Sapy- 
vois kal Ooonvois Kai ’EAKeooaios Kadoumevots), Now we happen to 
know something of this book of Elchasai, not only from Epiphanius 
himself (xix. I sq., p. 40 sq., Xxx. 17, p. 141), but also from Hippo- 
as appears lytus (Her. ix. 13 sq.) who describes it at considerable length. From 
from their 9 nner < 
these accounts it appears that the principal feature in the book 


sacred 


oe was the injunction of frequent bathings for the remission of sins 


1 Zeitschr. p. 458. 4 See above, p. 85, note 1. 
2 See Ginsburg Essenes p. 69 sq. 5 See above, p. 81. 
3 Berakhoth i. 4; see Derenbourg, 8 Galatians p. 3248q. See also be- 


p. 169 sq. low, p. 405. 
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(Hipp. Her. ix. 13, 15 sq.). We are likewise told that it ‘anathema- 
tizes immolations and sacrifices (Ovaias kat tepovpyias) as being alien 
to God and certainly not offered to God by tradition from (é) the 
fathers and the law,’ while at the same time it ‘says that men ought 
to pray there at Jerusalem, where the altar was and the sacrifices 
(were offered), prohibiting the eating of flesh which exists among 
the Jews, and the rest (of their customs), and the altar and the fire, 
as being alien to God’ (Epiph. Her. xix. 3, p. 42). Notwithstanding, 
we are informed that the sect retained the rite of circumcision, the Its Essene 
observance of the sabbath, and other practices of the Mosaic law aphat at 
(Hipp. Her. ix. 14; Epiph. Hor. xix. 5, p. 43, comp. xxx. 17, 
p. 141). This inconsistency is explained by a further notice in 
Epiphanius (1. c.) that they treated the Scriptures in the same 
way as the Nasarzans’'; that is, they submitted them to a process of 
arbitrary excision, as recommended in the Clementine Homilies, 
and thus rejected as falsifications all statements which did not square 
with their own theory. Hippolytus also speaks of the Elchasaites 
as studying astrology and magic, and as practising charms and 
incantations on the sick and the demoniacs ($ 14). Moreover in two 
formularies, one of expiation, another of purification, which this 
father has extracted from the book, invocation is made to ‘the holy 
spirits and the angels of prayer’ (§ 15, comp. Epiph. Her, xix. 1). It 
should be added that the word Elchasai probably signifies the ‘hidden 
power’’; while the book itself directed that its mysteries should be 
guarded as precious pearls, and should not be communicated to the 
world at large, but only to the faithful few (Hipp. Her. ix.15, 17). It 
is hardly necessary to call attention to the number of Essene features 
which are here combined*. I would only remark that the value of 
the notice is not at all diminished, but rather enhanced, by the uncri- 
tical character of Epiphanius’ work ; for this very fact prevents us 
from ascribing the coincidences, which here reveal themselves, to this 


father’s own invention. 


1 See p. 370, note 3. In this respect they departed from the 
2 Galatians p. 328, note 1. For original principles of Essenism, alleg- 
another derivation see below, p. 405. ing, as it would appear, a special reve- 


3 Celibacy however is not one of lation (ws d90ev dmoxadv ews) in justifi- 
these: comp. Epiphan, Her. xix.1(p. cation. In like manner marriage is 
40) dmexOdverat 6¢ 7H mapOevia, yuce? commended in the Clementine Ho- 


58 tiv éykpdreay, dvaykage be yduov.  milies, 
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In this heresy we have plainly the dregs of Essenism, which 
has only been corrupted from its earlier and nobler type by the 
admixture of a spurious Christianity. But how came the Essenes 
to be called Sampseans? What was the original meaning of this 
outward reverence which they paid to the sun? Did they regard it 
merely as the symbol of Divine illumination, just as Philo frequently 
treats it as a type of God, the centre of all light (e.g. de Somn. 
i, 13 sq., L p. 631 sq.), and even calls the heavenly bodies ‘ visible 
and sensible gods’ (de Mund. Op. 7,1. p. 6)'? Or did they honour 
the light, as the pure ethereal element in contrast to gross terrestrial 
matter, according to a suggestion of a recent writer’? Whatever may 
have been the motive of this reverence, it is strangely repugnant to 
the spirit of orthodox Judaism. In Ezek. viii. 16 it is denounced as 
an abomination, that men shall turn towards the east and worship 
the sun; and accordingly in Berakhoth 7a a saying of R. Meir is 
reported to the effect that God is angry when the sun appears and the 
kings of the East and the West prostrate themselves before this 
luminary*®. We cannot fail therefore to recognise the action of some 
foreign influence in this Essene practice—whether Greek or Syrian or 
Persian, it will be time to consider hereafter. 

(iii) On the subject of marriage again, talmudical and rabbinical 
notices contribute nothing towards elucidating the practices of this 
sect. Least of all do they point to any affinity between the Essenes 
and the Pharisees. The nearest resemblance, which Frankel can 
produce, to any approximation in this respect is an injunction in 
Mishna Kethuboth v. 8 respecting the duties of the husband in pro- 
viding for the wife in case of his separating from her, and this he 
ascribes to Essene influences*; but this mishna does not express any 
approval of such a separation. The direction seems to be framed 
entirely in the interests of the wife: nor can I see that it is at all 
inconsistent, as Frankel urges, with Mishna Kethuboth vii. 1 which 
allows her to claim a divorce under such circumstances. But how- 
ever this may be, Essene and Pharisaic opinion stand generally in the 
sharpest contrast to each other with respect to marriage. The talmudic 

1 The important place which the 2 Keim 1, p. 289. 
heavenly bodies held in the system 3 See Wiesner Schol. zum Babyl. 
of Philo, who regarded them as ani- JTalm.1. pp. 18, 20. 


mated beings, may be seen from 4 Monatsschr. p. 37. 
Gfrdrer’s Philo 1. p. 349 8g. 
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writings teem with passages implying not only the superior sanctity, 
but even the imperative duty, of marriage. The words ‘Be fruitful 
and multiply’ (Gen. i. 28) were regarded not merely as a promise, 
but as a command which was binding on all. It is a maxim of the 
Talmud that ‘Any Jew who has not a wife is no man’ (oN 1s), 
Yebamoth 634. The fact indeed is so patent, that any accumula- 
tion of examples would be superfluous, and I shall content myself 
with referring to Pesachim 113 a, 6, as fairly illustrating the doctrine 
of orthodox Judaism on this point’. As this question affects the 
whole framework not only of religious, but also of social life, the 
antagonism between the Essene and the Pharisee in a matter so 


vital could not be overlooked. 
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(iv) Nor again is it probable that the magical rites and incan- (iv) The 


Essene 


tations which are so prominent in the practice of the Essenes would, practice 


as a rule, have been received with any favour by the Pharisaic Jew. of paseie 
In Mishna Pesachim iv. 9 (comp. Berakhoth 10 6) it is mentioned difficulty. 


with approval that Hezekiah put away a ‘book of healings’ ; where 
doubtless the author of the tradition had in view some volume of 
charms ascribed to Solomon, like those which apparently formed part 
of the esoteric literature of the Essenes’. In the same spirit in Mishna 
Sanhedrin xi. 1 R. Akiba shuts out from the hope of eternal life 
any ‘who read profane or foreign (i.e. perhaps, apocryphal) books, 
and who mutter over a wound’ the words of Exod. xv. 26. On 
this point of difference however no great stress can be laid. Though 
the nobler teachers among the orthodox Jews set themselves stead- 
fastly against the introduction of magic, they were unable to resist 
the inpouring tide of superstition. In the middle of the second 
century Justin Martyr alludes to exorcists and magicians among 
the Jews, as though they were neither few nor obscure*. Whether 
these were a remnant of Essene Judaism, or whether such practices 


1 Justin Martyr more than once Opwro, xara raoay viv evOa dv émdn- 


taunts the Jewish rabbis with their 
reckless encouragement of polygamy. 
See Dial. 134, p. 363 D, rots dovvéros 
kal Tuprols Sidackaros buav, olrives kal 
uéxpt viv kal récoapas kal mévre éxew 
vuads yuvatkas Exacrov avyxwpotcr Kal 
éayv eBuoppor tis lidy ériOumihon adrijs 
K.7.., 1b. I4I1, P. 371 A, B, Orolo 
mpatrovow of amd Tod yévous vuuy dy- 


Uunowow 7} mporreunpOaaw aydouevor dvd- 
part yauov yuvatkas x.T.d., With Otto’s 
note on the first passage. 

* See above, p. 89, note 2. 

3 Dial. 85, p. 311 C, 757 pévroe of éé 
Uudy émopxioral TH TEXYY, WoTep Kal TH 
€0un, Xpwmevor eopxifovar Kal Oupiduace 
kal KaTadéopots Xp@vrat. 
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had by this time spread throughout the whole body, it is impossible 
to say; but the fact of their existence prevents us from founding 
an argument on the use of magic, as an absolutely distinctive feature 
of Essenism. 

Other divergences also have been enumerated'; but, as these do 
not for the most part involve any great principles, and refer only to 
practical details in which much fluctuation was possible, they cannot 
under any circumstances be taken as crucial tests, and I have not 
thought it worth while to discuss them. But the antagonisms on 
which I have dwelt will tell their own tale. In three respects more 
especially, in the avoidance of marriage, in the abstention from the 
temple sacrifices, and (if the view which I have adopted be correct) in 
the outward reverence paid to the sun, we have seen that there is 
an impassable gulf between the Essenes and the Pharisees. No 
known influences within the sphere of Judaism proper will serve 
to account for the position of the Hssenes in these respects ; and 
we are obliged to look elsewhere for an explanation. 


It was shown above that the investigations of Frankel and others 
failed to discover in the talmudical writings a single reference to the 
Essenes, which is at once direct and indisputable. It has now 
appeared that they have also failed (and this is the really important 
point) in showing that the ideas and practices generally considered 
characteristic of the Essenes are recognised and incorporated in these 
representative books of Jewish orthodoxy ; and thus the hypothesis 
that Essenism was merely a type, though an exaggerated type, of 
pure Judaism falls to the ground. 

Some affinities indeed have been made out by Frankel and by 
those who have anticipated or followed him. But these are exactly 
such as we might have expected. Two distinct features combine to 
make up the portrait of the Essene. The Judaic element is quite 
as prominent in this sect as the non-Judaic. It could not be more 
strongly emphasized than in the description given by Josephus him- 
self. In everything therefore which relates to the strictly Judaic 
side of their tenets and practices, we should expect to discover not 
only affinities, but even close affinities, in talmudic and rabbinic 
authorities. And this is exactly what, as a matter of fact, we do 


1 Herzfeld, 1. p. 392 sq. 
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find. The Essene rules respecting the observance of the sabbath, 
the rites of lustration, and the like, have often very exact parallels 
in the writings of more orthodox Judaism. But I have not thought 
it necessary to dwell on these coincidences, because they may well 
be taken for granted, and my immediate purpose did not require me 
to emphasize them. 


BA 


And again; it must be remembered that the separation between The di- 


Pharisee and Essene cannot always have been so great as it appears 


vergence 


in the Apostolic age. Both sects apparently arose out of one great Essenes 


from the 


movement, of which the motive was the avoidance of pollution’. The Pharisees 


divergence therefore must have been gradual. At the same time, it *@dual. 


does not seem a very profitable task to write a hypothetical history 
of the growth of Essenism, where the data are wanting; and I shall 
therefore abstain from the attempt. Frankel indeed has not been 
deterred by this difficulty ; but he has been obliged to assume his 
data by postulating that such and such a person, of whom notices 
are preserved, was an Hssene, and thence inferring the character 
of Essenism at the period in question from his recorded sayings or 
doings. But without attempting any such reconstruction of history, 
we may fairly allow that there must have been a gradual develop- 
ment ; and consequently in the earlier stages of its growth we should 
not expect to find that sharp antagonism between the two sects, which 
the principles of the Essenes when fully matured would involve. 


Tf therefore it should be shown that the talmudical and rabbinical Hence the 


-writings here and there preserve with approval the sayings of certain 


possibility 
of their 


Essenes, this fact would present no difficulty. At present however no #Ppearing 


in the re- 


decisive example has been produced ; and the discoveries of Jellinek cords of 


for instance’, who traces the influence of this sect in almost every 
page of Pirke Aboth, can only be regarded as another illustration of 
the extravagance with which the whole subject has been treated by 
a large section of modern Jewish writers. More to the point is a 
notice of an earlier Essene preserved in Josephus himself. We learn 
from this historian that one Judas, a member of the sect, who had 
prophesied the death of Antigonus, saw this prince ‘ passing by through 
the temple*? when his prophecy was on the point of fulfilment 


1 See above, p. 353 sq. In the parallel narrative, Ant. xii. 


2 Orient 1849, pp. 489, 537, 553- 11. 2, the expression is mapivra rd 
3 B. J. i. 3. 5 wapidvra dia Tod lepod.  tepdv, which does not imply so much; 


orthodox 
Judaism. 
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(about B.c. 110). At this moment Judas is represented as sitting 
in the midst of bis disciples, instructing them in the science of pre- 
diction. The expression quoted would seem to imply that he was 
actually teaching within the temple area. Thus he would appear 
not only as mixing in the ordinary life of the Jews, but also as 
frequenting the national sanctuary. But even supposing this to be 
the right explanation of the passage, it will not present any serious 
difficulty. Even at a later date, when (as we may suppose) the 
principles of the sect had stiffened, the scruples of the Essene were 
directed, if I have rightly interpreted the account of Josephus, rather 
against the sacrifices than against the locality’, The temple itself, 
independently of its accompaniments, would not suggest any offence 
to his conscience. 

The appro- Nor again, is it any obstacle to the view which is here maintained, 

pene oe that the Essenes are regarded with so much sympathy by Philo and 

Josephus Josephus themselves. Even though the purity of Judaism might 


is no evi- 
dence of have been somewhat sullied in this sect by the admixture of foreign 


Sr OaoxY elements, this fact would attract rather than repel an eclectic like 
Philo, and a latitudinarian like Josephus. The former, as an Alexan- 
drian, absorbed into his system many and diverse elements of heathen 
philosophy, Platonic, Stoic, and Pythagorean. The latter, though 
professedly a Pharisee, lost no opportunity of ingratiating himself 
with his heathen conquerors, and would not be unwilling to gratify 
their curiosity respecting a society with whose fame, as we infer from 


the notice of Pliny, they were already acquainted. 


What was But if Essenism owed the features which distinguished it from 
the foreign 
element in 
Essenism? influences derived? From the philosophers of Greece or from the 


Pharisaic Judaism to an alien admixture, whence were these foreign 


religious mystics of the Kast? On this point recent writers are 


divided. 
Theory of Those who trace the distinctive characteristics of the sect to 
slater Greece, regard it is an offshoot of the Neopythagorean School grafted 


fluence. on the stem of Judaism. This solution is suggested by the state- 
ment of Josephus, that ‘they practise the mode of life which among 


but the less precise notice must be that Judas himself was within the 
interpreted by the more precise. Even temple area. 
then however it is not directly stated } See above, pp. 87, 369 sq. 
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the Greeks was introduced (karadederypévy) by Pythagoras’’ It is 
thought to be confirmed by the strong resemblances which as a 
matter of fact are found to exist between the institutions and _prac- 
tices of the two. 

This theory, which is maintained also by other writers, as for Statement 
instance by Baur and Herzfeld, has found its ablest and most per- ane by 
sistent advocate in Zeller, who draws out the parallels with great Zeller. 
force and precision. ‘The Essenes,’ he writes, ‘like the Pythagoreans, 
desire to attain a higher sanctity by an ascetic life; and the absten- 
tions, which they impose on themselves for this end, are the same 
with both. They reject animal food and bloody sacrifices; they 
avoid wine, warm baths, and oil for anointing ; they set a high value 
on celibate life: or, so far as they allow marriage, they require that 
it be restricted to the one object of procreating children, Both wear 
only white garments and consider linen purer than wool. Washings 
and purifications are prescribed by both, though for the Essenes they 
have a yet higher significance as religious acts. Both prohibit oaths 
and (what is more) on the same grounds. Both find their social 
ideal in those institutions, which indeed the Essenes alone set them- 
selves to realise—in a corporate life with entire community of goods, 
in sharply defined orders of rank, in the unconditional submission 
of all the members to their superiors, in a society carefully barred 
from without, into which new members are received only after a 
severe probation of several years, and from which the unworthy are 
inexorably excluded. Both require a strict initiation, both desire 
to maintain a traditional doctrine inviolable ; both pay the highest 
respect to the men from whom it was derived, as instruments of 
the deity: yet both also love figurative clothing for their doctrines, 
and treat the old traditions as symbols of deeper truths, which they 
must extract from them by means of allegorical explanation. In 
order to prove the later form of teaching original, newly-composed 
writings were unhesitatingly forged by the one as by the other, 
and fathered upon illustrious names of the past. Both parties pay 
honour to divine powers in the elements, both invoke the rising 
sun, both seek to withdraw everything unclean from his sight, and 
with this view give special directions, in which they agree as well 
with each other as with older Greek superstition, in a remarkable 


1 Ant. XV. 10. 4. 
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way. For both the belief in intermediate beings between God and 
the world has an importance which is higher in proportion as their 
own conception of God is purer ; both appear not to have disdained 
magic; yet both regard the gift of prophecy as the highest fruit of 
wisdom and piety, which they pique themselves on possessing in 
their most distinguished members. Finally, both agree (along with 
the dualistic character of their whole conception of the world...) in 
their tenets respecting the origin of the soul, its relation to the body, 
and the life after death’...’ 

This array of coincidences is formidable, and thus skilfully 
marshalled might appear at first sight invincible. But a closer 
examination detracts from its value. In the first place the two 
distinctive characteristics of the Pythagorean philosophy are wanting 
The Jewish sect did not believe in the trans- 
migration of souls; and the doctrine of numbers, at least so far as 
our information goes, had no place in their system. Yet these con- 
stitute the very essence of the Pythagorean teaching. In the next 
place several of the coincidences are more apparent than real. Thus 
for instance the demons who in the Pythagorean system held an 
intermediate place between the Supreme God and man, and were the 
result of a compromise between polytheism and philosophy, have no 
near relation to the angelology of the Essenes, which arose out of a 
wholly different motive. Nor again can we find distinct traces among 
the Pythagoreans of any such reverence for the sun as is ascribed to 
the Essenes, the only notice which is adduced having no prominence 
whatever in its own context, and referring to a rule which would 
be dictated by natural decency and certainly was not peculiar to the 
Pythagoreans*, When these imperfect and (for the purpose) value- 
less resemblances have been subtracted, the only basis on which the 
All the re- 
Thus the respect paid to 
The 
and the reverence of the 


theory of a direct affiliation can rest is withdrawn. 
maining coincidences are unimportant. 
founders is not confined to any one sect or any one age. 


reverence of the Essenes for Moses, 


1 Zeller Philosophie der Griechen 
Th, m1. Abth. 2, p. 281. 

2 Diog. Laert. viii. 17; see Zeller 
l. c. p. 282, note 5. The precept in 
question occurs among a number of 
insignificant details, and has no spe- 
cial prominence given to it. In the 


Life of Apollonius by Philostratus (e.g. 
vi. ro) considerable stress is laid on 
the worship of the sun (Zeller l. c. p, 
137, note 6); but the syncretism of 
this late work detracts from its value as 
representing Pythagorean doctrine. 
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Pythagoreans for Pythagoras, are indications of a common humanity, 
but not of a common philosophy. And again the forgery of suppo- 
sititious documents is unhappily not the badge of any one school. 
The Solomonian books of the Essenes, so far as we can judge from 
the extant notices, were about as unlike the tracts ascribed to 
Pythagoras and his disciples by the Neopythagoreans as two such 
forgeries could well be. All or nearly all that remains in common 
to the Greek school and the Jewish sect after these deductions is 
a certain similarity in the type of life. But granted that two bodies and in 


4 A : others d 
of men each held an esoteric teaching of their own, they would E otancaost 
any his- 
cai Sane / torical 
initiation, by a solemn form of oath, by a rigid distinction of orders. connexion. 


secure it independently in a similar way, by a recognised process of 


Granted also, that they both maintained the excellence of an ascetic 
life, their asceticism would naturally take the same form ; they would 
avoid wine and flesh; they would abstain from anointing themselves 
with oil; they would depreciate, and perhaps altogether prohibit, 
marriage, Unless therefore the historical conditions are themselves 
favourable to a direct and immediate connexion between the Pytha- 
goreans and the Essenes, this theory of affiliation has little to 
recommend it. 

And a closer examination must pronounce them to be most Twofold 
unfavourable. Chronology and geography alike present serious ieee 
obstacles to any solution which derives the peculiarities of the theory. 
Essenes from the Pythagoreans. 

(i) The priority of time, if it can be pleaded on either side, must (i) Chro- 
be urged in favour of the Essenes. The Pythagoreans as a philo- polrien) 
sophical school entirely disappear from history before the middle of adverse. 
the fourth century before Christ. The last Pythagoreans were 
scholars of Philolaus and Eurytus, the contemporaries of Socrates and 
Plato’. For nearly two centuries after their extinction we hear 
nothing of them. Here and there persons like Diodorus of Aspendus Disappear- 
are satirised by the Attic poets of the middle comedy as ‘ pytha- ee 
gorizers,’ in other words, as total abstainers and vegetarians”; but S°reans. 


1 Zeller l. c. p. 68 (comp. I. p. 242). 2 Athen. iv. p. 161, Diog. Laert. 
While disputing Zeller’s position, I viii. 37. See the index to Meineke 
have freely made use of his references. Fragm. Com. 8. Vv. mubayopikos, etc. 
{t is impossible not to admire the The words commonly used by these 
mastery of detail and clearness of ex- _satirists are mubayopiveyv, mudaryopioTys, 
position in this work, even when the mvvayopiouds. The persons so satirised 
conclusions seem questionable. were probably in many cases not more 
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This is the 
universal testimony of ancient writers. It is not till the first century 


the philosophy had wholly died or was fast dying out. 


before Christ, that we meet with any distinct traces of a revival. 
In Alexander Polyhistor’, a younger contemporary of Sulla, for the 
first time we find references to certain writings, which would seem 
to have emanated from this incipient Neopythagoreanism, rather than 
And a little later Cicero 
commends his friend Nigidius Figulus as one specially raised up to 


from the elder school of Pythagoreans. 
revive the extinct philosophy’. But so slow or so chequered was 
its progress, that a whole century after Seneca can still speak of the 
Yet long before this the Essenes 
formed a compact, well organized, numerous society with a peculiar 
We have seen that 
Pliny the elder speaks of this celibate society as having existed 


school as practically defunct*. 
system of doctrine and a definite rule of life. 
‘through thousands of ages*.’ This is a gross exaggeration, but it 
must at least be taken to imply that in Pliny’s time the origin of the 
Essenes was lost in the obscurity of the past, or at least seemed so to 


If, as 
I have given reasons for supposing®, Pliny’s authority in this passage 


those who had not access to special sources of information. 


is the same Alexander Polyhistor to whom I have just referred. 
and if this particular statement, however exaggerated in expression, 
But 
on any showing the priority in time is distinctly in favour of the 


is derived from him, the fact becomes still more significant. 


Essenes as against the Neopythagoreans. 

And accordingly we find that what is only a tendency in the 
Neopythagoreans is with the Essenes an avowed principle and a 
definite rule of life. 
which Pliny says that it has existed as an institution among the 


Such for instance is the case with celibacy, of 


Essenes per seculorum milla, and which is a chief corner-stone of 


torem non invenit.’ 
4 N.H. v.15. The passage is quoted 
above p. 83, note 3. The point of time, 


Pythagoreans than modern teetotallers 
are Rechabites. 
1 Diog. Laert. vill. 24.8q.; see Zeller 


l. c. p. 74—78. F ; 

2 Cic. Tim. 1 ‘sic judico, post illos 
nobiles Pythagoreos quorum disci- 
plina extincta est quodammodo, cum 
aliquot seecula in Italia Siciliaque vi- 
guisset, hunc exstitisse qui illam reno- 
varet.’ 

3 Sen. NV. Q. vii. 32 ‘ Pythagorica 
ila invidiosa turbe schola prmcep- 


at which Josephus thinks it necessary 
to insert an account of the Essenes as 
already flourishing (Ant. xiii. 5. 9), is 
prior to the revival of the Neopytha- 
gorean school. How much earlier the 
Jewish sect arose, we are without data 
for determining. 
5 See p. 81, note 1. 
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their practical system, The Pythagorean notices (whether truly or not, 
it is unimportant for my purpose to enquire) speak of Pythagoras as 
having a wife and a daughter’. Only at a late date do we find the 
attempt to represent their founder in another light ; and if virginity 
is ascribed to Apollonius of Tyana, the great Pythagorean of the first 
Christian century, in the fictitious biography of Philostratus?, this 
representation is plainly due to the general plan of the novelist, whose 
hero is perhaps intended to rival the Founder of Christianity, and 
whose work is saturated with Christian ideas. In fact virginity can 
never be said to have been a Pythagorean principle, though it may 
have been an exalted ideal of some not very early adherents of the 
school, And the same remark applies to other resemblances between 
the Essene and Neopythagorean teaching. The clearness of con- 
ception and the definiteness of practice are in almost every instance 
on the side of the Essenes; so that, looking at the comparative 
chronology of the two, it will appear almost inconceivable that they 
can have derived their principles from the Neopythagoreans, 

(ii) But the geographical difficulty also, which this theory of 
affiliation involves, must be added to the chronological. The home 
of the Essene sect is allowed on all hands to have been on the 
eastern borders of Palestine, the shores of the Dead Sea, a region 
least of all exposed to the influences of Greek philosophy. It is 
true that we find near Alexandria a closely allied school of Jewish 
recluses, the Therapeutes ; and, as Alexandria may have been the 
home of Neopythagoreanism, a possible link of connexion is here 
disclosed. But, as Zeller himself has pointed out, it is not among 
the Therapeutes, but among the Essenes, that the principles in 
question appear fully developed and consistently carried out*®; and 
therefore, if there be a relation of paternity between Essene and 
Therapeute, the latter must be derived from the former and not 
conversely. How then can we suppose this influence of Neopytha- 
goreanism brought to bear on a Jewish community in the south- 
eastern border of Palestine? Zeller’s answer is as follows*, Judea 
was for more than a hundred and fifty years before the Maccabean 
period under the sovereignty first of the Egyptian and then of the 


1 Diog. Laert. viii. 42. had been differently represented by 
2 Vit. Apol. i. 15 sq. At the same others. 
time Philostratus informs us that the 3 1. p. 288 sq. 


conduct of his hero in this respect 41. ¢. p. 290 sq. 
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Syrian Greeks. We know that at this time Hellenizing influences 
did infuse themselves largely into Judaism: and what more natural 
than that among these the Pythagorean philosophy and discipline 
should have recommended itself to a section of the Jewish people? 
It may be said in reply, that at all events the special locality of the 
Essenes is the least favourable to such a solution: but, without 
pressing this fact, Zeller’s hypothesis is open to two serious objections 
which combined seem fatal to it, unsupported as it is by any 
historical notice. First, this influence of Pythagoreanism is assumed 
to have taken place at the very time when the Pythagorean school 
was practically extinct: and secondly, it is supposed to have acted 
upon that very section of the Jewish community, which was the 
most vigorous advocate of national exclusiveness and the most averse 
to Hellenizing influences. 

It is not therefore to Greek but to Oriental influences that con- 
siderations of time and place, as well as of internal character, lead 
us to look for an explanation of the alien elements in Essene Judaism. 
And have we not here also the account of any real coincidences which 
may exist between Essenism and Neopythagoreanism? We should 
perhaps be hardly more justified in tracing Neopythagoreanism 
directly to Essenism than conversely (though, if we had no other 
alternative, this would appear to be the more probable solution 
of the two): but were not both alike due to substantially the same 
influences acting in different degrees? I think it will hardly be denied 
that the characteristic features of Pythagoreanism, and especially of 
Neopythagoreanism, which distinguish it from other schools of Greek 
philosophy, are much more Oriental in type, than Hellenic. The 
asceticism, the magic, the mysticism, of the sect all point in the 
same direction, And history moreover contains indications that 
such was the case. There seems to be sufficient ground for the 
statement that Pythagoras himself was indebted to intercourse with 
the Egyptians, if not with more strictly Oriental nations, for some 
leading ideas of his system, But, however this may be, the fact 
that in the legendary accounts, which the Neopythagoreans invented 
to do honour to the founder of the school, he is represented as taking 
lessons from the Chaldeans, Persians, Brahmins, and others, may be 
taken as an evidence that their own philosophy at all events was 
partially derived from eastern sources’, 


1 See the references in Zeller 1. p. 218 sq.; comp. m1, 2, p. 67. 
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But, if the alien elements of Essenism were borrowed not so 
much from Greek philosophy as from Oriental mysticism, to what 
nation or what religion was it chiefly indebted? To this question it 
is difficult, with our very imperfect knowledge of the East at the 


Yet there is one system Resem- 


Christian era, to reply with any confidence. 
blances to 


to which we naturally look, as furnishing the most probable answer, 


The Medo-Persian religion supplies just those elements which dis- 


tinguish the tenets and practices of the Essenes from the normal 


type of Judaism. 


dualism, which exercised the greatest influence on subsequent Gnostic yeas 
sects, and of which Manicheism, the most matured development of 


dualistic doctrine in connexion with Christianity, was the ultimate 


fruit. 


For though dualism may not represent the oldest theology 
of the Zend-Avesta in its unadulterated form, yet long before the 


era of which we are speaking it had become the fundamental prin- 


ciple of the Persian religion. 
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Parsism. 


(1) First ; we have here a very definite form of (i) Dual- 


(2) Again; the Zoroastrian symbolism (ii) Sun- 


of light, and consequent worship of the sun as the fountain of light, ce 


will explain those anomalous notices of the Essenes in which they are 


(3) Moreover ; (iii i) Angel- 
the ‘worship of angels’ in the Essene system has a striking parallel ly. 


represented as paying reverence to this luminary’. 


in the invocations of spirits, which form a very prominent feature 


in the ritual of the Zend-Avesta. 
is illustrated, and not improbably was suggested, by the doctrine of 
intermediate beings concerned in the government of nature and of 


And altogether their angelology 


man, such as the Amshaspands, which is an integral part of the 


Zoroastrian system’. 


attractive to the Essene, may have received its impulse from the 


priestly caste of Persia, to whose world-wide fame this form of super- 


stition is indebted for its name. 


also to add the intense striving after purity, 


feature in the Persian religion, I do so, not because the eel 


1 Keim (Geschichte Jesu von Nazara 
I. p. 303) refers to Tac, Hist. iii. 24 
*‘Undique clamor; et orientem solem 
(ita in Syria mos est) tertiani salu- 
tavere,’ as illustrating this Essene 
practice. The commentators on Ta- 
citus quote a similar notice of the 
Parthians in Herodian iv. 15 dua dé 
Hrtw dvlaoxovrs épdyn ’AprdBavos adv 


COL, 


beylory TARVE oTpaTod’ domacdmevor 
dé rdv ArLOv, ws Eos avrots, of BdpBapa 
KT. 

2 See e.g. Vendidad Farg. xix; and 
the liturgical portions of the book are 
largely taken up with invocations of 
these intermediate beings. Some ex- 
tracts are given in Davies’ Colossians 


p. 146 sq. 
25 


(4) And once more; the magic, which was so (iv) Magic. 


(5) If to these parallels I venture (v) Striv- 
which is the noblest a bee 
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might not have derived this impulse from a higher source, but 
because this feature was very likely to recommend the Zoroastrian 
system to their favourable notice, and because also the particular 
form which the zeal for purity took among them was at all events 
congenial to the teaching of the Zend-Avesta, and may not have 
been altogether free from its influences, 

I have preferred dwelling on these broader resemblances, because 
they are much more significant than any mere coincidence of details, 
which may or may not have been accidental. Thus for instance the 
magi, like the Essenes, wore white garments, and eschewed gold 
and ornaments; they practised frequent lustrations; they avoided 
flesh, living on bread and cheese or on herbs and fruits; they 
had different orders in their society ; and the like'. All these, as I 
have already remarked, may be the independent out-growth of the 
same temper and direction of conduct, and need not imply any direct 
historical connexion. Nor is there any temptation to press such 
resemblances; for even without their aid the general connexion seems 
to be sufficiently established *. 

But it is said, that the history of Persia does not favour the 
hypothesis of such an influence as is here assumed. The destruction 
of the Persian empire by Alexander, argues Zeller*, and the subse- 
quent erection of the Parthian domination on its ruins, must have 
been fatal to the spread of Zoroastrianism. From the middle of the 
third century before Christ, when the Parthian empire was esta- 
blished, till towards the middle of the third century of our era, 


1 Hilgenfeld (Zeitschrift x. p. 99 sq.) 
finds coincidences even more special 
than these. He is answered by Zeller 
(11. 2, p. 276), but defends his posi- 
tion again (Zeitschrift x1. p. 347 8q.), 
though with no great success. Among 
other points of coincidence Hilgenfeld 
remarks on the axe (Jos. B. J. il. 8. 
7) which was given to the novices 
among the Essenes, and connects it 
with the déwouarreta (Plin. N. H. 
xxxvi. 19) of the magi. Geller con- 
tents himself with replying that the 
use of the axe among the Essenes for 
purposes of divination is a pure con- 
jecture, not resting on any known 
fact. He might have answered with 


much more effect that Josephus else- 
where (§ 9) defines it as a spade or 
shovel, and assigns to it a very dif- 
ferent use. Hilgenfeld has damaged 
his cause by laying stress on these 
accidental resemblances. So far as 
regards minor coincidences, Zeller 
makes out as good a case for his 
Pythagoreans, as Hilgenfeld for his 
magians. 

2 Those who allow any foreign 
Oriental element in Essenism most 
commonly ascribe it to Persia: e.g. 
among the more recent writers, Hil- 
genfeld (l.¢.), and Lipsius Schenkel’s 
Bibel-Lexikon 8. v. Esser p. 189. 

3 ].¢. p. 275. 
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when the Persian monarchy and religion were once more restored’, 
its influence must have been reduced within the narrowest limits. 


Does not the butfavour- 
able to the 
spread of 


a people on the world at large may begin just where its national Parsism. 


But does analogy really suggest such an inference ? 
history of the Jews themselves show that the religious influence of 


life ends? The very dispersion of Zoroastrianism, consequent on the 
fall of the empire, would impregnate the atmosphere far and wide ; 
and the germs of new religious developments would thus be implanted 
in alien soils. For in tracing Essenism to Persian influences I have 
not wished to imply that this Jewish sect consciously incorporated 
the Zoroastrian philosophy and religion as such, but only that 
Zoroastrian ideas were infused into its system by more or less direct 
contact. And, as a matter of fact, it seems quite certain that Persian 
ideas were widely spread during this very interval, when the Persian 


nationality was eclipsed. It was then that Hermippus gave to the Indica- 


tions of its 
influence 


It was then that its tenets suggested or moulded boa A 
eriod. 

It was then that > 

the worship of the Persian Mithras spread throughout the Roman 


Greeks the most detailed account of this religion which had ever been 
laid before them’. 
the speculations of the various Gnostic sects. 
Empire. It was then, if not earlier, that the magian system took 
root in Asia Minor, making for itself (as it were) a second home in 
Cappadocia®. It was then, if not earlier, that the Zoroastrian demon- 
ology stamped itself so deeply on the apocryphal literature of the 
Jews themselves, which borrowed even the names of evil spirits * 
from the Persians. There are indeed abundant indications that 
Palestine was surrounded by Persian influences during this period, 
when the Persian empire was in abeyance. 


Thus we seem to have ample ground for the view that certain 


1 See Gibbon Decline and Fall the Science of Language 1st ser. p. 86. 


¢. vili, Milman History of Christianity 
Il. p. 247 sq. The latter speaks of 
this restoration of Zoroastrianism, as 
‘perhaps the only instance of the 
vigorous revival of a Pagan religion.’ 
It was far purer and less Pagan than 
the system which it superseded; and 
this may account for its renewed life. 
2 See Miiller Fragm. Hist. Graec. 
Ill. p. 53 sq. for this work of Hermip- 
pus wep! Mdywv. He flourished about 
B.c. 200. See Max Miiller Lectures on 


3 Strabo xv. 3. 15 (p. 733) Ev dé rH 
Kammadoxla (rodd yap éxet rd rév Ma- 
yov pidov, of Kal mUpacdor Kadovvrat’ 
TONG 6€ Kal Tay Iepoixwy Oey lepa) 
KataNe 

# At least in one instance, Asmo- 
deus (Tob. iii. 17); see M. Miiller 
Chips from a German Workshop 1. 
p- 148 sq. For the different dates as- 
signed to the book of Tobit see Dr 
Westcott’s article Tobit in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible p. 1525. 
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alien features in Essene Judaism were derived from the Zoroastrian 
religion. But are we justified in going a step further, and attribut- 
ing other elements in this eclectic system to the more distant East ? 
The monasticism of the Buddhist will naturally occur to our 
minds, as a precursor of the cenobitic life among the Essenes ; and 
Hilgenfeld accordingly has not hesitated to ascribe this characteristic 
of Essenism directly to Buddhist influences’, But at the outset 
we are obliged to ask whether history gives any such indication 
of the presence of Buddhism in the West as this hypothesis requires. 
Hilgenfeld answers this question in the affirmative. He points 
confidently to the fact that as early as the middle of the second 
century before Christ the Buddhist records speak of their faith as 
flourishing in Alasanda the chief city of the land of Yavana. The 
place intended, he conceives, can be none other than the great 
Alexandria, the most famous of the many places bearing the name’. 
In this opinion however he stands quite alone. Neither Képpen *, 
who is his authority for this statement, nor any other Indian 
scholar‘, so far as I am aware, for a moment contemplates this identi- 
fication. Yavana, or Yona, was the common- Indian name for the 
Greco-Bactrian kingdom and its dependencies*; and to this region 
we naturally turn, The Alasanda or Alasadda therefore, which is 
here mentioned, will be one of several Eastern cities bearing the name 
of the great conqueror, most probably Alewandria ad Caucaswm. 


1 Zeitschrift x. p. 103 8q.5; comp. 
xI. p. 351. M. Renan also (Langues 
Sémitiques 1. iv. 1, Vie de Jésus 
p. 98) suggests that Buddhist influences 
operated in Palestine. 

2 x. p. 105 ‘was schon an sich, 
zumal in dieser Zeit, schwerlich Alex- 
andria ad Caucasum, sondern nur 
Alexandrien in Aegypten bedeuten 
kann.’ Comp. XI. p. 351, where he 
repeats the same argument in reply to 
Zeller. This is a very natural in- 
ference from a western point of view ; 
but, when we place ourselves in the 
position of a Buddhist writer to whom 
Bactria was Greece, the relative pro- 
portions of things are wholly changed. 

3 Die Religion des Buddha i. p. 193. 

4 Comp. e.g. Weber Die Verbin- 
dungen Indiens mit den Léndern im 
Westen p.675 in the Allgem. Monatsschr. 


f. Wissensch. u. Literatur, Braun- 
schweig 1853; Lassen Indische Alter- 
thumskunde 11. p. 236; Hardy Manual 
of Budhism p. 516. 

5 For its geographical meaning in 
older Indian writers see Koppen l. ¢. 
Since then it has entirely departed 
from its original signification, and 
Yavana is now a common term used 
by the Hindoos to designate the Mo- 
hammedans. Thus the Greek name 
has come to be applied to a people 
which of all others is most unlike the 
Greeks. This change of meaning ad- 
mirably illustrates the use of “EAAnv 
among the Jews, which in like man- 
ner, from being the name of an alien 
nation, became the name of an alien 
religion, irrespective of nationality ; 
see the note on Gal. ii. 3. 
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But indeed I hardly think that, if Hilgenfeld had referred to the 
original authority for the statement, the great Buddhist history 
Mahawanso, he would have ventured to lay any stress at all on 


this notice, as supporting his theory. The historian, or rather and wholly 


fabulist (for such he is in this earlier part of his chronicle), is re- martian 
lating the foundation of the Mahé thiipo, or great tope, at Ruanwelli itself. 
Beyond the fact 


that this tope was erected by this king the rest is plainly legendary. 


by the king Dutthag4mini in the year B.C. 157. 


All the materials for the construction of the building, we are told, 
appeared spontaneously as by miracle—the bricks, the metals, the 
precious stones. The dewos, or demons, lent their aid in the erection. 
In fact 
the fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation. 

Priests gathered in enormous numbers from all the great Buddhist 
One 
place alone sent not less than 96,000. Among the rest it is mentioned 


monasteries to do honour to the festival of the foundation. 


that ‘Maha Dhammarakkito, théro (i.e. senior priest) of Yéna, accom- 
panied by 30,000 priests from the vicinity of Alasadda, the capital 
of the Yéna country, attended’ It is obvious that no weight can 
be attached to a statement occurring as part of a story of which 
An establishment of 


30,000 Buddhist priests at Alexandria would indeed be a pheno- 


the other details are so manifestly false, 


menon of which historians have shown a strange neglect. 
Nor is the presence of any Buddhist establishment even on a General 
much smaller scale in this important centre of western civilisation ne Be 


which the dhism in 


at all reconcilable with the ignorance of this religion, 
the West. 


Greeks and Romans betray at a much later date*. For some centu- 
ries after the Christian era we find that the information possessed by 
western writers was most shadowy and confused; and in almost 
every instance we are able to trace it to some other cause than the 


actual presence of Buddhists in the Roman Empire*®. Thus Strabo, Strabo. 


may allow that single Indians would 
visit Alexandria from time to time for 
purposes of trade or for other reasons, 


1 Mahawanso p. Turnour’s 
translation. 


2 How for instance, if any such 


Ife 


establishment had ever existed at 
Alexandria, could Strabo have used 
the language which is quoted in the 
next note? 

3 Consistently with this view, we 


and not more than this is required by 
the rhetorical passage in Dion Chry- 
gost. Or. xxxii (p. 373) 6p@ ydp éywye 
od povov "EXAnvas rap’ vutv...... adda 
kal Baxrplous kal Devdas kal Hépoas cat 
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who wrote under Augustus and Tiberius, apparently mentions the 


Buddhist priests, the sramanas, under the designation sarmane (Zap- 


pavas)’; but he avowedly obtains his information from Megasthenes, 


"Ivécv ruds. The qualifying suwds 
shows how very slight was the com- 
munication between India and Alex- 
andria. The mission of Pantenus 
may have been suggested by the pre- 
sence of such stray visitors. Jerome 
(Vir. Ill. 36) says that he went ‘roga- 
tus ab illius gentis legatis.’ It must 
remain doubtful however, whether 
some other region than Hindostan, 
such as ANthiopia for instance, is not 
meant, when Pantenus is said to have 
gone to India: see Cave’s Lives of the 
Primitive Fathers p. 188 sq. 

How very slight the communication 
was between India and the West in 
the early years of the Christian era, 
appears from this passage of Strabo 
xv. 1. 4 (p. 686); Kal of viv 6é é& Alyir- 
Tov wAdovres eurroptxol T@ Nelhw kal TG 
*ApaBly Kddrw méxpe THs “Ivdikfs omd- 
yiot wey Kal mepuremdevKacr méxpt TOU 
Tuyyou, kal otro. 8’ ldudirac Kal ovddév 
mpos tstoplay Trav Threv xpjoimo., after 
which he goes on to say that the only 
instance of Indian travellers in the 
West was the embassy sent to Augus- 
tus (see below p. 392), which came d¢’ 
évos Torov Kal rap’ évos Baoidéws. 

The communications between India 
and the West are investigated by two 
recent writers, Reinaud Relations Poli- 
tiques et Commerciales de VEmpire 
Romain avec VAsie Centrale, Paris 
1863, and Priaulx The Indian Travels 
of Apollonius of Tyana and the Indian 
Embassies to Rome, 1873. The latter 
work, which is very thorough and 
satisfactory, would have saved me 
much labour of independent investiga- 
tion, if I had seen it in time. 

1 Strabo xv. 1. 59, p. 712. In the 
mss it is written Tapudvas, but this 
must be an error either introduced by 
Strabo’s transcribers or found in the 
copy of Megasthenes which this author 
used. This is plain not only from the 
Indian word itself, but also from the 
parallel passage in Clement of Alexan- 
dria (Strom. 1. 15). From the coin- 


cidences of language it is clear that 
Clement also derived his information 
from Megasthenes, whose name he 
mentions just below. The fragments 
of Megasthenes relating to the Indian 
philosophers will be found in Miiller 
Fragm. Hist. Graec. 1. p. 437. They 
were previously edited by Schwanbeck, 
Megasthenis Indica (Bonne 1846). 

For Zapudva we also find the form 
Zauavaioe in other writers; e.g. Clem. 
Alex. 1. c., Bardesanes in Porphyr. de 
Abstin. iv. 17, Orig. c. Cels. i. 19 (1. 
p- 342). This divergence is explained 
by the fact that the Pali word sammana 
corresponds to the Sanskrit sramana. 
See Schwanbeck, 1. c. p. 17, quoted by 
Miiller, p. 437. 

It should be borne in mind however, 
that several eminent Indian scholars 
believe Megasthenes to have meant 
not Buddhists but Brahmins by his 
Zapudvas. So for instance Lassen 
Rhein, Mus. 1833, p. x80 sq., Ind. 
Alterth. U1. p. 7oo: aud Prof. Max. 
Miiller (Pref. to Rogers’s Translation 
of Buddhaghosha’s Parables, London 
1870, p. lii) says; ‘That Lassen is 
right in taking the Zapudva., men- 
tioned by Megasthenes, for Brahmanie, 
not for Buddhist ascetics, might be 
proved also by their dress. Dresses 
made of the bark of trees are not 
Buddhistic.’ If this opinion be correct, 
the earlier notices of Buddhism in 
Greek writers entirely disappear, and 
my position is strengthened. But for 
the following reasons the other view 
appears to me more probable: (1) The 
term sramana is the common term 
for the Buddhist ascetic, whereas it 
is very seldom used of the Brahmin. 
(2) The Zdpuavos (another form of 
sramana), mentioned below p. 392, 
note 2, appears to have been a 
Buddhist. This view is taken even 
by Lassen, Ind. Alterth. ut. p. 60. 
(3) The distinction of Bpayyudves and 
Dapudvat in Megasthenes or the writers 
following him corresponds to the dis- 
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who travelled in India somewhere about the year 300 B.c, and wrote 

a book on Indian affairs. Thus too Bardesanes at a much later date Barde- 
gives an account of these Buddhist ascetics, without however naming ores 
the founder of the religion ; but he was indebted for his knowledge 

of them to conversations with certain Indian ambassadors who visited 

Syria on their way westward in the reign of one of the Antonines’. 

Clement of Alexandria, writing in the latest years of the second Clement 
century or the earliest of the third, for the first® time mentions mae a 


Buddha by name; and even he betrays a strange ignorance of this 


Eastern religion’. 


tinction of Bpaxydves and Zapavata 
in Bardesanes, Origen, and others ; 
and, as Schwanbeck has shown (1. ¢.), 
the account of the Dapyudva: in Mega- 
sthenes for the most part is a close 
parallel to the account of the Zapavato 
in Bardesanes (or at least in Por- 
phyry’s report of Bardesanes). It 
seems more probable therefore that 
Megasthenes has been guilty of con- 
fusion in describing the dress of the 
Dappava, than that Brahmins are in- 
tended by the term. 

The Pali form, Dapyavaio, as a de- 
signation of the Buddhists, first occurs 
in Clement of Alexandria or Barde- 
sanes, whichever may be the earlier 
writer. It is generally ascribed to 
Alexander Polyhistor, who flourished 
B.C. 80—60, because his authority is 
quoted by Cyril of Alexandria (c. 
Julian. iv. p. 133) in the same context 
in which the Douavaio: are mentioned. 
This inference is drawn by Schwan- 
beck, Max Miiller, Lassen, and others. 
An examination of Cyril’s language 
however shows that the statement for 
which he quotes the authority of Alex- 
ander Polyhistor does not extend to 
the mention of the Samanwi. Indeed 
all the facts given in this passage of 
Cyril (including the reference to Poly- 
histor) are taken from Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. i. 15; see below n. 
3), whose account Cyril has abridged. 
It is possible indeed that Clement 
himself derived the statement from 
Polyhistor, but nothing in Clement’s 
own language points to this. 

1 The narrative of Bardesanes is 


given by Porphyry de Abst. iv. 17. 
The Buddhist ascetics are there called 
Lauavato. (see the last note). The 
work of Bardesanes, recounting his 
conversations with these Indian am- 
bassadors, is quoted again by Porphyry 
in a fragment preserved by Stobaus 
Ecl. iii. 56 (p. 141). In this last pas- 
sage the embassy is said to have arrived 
éml ris Bacthelas rhs “Avtwvrlvov rod é& 
*Euioov, by which, if the words be 
correct, must be meant Elagabalus 
(A.D. 218—222), the spurious Antonine 
(see Hilgenfeld Bardesanes p. 12 8q-). 
Other ancient authorities however place 
Bardesanes in the reign of one of the 
older Antonines ; and, as the context 
is somewhat corrupt, we cannot feel 
quite certain about the date. Barde- 
sanes gives by far the most accurate 
account of the Buddhists to be found 
in any ancient Greek writer; but even 
here the monstrous stories, which the 
Indian ambassadors related to him, 
show how little trustworthy such 
sources of information were. 

2 Except possibly Arrian, Ind. viii. 
1, who mentions an ancient Indian 
king, Budyas (Bovdtas) by name; but 
what he relates of him is quite incon- 
sistent with the history of Buddha, 
and probably some one else is intended. 

3 In this passage (Strom. i. 15, Pp. 
359) Clement apparently mentions 
these same persons three times, sup- 
posing that he is describing three dif- 
ferent schools of Oriental philosophers. 
(1) He speaks of Dapavatoe Baxrpwv 
(comp. Cyrill. Alex. 1. ¢.); (2) He dis- 
tinguishes two classes of Indian gymno- 
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Still later than this, Hippolytus, while he gives a fairly intelligent, 


though brief, account of the Brahmins', says not a word about the 
Buddhists, though, if he had been acquainted with their teaching, 
he would assuredly have seen in them a fresh support to his theory 


of the affinity between Christian heresies and pre-existing heathen phi- 


losophies. 


With one doubtful exception—an Indian fanatic attached 


to an embassy sent by king Porus to Augustus, who astonished the 


Greeks and Romans by burning himself alive at Athens*—there 


sophists, whom he calls Zapudvar and 
Bpaxyudvat. These are Buddhists and 
Brahmins respectively (see p. 390, note 
1); (3) He says afterwards eloi dé 
tov “Ivdav ol rots Bodrra ecAduevr 
mapayyéApacw, dv di’ vrepBorhny ceu- 
vornros els [ws?] Oedv reriujKace. 
Schwanbeck indeed maintains that Cle- 
ment here intends to describe the same 
persons whom he has just mentioned 
as Dapudvac; but thisis not the natural 
interpretation of his language, which 
must mean ‘There are also among 
the Indians those who obey the pre- 
cepts of Buddha.’ Probably Schwan- 
beck is right in identifying the Dapud- 
vat with the Buddhist ascetics, but 
Clement appears not to have known 
this. In fact he has obtained his in- 
formation from different sources, and 
so repeated himself without being aware 
of it. Where he got the first fact it is 
impossible to say. The second, as we 
saw, was derived from Megasthenes. 
The third, relating to Buddha, came, 
as we may conjecture, either from 
Pantenus (if indeed Hindostan is 
really meant by the India of his mis- 
sionary labours) or from some chance 
Indian visitor at Alexandria. 

In another passage (Strom. iii. 7, 
p- 539) Clement speaks of certain In- 
dian celibates and ascetics, who are 
called Zeuvof. As he distinguishes 
them from the gymnosophists, and 
mentions the pyramid as a sacred 
building with them, the identification 
with the Buddhists can hardly be 
doubted. Here therefore DYeuvol is a 
Grecized form of Zapyavato: ; and this 
modification of the word would occur 
naturally to Clement, because cepvol, 
oeuvetov, Were already used of the ascetic 


life: e.g. Philo de Vit. Cont. 3 (p. 
475M) lepoy 6 Kadetrat ceuvetov Kal 
Kovacrnpioy év @ povotpevot Ta TOU 
cepuvob Blov pvornpia TeNoUyTat. 

t Haer, i. 24. 

2 The chief authority is Nicolaus of 
Damascus in Strabo xv. 1. 73 (p. 270). 
The incident is mentioned also in Dion 
Cass, liv.g. Nicolaus had met these 
ambassadors at Antioch, and gives an 
interesting account of the motley com- 
pany and their strange presents. This 
fanatic, who was one of the number, 
immolated himself in the presence of 
an astonished crowd, and perhaps of 
the emperor himself, at Athens. He 
anointed himself and then leapt smil- 
ing on the pyre. The inscription on 
his tomb was Zapuavoxnyas ‘Ivdds dao 
Bapyoons xatd ta mwdrpia “Ivddv &0n 
éauTov amadavarloas keira. The tomb 
was visible at least as late as the age 
of Plutarch, who recording the self- 
immolation of Calanus before Alexan- 
der (Vit. Alex. 69) says, todrv moAXots 
éreaw Uaorepov Addos “Ivdds év 'AOhvats 
Kaloapt ouvwy érolnoe, kal deixvuTat 
wéxpe viv 7d pynwetov "Ivd00 mpocayo- 
pevouevoy. Strabo also places the two 
incidents in conjunction in another 
passage in which he refers to this 
person, Xv. 1. 4 (p. 686) 6 xaraxavoas 
éavrov AOnvyo copiorhs Ivdds, kadep 
kato KaXavos k.7.X. 

The reasons for supposing this per- 
son to have been a Buddhist, rather 
than a Brahmin, are: (1) The name 
Zapuavoxnyas (which appears with 
some variations in the mss of Strabo) 
being apparently the Indian sramana- 
karja, i.e. ‘teacher of the ascetics,’ 
in other words, a Buddhist priest; 
(2) The place Bargosa, i.e. Barygaza, 
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is apparently no notice in either heathen or Christian writers, which 
points to the presence of a Buddhist within the limits of the Roman 
Empire, till long after the Essenes had ceased to exist’. 


And if so, the coincidences must be very precise, before we are The al- 
leged coin- 
cidences 


influences. This however is far from being the case. They both sehbs 
no 


justified in attributing any peculiarities of Essenism to Buddhist 
exhibit a well-organized monastic society: but the monasticism : 
of the Buddhist priests, with its systematized mendicancy, has little Monasti- 
in common with the monasticism of the Essene recluse, whose life reseed 
was largely spent in manual labour. They both enjoin celibacy, Asceti- 
both prohibit the use of flesh and of wine, both abstain from the 7° 

slaughter of animals. But, as we have already seen, such resem- 
blances prove nothing, for they may be explained by the inde- 
pendent development of the same religious principles. One coincidence, 
and one only, is noticed by Hilgenfeld, which at first sight seems 


more striking and might suggest a historical connexion. He observes Four or- 
ders and 


that the four orders of the Essene community are derived from the 4,., steps. 


where Buddhism flourished in that 
age. See Priaulx p. 78 sq. In Dion 
Cassius it is written Zdpuapos. 

And have we not here an explana- 
tion of 1 Cor. xiii. 3, if Wa kav0joo- 
po. be the right reading? The pas- 
sage, being written before the fires of 
the Neronian persecution, requires ex- 
planation. Now it is clear from Plu- 
tarch that the ‘Tomb of the Indian’ 
was one of the sights shown to stran- 
gers at Athens: and the Apostle, who 
observed the altar ATN@CTO! GEDI, 
was not likely to overlook the sepul- 
chre with the strange inscription 
EQYTON ATIABANATICAC KEITAI. In- 
deed the incident would probably be 
pressed on his notice in his discussions 
with Stoics and Epicureans, and he 
would be forced to declare himself as 
to the value of these Indian self-im- 
molations, when he preached the doc- 
trine of self-sacrifice. We may well 
imagine therefore that the fate of this 
poor Buddhist fanatic was present to 
his mind when he penned the words 
Kal éay rapade 7d cmd pov...dydmrny dé 
pjexw, oder dpedodua. Indeed it would 
furnish an almost equally good illus- 
tration of the text, whether we read wa 


KavOjcopat or va Kavyjowua. Dion 
Cassius (l. c.) suggests that the deed 
was done vd didoritas or els érlderéwv. 
How much attention these religious 
suicides of the Indians attracted in the 
Apostolic age (doubtless because the 
act of this Buddhist priest had brought 
the subject vividly before men’s minds 
in the West), we may infer from the 
speech which Josephus puts in the 
mouth of Eleazar (B. J. vii. 8. 7), BXé- 
Wupev els Ivdods Tods codiay ackeiv br- 
toxvovpévous...ob 6é... rupl Td capa 
wapaddvres, brws 67 Kal kabapwrarny 
daroxplywot Too cwparos THY WuxY, du- 
votmevot TeAEvTGoL...4p’ obv ovK aldov- 
pe0a xetpov Ivdcy ppovodytes ; 

1 In the reign of Claudius an em- 
bassy arrived from Taprobane (Ceylon) ; 
and from these ambassadors Pliny de- 
rived his information regarding the 
island, N. H. vi. 24. Respecting their 
religion however he says only two 
words ‘coli Hereulem,’ by whom pro- 
bably Rama is meant (Priaulx p. 116). 
From this and other statements it 
appears that they were Tamils and 
not Singalese, and thus belonged to 
the non-Buddhist part of the island; 
see Priaulx p. gt sq. 
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four steps of Buddhism. Against this it might fairly be argued 
that such coincidences of numbers are often purely accidental, 
and that in the present instance there is no more reason for con- 
necting the four steps of Buddhism with the four orders of Essenism 
than there would be for connecting the ten precepts of Buddha 
with the Ten Commandments of Moses. But 
examination will show that the two have nothing whatever in 


indeed a nearer 
common except the number. The four steps or paths of Buddhism 
are not four grades of an external order, but four degrees of spiritual 
progress on the way to nirvana or annihilation, the ultimate goal 
of the Buddhist’s religious aspirations. They are wholly uncon- 
nected with the Buddhist monastic system, 


A reference to the Buddhist notices collected in Hardy’s Hastern 


as an organization. 


Monachism (p. 280 sq.) will at once dispel any suspicion of a 
resemblance. A man may attain to the highest of these four stages 
of Buddhist illumination instantaneously. He does not need to 
have passed through the lower grades, but may even be a layman 
at the time. Some merit obtained in a previous state of existence 
may raise him per saltwm to the elevation. of a rahat, when all 
earthly desires are crushed and no future birth stands between him 
and nirvana. There remains therefore no coincidence which would 
suggest any historical connexion between Essenism and Buddhism. 
Indeed it is not till some centuries later, when Manicheism’ starts 
into being, that we find for the first time any traces of the influence 


of Buddhism on the religions of the West”. 


1 Even its influence on Manicheism 
however is disputed in a learned article 
in the Home and Foreign Review 111. 
p. 143 sq. (1863), by Mr P. Le Page 
Renouf (see Academy 1873, p- 399). 

2 An extant inscription, containing 
an edict of the great Buddhist king 
Asoka and dating about the middle of 
the 3rd century B.c., was explained by 
Prinsep as recording a treaty of this 
monarch with Ptolemy and other suc- 


cessors of Alexander, by whichreligious 
freedom was secured for the Buddhists 
throughout their dominions. If this 
interpretation had been correct, we 
must have supposed that, so far as 
regards Egypt and Western Asia, the 
treaty remained a dead letter. But 
later critics have rejected this interpre- 
tation of its purport: see Thomas’s 
edition of Prinsep’s Essays on Indian 
Antiquities 11. p. 18 sq. 
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ESSENISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


T has become a common practice with a certain class of writers to Chetheory 


call Essenism to their aid in accounting for any distinctive features er ‘gt 
of Christianity, which they are unable to explain in any other Christi- 
way. Wherever some external power is needed to solve a perplexity, peice 
here is the deus ex machina whose aid they most readily invoke. pe a 


Constant repetition is sure to produce its effect, and probably not a 
few persons, who want either the leisure or the opportunity to 
investigate the subject for themselves, have a lurking suspicion 
that the Founder of Christianity may have been an Essene, or at 
all events that Christianity was largely indebted to Essenism for its 
doctrinal and ethical teaching’. Indeed, when very confident and 
sweeping assertions are made, it is natural to presume that they 
rest on a substantial basis of fact. Thus for instance we are told by 
one writer that Christianity is ‘Essenism alloyed with foreign ele- 
ments’*: while another, who however approaches the subject in a 
different spirit, says; ‘It will hardly be doubted that our Saviour 
himself belonged to this holy brotherhood, ‘This will especially be 
apparent, when we remember that the whole Jewish community at 
the advent of Christ was divided into three parties, the Pharisees, 
the Sadducees, and the Essenes, and that every Jew had to belong to 
one of these sects. Jesus who in all things conformed to the Jewish 
law, and who was holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from 
sinners, would therefore naturally associate Himself with that order 

4 De Quincey’s attempt to prove ceived in a wholly different spirit. from 
that the Essenes were actually Chris- the theories of the writers mentioned 
tians (Works vi. p. 270 8q., Ix. p. 253 in the text; but it is even more un- 
sq.), who used the machinery of an tenable and does not deserve serious 


esoteric society to inculcate their doc- _ refutation. 
trines ‘for fear of the Jews,’ is con- 2 Gratz 1, p. 217. 
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of Judaism which was most congenial to His nature'.’ I purpose 
testing these strong assertions by an appeal to facts. 

For the statements involved in those words of the last extract 
which I have underlined, no authority is given by the writer him- 
self; nor have I been able to find confirmation of them in any 
quarter. On the contrary the frequent allusions which we find to 
the vulgar herd, the iS.ro, the gam haarets, who are distinguished 
from the disciples of the schools’, suggest that a large proportion of 
the people was unattached to any sect. If it had been otherwise, we 
might reasonably presume that our Lord, as one who ‘in all things 
conformed to the Jewish law,’ would have preferred attaching Him- 
self to the Pharisees who ‘sat in Moses’ seat’ and whose precepts 
He recommended His disciples to obey *, rather than to the Essenes 
who in one important respect at least—the repudiation of the temple 
sacrifices—acted in flagrant violation of the Mosaic ordinances, 

This preliminary barrier being removed, we are free to investi- 
gate the evidence for their presumed connexion. And here we are 
met first with a negative argument, which obviously has great 
weight with many persons. Why, it is asked, does Jesus, who so 
unsparingly denounces the vices and the falsehoods of Pharisees and 
Sadducees, never once mention the Essenes by way of condemnation, 
or indeed mention them by name ai all? Why, except that He 
Himself belonged to this sect and looked favourably on their 
teaching? This question is best answered by another. How can 
we explain the fact, that throughout the enormous mass of tal- 
mudical and early rabbinical literature this sect is not once men- 
tioned by name, and that even the supposed allusions to them, which 
have been discovered for the first time in the present century, turn 
out on investigation to be hypothetical and illusory? The difficulty 
is much greater in this latter instance; but the answer is the same 
in both cases. The silence is explained by the comparative insig- 
nificance of the sect, their small numbers and their retired habits. 
Their settlements were far removed from the great ceutres of political 
and religious life. Their recluse habits, as a rule, prevented them 
from interfering in the common business of the world. Philo and 
Josephus have given prominence to them, because their ascetic 


1 Ginsburg Essenes p. 24. 3 Matt. xxiii. 2, 3. 
2 See above, p. 364. 
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practices invested them with the character of philosophers and 
interested the Greeks and Romans in their history; but in the 
national life of the Jews they bore a very insignificant part’. If the 
Sadducees, who held the highest offices in the hierarchy, are only 
mentioned directly on three occasions in the Gospels *, it can be no 
surprise that the Essenes are not named at all. 

As no stress therefore can be laid on the argument from silence, The posi- 
any hypothesis of connexion between Essenism and Christianity everett 


ments for 
must make good its claims by establishing one or both of these two sine 
points: first, that there is direct historical evidence of close inter- twofold. 
course between the two; and secondly, that the resemblances of 
doctrine and practice are so striking as to oblige, or at least to 
warrant, the belief in such a connexion. Jf both these lines of 
argument fail, the case must be considered to have broken down. 

1. On the former point it must be premised that the Gospel 1. Absence 
narrative does not suggest any hint of a connexion. Indeed its general sprees, 
From first to last pain: 


ot & con- 
Jesus and His disciples move about freely, taking part in the nexion. 


tenor is directly adverse to such a supposition. 


common business, even in the common recreations, of Jewish life. 

The recluse ascetic brotherhood, which was gathered about the shores 

of the Dead Sea, does not once appear above the Evangelists’ horizon. 

Of this close society, as such, there is not the faintest indication. 

But two individuals have been singled out, as holding an important Two indi- 
place either in the Evangelical narrative or in the Apostolic Church, Nae ai 
who, it is contended, form direct and personal links of communi- l¢sed. 
These are John the Baptist and James the 


The one is the forerunner of the Gospel, the first 


cation with this sect. 
Lord’s brother. 


1 This fact is fully recognised by 
several recent writers, who will not be 


is so imperfect and has no chance of 
being extended, the greatest prudence 


suspected of any undue bias towards 
traditional views of Christian history. 
Thus Lipsius writes (p. 190), ‘In the 
general development of Jewish life 
Essenism occupies a far more sub- 
ordinate place than is commonly 
ascribed to it.” And Keim expresses 
himself to the same effect (1. p. 305). 
Derenbourg also, after using similar 
language, adds this wise caution, ‘In 
any case, in the present state of our 
acquaintance with the Essenes, which 


is required of science, if she prefers to 
be true rather than adventurous, if she 
has at heart rather to enlighten than to 
surprise’ (p. 461). Even Gratz in one 
passage can write soberly on this sub- 
ject: ‘The Essenes had throughout 
no influence on political movements, 
from which they held aloof as far as 
possible’ (111. p. 86). 

2 These are (1) Matt. iii. 7; (2) 
Matt. xvi. 1 sq.; (3) Matt. xxii. 23 sq., 
Mark xii. 18, Luke xx. 27. 
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herald of the Kingdom; the other is the most prominent figure in the 
early Church of Jerusalem. 

(i) John the Baptist was an ascetic. His abode was the desert ; 
his clothing was rough; his food was spare; he baptized his 
penitents. Therefore, it is argued, he was an Essene. Between the 
premisses and the conclusion however there is a broad gulf, which can- 
not very easily be bridged over. The solitary independent life, which 
John led, presents a type wholly different from the cenobitic esta- 
blishments of the Essenes, who had common property, common 
meals, common hours of labour and of prayer. It may even be 
questioned whether his food of locusts would have been permitted 
by the Essenes, if they really ate nothing which had life (éuvxov’). 
And again; his baptism as narrated by the Evangelists, and their 
lustrations as described by Josephus, have nothing in common except 
the use of water for a religious purpose. When therefore we are 
told confidently that ‘his manner of life was altogether after the 
Essene pattern’, and that ‘he without doubt baptized his converts 
into the Essene order,’ we know what value to attach to this bold 
assertion. If positive statements are allowable, it would be more 
true to fact to say that he could not possibly have been an Essene. 
The rule of his life was isolation ; the principle of theirs, community’. 

In this mode of life John was not singular. It would appear 
that not a few devout Jews at this time retired from the world and 
buried themselves in the wilderness, that they might devote them- 
selves unmolested to ascetic discipline and religious meditation. 
One such instance at all events we have in Banus the master of 
Josephus, with whom the Jewish historian, when a youth, spent 
three years in the desert. This anchorite was clothed in garments 
made of bark or of leaves; his food was the natural produce of the 
earth; he bathed day and night in cold water for purposes of 
purification. Tc the careless observer doubtless John and Banus 
would appear to be men of the same stamp. In their outward mode 
of life there was perhaps not very much difference*. The conscious- 


1 See above p. 84. Banus as representing an extravagant 
2 Gratz m1. p. 100. development of the school of John, 
3 +0 Kowwrytixdy, Joseph. B. J. ii. and thus supplying a link between the 
8. 3. See also Philo Fragm. 632 urép real teaching of the Baptist and the 
rod Kowwdedods, and the context. doctrine of the Hemerobaptists pro- 
4 Ewald (vn p. 649) regards this fessing to be derived from him. 
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ness of a divine mission, the gift of a prophetic insight, in John was 
But here 
also the same mistake is made ; and we not uncommonly find Banus 


the real and all-important distinction between the two. 
described as an Essene. It is not too much to say however, that the 
whole tenor of Josephus’ narrative is opposed to this supposition’. 
He says that when sixteen years old he desired to acquire a know- 
ledge of the three sects of the Jews before making his choice of one ; 
that accordingly he went through (8:jAGov) all the three at the cost 
of much rough discipline and toil ; that he was not satisfied with the 
experience thus gained, and hearing of this Banus he attached 
himself to him as his zealous disciple (€jAwris eyevopyy avrov) ; that 
having remained three years with him he returned to Jerusalem ; 
and that then, being nineteen years old, he gave in his adhesion to 
the sect of the Pharisees. 
necting this Banus with the Essenes than with the Pharisees. The 
only natural interpretation of the narrative is that he did not belong 
to any of the three sects, but represented a distinct type of religious 
life, of which Josephus was anxious to gain experience. And his 
hermit life seems to demand this solution, which the sequence of the 


Thus there is no more reason for con- 


narrative suggests. 

Of John himself therefore no traits are handed down which 
suggest that he was a member of the Essene community. He was an 
ascetic, and the Essenes were ascetics; but this is plainly an inade- 
quate basis for any such inference. Nor indeed is the relation of his 
asceticism to theirs a question of much moment for the matter in 
hand ; since this was the very point in which Christ's mode of life 
was so essentially different from John’s as to provoke criticism 
and to point a contrast*, But the later history of his real or sup- 
posed disciples has, or may seem to have, some bearing on this 


1 The passage is so important that 
I give it in full; Joseph. Vit. 2 epi 
éxxaldeka 5é ern yevipevos EBovrnOny TaV 
rap iyi aipécewy eumerplay aBetv. 
rpeis 8 elolv airar Papialov pev 7 
porn, Kal Daddovcalwy 7 deurépa, TpiTn 
5 4 Eoonvay, xa0as roddakes eiraper. 
ovTws yap @bunv aipjrerOar Thy aplorny, 
el mdoas KaTaudbow. oxkdAnpayoryjoas 
yoov éuauroy Kal roNNG movnbels Tas TpEts 
HAOov. Kal pynde Thy evredOey ewet- 
play ikaviy éuavT@ voploas elvat, mu06- 
pevos Twa Bavoov bvoua Kata Thy épnutav 


SuarpiBew, éoOFre wev dd dévdpwy xpw- 
bevov, Tpophy 5é Thy adroudtws @uopevyy 
mpoopepbuevov, Wuxp@ dé dare Thy Hyué- 
pay kal Thy viKra mohddKis Aovdpevoy 
mpos ayvelav, gnrwrns éyevduny avrod. 
kal duatplyas map’ adr@ évavrovs Tpets 
Kal Thy ércOuplay TeNerdoas els THY whW 
iméorpepov. évveaxaldexa 8 ern Exwv 
nptduny te wodireverOa ty Papicaiwy 
aipéoer KaTaxohoulaw K.T.X. 

2 Matt. ix. 14 sq., xi. 17 8q., Mark 
ii, 18 sq., Luke v. 33, vii. 31 8q. 
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investigation. Towards the close of the first and the beginning 
of the second century we meet with a body of sectarians called 
in Greek Hemerobaptists', in Hebrew Toble-shacharith’, ‘day’ or 
‘morning bathers.’ What were their relations to John the Baptist 
on the one hand, and to the Essenes on the other? Owing to 
the scantiness of our information the whole subject is wrapped in 
obscurity, and any restoration of their history must be more or 
less hypothetical; but it will be possible at all events to suggest 
an account which is not improbable in itself, and which does no 
violence to the extant notices of the sect. 

(a) We must not hastily conclude, when we meet with certain 
persons at Ephesus about the years A.D. 53, 54, who are described 
as ‘knowing only the baptism of John,’ or as having been ‘baptized 
unto John’s baptism®,’ that we have here some early representatives 
of the Hemerobaptist sect. These were Christians, though imperfectly 
informed Christians. Of Apollos, who was more fully instructed by 
Aquila and Priscilla, this is stated in the most explicit terms*. Of 
the rest, who owed their fuller knowledge of the Gospel to St Paul, 
the same appears to be implied, though the language is not free from 
ambiguity’. But these notices have an important bearing on our 
subject ; for they show how profoundly the effect of John’s preaching 
was felt in districts as remote as proconsular Asia, even after a lapse 


of a quarter of a century. With these disciples it was the initial 


1 The word quepoBartioral is gene- 
rally taken to mean ‘daily-bathers,’ 
and this meaning is suggested by Apost. 
Const. vi. 6 olrives, kad’ éxaorny huépav 
éay wn Barrlowvra, od« éa lover, ib. 23 
dvrl kaOnuepwod év pdvov dods Barricua, 
Epiphan. Haer. xvii. 1 (p. 37) ef wy te 
dpa Kal? éxdorny hudpav Bamrifourd tes 
év véart. But, if the word is intended 
as a translation of Toble-shacharith 
‘morning bathers,’ as it seems to be, 
it must signify rather ‘ day-bathers’ ; 
and this is more in accordance with 
the analogy of other compounds from 
hpépa, a8 NuepoBros, Nuepodpbpos, *uEpo- 
oxbrros, etc. 

Josephus (B. J. ii. 8. 5) represents 
the Essenes as bathing, not at dawn, 
but at the fifth hour, just before their 
meal. This is hardly consistent either 
with the name of the Toble-shacharith, 


or with the Talmudical anecdote of 
them quoted above, p. 367. Of Banus 
he reports (Vit. 2) that he ‘bathed 
often day and night in cold water.’ 

2 See above, p. 366 sq. 

3 The former expression is used of 
Apollos, Acts xviii. 24; the latter of 
‘certain disciples,’ Acts xix. 1. 

4 This appears from the whole nar- 
rative, but is distinctly stated in ver. 
25, as correctly read, édldacKev axpiBds 
Ta wept Tov ’Inood, not rod kvplov as in 
the received text. 

5 The muorevoavres in xix. 1 is slightly 
ambiguous, and some expressions in 
the passage might suggest the oppo- 
site: but wadnrds seems decisive, for 
the word would not be used absolutely 
except of Christian disciples; comp. 
vi. I, 2, 7, 1X. 10, 1g, 26, 38, and fre. 
quently. 
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impulse towards Christianity ; but to others it represented a widely 


The Gospel of St John was Professed 
written, according to all tradition, at Ephesus in the later years of prone 


the first century. Again and again the Evangelist impresses on his ‘ate. 


different form of belief and practice. 


readers, either directly by his own comments or indirectly by the 
course of the narrative, the transient and subordinate character of 
John’s ministry. He was not the light, says the Evangelist, but 
came to bear witness of the light’. He was not the sun in the 
heavens : he was only the waning lamp, which shines when kindled 
from without and burns itself away in shining. His light might well 
gladden the Jews while it lasted, but this was only ‘for a season *.’ 
John himself lost no opportunity of bearing his testimony to the 
loftier claims of Jesus*. From such notices it is plain that in the 
interval between the preaching of St Paul and the Gospel of St 
John the memory of the Baptist at Ephesus had assumed a new 
attitude towards Christianity. His name is no longer the sign of 
imperfect appreciation, but the watchword of direct antagonism. 
John had been set up as a rival Messiah to Jesus. In other 
words, this Gospel indicates the spread of Hemerobaptist principles, 
if not the presence of a Hemerobaptist community, in proconsular 
Asia, when it was written. In two respects these Hemerobaptists 

distorted the facts of history. They perverted John’s teaching, and The facts 


: é 4 f hist 
His baptism was no more a single Aistectade 


they misrepresented his office. 
rite, once performed and initiating an amendment of life; it was a by them. 
daily recurrence atoning for sin and sanctifying the person*. He 


1 John i. 8. result conditional upon the first, see 
2 John y. 35 ékeivos ny 6 Adxvos 6 1 Pet. ii. 20 ef duaprdvorres Kal Koda- 


karduevos kal palywy x.7.. The word 
xalew is not only ‘to burn’, but not 
unfrequently also ‘to kindle, to set on 
fire’, as e.g. Xen. Anab. iv. 4. 12 of 
Gddo dvacrdvres wip exacov; so that 6 
kaiduevos may mean either ‘which 
burns away’ or ‘which is lighted’. 
With the former meaning it would de- 
note the transitoriness, with the latter 
the derivative character, of John’s 
ministry. There seems no reason for 
excluding either idea here. Thus the 
whole expression would mean ‘the 
lamp which is kindled and burns away, 
and (only so) gives light’, For an ex- 
ample of two verbs or participles joined 
together, where the second describes a 


COL. 


Pifbuevor Wropeveire...el d-yaboroobyres 
kal mdoxovres brouevetre, 1 Thess. iv. 1 
mas det Tepimarety kal dpéoxew Oecd. 

3 See John i. 15—34, iii. 23—30, 
Vine 9/a8d-c) COMP. Xe az lbs 
aspect of St John’s Gospel has been 
brought out by Ewald Jahrb. der Bibl. 
Wissensch, 1. p. 156 Sq.; see also 
Geschichte vit. p. 152 8q., die Johan- 
neischen Schriften p. 13. There is 
perhaps an allusion to these ‘disciples 
of John’ in 1 Joh, vy. 6 otc év 7@ véart 
povov, ad’ év r@UbaTe Kal év 7h aluare® 
kal TO mvedua x.7.d.; comp. Acts i, 5, 
Bly H(oyypd be ik 

4 Apost. Const. vi. 6; comp. § 23, 
See p. 400, note ri. 
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himself was no longer the forerunner of the Messiah; he was the 
In the latter half of the first century, it would 


seem, there was a great movement among large numbers of the 


very Messiah’. 


Jews in favour of frequent baptism, as the one purificatory rite 
essential to salvation. Of this superstition we have had an instance 
already in the anchorite Banus to whom Josephus attached himself 
as a disciple. Its presence in the western districts of Asia Minor 
is shown by a Sibylline poem, dating about 4.p. 80, which I have 
already had occasion to quote’. Some years earlier these sectarians 
are mentioned by name as opposing James the Lord’s brother and 
the Twelve at Jerusalem*. Nor is there any reason for questioning 
their existence as a sect in Palestine during the later years of the 
Apostolic age, though the source from which our information comes 
is legendary, and the story itself a fabrication. But when or how 
they first connected themselves with the name of John the Baptist, 
and whether this assumption was made by all alike or only by one 
section of them, we do not know. Such a connexion, however false 
to history, was obvious and natural; nor would it be difficult to 
accumulate parallels to this false appropriation.of an honoured name. 
Baptism was the fundamental article of their creed ; and John was 
the Baptist of world-wide fame. Nothing more than this was 
From St John’s Gospel 


it seems clear that this appropriation was already contemplated, 


needed for the choice of an eponym. 


if not completed, at Ephesus before the first century had drawn 
to a close. In the second century the assumption is recognised 
as a characteristic of these Hemerobaptists, or Baptists, as they are 


once called’, alike by those who allow and those who deny its 


1 Clem. Recogn. i. 54 ‘ex discipulis Galatians pp. 330, 367). Hegesippus 


Johannis, qui...magistrum suum veluti 
Christum praedicarunt,’ ib. § 60 ‘Ecce 
unus ex discipulis Johannis adfirmabat 
Christum Johannem fuisse, et non Je- 
sum; in tantum, inquit, ut et ipse 
Jesus omnibus hominibus et prophetis 
majorem esse pronuntiaverit Johan- 
nem etc.’; see also § 63. 

2 See above, p. 94- 

3 Clem. Recogn. 1. c. This portion 
of the Clementine Recognitions is ap- 
parently taken from an older Judaizing 
romance, the Ascents of James (see 


also (in Euseb. H. EH. iv. 22) mentions 
the Hemerobaptists in his list of Jewish 
sects; and it is not improbable that 
this list was given as an introduction 
to his account of the labours and mar- 
tyrdom of St James (see Euseb. H. £. 
ii. 23). If so, it was probably derived 
from the same source as the notice in 
the Recognitions 

4 They are called Baptists by Justin 
Mart. Dial. 10, p. 3074. He mentions 
them among other Jewish sects, with- 
out however alluding to John. 
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justice'. Even in our age the name of ‘John’s disciples’ has been 
given, though wrongly given, to an obscure sect in Babylonia, the 
Mandeans, whose doctrine and practice have some affinities to the 
older sect, and of whom perhaps they are the collateral, if not the 
direct, descendants’. 

(0) 
we have been able to give a probable, though necessarily hypothe- 
tical account. 
the Essenes, we find ourselves entangled in a hopeless mesh of 
perplexities. The notices are so confused, the affinities so subtle, 
the ramifications so numerous, that it becomes a desperate task to 
distinguish and classify these abnormal Jewish and Judaizing heresies. 


One fact however seems clear that, whatever affinities they may have 
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Of the connexion between this sect and John the Baptist (6) Their 


relation 


to the 


But when we attempt to determine its relation to Essenes. 


had originally, and whatever relations they may have contracted They were 


1 By the author of the Recognitions 
{l. c.) who denies the claim; and by 
the author of the Homilies (see below, 
p. 404, note 3), who allows it. 

2 These Mandeans are a rapidly di- 
minishing sect living in the region 
about the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
south of Bagdad. Our most exact 
knowledge of them is derived from 
Petermann (Herzog’s Real-Encyklo- 
pidie s. vv. Mendier, Zabier, and 
Deutsche Zeitschrift 1854 p. 181 8q., 
1856 p. 331 8q., 342 8q., 363 8q., 386 Sq.) 
who has had personal intercourse 
with them; and from Chwolson (die 
Ssabier u. der Ssabismus 1. p. 100 8q.) 
who has investigated the Arabic autho- 
rities for their earlier history. The 
names by which they are known are 
(1) Mendeans, or more properly Man- 
deans, S731) Mandayé, contracted 
from XN NID Manda déchayé ‘the 
word of life.’ This is their own name 
among themselves, and points to their 
Gnostic pretentions. (2) Sabeans, Tsa- 
biyun, possibly from the root YAN ‘to 
dip’ on account of their frequent lus- 
trations (Chwolson 1. p. 110; but see 
Galatians p. 325), though this is 
not the derivation of the word which 
they themselves adopt, and other ety- 
mologies have found favour with some 
recent writers (see Petermann Herzog’s 
Real-Encykl. Suppl. xvi. p. 342 8. v. 


Zabier). This is the name by which 
they are known in the Koran and in 
Arabic writers, and by which they call 
themselves when speaking to others. 
(3) Nasoreans, NIN) Natsdrayé. 
This term is at present confined to 
those among them who are dis- 
tinguished in knowledge or in business. 
(4) ‘Christians of St John, or Disci- 
ples of St John’ (i.e. the Baptist). 
This name is not known among them- 
selves, and was incorrectly given to 
them by European travellers and mis- 
sionaries, At the same time John the 
Baptist bas a very prominent place in 
their theological system, as the one 
true prophet. On the other hand 
they are not Christians in any sense. 
These Mandeans, the true Sabeans, 
must not be confused with the false 
Sabeans, polytheists and _ star-wor- 
shippers, whose locality is Northern 
Mesopotamia. Chwolson (1. p. 139 sq.) 
has shown that these last adopted the 
name in the gth century to escape 
persecution from the Mohammedans, 
because in the Koran the Sabeans, as 
monotheists, are ranged with the Jews 
and Christians, and viewed in a more 
favourable light than polytheists. The 
name however has generally been ap- 
plied in modern times to the false 
rather than to the true Sabeans. 


AO 


at first 
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distinct, 
if notanta- 
gonistic. 


But after 
the de- 
struction 
of the 
Temple 
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afterwards with one another, the Hemerobaptists, properly speaking, 
were not Essenes. The Sibylline poem which may be regarded as 
in some respects a Hemerobaptist manifesto contains, as we saw, 
many traits inconsistent with pure Essenism’, In two several accounts, 
the memoirs of Hegesippus and the Apostolic Constitutions, the 
Hemerobaptists are expressly distinguished from the Essenes*. In an 
early production of Judaic Christianity, whose Judaism has a strong 
Essene tinge, the Clementine Homilies, they and their eponym are 
condemned in the strongest language. The system of syzygies, or 
pairs of opposites, is a favourite doctrine of this work, and in these 
John stands contrasted to Jesus, as Simon Magus to Simon Peter, as 
the false to the true; for according to this author’s philosophy 
of history the manifestation of the false always precedes the mani- 
festation of the true®*. And again, Epiphanius speaks of them as 
agreeing substantially in their doctrines, not with the Essenes, but 
with the Scribes and Pharisees*, His authority on such a point 
may be worth very little ; but connected with other notices, it should 
not be passed over in silence. Yet, whatever may have been their 
differences, the Hemerobaptists and the Essenes had one point of 
direct contact, their belief in the moral efficacy of lustrations. When 
the temple and polity were destroyed, the shock vibrated through 
the whole fabric of Judaism, loosening and breaking up existing 
societies, and preparing the way for new combinations. More es- 
pecially the cessation of the sacrificial rites must have produced 
a profound effect equally on those who, like the Essenes, had con- 


demned them already, and on those who, as possibly was the case 


> See p. 94 sq. point in this writer’s theory, that in 
2 Hegesipp. in Kuseb. H. EH. iv. 22, the syzygies the true and the false are 
Apost. Const. vi. 6. So also the the male and female principle respect- 


Pseudo-Hieronymus in the Indiculus 
de Haeresibus (Corp. Haeres. 1. p. 283, 
ed. Oehler). 

3 Clem. Hom. ii. 23 “Iwdvyns tis 
éyévero TuepoBarrioTys, ds Kal TOO Kv- 
plov nudy Inood xara tov THs cuguylas 
Nbyov éyévero mpbodos. It is then 
stated that, as Christ had twelve lead- 
ing disciples, so John had thirty. 
This, it is argued, was a providential 
dispensation—the one number repre- 
sents the solar, the other the lunar 
period; and so they illustrate another 


ively. Among these 30 disciples he 
places Simon Magus. With this the 
doctrine of the Mandeans stands in 
direct opposition, They too have their 
syzygies, but John with them repre- 
sents the true principle. 

“ Haer, xvii. 1 (p. 37) toa rev ypap- 
patéwy Kal Papicalwy ppovedca. But 
he adds that they resemble the Sad- 
ducees ‘not only in the matter of the 
resurrection of the dead, but also 
in their unbelief and in the other 
points,’ 
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with the Hemerobaptists, had hitherto remained true to the orthodox 
ritual. One grave obstacle to friendly overtures was thus removed ; 
and a fusion, more or less complete, may have been the consequence. 


At all events the relations of the Jewish sects must have been there may 
have been 


materially affected by this great national crisis, as indeed we know to ,'¢.c:5n. 


have been the case. In the confusion which follows, it is impossible 
to attain any clear view of their history. At the beginning of the 
second century however this pseudo-baptist movement received a fresh 
impulse from the pretended revelation of Elchasai, which came from 
the farther East’. Henceforth Elchasai is the prominent name in 
the history of those Jewish and Judaizing sects whose proper home 
is east of the Jordan’, and who appear to have reproduced, with 
various modifications derived from Christian and Heathen sources, 
the Gnostic theology and the pseudo-baptist ritual of their Essene 
predecessors. It is still preserved in the records of the only extant 
people who have any claim to be regarded as the religious heirs of the 
Essenes. Elchasai is regarded as the founder of the sect of Mandeans*. 

(ii) But, if great weight has been attached to the supposed (ii) James 
connexion of John the Baptist with the Essenes, the case of James the sles 
Lord’s brother has been alleged with still more confidence. Here, 
it is said, we have an indisputable Essene connected by the closest 


family ties with the Founder of Christianity. James is reported to invested 
with Es- 
sene cha- 
drink ; to have eaten no flesh ; to have allowed no razor to touch his racteris- 

: i ; ; . cs. 
head, no oil to anoint his body; to have abstained from using the ; 


have been holy from his birth; to have drunk no wine nor strong 


bath; and lastly to have worn no wool, but only fine linen*. Here 
we have a description of Nazarite practices at least and (must it not 
be granted) of Essene tendencies also. 

But what is our authority for this description? The writer, from 
whom the account is immediately taken, is the Jewish-Christian his- 


1 See Galatians p. 324 sq. on this ples, the male and female, This no- 
Book of Elchasai. tice, as far as it goes, agrees with the 
2 See above, p. 372. account of Elchasai or Elxai in Hip- 
3 See Chwolson 1. p. 112 sq., u. polytus (Haer. ix. 13 sq.) and Epipha- 
p- 5438q. TheArabicwriterEn-Nedim, nius (Haer. xix. 1 sq.). But the deri- 
who lived towards the close of the vation of the name Elchasai given by 
tenth century, says that the founder Epiphanius (Haer. xix. 2) dWvams Kexa- 
of the Sabeans (ie. Mandeans) was  )yyuéyq (1D 2M) is different and pro- 
El-chasaich ( \) who taught bably correct (see Galatians p. 325). 
= 4 Hegesippus in Euseb. H. £. ii. 23, 
the doctrine of two coordinate princi- 
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But the 
account 
comes 
from 
untrust- 
worthy 
sources. 


No Essene 
features in 
the true 
portraits 
of James 
or of the 
earliest 
disciples. 
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He cannot there- 
And 
his whole narrative betrays its legendary character. Thus his account 


torian Hegesippus, who flourished about A.D. 170. 
fore have been an eye-witness of the facts which he relates. 


of James’s death, which follows immediately on this description, is 
highly improbable and melodramatic in itself, and directly con- 
tradicts the contemporary notice of Josephus in its main facts’. 
From whatever source therefore Hegesippus may have derived his 
information, it is wholly untrustworthy. Nor can we doubt that he 
was indebted to one of those romances with which the Judaizing 
Christians of Essene tendencies loved to gratify the natural curiosity of 
their disciples respecting the first founders of the Church’. In like 
manner Essene portraits are elsewhere preserved of the Apostles Peter® 
and Matthew‘ which represent them as living on a spare diet of 
herbs and berries. I believe also that I have elsewhere pointed out 
the true source of this description in Hegesippus, and that it is taken 
from the ‘Ascents of James’,’ a Judeo-Christian work stamped, 
as we happen to know, with the most distinctive Essene features®. 
But if we turn from these religious novels of Judaic Christianity 
to earlier and more trustworthy sources of- information—to the 
Gospels or the Acts or the Epistles of St Paul—we fail to discover 
the faintest traces of Essenism in James. ‘The historical James,’ 
says a recent writer, ‘shows Pharisaic but not Essene sympathies ’.’ 
This is true of James, as it is true of the early disciples in the mother 
Church of Jerusalem generally. The temple-ritual, the daily sacrifices, 
suggested no scruples to them. The only distinction of meats, which 
they recognised, was the distinction of animals clean and unclean as 
laid down by the Mosaic law. The only sacrificial victims, which 
they abhorred, were victims offered to idols. They took their part in 
the religious offices, and mixed freely in the common life, of then 
fellow-Israelites, distinguished from them only in this, that to their 


Hebrew inheritance they superadded the knowledge of a higher truth 


1 See Galatians p. 366 sq. 

2 See Galatians p. 324. 

3 Clem. Hom. xii. 6, where St Peter 
is made to say dprw mdvy Kal éAatacs 
xpopat, Kal omavlws Aaxdvos; comp. 
xv. 7 Udaros pdvov Kal dprov. 

4 Glem. Alex. Paedag. ii. 1 (p. 174) 
omepudrwv Kal akpodptwy kal Aaxdvay 
dvev kpecy perehduBavev. 

5 See Galatians p. 367, note. 


6 Epiphanius (Haer. xxx. 16) men- 
tions two points especially, in which 
the character of this work is shown: 
(1) It represented James as condemn- 
ing the sacrifices and the fire on the 
altar (see above, pp. 371—373): (2) It 
published the most unfounded calum- 
nies against St Paul. 

7 Lipsius, Schenkel’s Bibel-Lezicon, 
p- I9I. 
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and the joy of a better hope. It was altogether within the sphere of 
orthodox Judaism that the Jewish element in the Christian brother- 
hood found its scope. Essene peculiarities are the objects neither 
of sympathy nor of antipathy. In the history of the infant Church 
for the first quarter of a century Essenism is as though it were not. 

But a time came, when all this was changed. Even as early as the Essene 
year 58, when St Paul wrote to the Romans, we detect practices in the sauce 


Christian community of the metropolis, which may possibly have been foe ee $ 
; ; : . _, close of 

due to Essene influences’. Five or six years later, the heretical the Apo- 

teaching which threatened the integrity of the Gospel at Colosse stolic age. 

shows that this type of Judaism was already strong enough within 

the Church to exert a dangerous influence on its doctrinal purity. 

Then came the great convulsion—the overthrow of the Jewish polity 

and nation. This was the turning-point in the relations between 

Essenism and Christianity, at least in Palestine. The Essenes were Conse- 

extreme sufferers in the Roman war of extermination. It seems uae 

probable that their organization was entirely broken up. ‘Thus cast war. 

adrift, they were free to enter into other combinations, while the 

shock of the recent catastrophe would naturally turn their thoughts 

into new channels. At the same time the nearer proximity of the 

Christians, who had migrated to Perwa during the war, would bring 

them into close contact with the new faith and subject them to its 

influences, as they had never been subjected before’. But, whatever 

may be the explanation, the fact seems certain, that after the destruc- 

tion of Jerusalem the Christian body was largely reinforced from their 

ranks. The Judaizing tendencies among the Hebrew Christians, which 

hitherto had been wholly Pharisaic, are henceforth largely Essene. 

2. If then history fails to reveal any such external connexion 2, Do the 

with Essenism in Christ and His Apostles as to justify the opinion hae 
that Essene influences contributed largely to the characteristic features pi ee 
of the Gospel, such a view, if tenable at all, must find its support in g con- 
some striking coincidence between the doctrines and practices of the nexion? 
Essenes and those which its Founder stamped upon Christianity. 
This indeed is the really important point ; for without it the external 
connexion, even if proved, would be valueless. The question is 
not whether Christianity arose amid such and such circumstances, 
but how far it was created and moulded by those circumstances. 


1 Rom. xiv. 2, 21. 2 See Galatians p. 322 8q. 
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(i) Observ- 
ance of the 
sabbath. 
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(i) 


Now one point which especially strikes us in the Jewish 


historian’s account of the Essenes, is their strict observance of 


certain points in the Mosaic ceremonial law, more especially the 
ultra-Pharisaic rigour with which they kept the sabbath. How far 
their conduct in this respect was consistent with the teaching and 


practice of Christ may be seen from the passages quoted in the 


parallel columns which follow : 


‘Jesus went on the sabbath-day 
through the corn fields; and his disci- 
ples began to pluck the ears of corn and 
to eat}. ,..But when the Pharisees saw 
it, they said unto him, ‘Behold, thy 
disciples do that which it is not lawful 
to do upon the sabbath-day. But he 
said unto them, Have ye not read what 
David did...The sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the sabbath. 
Therefore the Son of Man is Lord even 
of the sabbath-day...’ 

‘It is lawful to do well on the sab- 
bath-days’ (Matt. xii. r—12; Mark ii. 
23—lli. 6; Luke vi. 1—11, xiv. 1—6. 


1 Gratz (111. p. 233) considers this 
narrative an interpolation made from 
a Pauline point of view (‘eine pau- 
linistische Tendenz-interpolation’). 
This theory of interpolation, inter- 
posing wherever the evidence is unfa- 
vourable, cuts up all argument by the 
roots, In this instance however Gritz 
is consistently carrying out a princi- 
ple which he broadly lays down else- 
where. He regards it as the great 
merit of Baur and his school, that 
they explained the origin of the Gos- 
pels by the conflict of two opposing 
camps, the Ebionite and the Pauline. 
‘By this master-key,’ he adds, ‘ criti- 
cism was first put in a position to test 
what is historical in the Gospels, and 
what bears the stamp of a polemical 
tendency (was einen tendentidsen po- 
lemischen Charakter hat). Indeed 
by this means the element of trust- 
worthy history in the Gospels melts 
down to a minimum’ (111, p. 224), In 
other words the judgment is not to be 
pronounced upon the evidence, but 


‘And they avoid...touching any work 
(eépdrrecOar épywv) on the sabbath-day 
more scrupulously than any of the Jews 
(Stadopwrara “lovialwy amdvrwy); for 


the evidence must be mutilated to suit 
the judgment. The method is not new. 
The sectarians of the second century, 
whether Judaic or anti-Judaic, had 
severally their ‘master-key.’ The 
master-key of Marcion was a conflict 
also—the antagonism of the Old and 
New Testaments. Under his hands 
the historieal element in the New Tes- 
tament dissolved rapidly. The mas- 
ter-key of the anti-Marcionite writer 
of the Clementine Homilies was like- 
wise a conflict, though of another 
kind—the conflict of fire and water, of 
the sacrificial and the baptismal sys- 
tems. Wherever sacrifice was men- 
tioned with approval, there was a 
‘Tendenz-interpolation’ (see above, 
p- 370 8q.). In this manner again the 
genuine element in the Old Testament 
melted down to a minimum. 

2 Gritz however (11. p. 228) sees a 
coincidence between Christ’s teaching 
and Essenism in this notice. Not to 
do him injustice, I will translate his 
own words (correcting however several 
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See also a similar incident in Luke 
xlil, r1o—17). 

‘The Jews therefore said unto him 
that was cured; It is the sabbath-day; 
it is not lawful for thee to carry thy 
bed. But he answered them, He that 
made me whole, the same said unto 
me, Take up thy bed and walk.... 
Therefore the Jews did persecute Jesus 
and sought to slay him, because he 
did these things on the sabbath-day. 
But Jesus answered them, My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work, ete. 
(John vy. 1o—18; comp, vii. 22, 23).’ 

‘And it was the sabbath-day when 
Jesus made the clay, and opened his 
eyes...... Therefore said some of the 
Pharisees, This man is not of God, be- 
cause he keepeth not the sabbath-day 
(John ix. 14, 16).’ 


(ii) 


which the Essenes superadded to the law. 
markable was their practice of constant lustrations. 


they do not venture so much as to moye 
a vessel?, nor to perform the most ne- 
cessary offices of life (B. J. ii. 8. 9).’ 


Of these the most re- 
In this respect 
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But there were other points of ceremonial observance, in (ii) Lus- 


trations 
and other 
ceremo- 
nial ob- 


the Pharisee was sufficiently minute and scrupulous in his obser- servances. 


vances; but with the Essene these ablutions were the predominant 


feature of his religious ritual. 


Here again it will be instructive 


to compare the practice of Christ and His disciples with the practice 


of the Essenes. 


‘And when they saw some of his 
disciples eat bread with defiled (that 
is to say, unwashen) hands; for the 
Pharisees and all the Jews, except 
they wash their hands oft (vy), eat 
not.,.The Pharisees and scribes asked 
him, Why walk not thy disciples ac- 
cording to the tradition of the elders 


misprints in the Greek): ‘For the con- 
nexion of Jesus with the Essenes com- 
pare moreover Mark xi. 16 kal ovx prev 
6 "Inoots wa tis dtevéyxy oxedos dia Tod 
lepod with Josephus B.J. ii. 8. g GAN 
ovdé oxedbs TL peraxwijca Pappodow (oi 
*Hocato).’ He does not explain what 
this notice, which refers solely to the 
scrupulous observance of the sabbath, 
has to do with the profanation of the 
temple, with which the passage in the 


‘So they wash their whole body 
(drodovorvrat 7d oGua) in cold water; 
and after this purification (dyvelay)... 
being clean (xa@apol) they come to the 
refectory (to dine)...... And when they 
have returned (from their day’s work) 
they sup in like manner (B. J. ii 
Sirs) 7 


Gospel is alone concerned. I have 
seen Gritz’s history described as a 
‘masterly’ work, The first requisites 
in a historian are accuracy in stating 
facts and sobriety in drawing infer- 
ences. Without these, it is difficult to 
see what claims a history can have to 
this honourable epithet: and in those 
portions of his work, which I have 
consulted, I have not found either. 
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Avoid- 
ance of 
strangers. 
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Bare But he answered... Ye hypocrites, 
laying aside the commandment of God, 
ye hold the tradition of men....’ 

‘Not that which goeth into the 
mouth defileth the man; but that 
which cometh out of the mouth, this 
defileth the man...... Let them alone, 
they be blind leaders of the blind...’ 

‘To eat with unwashen hands de- 
fileth not the man (Matt. xv. 1—20, 
Mark vii. 1—23).’ 


‘And when the Pharisee saw it, he 
marvelled that he had not first washed 
before dinner (rot dplorov). And the 
Lord said unto him: Now do ye Pha- 
risees make clean the outside of the 
cup and the platter...Ye fools...behold 
all things are clean unto you (Luke 
xi. 38—41).’ 


‘After a year’s probation (the novice) 
is admitted to closer intercourse (mpoo- 
eow &yy.ov 7H Sialry), and the lustral 
waters in which he participates have a 
higher degree of purity (kal ca@apwré- 
pwv Trav mpos dyvelay WddTwy pweradap- 


Bdvet, § 7).’ 


‘Tt is a custom to wash after it, as 
if polluted by it (§ 9).’ 


‘Racked and dislocated, burnt and 
crushed, and subjected to every in- 
strument of torture... to make them 
eat strange food (re trav dovv7}Owyr).. 
they were not induced to submit (§ ro).’ 


‘Exercising themselves in...divers 
lustrations (duapdpos dyvelats...éumat- 
SorpiBovpmevor, § 12).” 


Connected with this idea of external purity is the avoidance of 


contact with strangers, as persons who would communicate cere- 


monial defilement. 
the Pharisee. 


And here too the Essene went much beyond 
The Pharisee avoided Gentiles or aliens, or those 


whose profession or character placed them in the category of 
‘sinners’; but the Essene shrunk even from the probationers and 
inferior grades of his own exclusive community. Here again we 
may profitably compare the sayings and doings of Christ with the 


principles of this sect. 


‘And when the scribes and Phari- 
sees saw him eat with the publicans 
and sinners they said unto the disci- 
ples, Why eateth your Master with the 
publicans and the sinners...’ (Mark 
ii. 15 sq., Matth. ix. 10 sq., Luke v. 
30 8q.). 

‘They say...a friend of publicans 
and sinners (Matth. xi. 1g),’ 

‘The Pharisees and the scribes mur- 
mured, saying, This man receiveth 
sinners and eateth with them (Luke 
XV. 2).’ 

‘They all murmured saying that he 
was gone to be a guest with a man 
that is a sinner (Luke xix. 7).’ 


‘And after this purification they 
assemble in a private room, where no 
person of a different belief (rdv érepo- 
doéwv, i.e. not an Hssene) is permitted 
to enter ; and (so) being by themselves 
and clean (avrol xaapol) they present 
themselves at the refectory (Secrvyry- 
pcov), as if it were a sacred precinct 


(§ 5)” 
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‘Behold, a woman in the city that 
was a sinner...began to wash his feet 
with her tears, and did wipe them 
with the hairs of her head and kissed 
his feet...... Now when the Pharisee 
which had bidden him saw it, he spake 
within himself, saying, This man, if 
he had been a prophet, would have 
known who and what manner of wo- 


‘And they are divided into four 
grades according to the time passed 
under the discipline: and the juniors 
are regarded as so far inferior to the 
seniors, that, if they touch them, the 
latter wash their bodies clean (dzo- 
dover Oat), as if they had come in con- 
tact with a foreigner (kafdmep ddo- 
PUAW cUugupérTas, § 10).’ 


man this is that toucheth him; 
she is a sinner (Luke vii, 37 sq.).’ 


for 


In all these minute scruples relating to ceremonial observances, 
the denunciations which are hurled against the Pharisees in the 
Gospels would apply with tenfold force to the Essenes, 

(iii) If the lustrations of the Essenes far outstripped the en- 
I have 
given reasons above for believing that this asceticism was founded on 


actments of the Mosaic law, so also did their asceticism. 


a false principle, which postulates the malignity of matter and is 
wholly inconsistent with the teaching of the Gospel’. But without 
pressing this point, of which no absolutely demonstrative proof can be 
given, it will be sufficient to call attention to the trenchant contrast 
in practice which Essene habits present to the life of Christ. He 
who ‘came eating and drinking’ and was denounced in consequence 
as ‘a glutton and a wine-bibber’,’ He whose first exercise of power ! 
is recorded to have been the Wieden of wine at a festive enter- 
tainment, and whose last meal was attended with the drinking of 
wine and the eating of flesh, could only have excited the pity, if not 
And 


should be directed to another kind of abstinence, where the contrast 


the indignation, of these rigid abstainers. again, attention 
is all the more speaking, because the matter is so trivial and the 


scruple so minute. 


‘My head with oil thou didst not 
anoint (Luke vii. 46).’ 

‘Thou, when thou fastest, anoint thy 
head (Matt. vi. 17).’ 


‘And they consider oil a pollution 
(kndtéa), and though one is smeared 
involuntarily, he rubs his body clean 
(cunxerat TO cua, § 3). 


And yet it has been stated that ‘the Saviour of the world...... 
showed what is required for a holy life in the Sermon on the Mount 


by a description of the Essenes* 


But much stress has been laid on the celibacy of the Essenes; 


1 See above, p. 85. 


2 Matt. xi. 19, Luke vii. 34. 


3 Ginsburg Essenes p. 14. 
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(iii) As- 
ceticism. 


Eating 
and drink- 
ing. 
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Celibacy. and our Lord’s saying in Matt. xix. 12 is quoted to establish an 
identity of doctrine. Yet there is nothing special in the language 
there used. Nor is there any close affinity between the stern 
invectives against marriage which Josephus and Philo attribute to 
the Essene, and the gentle concession ‘ He that is able to receive it, 
let him receive it.’ The best comment on our Lord’s meaning here 
is the advice of St Paul’, who was educated not in the Essene, but 
in the Pharisaic school. Moreover this saying must be balanced by 
the general tenour of the Gospel narrative. When we find Christ 
discussing the relations of man and wife, gracing the marriage 
festival by His presence, again and again employing wedding ban- 
quets and wedded life as apt symbols of the highest theological 
truths, without a word of disparagement or rebuke, we see plainly 
that we are confronted with a spirit very different from the narrow 
rigour of the Essenes, 

(iv) Avoid- (iv) But not only where the Essenes superadded to the cere- 

ein monial law, does their teaching present a direct contrast to the pheno- 

sacrifices. mena of the Gospel narrative. The same is true also of those points 
in which they fell short of the Mosaic enactments. I have already 
discussed at some length the Essene abstention from the temple 
sacrifices’, There can, I think, be little doubt that they objected to 
the slaughter of sacrificial victims altogether. But for my present 
purpose it matters nothing whether they avoided the temple on 
account of the sacrifices, or the sacrifices on account of the temple. 
Christ did neither. Certainly He could not have regarded the 
temple as unholy ; for His whole time during His sojourns at Jeru- 
salem was spent within its precincts. It was the scene of His 
miracles, of His ministrations, of His daily teaching*, And in like 
manner it is the common rendezvous of His disciples after Him‘, 
Nor again does He evince any abhorrence of the sacrifices. On the 
contrary He says that the altar consecrates the gifts’; He charges 
the cleansed lepers to go and fulfil the Mosaic ordinance and offer 
the sacrificial offerings to the priests*, And His practice also is 


1 y Cor. vii. 26—31. John ii. 14 sq., v. 14, Vii. 14, vill. 2, » 
2 See p. 369 sq. 20, 59, X. 23, Xi. 56, XVili. 20, 
3 Matt. xxi. 12 sq., 23 8q., XXiv. I 8q., 4 Luke xxiv. 53, Acts ii. 46, iii, 1 
Xavi. 65, Mark xi. 11, 15 80%, 27, XM, 8q-, vo.20180.,/42. 
35, xiii. 1 sq., xiv. 49, Luke ii. 46, xix. ° Matt. xxiii. 18 sq.: comp. v. 23, 24. 


45, XX. I 8Q., XXi. 37 8.) KX. 53, ® Matt. viii. 4, Marki. 44, Lukev. rq. 
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conformable to His teaching. He comes to Jerusalem regularly to Practice 
attend the great festivals, where sacrifices formed the most striking pace 
part of the ceremonial, and He himself enjoins preparation to be disciples. 
made for the sacrifice of the Paschal lamb. If He repeats the 
inspired warning of the older prophets, that mercy is better than 
sacrifice’, this very qualification shows approval of the practice in 

itself. Nor is His silence less eloquent than His utterances or His 
actions. Throughout the Gospels there is not one word which can 

be construed as condemning the sacrificial system or as implying a 

desire for its cessation until everything is fulfilled. 


(v) This last contrast refers to the ceremonial law. But not (v) Denial 
of the re- 
surrection 
resurrection of the body is a fundamental article in the belief of the = ee 
oay. 


less wide is the divergence on an important point of doctrine. The 


early disciples. This was distinctly denied by the Essenes*. How- 
ever gross and sensuous may have been the conceptions of the 
Pharisees on this point, still they so far agreed with the teaching of 
Christianity, as against the Essenes, in that the risen man could not, 
as they held, be pure soul or spirit, but must necessarily be body 
and soul conjoint. 


Thus at whatever point we test the teaching and practice of our Some sup- 
posed co- 
incidences 
fails. ‘There are indeed several coincidences on which much stress Co2- 


sidered. 
has been laid, but they cannot be placed in the category of distinct- ais 


Lord by the characteristic tenets of Essenism, the theory of affinity 


ive features. They are either exemplifications of a higher morality, 
which may indeed have been honourably illustrated in the Essenes, 
but is in no sense confined to them, being the natural outgrowth of 
the moral sense of mankind whenever circumstances are favourable. 
Or they are more special, but still independent developments, which 
owe their similarity to the same influences of climate and soil, 
though they do not spring from the same root. To this latter class 
belong such manifestations as are due to the social conditions of the 
age or nation, whether they result from sympathy with, or from 
repulsion to, those conditions. 

Thus, for instance, much stress has been laid on the aversion to Simplicity 
war and warlike pursuits, on the simplicity of living, and on the aa 
feeling of brotherhood which distinguished Christians and Essenes love. 
alike. But what is gained by all this? It is quite plain that 


1 Matt. ix. 13, xii. 7. 2 See above, p. 86. 
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Prohi- 
bition of 
oaths. 


Commu- 
nity of 
goods. 
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Christ would have approved whatever was pure and lovely in the 
morality of the Essenes, just as He approved whatever was true in 
the doctrine of the Pharisees, if any occasion had presented itself 
when His approval was called for. But it is the merest assumption 
to postulate direct obligation on such grounds. It is said however, 
that the moral resemblances are more particular than this. There is 
for instance Christ’s precept ‘Swear not at all...but let your commu- 
nication be Yea, yea, Nay, nay.’ Have we not here, it is urged, 
the very counterpart to the Essene prohibition of oaths’? Yet it 
would surely be quite as reasonable to say that both alike enforce that 
simplicity and truthfulness in conversation which is its own credential 
and does not require the support of adjuration, both having the same 
reason for laying stress on this duty, because the leaders of religious 
opinion made artificial distinctions between oath and oath, as regards 
their binding force, and thus sapped the foundations of public and 
private honesty *, And indeed this avoidance of oaths is anything 
It was inculcated by Pytha- 
goreans, by Stoics, by philosophers and moralists of all schools*. 
When Josephus and Philo called the attention of Greeks and Romans 
to this feature in the Hssenes, they were simply asking them to 


admire in these practical philosophers among the ‘barbarians’ the 


but a special badge of the Hssenes. 


realisation of an ideal which their own great men had laid down. 
Even within the circles of Pharisaism language is occasionally heard, 
which meets the Essene principle half-way *. 

And again; attention has been called to the community of goods 
in the infant Church of Christ, as though this were a legacy of Hs- 
senism. But here too the reasonable explanation is, that we have 


1 Jos. B. J. ii. 8. 6 wav rd pndey br’ 
aitav icxupbrepov bpxov* TO 5é duvview 
avrots wepilaratat, XElpov TL THs emcopKlas 
UrodapBdvovres’ HOn yap Kareyvaobat 
pact Tov dmiorotpevoy diya Ocod, Philo 
Omn. prob. lib. 12 (1. p. 458) Tod ge 
obéov Selyuara mapéxovrar pvpla...7d 
dvadporov k.T.\. Accordingly Josephus 
relates (Ant. xv. 10. 4) that Herod the 
Great excused the Hssenes from taking 
the oath of allegiance to him. Yet 
they were not altogether true to their 
principles ; for Josephus says (B. J. ii. 
8. 7), that on initiation into the sect 
the members were bound by fearful 
oaths (8pxous ppixaddecs) te fulfil certain 


conditions; and he twice again in the 
same passage mentions oaths (durdover, 
TotovTo.s Spkots) in this connexion. 

2 On the distinctions which the 
Jewish doctors made between the va- 
lidity of different kinds of oaths, see 
the passages quoted in Lightfoot and 
Schottgen on Matt. v. 33 sq. The Tal- 
mudical tract Shebhuoth tells its own 
tale, and is the best comment on the 
precepts in the Sermon on the Mount. 

3 See e.g. the passages in Wetstein 
on Matt. v. 37. 

4 Baba Metsia 49 a. See also Light- 
foot on Matt. v. 34. 
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an independent attempt to realise the idea of brotherhood—an 
attempt which naturally suggested itself without any direct imitation, 
but which was soon abandoned under the pressure of circumstances, 
Indeed the communism of the Christians was from the first wholly 
unlike the communism of the Essenes. The surrender of property 
with the Christians was not a necessary condition of entrance into 
an order ; it was a purely voluntary act, which might be withheld 
without foregoing the privileges of the brotherhood’. And the com- 
mon life too was obviously different in kind, at once more free and 
more sociable, unfettered by rigid ordinances, respecting individual 
liberty, and altogether unlike a monastic rule. 


Not less irrelevant is the stress, which has been laid on an- Prohi- 
bition of 
slavery. 


other point of supposed coincidence in the social doctrines of the two 
communities. The prohibition of slavery was indeed a highly honour- 
able feature in the Essene order’, but it affords no indication of a 
direct connexion with Christianity. It is true that this social insti- 
tution of antiquity was not less antagonistic to the spirit of the 
Gospel, than it was abhorrent to the feelings of the Essene; and ulti- 
mately the influence of Christianity has triumphed over it. But the 
immediate treatment of the question was altogether different in the 
two cases. The Essene brothers proscribed slavery wholly ; they 
produced no appreciable results by the proscription. The Christian 
Apostles, without attempting an immediate and violent revolution 
in society, proclaimed the great principle that all men are equal in 
Christ, and left it to work. It did work, like leaven, silently but 
surely, till the whole lump was leavened. In the matter of slavery 
the resemblance to the Stoic is much closer than to the Essene®, 
The Stoic however began and ended in barren declamation, and no 
practical fruits were reaped from his doctrine. 
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Moreover prominence has been given to the fact that riches are Respect 


decried, and a preference is given to the poor, in the teaching of our 
Lord and His Apostles, Here again, it is urged, we have a dis- 
tinctly Essene feature. We need not stop to enquire with what 
limitations this prerogative of poverty, which appears in the Gospels, 
must be interpreted ; but, quite independently of this question, we may 


1 Acts v. 4. P. 632 ovK dvdparodov, Jos. Ant. xviii, 
? Philo Omn. prob. lib. § 12 (U. p. 1. § obre SobAwy erurndevover Krfow. 
458) dovdéds Te wap’ avdrots ovdé els eri 3 See for instance the passages from 


GXN’ edOepar wavres k.7.r., Fragm. 1. Seneca quoted in Philippians p. 307. 


paid to 
poverty. 
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The 
preaching 
of the 
Kingdom 
wrongly 
ascribed 
to the 
Essenes, 


The Es- 
senes not 
prophets, 
but for- 
tune-tell- 
ers, 
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fairly decline to lay any stress on such a coincidence, where all other 
indications of a direct connexion have failed. The Essenes, pursuing a 
simple and ascetic life, made it their chief aim to reduce their material 
wants as far as possible, and in doing so they necessarily exalted 
poverty. Ascetic philosophers in Greece and Rome had done the 
same. Christianity was entrusted with the mission of proclaiming 
the equal rights of all men before God, of setting a truer standard of 
human worth than the outward conventions of the world, of protest- 
ing against the tyranny of the strong and the luxury of the rich, 
of redressing social inequalities, if not always by a present compen- 
sation, at least by a future hope. The needy and oppressed were the 
special charge of its preachers. It was the characteristic feature of 
the ‘Kingdom of Heaven,’ as described by the prophet whose words 
gave the keynote to the Messianic hopes of the nation, that the glad 
tidings should be preached to the poor’. 


therefore was an absolute condition of the Gospel. 


The exaltation of poverty 


The mention of the kingdom of heaven leads to the last point 
on which it will be necessary to touch before leaving this subject. 
‘The whole ascetic life of the Essenes,’ it has been said, ‘aimed only 
Thus 
John the Baptist was the proper representative of this sect. ‘From 
the Essenes went forth the first call that the Messiah must shortly 
appear, Zhe kingdom of heaven is at hand”. 
the kingdom of heaven unquestionably went forth from the Essenes’*. 


at furthering the Kingdom of Heaven and the Coming Age.’ 


‘The announcement of 


For this confident assertion there is absolutely no foundation in fact ; 
and, as a conjectural hypothesis, the assumption is highly improbable. 

As fortune-tellers or soothsayers, the Essenes might be called 
prophets ; but as preachers of righteousness, as heralds of the king- 
dom, they had no claim to the title. Throughout the notices in 
Josephus and Philo we cannot trace the faintest indication of Mes- 
sianic hopes. Nor indeed was their position at all likely to foster 


such hopes*. The Messianic idea was built on a belief in the resur- 
p 


1 Ts. lxi. 1 edayyerloacOar mrwxols, 
quoted in Luke iv. 18. There are 
references to this particular part of the 
prophecy again in Matt. xi. 5, Luke 
vii. 22, and probably also in the beati- 
tude uaxdpro. of wrwxol x.7.r., Matt. v. 
3, Luke vi. 20. 

* Gratz Gesch. 11. p. 219. 


3 ib. p. 470. 

4 Lipsius Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon 
8. v. Hssier p. 190, Keim Jesus von 
Nazarat. p. 305. Both these writers ex- 
press themselves very decidedly against 
the view maintained by Gratz. ‘The 
Essene art of soothsaying,’ writes 
Lipsius, ‘has absolutely nothing to do 
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rection of the body. The Essenes entirely denied this doctrine. 

The Messianic idea was intimately bound up with the national hopes 

and sufferings, with the national life, of the Jews. The Essenes had 

no interest in the Jewish polity ; they separated themselves almost They had 
entirely from public affairs, The deliverance of the individual in the jy, ane 


Messianic 
shipwreck of the whole, it has been well said, was the plain watch- expecta- 


word of Essenism'. How entirely the conception of a Messiah might Rien 
be obliterated, where Judaism was regarded only from the side of a 
mystic philosophy, we see from the case of Philo. Throughout the 
works of this voluminous writer only one or two faint and doubtful 
allusions to a personal Messiah are found*. The philosophical tenets 
of the Essenes no doubt differed widely from those of Philo; but in 
the substitution of the individual and contemplative aspect of reli- 
gion for the national and practical they were united ; and the effect 
in obscuring the Messianic idea would be the same. When there- 
fore it is said that the prominence given to the proclamation of the 
Messiah’s kingdom is a main link which connects Essenism and 
Christianity, we may dismiss the statement as a mere hypothesis, 
unsupported by evidence and improbable in itself. 


with the Messianic prophecy.’ ‘Of all Gfrérer’s treatment of the subject, 
this,’ says Keim,’ ‘there is no trace.’ Philoi. p. 486 sq. The treatises which 
1 Keim 1. c. bear on this topic are the de Praemiis 
2 How little can be made out of et Poenis (1. p. 408, ed. Mangey) and 
Philo’s Messianic utterances by one the de Execrationibus (1. p. 429). They 
who is anxious to make the most pos- deserve to be read, if only for the nega- 
sible out of them, may be seen from tive results which they yield. 
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Abercius (Avircius), Bp, of Hierapolis, 
P- 54, 66 

Acts of the Apostles; passages ex- 
plained, p. 23 (xili. 4, xvi. 6); p. 93 
(xix. 13, 19); p- 302 (xiv. 11) 

edificatoria, the sufferings of Christ 
as, i. 24 

Ailfric on the Epistle to Laodiceans, 
Pp. 204 

Alasanda or Alasadda, p. 388 sq. 

Alexander of Tralles on charms, p. 90 

Alexander Polyhistor, p. 81, 391 

Alexandria, a supposed Buddhist es- 
tablishment at, p. 388 sq. 

Andrew, St, in Asia, p. 45 

angelolatry condemned, p. 99, 101, 
116, i. 16, ii. 10, 15, 18; forbidden 
by the Council of Laodicea, p. 65 sq. 

angelology of Cerinthus, p. 108; of 
Essenism, p. 94; of the Jews, ii. 18 

angels, orders of, i. 16 

Anselm of Laon, p. 293 

Antiochus the Great, colony of, in Asia 


Minor, p. 19 
Antiochus Theos refounds Laodicea, 
Pp. 5 


aorist, epistolary, iv. 8, Ph. 11, 19, 215 
contrasted with perfect, i. 16 
Apamea, p. 19, 20; Jews at, p. 21 
Apocalypse, correspondences with St 
Paul’s Epistles to Asia, 41 sq. 
apocrypha, use of word, p. 90, il. 3 
Apollinaris, see Claudius Apollinaris 
Apollo Archegetes worshipped at Hie- 
rapolis, p. 12 
Apostolic Fathers, Christology of, p. 
122 


Apostolic Writings, Christology of, p. 
121 

Apphia, wife of Philemon, p. 304; the 
name Phrygian, 304 sq. 

Archippus, iv. 17; son of Philemon, 
306; his office and abode, 307; re- 
buke to, 43 

Arian heresy in Hierapolis and Lao- 
dicea, p. 62 

Arian use of the expression ‘Firstborn 
of all creation,’ i, 15 

Aristarchus, iv. 10 

Aristion, p. 45 

Aristotle, on slavery, p. 311; definition 
of ‘knowledge,’ ii. 3; of ‘wisdom,’ 
i. 9 

Armagh, Book of, p. 278, 280, 284 

article, omission of the definite, i. 4 

asah, a supposed derivation of Essenes, 
P- 351, 360 

Ascents of James, p. 406 

Asceticism among the Jewish sects, p. 
85; among Colossian heretics, p. 102; 
Essenes, p. 406; a result of Gnostic- 
ism, p. 77 

Aseis, a Laodicean title of Zeus, p. 8 

Asia, meaning of, p. 19 

Asia Minor, geography of, p. 1 sq.; 
list of writers on, p. 1; how divided 
under the Romans, p. 7; a modern 
hypothesis about Christianity in, p. 
50 sq. ; 

Asidwans, p. 353 

asya, a supposed derivation of Essene, 
p- 350 

Athanasius, on ‘Firstborn of all Crea- 
tion,’ i. 15 
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Athens, slavery at, p. 318; a Buddhist 
burnt alive at, p. 392 

Augustine, on ‘Firstborn of all Crea- 
tion,’ i. 15; on ‘wisdom and know- 
ledge,’ ii. 3 

dydmn, 0 vids THs dyamns avrod, i. 13 

aytos, 1. 2 

dyov, dywrla, dywrifterba, i. 29, il. I, 
iv. 12 

d5eAGos (6), i. I 

aOupety, ili. 21 

alaxpedoyla, iil. 8 

dxabapota, iil. 5 

Gdas, iv. 5 

GAHGea, 7 ANjOera TH evaryyedlou, 1. 5 ; 
év adnbela, i. 6 

adda, in apodosis after ed, ii. 5 

Gpwpos, i. 22 

dvaratecOa, Ph. 7 

dvam)npovr, 1. 24 

dvéyxAnros, i. 22 

dvewi0s, 1V. 10 

dvjxev, lil, 18; 7d avfKov, Ph. 8 

avOpwrdpeckot, iii. 22 

dvravamAnpouy, i. 24. 

dvramddoats, lll. 24 

ddparos, 1. 16 

dmrexdbecOat, ii. 15 

amékdvows, li, 11 

améxew, Ph. 15 

dmnddorpiapévot, i. 21 

dmobvyckety, ii. 20 

dmokara\nNdooew, 1, 20, 21 

amdoxpupos, ll. 3 

amontTpwots, 1. 14 

dar oxpnots, li. 22 

dmrec Oat, ii. 21 

apéckera, i. 10 

apxh, applied to Christ, p. 41; i. 16, 18 

avédvew, i. 6 

abrés éorw, i. 17 

apeldea, ii, 23 

apy, li. 19 

axetpomolyros, li. II 

axpnoros, Ph. 11 


B (Cod. Vaticanus), excellence of, p. 


245 
Banaim, p. 367 sq. 
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Banus, p. 367, 398 sq. 

Bardesanes, on Buddhists, p. 391; his 
date, ib. 

Barnabas, life of, iv.10; epistle ascribed 
to, ib. 

basilica, iv. 15 

Basilides, p. 263 

Baur, p. 75, 79) 316 

Bene-hakkeneseth, p. 365 

Brahminism, p. 391, 392 

Buddhism, assumed influence on Es- 
senism, p. 388 sq.; supposed esta- 
blishment of, in Alexandria, p. 388; 
unknown in the West, p. 389 sq., 
four steps of, p. 393 sq. 

Buddhist at Athens, p. 392 

Bdrricpa, Barriopos, ii. 12 

BapBapos, ili. 11 

Pracgnula, ii. 8 

BotrecOa, Ph. 13 

BpaBevery, iil, 15 


Cabbala, see Kabbala 

Cainites,p.77 _ 

Calvin, iii. 8, p. 273, 316 

Canonical writings and Papias, p. 50 

Carpocratians, p. 77, 78 

Cataphryges, p. 96 

Cavensis, codex, p. 280 

celibacy, p. 373, 374, 411 Sq. 

Cerinthus, p. 105 sq.; Judaism of, p. 
106; Gnosticism of, ib.; cosmogony 
of, p. 107; Christology of, p. 109 
sq.; pleroma of, p. 262 

chaber, p. 362 

Chagigah, on ceremonial purity, p. 
363 sq. 

Chalcedon, council of, p. 62 

chasha, chashaim, a derivation of Es- 
sene, p. 352 

chesi, chasyo, a derivation of Essene, 
Pp. 351 Sq.; connexion with chasid, p. 
358 

chasid, a false dertvation of Exssene, p. 
348 sq. 

Chasidim, p. 353, 355 8q.; not a proper 
name for the Essenes, p. 356 

chasin, chosin, a false derivation for 
Essene, p. 349 


INDEX. 


chaza, chazya, a derivation of Essene, 
P- 350 sq. 

Chonos or Chone, p. 15, 69 

Christ, the Person of, p. 34; St Paul’s 
doctrine about, p. 41, 113 sq., i. 15— 
20, il. g—15; the Word Incarnate, 
Pp. 99, 100; the pleroma in Him, 
P- 100, i. 19, ii. 9, 10; life in Him, 
the remedy against sin, p. 34, 118 
sq.; His teaching and practice not 
Essene, p. 407 sq. 

Christianity, not an outgrowth of Es- 
senism, p. 395 sq.; in relation to 
Epictetus, p. 13; to Gnosticism, p. 
78 ; to slavery, p. 321 sq. 

Christianity in Asia Minor, p. 50 

Christianized Essenes, p. 87, 88,370 sq. 

Christians of St John, p. 403 

Christology of Ep. to Col. p. 99, 120; 
of other Apostolic writings, p. 121; 
of succeeding ages, p. 122 

Chronicon Paschale, p. 48, 59 

Chrysostom, i. 13, 15, ili. 16, p. 272, 
TROY, is Th Bee 

Cibotus, p. 21 

Cibyratic convention, p. 7 

circular letter—the Ep. to the Ephe- 
sians—p. 37 

Claudius, embassy from Ceylon in the 
reign of, p. 393 

Claudius Apollinaris, the name, p. 54 
sq.; his works, p. 55 sq. 

Clement of Alexandria, p. 77, 96, i. 9, 
15, il. 8, lil. §, 16, Pp. 391 sq. 

Clement of Rome (§ 7) i. 3 ; (§ 58) i.113 
(§ 33) 1. 155 (Hip. ii. § 9), p. 102 

Clementine Homilies, p. 370 sq., 373, 
404 

Clementine Recognitions, p. 402 

Clermont, p. 3 

collegia, iv. 15 

Colosse, orthography of, p. 16, i. 2; 
situation, etc., p. 1 sq.; site, p. 13; 
ancient greatness and decline, p. 15; 
a Phrygian city, p. 18 sq.; Jewish 
colony at, p. 19; not visited by St 
Paul when the epistle was written, 
p. 23; Epaphras the evangelist of, 
Pp: 29; intended visit of Mark to, p. 
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40; visit of St Paul to, p. 41; ob- 
scurity of, p. 67; a suffragan see of 
Laodicea, p. 67; Turkish conquest 
of, p. 69 

Colossian heresy, nature of, p. Ff Sake 
87, il. 8; writers upon, p. 72; had 
regard to the Person of Christ, p. 
110; relation to Gnosticism, p. 96; 
St Paul’s answer to, p. 113 sq. 

Colossians, Epistle to, p. 33; bearers 
of, p. 353 salutations in, ib.; charge 
respecting Laodicea, p. 36; written 
by an amanuensis, iy. 18; Christo- 
logy of, p. 120; style of, p. 123; 
analysis of, p. 124; various read- 
ings, see readings 

colossinus, p. 4 

community of goods, p. 414 

Concord of the Laodiceans and Ephe- 
sians, etc., p. 31 

congregation, the holy, at Jerusalem, 
Pp. 365 

Constantine, legislation of, p. 325 

Constantinople, Council of, p. 62 

conventus, p. 7 

Corinth, visit of St Paul to, during his 
residence at Ephesus, p. 30 

Corinthians, First Epistle to; passages 
explained: (i. 19) i. g; (ii. 6, 7) i. 
28; (v.9) iv. 16; (vii. 21) p. 322 sq.; 
(viii. 6) p. 120 ; (ix. 24) ii. 18; (xi. 7) 
i. 15; (xiii. 3) p. 392; (xiii. 12) ig; 
(xv. 24) i. 16 

Corinthians, Second Epistle to; pas- 
sages explained: (i. 7) i. 24; (iii. 6) 
i. 125 (iv. 4) i153 (v.14, 15) ii. 20; 
(vi. 1) 1.63 (vi. 4, 6) i, rr; (viii. 9) 
i.6; (ix. 12) ib.; (xiii. 5) i. 27 

Cornelius a Lapide, p. 231, 274 

Creation, Gnostic speculations about, 
p. 76 sq.; Essene do., p. 88 

Cyril of Alexandria, p. 391 

Kadws kal, i. 6, ili. 1 

kat in both members of a comparison, 
i. 6 

kal doo, li. 1 

Kawos and véos, ii. 10 

kaxla, ili, 8 

Kapropopetc bat, i. 6 
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xatraBpaBevev, ii. 18 

Karevirriov avTod, 1. 22 

KarouKkelv, i. 19 

KeveuBarevery, li. 18 

kepany, i. 18 

KAnpovouia, lil. 24 

KAnpos, 1. 12 

KARTOs, ili. 12 

kowwvla, Ph. 6 

kopl feu, ili. 25 

komriay, 1. 29 

kopactés, p. 4 

Koopos, il. 8 

Kpareiv, li. 19 

KpaTos, 1. 11 

xplvew, il. 16 

rlovws, i. 15 

kbptos, 6, (Christ) i. 10; (master), iii. 24 

Kupiorns, i. 16 

xapaxrTyp, 1. 15 

xaplverOat, ii. 13, iii. 13, Ph. 22 

xdpus, i. 2, (7) iii. 16; 7 xdpis TOO Ocod, 
i. 6 

xerpoypagory, ii, 14 

xXpnororns, iii. 12 


Damascene: see John Damascene 

Darmstadiensis Codex, p. 280 

dative (of instrument), il. 7, ili. 16; 
(of part affected), i. 4 

Demas, p. 36, iv. 14, Ph. 24 

Denizli, p. 7; earthquake at, p. 3 

diocese, p. 7 

Diognetus, Epistle to, i. 18 

Dion Chrysostom, p. 79, 389 

Diospolis, an old name of Laodicea, 
P- 5 

Divinity of Christ, p. 99 Sq., 114 sq., 
re 31 

Docete, use of pleroma by, p. 269 

dualism, p. 76, 85, 385 

dyes of Colosse and the neighbour- 
hood, p. 4 

Sevyparltev, li. 15 

décpios, Ph. 1, 10 

Secuos, Ph. 13 

dd with gen., used of the Logos, p. 
120, i. 16, 20 

Staxovla, Sidxovos, iv. 7, 17 
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bdaoKev, i. 28 

Stolknots, DP. 7 

Soya, ii. 14 

Soypuarifew, li. 20 

ddéa, i. 11, 27 

Soddos, Ph. 163; do0Xos “Inood Xprorod, 
iv. 12 

dvvauts, i. 16 

Suvapouv, i, 11 


Earthquakes in the valley of the Ly- 
cus, p. 38 

Ebionite Christology of Cerinthus, p.108 

Elchasai, founder of the Mandeans, p. 
405 

Elchasai, Book of, p. 373 

elders, primitive, p. 366 

Eleazar expels evil spirits, p. 89 

English Church on the Epistle to Lao- 
dicea, p. 294 

English versions of the Epistle to Lao- 
dicea, p. 295 Sq. 

Epaphras, p. 34; evangelist of Co- 
loss®, p. 29, 31; mission to St Paul, 
Pp. 32, 1v. 12, Ph. 23 

Epaphroditus, p. 34 

Ephesians, Epistle to; a circular letter, 
p. 37; readings in, harmonistic with 
Epist. to Col. p. 244 sq.; passages 
explained, i. 18 (i. 23); i. 21 (i. 16); 
TOY (CE Ti) A ob 2) (ONO OS ahs 74 (Geni. 
OR th 7h FS (re TANS he re (CG ns 
ii, 14, (Gs 27)3\ i. 35: Gi, 44) eG 
(i. 20); il. 20 (ii. 7); iii. 17 (di. 17); 
lil. 21 (i. 26); iv. 10, 11 (i. 17); ive 
18 (i, 2x); iv. 19, V. 3 (iii. 5); v. 32 
(i. 26) 

Ephesus, Council of, p. 62 

Ephesus, St Paul at, p. 30, 93; exor- 
cists at, p. 93 

Epictetus, p. 13 

Hpiphanius, account of Cermthus, p. 
105; on the Nasareans, p. 371 

epistolary aorist, Ph, 11, 19, 21 

epulones of Ephesian Artemis called 
Essenes, p. 94 

Erasmus on the Epistle to Laodicea, 
Pp. 297 

Issene, meaning of term, p. 92; the 
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name, p. 347 8q.; Frankel’s theory, 
P. 354 8q- 

Hssenes, p. 80, ii. 8; list of writers 
upon, p. 81; localities of, p. gr; 
asceticism of, p. 83; speculations of, 
p- 85; exclusiveness of, p. go; Jo- 
sephus and Philo chief authorities 
upon, p. 368; oath taken by, p. 360; 
their grades, p. 363; origin and af- 
finities, p. 353 sq.; relation to Chris- 
tianity, p. 395 sq.; to Pharisaism, p. 
99; 3543 to Neopythagoreanism, p, 
378s8q.; to Hemerobaptists, p. 400 8q.; 
to Gnosticism, p. gosq.; to Parsism, 
p- 385 sq.; to Buddhism, p. 388 sq.; 
avoidance of oaths, p. 413 sq.; for- 
tune-tellers, p. 416; silence of New 
Test. about, p. 396; relation to John 
the Baptist, p. 398 sq.; to James the 
Lord’s brother, p. 405 sq.; Chris- 
tianized Essenes, p. 87, 88, 370 sq. 

Hssenism, p. 80; main features of, p. 
81 sq.; compared with Christianity, 
Pp. 407 sq-; the sabbath, p. 408; 
lustrations, p. 409; avoidance of 
strangers, p. 410; asceticism, celi- 
bacy, p. 411; avoidance of the Tem- 
ple, p. 412; denial of the resurrec- 
tion of the body, p. 413; certain 
supposed coincidences with Christ- 
janity, p. 413 sq. 

Eusebius, on the earthquakes in the 
valley of the Lycus, p. 39; his mis- 
take respecting some martyrdoms, 
p. 48; silence about quotations from 
Canonical writings, p. 52 sq.; on 
Papias, p. 49; on the Thundering 
Legion, p. 58; on Marcellus, i. 15 

evil, Gnostic theories about, p. 76 

exorcists at Ephesus, p. 93 

Ezra, restoration under, p. 353 

éavrod and avrod, i. 20; and d\d7jrwy, 
iii. 13 

éy#, Ph. 19 

€0eoOpnokela, ii. 23 

el ye, 1. 23 

elxdy, i. 15, ili. 11 

elvat Kaprrogpopovmevory, i. 5 

els, i. 6, ii. 22, Ph. 6 
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éx Aaodsxlas (riv), iv. 16 

éxkdyola, iv. 15 

éxXexTos, lil. 12 

é\oyay, Ph. 18 

édrls, 1. 5 

év, iv. 12; denoting the sphere, i. 4; 
ev alr@, i. 16; év pépe, ii. 163 ev 
mavri Oednpart, iv. 123 év maou, i. 18; 
éy rots épyous, i. 213 ev vuiv, i. 27, 
li. 16; ev Xpior@, i. 2 

évepye, evepyetobat, i. 29 

éve, ili. 11 

éEaryopdgecOat, iv. 5 

éEadeiperv, il. 14 

éfovala, i. 13, 16 

&€w (ol), iv. 5 

éoprh, ii. 16 

émiywidoxerv, éxtyrwors, p. 98, i. 6, 9, 
Ph. 6 

érvOupia, lil. 5 

émiéve, 1. 23 

émioToNh (7), iv. 16 

émixopnyel, li. 19 

érotkodouety, li. 7 

épyager Oat, iii. 23 

épeifew, ili, 21 

Eppifwpevor, it. 7 

epxeo Oat, ill. 6 

eddpeoTos, lil. 20 

evdoxla, evdoxety, i. 19 

edxapiorety, evxapioria, li. 7, i. 33 evXd- 
pioros, lil. 15 

"Edécia ypdupara, p. 93 

éew, Ph. 17 

€xOpol, 21 


F (Codex Augiensis) relation to G, p. 
277 

Firstborn of all Creation, i. 15 

Flaccus, p. 20 

Frankel on the Essenes, p. 354 sq. 


G (Codex Boernerianus) relation to F, 
Pp. 277 

Galatia, meaning of, in St Paul and St 
Luke, p. 24 

Galatian and Colossian Judaism com- 
pared, p. 103, i. 28 
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Galatians, Epistle to; passages ex- 
plained, i. 24 (Gal. ii. 20), i. 28 (iv. 
19), ii. 8 (iv. 3) 

Galen, ii. 19, 20 

Ginsburg (Dr), p. 88, 361 8q-, 363, 395 
Sq., 411 

Gnostic, p. 78 sq. 

Gnostic element in Colossian heresy, 
p: 71 §q. 

Gnostic sects, use of pleroma by, p. 
262 Sq. 

Gnosticism, list of writers on, p. 753 
definition of, p. 74 sq.; intellectual 
exclusiveness of, p. 75; speculations 
of, p. 75 8q.; practical errors of, 77 
sq.; independent of Christianity, p. 
78; relation to Judaism, p. 79; to 
Essenism, p. 91; to Colossian heresy, 
p. 96 

Gritz, p. 349, 357, 395» 397) 408, 409 

Greece, slavery in, p. 318 

Gregory the Great on the Hpistle to 
the Laodiceans, p. 293 

guild of dyers, p. 4 

Tapudvas, p. 390 

yaors, i. Q, ii. 3 

yvwoTiKos, DP. 79 


Haymo of Halberstadt, on the Epistle 
to the Laodiceans, p. 293 

Hebrew slavery, p. 317 8q. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the; passages ex- 
plained, i. rr (Heb. xi. 34); i. 15 (i. 
2, 3, 6) 

Hefele on the date of Claudius Apolli- 
naris, p. 57 

Hemerobaptists, p. 400 sq. 

Hervey of Dole, on the Epistle to the 
Laodiceans, p. 293 

Hierapolis, p. 2,9; modern name, p. 9; 
physical features of, p. 10; a fa- 
mous watering place, p. 11; the 
Plutonium at, p. 12; dyes of, p. 4; 
birthplace of Epictetus, p. 13; po- 
litical relations of, p. 18; attrac- 
tions for Jews, p. 22; a Christian 
settlement, p. 45; Philip of Bethsaida 
at, p. 45 8q.; Council at, p. 573 
Papias, Bishop of, p. 48 sq.; Claudius 
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Apollinaris, bishop of, p. 55 sq.; con 
fused with Hieropolis, p. 54, 66 

Hilgenfeld, p. 73; on the Hssenes, p. 
388 sq. 


James the Lord’s brother, p. 405 sq. 

Jerome, p. 29; on St Paul’s parents, 
p. 35; on the Epistle to the Laodi- 
ceans, p. 291 Sq. 

Jesus Justus, iv. 11 

Jews, sects of the, p. 80 

imperfect, iii. 18 

indicative after Bdérew wH, i. 8 

infinitive of consequence, i. 10, iv. 3, 6 

John (St) in Asia Minor, p. 41; Apoca- 
lypse, passages explained, p. 41 (iii. 
14—21) 

John (St), Gospel, p. gor (i. 8, V. 35); Se- 
cond Epistle, p. 303; Third Epistle, ib. 

John the Baptist, not an Essene, p. 
398 sq.; disciples of, at Ephesus, p. 
400; claimed by Hemerobaptists, p. 
401 Sq. 

John (St), Christians of, p. 403 

John Damascene, p. 15 

John of Salisbury on the Epistle to the 
Laodiceans, p. 294 

Josephus on Essenism, p. 367 sq. 

Judaism and Gnosticism, p. 79 

iva, iv. 16 

*Tofcros, iv. 11 

iodrns, lv. 1 


Kabbala, p. gr, 1. 16, ii. 8 


Lanfranc on the Epistle to the Laodi- 
ceans, Pp. 295 

Laodicea, situation, p. 2; name and 
history, p. 5; condition, p. 6; politi- 
cal rank and relations, p. 7, 18; reli- 
gious worship at, p. 8; Council of, p. 
63; ecclesiastical status, p.67; dyes 
of, p. 4; surnamed Trimetaria, p. 18; 
the vaunt of, p. 44 

Laodicea, the letter from, iv. 16, p. 
272 8q. 

Laodiceans, apocryphal Epistle to the, 
p- 279 8q.; list of mss of, p. 281 
sq.; Latin text of, p. 285; notes on, 
p- 287 sq.; theory of a Greek ori- 
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ginal, p. 289; restoration of the 
Greek, p. 291; circulation of, p. 292 
8q.; English prologue and versions 
of, p. 296; strictures of Erasmus on, 
P- 297; opinions on the genuineness 
of, p. 298 

Latrocinium, see Robbers’ Synod 

Legio Fulminata, p. 58 

legislation of Constantine on slavery, 
P- 325 

Logos, the, i. r5 

Luke, St, iv. 14; his narrative of St 
Paul’s third missionary journey, p. 
24 8q.; makes a distinction between 
Philip the Apostle and Philip the 
Evangelist, p. 45 

lukewarmness at Laodicea, p. 42 

lustrations of the Essenes, p. 411 

Luther’s estimate of the Epistle to 
Philemon, p. 315 

Lycus, district of the; list of writers on, 
p. 1 8q.; physical features of, p. 2 
sq.; produce of, p. 4; subterranean 
channel of the, p. 14; earthquakes 
in the valley of the, p. 38 sq. 

Lycus, churches of the, p. 1 sq.; evan- 
gelised by Epaphras, p. 29 sq.; 
ecclesiastical status of, p. 67 

Aaodikia, iv. 13 

Aoyor éxew Twos, ii. 23 


Magic, forbidden by Council of Laodi- 
cea, p. 65; among the Hssenes, p. 
88 s8q., 375 Sd. 

magical books at Ephesus, p. 93 

Mandeans, p. 403 

Marcosians, p. 267 

Mark (St), iv. 10; visits Colosse, p. 40 

Matthew (St), Gospel of, accepted by 
Cerinthus and the Ebionites, p. 106 

Megasthenes, p. 390 sq. 

monasticism of the Hssenes and Bud- 
dhists, p. 393 

Monoimus, the Arabian, p. 271 

Montanism, Claudius Apollinaris on, 
p- 57; Phrygian origin of, p. 96 

morning bathers, p. 366 sq., 400 sq. 

Muratorian Fragment on the Epistle 
to the Laodiceans, p. 290 
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pakpobuula, i. 11, ili. 12 
Hepls, 1. 12 

pwelav mroveta Oat, Ph. 4 
Howdy, iii. 13 
Movoyerns, i. 15 
MvoTnp.ov, i. 26 


Naassenes, p. 269 

Nasareans, Nasoreans, p. 370, 373, 403 

Neander on Cerinthus, p. 106 

Neopythagoreanism and Essenism, p. 
378 sq. 

New Testament, relation of, to the Old 
Testament, p. 116 

Nicwa, Bishops of Hierapolis and Lao- 
dicea at the Council of, p. 62 

Nicetas Choniates, p. 68 

Nicolaus of Damascus, p. 392 

nominative with definite article for 
vocative, ili. 18 

Novatianism in Phrygia, p. 96 

Nymphas, iv. 15, p. 31 

veounvia, li. 16 

véos, iil. 10 

vouOerety, i. 28 

vov with aorist, i. 21 


Onesimus, p. 309, Ph. 10; at Rome, 
P- 333 encounters St Paul, p. 310; 
returns to Philemon, p. 35, 311 Sq. ; 
legendary history of, p. 314 

Ophites, p. 79, 96, 269 

olxovoula, 1. 25 

olkos, Tv Kar’ otkoy, iv. 15 

duolwua, i. 25 

dvacbat, dvaiuny, Ph. 20 

opyn, iii. 8 

bors, lil. 5, IV. 11 

bP0arpodounrela, ili. 23 

gon, iii. 16 

ws, Ph. 14, 16 


Pantznus in India, p. 390 

Papias, p. 47; writings of, ib.; life and 
teaching of, p. 48; account of, given 
by Husebius, p. 49; traditions col- 
lected by, p. 51 8q.; references to 
the Canonical writings, p. 51 sq.; 
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silence of Eusebius, p. 52; views in- 
ferred from his associates, p. 53 

Parsism, resemblances to, in Hssen- 
ism, p. 86,385 sq.; spread by the de- 
struction of the Persian empire, p. 
386; influence of, p. 387 

participle used for imperative, ili. 16 

Paschal controversy, p. 56, 61 

Paul (St) visits Phrygia on his second 
missionary journey, p. 23; had not 
visited Coloss# when he wrote, p. 
23 sq.; visits Phrygia on his third 
journey, p. 24; silence about per- 
sonal relations with Colosse, p. 28 ; 
at Ephesus, p. 30, 93 sq.; at Rome, 
p. 32; mission of Epaphras to, ib.; 
meets with Onesimus, p. 33, 310; 
despatches threeletters, p. 33; visits 
Colosse, p. 41; his plans after his 
release, Ph. 22; uses an amanuensis, 
iv. 18; his signature, iv. 18, Ph. 193 
coincidences with words of our Lord, 
ii. 22; his teaching on the univer- 
sality of the Gospel, p. 97; on the 
kingdom of Christ, i. 13 sq.; on the 
orders of angels, i. 16 sq.; on phi- 
losophy, ii. 8; on the Incarnation, 
ii. g; on the abolition of distinc- 
tions, ili. 11; on slavery, ili. 22 sq., 
p. 321 sq.; his cosmogony and the 
ology, p. 99 sq.; his answer to the 
Colossian heresy, p. 113 sq.; his 
Christology, p. 120, i. 15 sq.; his 
relations with Philemon, p. 302 sq.; 
connects baptism and death, ii. 11, 
20, iii. 3; makes use of metaphors 
from the mysteries, i. 26, 28; from 
the stadium, ii. 18, iii. 14; his rapid 
change of metaphor, ii. 7 

Paul (St) Epistles of, correspondences 
with the Apocalypse—on the Person 
of Christ, p. 41; warning against 
lukewarmness, p. 42; against pride 
of wealth, p. 43 

Paul (St) apocryphal Epistle of, to 
the Laodiceans, p. 279 8q. 

Pedanius Secundus, execution of his 
slaves, p. 320 

Person of Christ, St Paul and St John 
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on, p. 41 sq.; St Paul’s answer to 
the Colossian heresy, p. 113 8.3 i. 
15 8q. 

personal pronoun used for reflexive, 
1. 20, 22 

Peter (St) and the Church in Asia 
Minor, p. 41 

petrifying stream at Colosse, p. 15 

Pharisees, p. 80; relation to Essenes, 
p- 80, 354 84.5 374, 376 

Philemon, p. 31, 368 sq.; legendary 
history of, p. 303; his wife, p. 304; 
his son, p. 306 

Philemon, Epistle to; introduction to, 
p- 301 ; character of, p. 302; analy- 
sis of, p. 312 8q.; different estimates 
of, p. 314 Sq.; compared with a letter 
of Pliny, p. 316 

Philip the Apostle, in Asia, p. 45 8q.; 
confused with Philip the Evangelist, 
P- 45 

Philippopolis, synod of, p. 62 

Philo, on the Essenes, p. 348, 378; his 
use of Logos, i. 15 

Phrygia, p. 17 sq.; meaning of the 
phrase in St Luke, p. 23; religious 
tendencies of, p. 95; see Paul (St) 

Pistis Sophia, p. 271 

Pliny the elder, his account of the 
Essenes, p. 81 

Pliny the younger, a letter of, p. 316 
8q. 

pleroma, p. 255 sq. 

Plutonium, at Hierapolis, p. 12 

Polycarp, martyrdom of, p. 49 

poverty, respect paid to, by Essenes 
and by Christ, p. 415 sq. 

Pretorius on the Epistle to the Lao- 
diceans, p. 298 

Pythagoreanism and Essenism, p. 378 
sq.; disappearance of, p. 381 

mdOos, iil. 5 

mapakadel, li. 2 

mapahauBaver, li. 6 

TapanTwpd, ll. 13 

mapeivas eis, i. 6 

mapéxer Oat, iv. I 

mapnyopta, iv. 11 

mappnola, év mappyola, li. 15, Ph. 8 
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was, was 6 Kocpuos, i, 163 maou Krlovs, 
1. 15; Ta mavra, i. 16 

marnp, 0 Qeds marnp, i. 33 warp nUGP, 
1b Dr 

maveoOat, Ph. 7, 

mBavoroyla, il. 4 

mikpalverOat, ili, 19 

misTos, TioTol adeA@ol, i, 2 

m)eovetla, iil. 5 

mAnpopopelv, iv. 12. 

tAnpopopia, ii. 2 

wAnpovy, i. 25, iv. 17 

TAnpwua, i. 19, ii. g, P. 255 Sq. 

Ano Lory, li. 23 

movTos, i. 27 

mopvela, lil. 5 

mpaivrns, ili. 12 

mpecBeuTns, mpecBurys, Ph. § 

mpo mavTwv, i. 17 

mpoakovew, 1. 5 

mp9s, li. 23, Ph. 5 

mpookapTeperobat, iv. 2 

mpoowmodnuyla, ili. 25 

mpwrToroKos, i. 15, 18 

procodia, ii. 8 

plopa, ii, 22 

gpovnors, i. g 

gpudrakrnptoy, p. 66 

Paros, lil. 16 


Quartodeciman controversy, p. 56, 61 
Quinisextine Council, p. 64 


Readings, harmonized with corre- 
sponding passages in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, p. 244 (ili. 6); p. 245 
(iil. 21, V. 19) 

readings, various, p. 247 (i. 3); p. 248 
(1.7451. 7); p. 249 (i. 12) 1.14, 1. 22); 
Pp. 250 (i. 2); p. 251 (ii. 16); p. 252 
(ii. 18, ii. 23); p. 253 (iv. 8); p. 254 
(iv. 15) 

Renan, on the meaning of Galatia in 
St Paul and St Luke, p. 25; on the 
Epistle of Philemon, p. 316 

resurrection of the body, p. 86, 413 

Revelation; see Apocalypse 

Robbers’ Synod, p. 62 

Roman slavery, p. 319 


Rome, Onesimus at, p. 310; St Paul 
at, p. 32 
prgovy, ii. 7 


Sabbath, observance of, by Essenes, p. 
82, 408 

Sabzans, p. 403 

sacrifices prohibited by Essenes, p. 87, 
369 

Sadduceeism, p. 80 

Sagaris, bishop of Laodicea, p. 61 

Samanwi, p. 390 sq. 

Sampseeans, p. 372 

Sarmane, p. 390 sq. 

satisfactori#, sufferings of Christ re- 
garded as, i. 25 

Secundus, see Pedanius Secundus 

Seven churches, literature relating to, 
1 2 

Sibylline Oracle, p. 94 

silence of Eusebius on canonical books, 
p. 52 sq.; of the New Testament 
about the Essenes, p. 396 

slave martyrs, p. 324 

slavery, Hebrew, p. 317; Greek, p. 318; 
Roman, p. 319; St Paul’s treatment 
of, p. 321 sq.; attitude of Christian- 
ity towards, p. 323 sq.; prohibited 
by Hssenes, p. 415; legislation of 
Constantine, p. 325; of Justinian, 
Pp. 326; abolition of, ib. 

Socrates on Novatianism in Phrygia, 
p. 96 

Sophia of Valentinus, p. 265 ; Sophia 
Achamoth, p. 266 

stadium, metaphor from the, ii. 18 

Stapleton on the Epistle to the Laodi- 
ceans, p. 298 

Strabo on Buddhism, p. 389 sq. 

sunworship, p. 85, 372 8q., 380, 385 

odBBara, il. 16 

adapt, TO Hua THS capKes, 1. 22 

DKvOns, iii. 11 

copia, i. 9, 28, ii. 3, iii. 16 

omhayxva (ru); ill. 12, Ph. 7, 12 

oTepéwpa, li. 5 

orotxeta (Ta), ii. 8 

ovraywyely, li. 8 

oupPiBdferv, ii. 2, 19 
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cuvarxuddwros, iv. 10 
owvdeouos, ii. 19, iil. 14 
avvdounos, i. 7, IV. 7 

oiveots, i. Q, li. 2 

ovoTparusrys, Ph. 2 

cpa, TO copa THs capKos, li. 11 
TwpariKas, i. g 


Tacitus on the earthquake of Laodicea, 
P- 39 

Talmud, supposed etymologies of Es- 
sene in, p. 3508q., 355 Sq.; Supposed 
allusions to the Essenes, p. 362 sq. 

Testaments, Old and New, p. 117 

Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
on the orders of angels, i. 16 

theanthropism of the New Testament, 
p. 117 

thundering legion, p. 58 

Thyatira, dyes of, p. 4 

Timotheus, his position in these epi- 
stles, i. 1, Ph. 1; ‘the brother,’ i. 1 

Tivoli compared with the valley of the 
Lycus, p. 3 

travertine deposits in the valley of the 
Lycus, p. 3 

Trimetaria, a surname of Laodicea, p.18 

Tychicus, iv. 7, p. 35, 312 

Tamewodpoovry, iii. 12 

Tdéus, ll. 5 

rédewos, i. 28 

ris (indef.), St Paul’s use of, ii. 8 

rovodros wv, Ph. g, 12 

gérxew, Ph. 133 Oédew ev, li. 18 
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0éXnua Qeod, i. 1 
Oepediody, i. 23 

Oedrns, 76 Oetov, li. 9 
Ouyyavew, li, 21 

OvioKew, amobvncKev, ii. 20 
Oprap Bevery, ii. 15 

Oup.ds, ili. 8 

Ovpa Tov AOyou, iv. 3 


buvos, ili. 16 

vrevaytlos, li. 14 
Umomov”, 1. II 

vorépnud, 1. 24, p. 267 Sq. 


Valentinianism, different forms of, p. 
264 8q. 

Valentinians accept St Paul and St 
John, p. 268 

Valentinus, use of pleroma by, p. 263 

vathikin, p. 366 

versions of the Epistle to the Lao- 
diceans, Latin, p. 289; Bohemian, 
German, and English, p. 295 sq. 


Word, the, p. 99; see Logos, Christ 
Wycliffe, on the apocryphal Epistle to 
the Laodiceans, p. 295 


Yavana or Yona, p. 388 


Zeller on Essenism, p. 378 sq. 

Zend Avesta, p. 385 

Zoroastrianism and Essenism, p. 385 
Sq. 
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